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Cansi thou destroy divine Wsmpassion? Compassion 
is no attribute. It is the Law of Laws—-eternal Har- 
mony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreiess universal essence, 
the light cf everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou dost 
become at one with it, thy being, melted in its Being, 
the more thy soul unites with that which Is, the more 
thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is the 
Arya Path, Path of the Buddhas of perfection. 


—The Votce of the Stlence 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
WE ARE TRUSTEES OF CUR POSSESSIONS 


The manner of using our money or spending our estate enters so far 
into the business of every day, and makes so great a part of our common 
hfe, that our common life must be much of ihe same nature as our common 
way of spending our estate. If reason and religion govern us in this, then 
reason and religion have got great hold of us, but if humour, pride, and 
fancy, are the measures of our spending our estate, then humour, pride, and 
fancy, will have the direction of the greatest part of our life.... 


If you do not spend your money in doing good to others, you must 
spend it to the hurt of yourself. You will act like a man, that should 
refuse to give that as a cordial to a sck friend, though he could not 
drink ıt himself without inflaming his blood. For this is the case of 
superfluous money ; if you give it to those that want it, it is a cordial; 
if you spend it upon yourself in something that you do not want, it only 
inflames and disorders your mind, and makes you worse than you would 


be without it. 


—Witiiam Law: A Sertous Call to a Devout and Holy Life 


Our attitude to our possessions, 
especially money, greatly colours 
and shapes our life. In our economic 
civilization money rolls with a trem- 
endous force. 


Generally speaking three attitudes 
are current. By far the most prev- 
alent attitude is to regard wealth 
and possessions, whether material 
possessions or possessions such as 
fame and power, as ends in them- 
selves. And they are used for 


personal and selfish purposes, for 
self-glorification and sense-gratifi- 
cation. This in spite of the positive 
evidences that these alone do not 
produce happiness. The Gita des- 
cribes those who are ever in pursuit 
of wealth and who even stoop to 
questionable means to obtain it as 
“dsluded” and “demoniac.” 


Secondly, there are those who be- 
lieve that economic prosperity can- 
noz go hand in hand with spiritual 
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progress. And so they take to the 
begging bowl and call themselves 
sannyasis. But often their thoughts 
and feelings dwell on riches and 
sannyasts turn bhikharis (beggars), 
a great tax upon the country and a 
nuisance to society. They are “false 
pietists of bewildered soul.” 


Thirdly, there are those who look 
upon money and possessions as 
being neither good nor evil in them- 
selves; these are simply objects of 
trust and avenues of experience. 
They do not subscribe to the view 
that poverty is essential for spiritual 
living; for'them asceticism consists 
in the wise and beneficent use of all 
things, the right attitude of mind to 
wealth and poverty. They are the 
practitioners of the Divine Discipline 
or Raja-Yoga. 


Money can prove a curse and a 
corruptor of Soul-life if it breeds 
selfishness or egotism. If used with 
a righteous motive and a correct 
method it can prove a blessing. 
Poverty is as great a curse if it 
begets vice; if assessed at its proper 
value as an instrument for the 
growth of endurance, patience and 
moral stamina it is a boon and a 
blessing. It is hard for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and yet there is truth in the words 
of John Donne that “the incorrigible 
vagabond is farther from all ways 
of goodness than the corrupt rich 
man is.” On the other hand King 
Janaka, Ashoka, Marcus Aurelus 
and other Raya-Risits, Royal Sages 
and Divine Kings, were spiritually 


rich and used their vast fortunes 
wisely because dispassionately. 
Their attitude to wealth was of 
Trusteeship, not of ownership. The 
Great Buddha Himself accepted 
with approval the gifts made to the 
Sangha. 


A little reflection shows that no 
one can exercise exclusive and 
absolute ownership over wealth—of 
bullion, of knowledge or of virtues. 
Much of the suffering and misery 
now prevailing could be alleviated 
it people would understand and 
approve the Trustee-Dharma. The 
beneficiary of the trust is collective 
humanity. One should not wait to 
become rich to become a trustee. 
However small one’s stock of money, 
let him begin now. His success does 
not consist in giving away much, 
but ic using whatever he has in the 
right way, with discrimination and 
detachment. Only then will he be 
a “Conqueror of Wealth.” 


Morey is the emblem of a Power 
in Nature, personified as the Goddess 
Laxmi by the Hindus, Amalthea 
by the Greeks. The modern world, 
ignorant of the real nature of that 
Power, exploits it, and so money 
instead of healing the wounds 
corrupts the heart of poor humanity. 
Those who would be masters of that 
Power in Nature must learn the 
correct utility of money, one of 
the vehicles of that Power. There 
are wrong forms of charity dealing 
wita mere effects; one must by real 
personal exertion use money for 
removing the hidden causes of evil 
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—false knowledge, personal am- 
bitions to gain fame and power, and 
the like. But above all one 
should imitate the sweet and abid- 
ing virtue of that Power—Bounty. 
Enlighten all who sit starving not 
only for the bread which feeds 
the body, but know not they are 
starving for the bread of wisdom. 
When wealth is used in an unselfish 
way and intelligently, for the ele- 
vation of the race-mind, that Power 
in Nature produces an alchemical 
change in the good giver of real 
gifts. The trustee attracts more 
wealth for his beneficent work. 


One of the four classes of men 
dear to Krishna is of “those who 
desire possessions.” These are soul- 
possessions, of which sense-posses- 
sions are the dark shadow, ugly 
and misleading. Soul-possessions 
grow as they are shared, unlike 
sense-possessions, which diminish 
in the sharing. What type of 
possessions should one yearn for? 
In the profound treatise Light on 
the Path aspirants are told to 
“desire possessions above all.” It 
is explained :— 


“THUS HAVE I HEARD’ — 8 


But those possessions must belong to 
the pure soul only, and be possessed 
therefore by all pure souls equally, 
and thus be the especial property of 
the whole only when united. Hunger 
for such possessions as can be held by 
the pure soul, that you may accumu- 
late wealth for that umited spirit of 
life which is your only true self. 


Wisdom is one such possession ; 
Compassion is another. From 
Wisdom, it is said, seven branches 
of krowledge spring, from the 
womb of Compassion are born the 
seven divine virtues. For the right 
comprehension of Wisdom and the 
practice of Compassion a third 
factor is necessary —Good Company. 
The =riendship of those who are 
like-minded and like-hearted helps 
us to develop the sense of real 
unity with all that lives and 
breathes. This is Real Wealth. It 
is divested of all selfishness, pride, 
envy. Desiring such wealth and 
using it for the good of all, we 
shall be filled with enjoyment and 
satisfaction. 


SHRAVAKA 


THE GENTLE INTERPRETATION 


OF 


ECONOMIC FORCES 


[Dr. L. Delgado, an English educationist and international banker, who has 
contributed to our pages several articles, here suggests the raising of economics 


“ 


to a higher level than the 


enlightened” self-interest which was the highest 


flight the economist of a few generations ago was prepared to take.—ED.] 


Economics deals with that aspect 
of human behaviour which is in- 
fluenced by the fact that resources, 
including time, are limited in 
relation to various desirable ends, 
and can be used in several different 
ways. This is in effect the study 
of the actions of men confronted 
with the necessity of choosing how 
to use scarce means. It is obvious 
that, for instance, rice that is used 
as food cannot be used as seed, 
bricks for building a cinema cannot 
be used for building a school, steel 
for war material cannot be used for 
public works and labour used in any 
one of these activities cannot serve 
at the same time for any other use. 
Time, it will be observed, is also 
scarce. But have we not tomorrow, 
next week, next yeaz, and eternity? 
This is true, but men’s needs are 
pressing and it is today that they 
have to be fed, clothed and 
sheltered. 

The circumstance that resources 
are scarce and that human needs 
are unlimited means that the achieve- 
ment of one end necessitates the 
relinquishment of other ends. A 
choice must therefore be made 
between the alternatives available. 
Man will make the choice that will 
yield him the greatest satisfaction. 


Wha: constitutes satisfaction is a 
matter of personal valuation, of 
which we shall have more tosay later. 


Never at any time in the world’s 
history has there been a time when 
such economic considerations were 
more important than they are 
today. Never have we been less 
dependent upon our own unaided 
efforts to supply our own wants, 
and n2ver have the possibilities for 
the exchange of goods and services 
between individuals and nations 
been so vast. It is true that the 
principles of the territorial division 
and the specialization of labour 
have been known for thousands of 
years. A considerable trade took 
place along the Mediterranean in 
Greek times and even before, based 
upon zhe relative advantage that 
one area had over another in the 
production of a particular article 
ard uson the relative skills of 
certain populations over others. We 
krow that even in those times the 
whole cf the East was skilled in the 
production of beautiful work in 
metal, in the manufacture of silks 
and in the production of spices, 
which were the objects of wide trad- 
ing. Banking in India, for example, 
goes back some 4,000 years, a proof 
thet not only production but also 
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exchange had reached an advanced 
stage. With the discoveries during 
the European Middle Ages of new 
techniques in navigation (which led 
to the discovery of new lands and 
new routes to the East), with the 
invention of printing, and the 
development of trading and finance 
in Genoa, Venice and elsewhere in 
Italy, the exchange of goods be- 
tween different areas took place at 
a slowly accelerating tempo. 


But it has been within the last 
one hundred years that the most 
rapid progress has taken place, with 
the discovery and application of 
mew forms of power. These new 
forms of power not only vastly 
accelerated production, but also 
enabled processes to be effected that 
had hitherto been impossible, e.g., 
pulling great loads at great speeds 
over vast distances. Coincident 
with this industrial revolution there 
have been enormous advances in 
medicine, which have kept the 
vastly increased population in good 
health, and in agricultural tech- 
niques and in animal raising. As all 
readers of this review know, these 
new techniques resulted in con- 
siderably reduced costs of pro- 
duction and lower prices leading 
naturally to a great extension of 
demand for a great variety of goods. 
It was no longer possible for an 
individual to be self-sufficient, but 
this mattered little since there was 
an enormous variety of goods which 
he could obtain for his services. 
The village also could no longer 
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support itself, but, like whole 
nations, specialized in occupations 
in which it had a relative advan- 
tage and exchanged the produce for 
the othər things needed, which were 
provided by areas with special 
advantages in those lines. 


These factors are applicable with 
particular force to the West, but 
they are clearly visible throughout 
the East. The particular problem 
of Asia is the poverty of the 
inhabitants, due to low productivity 
per capita. It is the endeavour of 
all the governments in that part of 
the world to introduce the Western 
techniques into their countries and 
so to raise the standard of living of 
their inhabitants. Already im- 
proved methods in agriculture and 
new machines in industry have 
improved the lot of millions, so that 
in the East as in the West men, as 
individuals, are confronted with the 
problem of choice to which we 
referred earlier. 


But, as Aristotle saw, there is no 
essential difference between the 
management of a household and 
the management of a State: indeed, 
the old name for economics is 
political economy. Although Adam 
Smizh asserted—not without reason, 
mary think—that that State is the 
best which interferes least with its 
people, the aims of government 
have gradually widened to affect 
mankind directly in a multitude of 
ways. We are all now obliged to 
attend school until a given age even 
though we might be able to increase 
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the family income earlier Ly going 
down amine. The State limits the 
number of hours we are allowed to 
work in a day and the types of 
occupation that shall be under- 
taken by women or children, and a 
watchful eye is kept on the kind of 
work we do. More than this, in 
many countries large slices of our 
income are taken away from us as 
a matter of social policy, say to 
equalize incomes or to prevent 
inflation. We have here reazhed a 
stage in which the borders cf eco- 
nomics, politics and ethics impinge 
upon one another. 


What considerations are to pre- 
vail? Perhaps a study of the past 
will be a guide for the future. 
During the nineteenth century, 
when the West was developing 
rapidly in the industrial field, there 
was little room for ethical con- 
siderations. Labour, including the 
entrepreneur himself, was exploited 
to the utmost, irrespective of age, 
sex or class. If Sunday was kept 
as a day of rest, it was only because 
it provided a convenient fause 
during which labour recouped its 
forces. It was at this time and in 
this industrial climate that eco- 
nomics made its great strides. It 
was moving along scientific lines, 
and its exponents were curiously 
obsessed with the finality of the 
laws they discovered (which was 
not at all a scientific attitude). 


But the economists of this time— 
the Classical School—were not the 
inhuman monsters that they were 
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sometimes made out to be. Great 
material progress was made during 
the industrial revolution. It was 
believed that, if existing government 
regulations were removed, progress 
would be even more striking (and 
much the same thing is being said 
today). In those days, it should 
be remembered, governments were 
inefficient and corrupt, so that the 
critics might well have been right. 
It was held that government inter- 
vention to remedy abuses was un- 
necessary because competition was 
assumed to be perfect and the 
mobility of labour great. If wages 
and conditions were unsatisfactory, 
the workers would go elsewhere, and 
employers would be forced to 
improve conditions in order to retain 
tneir labourers. But, of course, 
equality of contracting power does 
not mean equality of bargaining 
power. We now know that the 
conditions necessary for automatic 
adjustment did not exist. 


Nevertheless, the belief in laissez- 
faire was almost universal. In the 
bustle of the market place and 
comforted by the thought, first 
expressed by Adam Smith, that the 
self-interest of each individual 
wcrked out for the highest good of 
all men felt no need to import 
ethical considerations from outside: 
eccnomics was a self-sufficing 
science. The Christian Church 
itself seems to have been taken by 
surprise by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and had not organized itself to 
meet the new problems that now 
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presented themselves. 


The great error of the Classical 
Economists lay in basing their 
doctrines on a few general principles 
which they assumed to be universal. 
Such a system could not be valid, 
because man’s nature was not 
immutable but changed with 
changes in contemporary institu- 
tions. The reaction to classical 
thought took the form of Socialism, 
of which the kindest variety was 
that of Robert Owen and the most 
violent that of Karl Marx. 


The economists that followed 
those of the Classical School cast 
doubts on some of the doctrines 
held, particularly on the theory of 
value. The marginal utility theory 
of value, which replaced the labour 
cost theory, opened the way to 
the modern analysis of economic 
problems. The interdependence of 
economic phenomena has been 
realized, and the result has been 
the emergence of “equilibrium 
analysis.” The relation of given 
factors to one another changes in 
the same way as balls moving 
freely in a bowl change relatively 
in position to one another. The 
nature of “cost”? has changed, the 
true explanation of which is not 
regarded as money costs but as 
displacement costs, t.¢ the true 
cost of a war is the cost measured 
not in terms of money but of all the 
alternatives foregone, such’ as 
schools, roads, houses, etc. 


This modern conception of the 
subject no longer presupposes that 
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economics is self-sufficing or self- 
correcting, in an automatic way, of 
errors to which it might give rise. 
Economics is a strictly impersonal 
science. Whatever political opinions 
an economist may hold, these 
should in no way colour his analysis 
of economic problems, in the same 
way as a chemist is not swayed 
by his political faith in the experi- 
ments he undertakes. It was pre- 
cisely in confusing analysis and 
opinions that lay the error of those 
who followed the Classical econ- 
omists. Of course, an economist 
can, by his training and education, 
give a valuable opinion on the 
merits of given aims, but he does 
so as a citizen or a philosopher, not 
as an economist. He can say how 
scarce means can be used most effi- 
ciently to attain given ends or how 
the achievement of certain aims 
will affect the disposition of scarce 
means, but he cannot pronounce on 
the desirability of the ends. 


As means are always scarce 
relatively to ends, it follows that 
economic laws are true in all cir- 
cumstances: they are applicable 
equally to all forms of government 
(e.g., capital has not disappeared in 
the U.S.S.R.: its role is played by 
the State), to all religious creeds, to 
all races, whatever their colour or 
language, to saints and sinners, to 
those of high estate and to those of 
low. None can escape their impli- 
cation; even the hermit, by retiring 
from this world, reduces the demand 
for seats at the opera and therefore 
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the earnings of opera singers. 


Since economics is not self-cor- 
recting, the mental influences 
governing the choices made are of 
the utmost importance. We have 
said that in deciding ‘how to choose 
between the possible uses of scarce 
resources man well choose that 
which will give hım the greatest 
satisfaction. This will be a personal 
valuation, varying with each indi- 
vidual, and should remain so; it 
should not be imposed from above. 
But it is very important that the 
choice should be a good one. It 
must be admitted that at present 
our sense of values is not of a very 
high order, and is in need of much 
education. Many important deci- 
sions are carried into effect by 
politicians, who have the last word 
in matters affecting the community. 
These decisions are often clouded 
by considerations of prestige, 
national honour, patriotism, and so 
on, that may run counter to eco- 
nomic requirements and often be in 
direct opposition to ethical values. 


The mental influences involved in 
our economic behaviour must be 
reorientated from their present 
materialism to conform with far 
higher principles than at present. 
Today public opinion approves of 
our making the greatest monetary 
gain possible in our commercial 
transactions; we would be deemed 
naive and downright foolish if, for 
instance, we refrainec from selling 
fruit or vegetables ‘or. anything 
else) at the highest price the market 


would bear in a time of scarcity. 
Yet this is a sin, for we are taking 
advantage of the distress of our 
fellow beings. Are we not all 
brothers, and should we not do to 
others as we would be done by? If, 
as most people believe, this life is 
but a preparation for the next, how 
can we explain the selfish motives 
guiding the choices we make in our 
economic problems? It may well be 
—indeed it is very probable—that 
the scarcity of resources has been 
deliberately created by the Deity in 
order to form our character. 


In a truly noble society shorn of 
its false values, we would wish to 
revalue our scale of occupational 
rewards. We may come to the 
conclusion that there is far too 
great a difference between the 
zarnings of a cinema star and those 
of, say, a tiller of the soil. This 
differential exists at present because , 
there is great popular demand for 
skills in entertainment that, how- 
ever intellectually poor, are yet 
comparatively rare, while farm 
workers are not nearly so scarce. 
When demand is great and supply 
restricted, the price will always be 
high. The remedy in this particular 
case is again to educate public 
opinion towards more esthetic 
pleasures. 


It might be argued that our aim 
could be achieved more effectively 
by reducing our wants; it was a 
Greek philosopher who remarked 
tkat wealth did not consist in our 
store of material things but in the 
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paucity of our wants. This, how- 
ever, isnot so. It is right that we 
should have a high standard of 
life, for in this way far more people 
can exist with a fuller life than 
could ever be possible in a primitive 
society ; machines take over brutaliz- 
ing work and mankind has less and 
less heavy work and more and more 
leisure to put to good use. 


We have posed the problem. 
How are we to ennoble our economic 
behaviour? In this vast field cover- 
ing the whole of mankind, it is 
obvious that the method chosen 
must be a universal one. A new 
set of values must be instilled into 
mankind. These new principles, to 
be successful, must spring from the 
heart and must not be imposed 
upon individuals by force. A basis 
for stich moral and spiritual values 
was enunciated by Christ in His 
Sermon on the Mount. These 
ethical directives are not contingent 
upon any given form of ritual or 
ceremony or limited to a priestly 
caste, but are applicable to, and can 
be accepted by, noble men and 
women everywhere. The principles 
are of universal application, but 
they are very difficult indeed to put 
into practice. Some progress has 
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been made in the two thousand 
years that have elapsed since they 
were enunciated, and near-perfec- 
tion has been attained by some 
rare individuals—Gandhi is one 
example and Albert Schweitzer 
another—but most of the precepts 
are yez to be instilled not only into 
individuals but into governments. 
It is Zolly to think that Christian 
principles motivate the actions of 
so-called Christian countries or that 
India is governed in her actions by 
the teaching of Gandhi. But, if we 
value our present life for its influence 
on the next, we must adopt a 
gentler approach to the economic 
problems arising from the circum- 
stance that resources are limited 
relatively to wants. When we 
adopt this approach, the suspicions 
and misunderstandings that bedevil 
relations between classes, employers 
and employed, between individuals 
and between nations will completely 
disappear. In any case, the eleva- 
tion of our principles is good for its 
own sake, apart from any consider- 
ation of our welfare in the next 
world; it is the noblest test of all 
not to consider any reward for 
ourselves. 


L. DELGADO 


For I do nothing but go about persuading you all, old and young alike, not 
to take thought for your persons or your properties, but first and chiefly to care 


about the greatest improvement of the soul. 


I tell you that “virtue ” is not 


given by money, but that from “‘ virtue ” comas money and every other good of 


man, public as well as private. 


—Socrates in PLato’s Apology 


HUMANITY AND THE CRIMINAL 


[Mr, Derrick Sington entered the notorious Belsen Concentration Camp 
as Commander of the first British Unit in April 1945. He is the author of The 
Goebbels Experiment and Malayan Perspectives. He makes out here a strong 
case for enlightened treatment of the criminal. As Sir Maurice Gwyer, then 
Chief Justice of India, declared at the First All-India Penal Reform Conference 
- in February 1940, while the community has a right to protect itself agairst the 
criminal, the latter is one of its own members. As such he too is entitled 
to protection against society, which would continue to create criminals as well as 
to punish them until ıt had accepted in full “ the faith, often shaken but never 
shattered, in the common humanity of us all.” This faith needs to be quickened, 
not only in prison officials of the old school, with the readjustment of 
whose attitude Mr. Sington deals here, but also in members of the publ:c, 
on whom the rehabilitated criminal must depend for a chance to make good 


after his release.—ED.] 


The present age aspires, perhaps 
more than any earlier one, to solve 
the problems of happiness and the 
good life by international, inter-raci- 
al and social action. More is written 
and talked about such endeavours 
than ever before. One field of activ- 
ity through which the total content 
of humanity in a society can be 
solidly increased is, however, widely 
neglected: namely, men’s attitudes 
towards those who offend against 
legally enforced standards, or—to 
use the loaded word—criminals. 
In essence all humane and con- 
structive relations depend on the 
attempt to understand others—their 
needs, their weaknesses, their 
strength, what they have to offer. 
This attempt when it is made under 
the most difficult conditions is also 
made at the highest level. In the 
effort to comprehend and to cure, 
man as a social animal is at his best. 
The hardest circumstance under 
which to dgploy such an effort is 


when faced by the problem of the 
delinquent, the temporary or per- 
manent spiritual outlaw of society. 


The delinquent represents, of 
course, what the ordinary “good 
citizen ” is narrowly separated irom 
being—perhaps by an acciden: of 
birth or upbringing; perhaps by a 
difference of brain-cell structure; 
perhaps only by luck in escaping 
detection. This is what makes atti- 
tudes in this field of social relatzons 
such a crucial test of honesty, 
sympathy and humanity. The field 
is also a fine one for the creative 
energies. What could be more satis- 
fying than to re-establish or re- 
hebilitate a human being with all 
his incalculable potentialities ? 


The more advanced communities 
of the world are today poised 
between two attitudes towards 
criminals and crime. The first is 
based on old ideas of harshness, and 
even brutality, as a supposed 
deterrent, as an expression of 
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society’s disapprobation of crime 


and—one must add—as an outlet 
for its emotional craving for 
vengeance; the second rests on 


concepts partly derived from the 
newer sciences of sociology, psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis. It holds 
that crime is most often the result 
of something that “has gone 
wrong” in the evolution of the 
human being or is the symptom of 
some inherited structural flaw, diffi- 
cult to detect in the present state of 
medical knowledge. This second 
school of thought and action finds it 
rational to consider the criminal— 
and what may be wrong with him— 
rather than the crime. It regards 
deprivation of hberty alone as an 
adequate mark of society’s dis- 
approval of the criminal, and the 
infliction of extra harshness as not 
only unnecessary but also a socially 
self-defeating policy which prevents 
regeneration by further hardening 
and deforming the offender. The 
corollary, for this second school of 
thought, is that criminals should be 
treated and rehabilitated rather 
than hurt and punished—and this 
for the sake as much of society as 
of the individual offender. For a 
reclaimed offender can be re-assimi- 
lated and can make his contribution 
to the community instead of remain- 
ing a charge on it, as he is when in 
prison or preying on his fellow men. 


The second school of thought is 
making appreciable headway in the 
world today, thanks to the work of 
a number of brilliant, humanitarian 
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penolozists, particularly in the 
United States and in certain coun- 
tries of Europe. Governments, 
officials and legislators in many 
countues of the world already pay 
considerable heed to the ideas of 
these men. But the other school of 
thougat—the “make punishment 
terrible” school—dies hard and is 
still strongly entrenched in the 
penal and prison systems of all 
nations. The result of this situation 
is a series of the most bizarre con- 
trasts between, for instance, those 
intimidating granite fortresses, the 
London prisons, and the beautiful 
sanatorium-like bungalows in the 
pine woods which are Sweden’s 
latest institutions for young offend- 
ers; between the gruesome horror 
of the electrocution sheds of the 
Unitəd States and the scaffolds 
of France and Spain on the one 
hanc and the peaceful, painstaking 
rehaoilitation and eventual release of 
even the most brutal murderers in 
Holland and Denmark; between the 
vast, dehumanizing penitentiaries of 
some States of the U.S.A., with 
thei- labyrinths of cages like human 
zoos, and, on the other hand, the 
small prisons made of country 
houses with only 50 or roo in- 
mates, in pleasant surroundings, in 
Scandinavia. 


What are the main features 
which penal reformers today con- 
sider essential for further real prog- 
ress towards the elimination of 
crime? First of all, the abolition of 
those relics of an earlier penal 
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practice based on undiluted violence 
against the person of the offender— 
the death penalty and corporal 
punishment. Capital punishment has 
clearly failed as a deterrent. The 
fact that retention countries employ 
it only half-heartedly shows that 
they have lost faith in its efficacy for 
this purpose; and in countries that 
have done away with it there has 
been no sign that its abolition has led 
to an increase in crime. The main 
charge against capital punishment 
is, however, that wherever it is used 
it perpetuates the idea of hurting 
and harming the criminal. It is this 
principle which, carried out through 
prison officers and prison regimes, 
brutalizes offenders and confirms 
them in the way of crime. (One 
might also add that it brutalizes the 
prison officers themselves.) The 
idea of doing physical violence 
to the criminal is, in short, one 
great enemy of rehabilitation and 
regeneration.| 


But even when the idea of phys- 
ical violence has been abandoned, as 
it has been—at least ostensibly—in 
the prison systems of many coun- 
tries, there remains the spiritual 
violence of brutal surroundings and 
contemptuous and bullying attitudes 
of prison officers. All such things 
have incalculable effects in distort- 
ing distorted personalities still fur- 
ther, in turning the offender into 
the confirmed enemy of society, into 
the recidivist or “repeater.” Clearly 
this is above all a problem of rela- 
tions between prison staff and prison 


inmates. Until and unless the for- 
mer see their task as one of human 
regeneration rather than one of 
intimidation and harassment, the 
decisive step in penal reform has 
not been taken. 


One quite simple principle of 
material planning must, however, be 
adopted if anything like a human, 
regenerative relationship between 
prisen officers and prison inmates is 
to be created: prisons or institu- 
tions must be reasonably small. In 
the vast penitentiaries so common 
in the U.S.A. (that in Jackson, 
Michigan, was the most notorious 
example), even in Wandswortu or 
Fentonville in Britain (each with 
over I,000 inmates) all that a rel- 
atively small staff can do is to act 
a3 watch-dogs for security. A 
machine-like coerciveness is bound 
to prevail. In contrast the newer 
youth institutions of Sweden contain 
no more than about 60 inmates 
with a staff of 40 or 50. This makes 
it possible for each officer—whether 
doctor, warder, technical assistant 
or matron—to take a personal inter- 
est in two or three of the delin- 
quents, to get to know something 
atout each one, to develop personal 
relationships with them. The prison 
officers do not need to be psy- 
chiatrists or trained psychotherapists 
to do this, though a certain “ rough- 
and-ready”’ briefing by the prison 
doctor if he is a psychiatrist is an 
obvious advantage and is carried 
out in Sweden. An obvious corollary 
of such a regenerative role of the 
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prison or institution staff is the 
holding of regular staff conferences, 
presided over by the Governor, to 
discuss the personal problems and 
attitudes of individual inmates, not 
in terms of punishment but in terms 
of understanding and helping. 


It would, of course, be utterly un- 
realistic to suggest that prison 
warders, as they have hitherto been 
trained in most countries (merely 
to subdue and “keep in order”), 
are capable immediately of under- 
taking such work, which calls for 
much patience, insight and sym- 
pathy. But it is precisely the effort 
to re-train prison officers for this con- 
structive role which is going on in 
some adventurous countries and 
meeting with success. The new 
Training School for Prison Staff at 
the Hague, for example, provides a 
three-week course for all guards and 
warders, which is quite separate 
from ordinary “security” training. 
Here the officers are instructed by 
psychiatrists and psychologists, and 
they learn to think out and discuss 
the fundamental problems associat- 
ed with crime and punishment. The 
training in how to lock a cell door 
is supplemented by discussion on 
why and whether it is necessary to 
do so. Lectures are given on penal- 
reform measures and their why and 
wherefore. Awkward situations with 
someone acting a “difficult” prison- 
er are played out by warders taking 
part in the courses—with a tramed 
psychologist discussing the wisdom 
or unwisdom of each trainee’s line of 


action in dealing with the problem. 
Even lectures and discussions on 
music and painting take place as 
part of these courses, the assump- 
tion being that quickened sympathy 
and a heightened sensibility are 
assets to prison personnel in what 
should be an important part of their 
task, namely the regeneration of 
submerged and distorted fellow 
humar. beings. 


These lines of approach—small, 
unglocmy prisons and a rehabilita- 
tive prison staff—are two funda- 
mentals of penological progress. 
Another is the proper grouping and 
classification of delinquents so that 
first offenders do not associate with 
and become influenced by confirmed 
and repeated offenders, and so that 
abnormal or psychopathic personal- 
ities—with all their disturbing 
effects—are not mixed up with 
normal people. Many more first 
offenders could with advantage be 
placed on probation and never com- 
mitted to prison than are so treated 
today; but headway has at least 
been made in many countries with 
the separation of such “safe” 
delinquents (however serious their 
offence) and their placement in open 
camps with good facilities for educa- 
tion, industrial training and recrea- 
tion. Thus the unnecessary loss of 
self-respect through incarceration 
behind high walls and locked gate- 
ways is avoided in the case of many 
offerders. In Sweden as many as 
30% of all persons being punish- 
ed are in such open camps; in 
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Britain the figure is 10%. 


But there remains the great and 
formidable problem of the so-called 
hardened offenders and of the men- 
tally abnormal (though not legally 
insane) criminals. To a very great 
extent these recognized two catego- 
ries overlap; for it is recognized 
more and more by penologists that 
a great deal of crime is the result of 
mental abnormality and that only 
by trying to discover the causes 
why a criminal’s mind has become 
warped, and by “mental therapy”’ 
to heal him, is his regeneration pos- 
sible. Often this entails going deep 
intc a person’s past history in which 
serious strains, resulting sometimes 
from maltreatment as a child, are 
discovered. The curative process can 
demand individual psychoanalysis 
or, in some cases, what is known 
as group psychotherapy. In the 
latter form of treatment, volunteer 
groups of delinquents under the 
leadership of a therapist (who must 
be a person of infinite tact and self- 
effacement) are brought to discuss 
their own and one another’s prob- 
lems and grievances together so 
that, in fact, they gradually criticize 
and, as it were, unravel each other. 
This method of treatment has met 
with success in restoring confirmed 
offenders to normality and stability 
in some parts of the United States, 
in Sweden, in Holland and in Britain. 
Probably the most remarkable of 
all centres of psychiatric treatment 
of dangerous offenders in the world 
today is in Utrecht, Holland, where 
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80 abnormal offenders (several of 
them murderers) are receiving in- 
tensive psychotherapy in a virtually 
open clinic, with 30 of them doing 
ordinary jobs in factories and offices 
in the town. The system of home 
leave for inmates every few months 
—so as to maintain links with 
society—is in operation at the 
Utrecht centre as it is in all Swedish 
prisons. It seems certain that the 
curative treatment of criminals by 
psychotherapy, which is still in its 
infancy even in penologically ad- 
vanced nations, ought to be, and is 
destined to be, steadily expanded. 


It is often said that all these new 
and revolutionary methods of deal- 
ing with criminals are an unwar- 
ranted development because they 
involve the spending of great sums 
by society on an “undeserving” 
sector of the population. Is this 
really so? A great Dutch penal 
reformer once told me that a crimi- 
nal with a 30-year record of crime 
kad just been sent to him for 
psychiatric treatment. “That man,” 
said my friend, “has cost society 
£10,000 simply to house him in 
prison during his career of crime. 
If I could receive such offenders for 
treatment in my clinic after their 
first offence I could cure and re- 
generate most of them within three 
years at a cost of £2. 10s. a day, or 
£1,600.” The curative, humane 
approach may also be the econom- 
ical one in the long run. 


DERRICK SINGTON 


INDIAN 


CULTURE IN 


INDONESIA 


(Mr. H.I. S. Kanwar was brought up and educated in Singapore and 
Malaya; he has served as a Commissioned Officer in the Indian Armed Forces 


and is now stationed in New Delhi. 


His study of Indian culture in Indonesia 


complements interestingly Dr. B. Cn. Chhabra’s lecture delivered at the Indian 
Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, on July r6th, 1953, on the 
“Eastward Expansion of Aryan Culture,” which appeared in our November 
1953 issue and as the Institute’s Reprint No. 12 —ED.] 


One of the earliest references to 
Indonesia is found in the Ramayana, 
which mentions Suvarnadvipa, or 
the Isle of Gold (meaning wealth- 
producing Jand), and Javadvipa 
thus: “With all your efforts reach 
Yavadvipa, adorned with seven 
kingdoms, the island of gold and 
silver, rich with mines of gold.” 


The writings of Ptolemy, the an- 
cient Alexandrian geographer and 
astronomer, reveal that there were 
Indian colonists and traders not 
only in Burma and Malaya but also 
in Indonesia and Indochina. Ptol- 
emy mentions the island of Iabidiu 
(the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
name jfavadvipa, modern Java) 
thus: ‘“Iabidiu, which means the 
isle of barley, is said to be of extra- 
ordinary fertility and produces gold 
in abundance.” 


In spite of the fact that the 
Hindu shastras were believed to 
forbid emigration, Indian traders 
ventured across the Bay of Bengal 
to ply their trade in gold, ivory, 
rhinoceros horn, sloes and camphor. 
Stories of the fabulous wealth of 
Indonesia soon spread in India, 
creating great interest. Indian 
scholars familiar with Sanskrit ac- 


companied the traders to study the 
land in all its aspects. Then a 
strange thing happened; the in- 
habitants appreciated the doctrines 
of these scholars so much that by 
gradual stages they found them- 
selves converted to Hinduism and 
Buddhism. 


How did this happen? Some his- 
torians relate that Indonesia received 
wave after wave of immigrants from 
the mainland of Asia. 


The first distinct wave occurred 
around 3,000 B.c., when the immi- 
grants appear to have come from 
Yunan in South China and, spread- 
ing south, to have branched off 
into two streams, one moving to 
India along its eastern coast and the 
other through Burma and Malaya 
and finally to Indonesia and the 
Moluccas. The second distinct wave 
was about 300 B.c., when the ad- 
venturers came down the same route, 
this time fanning out as far as New 
Guinea, where to this day Indonesian 
culture flourishes. With the lapse 
of time, the culture of the two 
waves fused together into Indone- 
siar. civilization, which existed until 
the impact of Hindu civilization 
transformed it. 
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Similarly, during the first thou- 
sand years of this era, there were 
four or five waves of colonization 
by Indian adventurers all over the 
East. Though scattered, their 
colonies were “mainly on strategic 
points and on trace routes.” Sailing 
down the west coast of Malaya, 
they reached Singhapura the “ Lion- 
City,” Sumatra and Java. 


That Indonesia was a highly civi- 
lized and flourishing state has been 
confirmed in both Indian and 
Chinese documents, which mention 
that Davavarman, a king o: Java, 
sent an ambassador to China in 
132 A.D., and in return received a 
golden seal and a viol2t ribbon from 
the then Chinese Emperor. An 
earlier Chinese record, dated about 
20 A.D., includes a description of 
Indonesia, referred to >y the Chinese 
chronicler as “Je-tio.’ Another 
document, the Niddesa, dated about 
the late second centrry, mentions 
the places which a navigator might 
visit along the east cozst of the Bay 
of Bengal, and, when dealing with 
Java and Sumatra, mentions places 
with strange designations such as 
“Sankupantha” (which could be 
climbed only with the aid of spikes), 
“Chhatrapantha”’ (where umbrellas 
were to be used as parachutes for 
descending) and ‘Sakunapantha”’ 
(to which birds served as guides). 


The above facts are confirmed in 
the writings of that famous Chinese 
traveller, Fa-Hien, who visited 
Java in 414 A.D. and recorded that 
the inhabitants were either Brah- 


mins or pagans, and that there were 
even a few Buddhists. In western 
Java are several Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions dating back to the third and 
fourth centuries. One refers to the 
Hindu king Purnavarman, ruler of 
the state of Tarumanagara in 
western Java, comparing his foot- 
prints with those of Vishnu, and 
another to the digging of the Gomati 
and Chandrabhaga canals. There 
also exist in western Java ancient 
shrines dedicated to Brahmanical 
gods. The inscriptions are said to 
be in the script called the Pallava 
Grantha, 


In the fourth century, when the 
Shrivijaya Empire came to exist, 
several Indian scholars visited Indo- 
nesia. A most notable visitor was 
Shrijnan Dipankar, who met there 
Acharya Chandra Kirti, the eminent 
Buddhist scholar, and declared 
Shrivijaya the headquarters of Bud- 
dbism in the East. Prince Guna- 
varman, another eminent Buddhist 
scholar and missionary, ventured 
from his native Kashmir in 420 A.D. 
to spread his gospel in Indonesia. 
His activities were mainly confined 
to Sumatra, owing to which Bud- 
dhism flourished there in a purer 
form. In 423 A.D., Gunavarman 
spent some time in Java en route to 
China. The teachings of these 
Indian scholars were an important 
influence in the emerging of Bud- 
dhism as the predominant faith in 
Indonesia by the sixth century, and 
gave rise to a more refined culture. 


Right up to about 1400 A.D., for 
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almost à thousand years, Buddhism 
and Brahmanism flourished side by 
side. 


Hinduism and Buddhism acting 
as unifying forces, the power of 
Indonesia grew rapidly. With the 
conversion of all the princes, their 
petty squabbles disappeared. From 
this emerged the mighty Shrivijaya 
Empire which flourished for about 
seven hundred years. A great 
naval power based on trade and 
commerce, it reached its peak in 
the eleventh century, then holding 
sway over Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, Malaya, the Philippines, 
part of Indochina, Formosa, Ceylon 
and south-eastern India. It wasa 
home of culture and learning, where 
Chinese scholars on their way to 
India stayed for considerable peri- 
ods, collecting Buddhist manuscripts 
and studying Buddhist philosophy, 
and thus acquiring Buddhist knowl- 
edge prior to landing in India. The 
revenues of some villages in Bihar 
were devoted to the support of a 
Shrivijaya house in the Buddhist 
University of Nalanda. 


In the second half of the four- 
teenth century, Java compleiely 
conquered the Sailendra Empire of 
Shrivijaya, later becoming the seat 
of the Hindu Empire of Majapahit, 
which had risen in east Java to 
spread over Indonesia. During the 
tise of the Majapahit, there were 
internal conflicts amongst the vari- 
ous potentates, the weaker ones 
being eliminated, which in a way 
aided the unification of Indonesia. 
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There was rapid expansion of trade, 
commerce and naval power, so 
much so that many neighbouring 
lands, including Thailand, came 
under its sway. The Majapahit 
Empire had a highly centralized and 
efficient form of government, which 
evolved excellent systems of taxa- 
tion, customs, tolls and revenue. 
There were colonial, commerce, 
public-welfare, health, interior and 
war dspartments, and a supreme 
court with two presiding judges and 
seven other judges. Trade was 
mainly with India and China and 
its cclonies. This empire lasted 
nearly two hundred years, attaining 
its peak from 1355 to 1380. Soon 
after, decay set in following the 
famine of 1426, and the empire 
vanished in the same way as its 
predecessor, its doom being hurried 
on by the ever-growing force of 
Islam in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. 


When the Hindu colonists and 
Buddhist missionaries set foot in 
Indonesia to introduce Indian cul- 
ture they found a flourishing Indo- 
nesian culture, and, when the two 
cultures met, their fusion resulted 
in a new culture comprising the 
best of both. As a consequence, 
the art of Indonesia is a mixture of 
Hincu-Buddhist and Hindu-Java- 
nese arts, which have been used to 
expr2ss the ideas deeply rooted in 
the native ancestor cult. It was 
but inevitable that, initially, art in 
Indcnesia should be predominantly 
Indian in character, but later it 
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gradually adapted itself to native 
ideals. 


Several ancient monuments and 
inscriptions ani traditions existing 
in Indonesia, especially in Java, are 
a living evidence of the infiuence of 
Indian culture. A Malay inscrip- 
tion, dated 684 A.D., ot a Mahayana 
Buddhist ruler of Shrivijaya named 
Jayanasa, speaxs of the Vajrayana 
school of thought developed in 
Bengal in the mid-seventh century, 
whose first preacher was Saraha, 
once head of the Nalanda Univer- 
sity. It is the earliest evidence of 
Mahayana Buddhism in Indonesia. 
Since Anangava‘ra, a son of Gopala, 
the founder of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal, appears to have been a 
contemporary of the Sumatran 
Jayanasa, it is indeed amazing that 
the new doctrme should almost 
simultaneously become prominent 
at places so far apart. 


There is the interesting Janggal in- 
scription in central Java, dated 760 
A.D., recording the consecration of 
the Maharishi Agastya. From a 
later inscription in Javanese, dated 
863 a.D, mencioning Agastya’s 
descendants as heving settled there, 
it appears that the Maharishi may 
have ventured across the Bay 
of Bengal in the early Indian 
colonization period. 


At Kalasan, also in central Java, 
exists an inscription, dated 778 A.D., 
said to be in a Nerth Indian script, 
recording the erection of a temple 
of the Mahayana goddess Tara. 
Since a similar sczipt was in vogue 


in far-off Nalanda about the ninth 
century, there is evidence to show 
that this worship could have come 
only from the Palas of Bengal, a fact 
supported by another inscription 
in the same script at Kelurak, 
which refers to the Rajeguru’s 
arrival from Gudidvipa (the old 
name for Bengal) to “purify with 
the holy dust of his feet” the 
Sailendra king of central Java. 
Noted archeologists, taking into 
consideration inscriptions of the 
same period in Java and Bengal, 
opine that the Sailendra king wed- 
ded the daughter of the Bengal 
king Dharampala, named Tara, who 
was eventually influential in having 
the temple of Tara built at Katasan. 
All this suggests that Shrivijaya 
received Mahayana Buddhism from 
Bengal. 


The oldest monuments of Java 
are the Hindu temples in the Dieng , 
Plateau, dating back to the begin- 
ning of the eighth or even the late 
seventh century. The Mahayana 
Buddha Temple of Borobudur is a 
marvel not only of Indo-Javanese 
Fut also of temple architecture. 
The entire life of Buddha is depict- 
2d in rare sculptures and reliefs for 
the benefit of the worshippers, who 
were mostly illiterate. The temple 
covers a whole hill carved into a 
atupa, its walls adorned with exqui- 
site bas-reliefs relating the Maha- 
vana legends, which are so plarned 
that as one moves from the lower to 
the upper storeys there is a feeling 
of rising to higher spiritual levels. 
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In the ninth century one finds the 
grand Brahmanical temple of Pram- 
banan with its wonderful stone 
reliefs from the Ramayana legends, 
a tradition carried down to the 
thirteenth century, as shown by the 
Panataran group of temples in east 
Java representing similar Ramayana 
scenes, though in the Javanese 
shadow-figure ( wayang ) style. The 
Mahabharata stories, with the 
Krishna legends, also appeared in 
sculptured figures, puppets and 
shadow-plays based on the Javanese 
versions which mspire the Indo- 
nesians even today, after their con- 
version to Islam. In the second 
half of the ninth century, Hinduism 
again became the predominating 
faith in central Java; but Buddhism 
and it continued side by side. 
During the last centuries of the 
Hindu-Javanese period, when the 
mystical and magical ideas of the 
Tantras began to influence Bud- 
dhism as well as Hinduism, strong 
tendencies towards a syncretism of 
the two religions made themselves 
evident. 


The art, language, literature and 
political and social institutions of 
Java bear an unmistakable impress 
of Indian ideas to this day. The 
spirit of Javanese poetry, drama, 
music and dancing is close to the 
Indian, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata having played a very 
important part in the development 
of these fine arts. The epics of the 
Hindus as well as many of their 
Puranas are still available in Java- 
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nese versions. Some of the scien- 
tific anc medical texts of India are 
among the literary remains of an- 
cient Java. Shiva was a popular 
deity of the ancient Javanese; as 
was also Shakti or Devi. Images 
of Ganesha and of Kartikeya have 
been unearthed in Java. Vishnu 
with his carrier Garuda is represent- 
ed in the sculptures found there. 

The influence of Borneo is attested 
by several Sanskrit inscriptions of 
the fifth century, acknowledging 
gifts oi gold and cows to Brahmins, 
who were an important element of 
the population there. Brahmanical 
rites and ceremonies found great 
favour at the court. Sandstone 
images unearthed in Borneo include 
those of Hindu gods—Shiva, 
Ganesha, Nandi, Agastya, Brahma 
and Mahakali. A few are of Bud- 
dhist figures. Mention may also be 
made of the seven gold figures of 
the Buddha and several Bodhisat- 
tvas recently discovered in West 
Bornzo. Their exquisite style and 
workmanship are characteristically 
Indian. 

The greatest living monument to 
the influence of Indian culture is the 
wonder isle of Bali. From the thir- 
teen-h to the sixteenth centuries, 
when Islam spread over Sumatra 
and Java, 
its march halted on the shores of Bali, 
Instead of erecting mosques to Moham- 
med, the people continued to build 
elaborate stone and brick temples to 
theiz Hindu gods—and still do. 

There isa large number of shrines to 
Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma in Bali. 
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In Indonesia, the Indian immi- 
grants are still known as “Orang 
Kaling,” a survival of the name 
Kalinga, by which the people of 
Orissa were known. In the third 
century, the Kalingas and the 
Andhras of Orissa and Vengi laid 
the foundation of Indianized states 
in these islands. The expansive 
movement of Indian culture had its 
heyday in Java, the Hindu basis of 
whose culture has been a marvel of 
India’s cultural colonization. It was 
a prince of Kalinga who inaugurated 
this movement by founding a Hindu 
state in Java in the first cantury. 
Later there came into existence an- 
other Hindu kingdom in central 
Java, which was called Ho-Ling or 
Kalinga, after the name of the 
original homeland of the colonists, 
The Sailendra dynasty, which be- 
came so famous in south-east Asia, 
is believed to have come originally 
from Orissa, which then was a 
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stronghold of Buddhism despite the 
ruling dynasty being Brahmanical. 


One of the greatest tributes to 
the influence of Indian culture and 
art in Indonesia is paid by Havell 
in his book The Ideals of Indian 
Art:— 


Indian art in Java has a character 
of its own which distinguishes 1t from 
that of the continent from whence it 
came. There runs through both the 
same strain of deep serenity, but in the 
divine ideal of Java we lose the austere 
feeling which characterizes tha Hindu 
sculpture of Elephanta and Mamalla- 
puram. There is more of human 
contentment and joy in Indo-Javanese 
Art, an expression of that peaceful 
security which Indian colonists enjoyed 
in their happy island home, azter the 
centuries of storm and struggle which 
their forefathers had experienced on 
the mainland. 


H. I. S. Kanwar 


The mass of cumulative ev:dence, recently reinforced, and the conclusive 


opinions furnished by many scholars, all gc to prove that India was the Alma 
Mater of the civilization, arts and sciences of all other nations and even of all 
the great religions of antiquity. It is no idle fancy of a few who distort facts in 
order to glorify their country, but the corroborated evidence of countless 
scholars that India was the birth-place of civilization and culture, in fact the 
cradle of the human race. And when we say “India” we do not mean the 
India of our modern days but that of the archaic, prehistoric period, when 
countries which subsequently came to be known by other names were all called 
India. In those ancient times an unbroken continent—later destroyed by a 
geological upheaval—included not only Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Annam, 
the Malay Peninsula and Malay Archipelago, which territories Dr. Chhabra 
mentions in his paper as comprising Greater India, but what we now call 
Iran on the one hand, and Tibet, Mongolie, Great Tartary and even far-away 
Tasmania on the other, were considered by the ancients as India and were 
designated as Upper, Lower and Western India. 


—II.C. Reprint No. 12, Preface, p. I 


SOME PACIFIST PIONEERING 


IN 


AMERICA 


[Reginald Reynolds, author of White Sahibs in India and Beware of 
Africans, completes his study on pacifists begun in our September number.—-ED.] 


When writing recently on the 
subject “What Are Pacifists Do 
ing?” I rashly offered, since I was 
then on my way to America, to 
follow up what was mainly a critical 
statement on pacifism in Great 
Britain with some account of paci- 
fist action in the United States. 
After four and a half months of 
travelling in the States I find that 
my knowledge is, in fact, restricted 
to a limited study of the work of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, but that alone seems to 
justify some reflections. 


On the face of it the reader might 
imagine that I had moved only 
among Quakers. In fact, however, 
the A.F.S.C., which operates on a 
scale vastly greater than any paci- 
fist organization in Britain, does 
not confine its work to Quakers and 
Quakerism, It uses people of all 
denominations or none. It works 
among non-Quakers principally, and 
has a relationship with non-pacifists 
unparalleled by any other pacifist 
organization that I know. Its 
objectives are broadly Christian, 
pacifist and humanitarian, ranging 
from the work of relief and rehabil- 
itation to that with which I was 
directly concerned this summer— 
social, political and spiritual edu- 
cation. 


In discussing the work of the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee I have no wish to suggest that 
the werk of other pacifist organiza- 
tions in America is unimportant. 
The Christian pacifists have long 
been building up, in the American 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, an 
organization generally considered 
by outsiders to be more radical 
and more realistic than its counter- 
part in Great Britam—and both 
radicalism and realism might be 
expeczed of any group in which 
the adle mind of A. J. Muste has 
long played such a distinguished 
part. 


The War Resisters League—a 
secular body, comparable to the 
Peace Pledge Union in Britain—has 
also had able leaders, none more so 
than its brilliant Secretary today, 
Bayard Rustin. But I saw no evi- 
dence that either of these organi- 
zations had found the means to 
break new ground. My impression 
—which may have been superficial 
—was that they have the same 
tendency so noticeable in the F.O.R. 
and P.P.U. in Britain: the ten- 
dency to move in a circle. This 
criticism applies even more to many 
smaller groups and especially to 
many “Intentional Communities” 
of tke Bruderhof type. 
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The best idea becomes socially 
sterile when it circulates only within 
a closed cult. No pacifist wants 
that sterility, but few have found 
the means of breaking through. 
What I saw of A.F.S.C. work in 
America seemed important to me 
because it did break through and 
because its methods were essentially 
experimental and subject to con- 
tinual re-evaluation. 


I have attended many Sum- 
mer Schools in Britain—Socialist 
Summer Schools run by the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party and attended 
by its devotees; Quaker Summer 
Schools attended by Quakers; Paci- 
fist Summer Schools attended, 
mainly at least, by pacifists One 
ot the few exceptions was an F.O.R. 
Summer School in 1954 where many 
of the students—perhaps a major- 
ity—were not pacifists; but this I 
noted as an exception to the general 
rule, with the kope that the 
British Fellowship of Reconciliation 
was planning its future on these 
lines. It was not until I went to 
America this summez that I was 
able to participate in a whole 
programme of this kind in which 
for months I was able to meet 
people of very different opinions 
from my own on the basis of a 
common search for truth. 


What we should call a Summer 
School is called an ‘Institute’ by 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Most Institutes last a week 
and I noted four distinct types: 
(x1) The type intended for adults 


of all ages; (2) the “Family In- 
stitute,” to which whole families 
are invited to come, provision be- 
ing made for the entertainment 
and even for the education—ac- 
cording to their capacity—of the 
children; (3) the Institute for 
college students and (4) the Insti- 
tute for “teenagers.” The first 
type is possible cn a non-residential 
basis and can be held in a city, 
attended by people unable to at- 
tend a residential school. This 
appears to be the only advantage 
of the non-residential type, which 
loses much by the absence of a full 
and complete social life. The 
second, third and fourth types 
were, in my experience, always held 
at some conference centre—perhaps 
a camp away in the country —or at 
a residential college or university. 


Other activities of the A.F.S.C. 
include seminars (one, at which I 
was present for a week, lasted for a 
month altogether) and work camps 
for “teenagers” and older people. 
The two “teenage” work camps 
where I spent some time each lasted 
six weeks. None of the activities I 
have listed so far are unknown in 
other countries, though the kind of 
people, they attracted and the way 
the essential task was tackled gave 
me cause for much reflection. There 
were, however, other forms of activ- 
ity which have, so far as I am 
aware, no counterpart in any other 
country. Among these were pro- 
jects which enabled college students 
to do valuable voluntary work in 
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public institutions, living a com- 
munal group life and sharing their 
ideas and problems. There was a 
similar form of project for students 
spending the long vacation in indi- 
vidual jobs. It is valuable for 
them to learn something of other 
people’s work and their lives, but 
there is nothing new in the idea of 
manual (and even “menial’’) work 
for American students in vacation 
time. What is new here is the fact 
that the A.F.S.C. establishes cen- 
tres where these student-workers 
live and are able, under the guid- 
ance of a good Warden, to get 
something more than dollars out of 
the experience—an inter-racial com- 
munity life and some organized 
talks and discussions. 


So far I have said nothing that 
sounds very revolutionary. From 
such structures one could produce 
anything or nothing. All depends 
upon two questions: Who takes 
part in these projects? and What 
leadership is offered them? I do 
not regard the A.F.S.C. as a perfect 
organization. (Indeed, its human 
fallibility, added to my own, often 
made my journeys quite terrifying 
experiences, and it was a source of 
wonder to me that I did, in fact, 
always arrive where I was expected.) 
But I learned more from A.F.S.C. 
techniques, and from the very able 
people engaged for the work, than 
I have learned from anybody or 
anything (on the subject of pacifist 
education) since I studied the 
methods of Gandhiji in India. 
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First, then, the participants. I 
was astonished at the heavy non- 
Quaker, non-pacifist majorities I 
found at the outset in the Institutes 
for younger people. How they 
were induced to come at all, I do 
not know; but there they were. 
Most of the bungling pacifists I 
know would have wrecked the 
whole show, confronted with such 
a golden temptation, but this brings 
me to the most vital point: treat- 
ment. If I cannot explain how the 
A.F.S.C. manages to collect non- 
pacifist boys and girls, I can, at 
least, try to explain what it does 
with them. 


There is, to begm with (and to 
end with for that matter) abso- 
lutelv no effort in the Institutes to 
“pluz” pacifism. The basic as- 
sumption is simply that everyone 
wants to know truth from falsehood 
and to have some clue to right 
acticn in personal and social deci- 
sions. The “faculty” members or 
“resource people” are there to help 
this search by supplying informa- 
tion, stimulating discussion and en- 
couraging the participants to look 
at Luman problems not merely as 
intelectual laboratory experiments 
but as things demanding a sensitive 
and imaginative perception. The 
A.F.S.C. bas confidence in truth. 
It does not, in my observation, 
even seek to obtain an all-pacifist 
“faculty” for any of its Institutes. 
Indeed, even so, the chief cause of 
alarm at faculty meetings always 
seemed to be the speed at which 
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young people—many if not most of 
them—confronted for the first time 
with a challenge to conventional 
assumptions, were reaching radical 
conclusions. We were so anxious 
that they should not too lightly 
accept new ideas (including paci- 
fism itself) that more than once an 
extremely able performance as a 
“Devils Advocate”? was given by 
one of the “resource people,” in 
order to give these young revolu- 
tionaries something solid for their 
new teeth. The result of this tactic 
was the immediate development of 
the young people and of their 
arguments. Some of them, defend- 
ing what was to them a new 
position, said things which will 
remain in my memory for the fresh- 
ness of perception that they con- 
veyed. 


Another useful tactic which was 
practised successfully, and greatly 
appreciated by boys and girls, was 
that of asking questions rather than 
making statements—essentially the 
Socratic method. The ‘resource 
person” conducting a discussion on 
these lines would often find, very 


early in the discussion, that certain 


words (“Socialism” and ‘Com- 
munism’’ would be very obvious 
instances) had sinister connotations. 
This would be the signal for an 
immediate investigation of any 
such word. What was it that 
made it so fearful? Was it the 
factual content of the word, and, if 
so, why? If not, was the word 
just a kind of swear-word, used to 


create prejudice? By looking into 
the emotional content of a word and 
the reasons for its being favourably 
regarded, we were able to help the 
young people do their own thinking 
rather than accept the ready-made 
ideas of others. But even this 
process had its limits. Under wise 
direction I have participated at 
sessions when the whole faculty sat 
zn silence, just listening while boys 
and girls wrestled with problems. 
One learned that way—at least I 
did—to have much more confidence 
in the belief that truth is great and 
will prevail. I remember one such 
cccasion when the Dean of the 
Faculty who had himself insisted on 
this procedure sat on the grass 
beside me, tearing it up by the 
handful in impotent impatience be- 
cause the kids seemed to be heading 
into an intellectual blind alley. We 
looked at each other, almost hold- 
ing our breath, and once there was 
a muttered exchange—we both 
knew the very word they needed, 
but neither of us could speak! And 
then...a boy of nineteen said it, 
and he said it with more beauty 
and more force than either of us 
cculd have given to it. 


That flair for the right thing, 
which could develop within one 
week of intensive discussions, took 
many forms. On one occasion a 
group of fairly extroverted “‘teen- 
agers”’—though mentally above the 
average—sat round a camp fire on 
the last evening, after hours of 
hilarity. I was asked to speak, to 
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sum up as well as I could in a short 
time the experiences of the week. 
When I had finished, being deeply 
moved myself by the ending of an 
unforgettable comradeship, I feared 
that there would be fresh bursts of 
superficial gaiety—such as I too 
had enjoyed so recently, but felt to 
be no longer in keeping with the 
moment. Instead there was a brief 
silence and then the kids started io 
sing softly. The song they chose 
expressed all the aspiration which 
was in my own heart for them and 
for their future. They left the 
camp fire, still singing, clasping 
hands in the dark in a deep ritual 
of farewell. 


So far as the A.F.S.C. could ar- 
range it, all these projects were 
inter-racial and often inter-national. 
There was difficulty, however, in 
getting Negroes to the work camps 
—it was not enough to offer bur- 
saries, because most of the coloured 
people belong to poorer classes and 
a young Negro student generally 
has to earn money ın his vacation. 
He might be able to afford a 
week’s time for an Institute, and 
many, of course, were found in the 
industrial projects, sharing the 
communal life provided by the 
A.F.S.C.; but a six weeks’ work 
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camp would be more difficult. So 
it happened that there were no 
Negroes in the two work camps 
which I visited. But when the 
campers at one of these made a 
week-end excursion into “‘segre- 
gated” territory they decided to 
refuse all facilities offered only to 
white people. They had themselves 
reached the conclusion that, al- 
though (by mere chance) there 
were #0 Negroes in their group, 
they should act as though there were. 


One of the girls—she was about 
sixteen—recalled this incident later 
at a discussion in an Institute where 
I met her again. The discussion 
turned on what was right and what 
was “practical” and she told them 
of the decision made by the work 
campers. “We had to decide,” 
she said, “which was practical: to 
live in comfort for three or four 
days or to be at peace with yourself 
afterwards.” 


That’s what I mean when I say 
that the A.F.S.C. method is revolu- 
tionary. Kids who would probably 
never have reached such conclu- 
sions, left to themselves, were given 
a stimulus to think and feel. They 
did the rest, and I am still be- 
wildered at some of the results. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 


AVANINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
CONCEPT OF ART 


[ Dr. Sudhir Kumar Nandi’s thesis entitled “Studies in Æsthetics” won the 
Griffith Memorial Research Prize of the Calcutta University m 1949. He writes 
this interesting essay about a great pioneer of the Indian Renaissance,—Ep 5 


Avanindranath is the father of 
the modern Indian art movement. 
He drank deep at the fountain of 
both Eastern and Western art, and 
imbibed all that was noble and fine 
in both. Old Indian traditions 
inspired him. The Westerner 
Havell initiated him into the mys- 
teries of ancient Indian art. He 
discerned the excellence of Chinese 
and Japanese art, and did not 
hesitate to follow them in some of 
his sketches and drawings. The 
Japanese savant and artist, Okakura, 
made a deep impression on his 
mind, and helped him a great deal 
in understanding the true spirit of 
Japanese art. Tagore also found 
good guides in Gilerdi and C. L. 
Palmer. Palmer taught him the 
technique of oil painting. Hə also 
drew inspiration fram Ravivarma, 
then the master artist of India. 

Avanindranath headed the revi- 
valist movement in art in twenzieth- 
century India :— 

The early years of this century saw 
the first big and effective protest 
against the deplorable corruption of 
India’s arts. The small band of 
pioneers round Avanindranath Tagore 
opened their eyes and minds wide to 
all sorts of impressions. Not onlv did 
they turn back to the traditional arts 


of India. . .but they also learned from 
the arts of further Asia and from the 
modern movement in Europe.4 


Thus many an artistic tradition 
mingled at the confluence of the 
noble soul that was Avanindra- 
nath’s, and he imparted his fine 
universal eclecticism to the move- 
ment he led. 


Avanindranath identifies art and 
beauty, and this beauty has truth 
for its pedestal. The so-called ugly 
object of experience could be a 
subject of art, and consequently 
beautiful, if it receives proper re- 
crientation at the hands of a true 
artist.2 Art is beautiful and it is 
true. False pretensions are ugly. 
Keats identified truth and beauty, 
and Tagore follows in his footsteps. 
We also had similar views from 
such a savant as Romain Rolland, 
who said categorically that, if art 
had anything to do with dabbling 
in falsity, we had better say good- 
bye to all art. His single-minded 
devotion to truth only made Tagore’s 
art all the more fascinating, and it 
had its appeal to all who knew how 
to read the cryptic language of fine 
arts. 


Of course artistic truth is different 
from facts. For Tagore, “Truth” 





1 “Indian Painting,” Ey R. V. Leypzn in The Times of India Annual, 1952 
2 Bagishwart Lectures. By AVANINDRANATH TAGORE., p. 213 
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had a different connotation. He 
did not mean that art should be 
mere photographs of what we see 
all around us.. Artistic truth and 
truth in the sense of correspondence 
with facts are different. Artistic 
anatomy is different from medical 
anatomy.® Artistic anatomy fluc- 
tuates and changes. It is a chame- 
leon. History and art are different. 
Gibbon is a historian; Cesar is 
an artist. One wrote the history 
of Rome and the other created 
history. One is a chronicler of 
facts with no freedom of his own; 
the other is an artist enjoying the 
full freedom of creation. So truth 
in the artistic sense should not be 
confused with truth in the common 
sense. Fictions and fairy tales are 
valued as works of art. They have a 
different standard of evaluation and 
it is not correspondence with facts. 


This view of Avanindranath had 
the approval of his illustrious uncle 
Rabindranath Tagore. Rabindra- 
nath characterized art as Maya. It 
does not follow reality or care for 
any faithful representation thereof. 
It is deceptive—it creates a world 
of illusion. It is a sort of magic— 
of course, not in any ignoble sense. 
The seedling is made to sprout up 
without a seed. Man is made out 
of the moon and the moon out of 
man. That is what actually the 
artist does.* 








“ Shilpa O Deka tativa,” op. cii., p. 105. 


3 
+ “Asundar,” Lectures, p. 213. 
& 
6 


“Lavanya,” Bagiskhwars Lectures, p. 381. 


Bharat Shilper Shadanga, p. 25. 


Bertrand Russell has told us that 
a student of philosophy should not 
be afraid of paradoxes. The world 
of art and the world of experience, 
though different in their very na- 
ture, are not completely divorced 
from each other. They are somehow 
related in the broad compass of an 
appreciating mind. There is a 
continuity from one world to the 
other—from the world of experience 
to the world of art. Art is unity, 
and chis unity is a type of coherence 
in its different parts or aspects. 
The artist sees unity in the diversity 
of nature. The many are harmonized 
into a rounded whole and the 
appearance of unity becomes a 
reality with the artist. He sees 
nature and creates it. For an artist, 
seeing is creating and his creation 
does not follow natural laws.° That 
is why Tagore again and again told 
us that art is Nivyati-krita-ntyama- 
rahita (without the laws made by 
néture). It follows nature but also 
strpasses it. There is a continuity, 
a passage from one to the other. 
This coherence is not only vital for 
any true work of art but also 
recessary for a proper appreciation 
of it. Without a sympathetic feeling 
towards the work of art, no one 
could appreciate its beauty. If it 
grates on one’s imagination, a work 
of art is rejected as a failure. Thus 
it must cohere, it must agree, with 
the appreciator’s mental disposition. 
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So a work oi art must cohere in 
its different parts; somehow cohere 
with nature; aad cohere also with 
the appreciating mind. The artist, 
to quote Tagore,’ “brings the life 
that is pulsating in the diversity of 
natural forms to bear upon his 
creation. His brush becomes the 
vehicle of his will to create and 
unites the artist’s universe, the 
artist and his creaticn in a rounded 
whole.” Tagore be:ieved that the 
six laws of paint:ng as prescribed 
by our shastras wete meant for 
bringing together in a close harmony 
the creator, the creation, the ap- 
preciator and the content of the 
creation. 


On the one hand we have the 
shackles that nature offers in the 
form of her laws, on the other hand 
we have the freedom of the world 
of imagination. Art attempts a 
synthesis of the two. It creates an 
image that sometimes looks natural 
and sometimes does not, and yet it 
outshines nature in point of perfec- 
tion. For an artist nature might be 
the starting point but not the goal. 
This problem of art has been ably 
described by Bracquemont :— 


Art has been pursuing the Chimera 
attempting to reconcile two opposites, 
the most slavish fidelity to nature and 
the most absolute independence, so 
absolute that the work of art may 
claim to be a creation. 


The mimetic element in art does 
not in any way affect its character 


7 Op. crt., p. II 


as creation. The artist creates a 
novel quality which makes art what 
it is. Man as an artist becomes a 
second creator. He gives birth to 
shape and form in a world where 
there were none. Rhyme and 
rhythm are his own creation and he 
imparts life to the inert and the 
dead. That is the business with 
which tae artist Fusies himself. 


Let ts understand this nature- 
art relation. To make art a true 
creation we must be selective and 
interpretative. We must have ears 
to hear and eyes to see. To see 
what was never on sea or land is not 
ordinary seeing; to hear the whis- 
pers of the spirit of the woodland 
we need < Wordsworth’s ears. All 
that we cee and hear cannot be 
reproducec. in the domain of art. 
If it is 30 reproduced it flags, 
becomes stale and tiring. This view 
of Tagore had a wide support in 
many quarters. Weirtz writes: 
“Nothing is so tiring as a constant 
close imitatzon of life. One comes 
back inevicably to imaginative 
work.” This world of imagination 
give us relie? from the boredom of 
repetitive experiences. It is André 
Malraux’s ““musée imaginaire” or 
“museum cf imagination” that 
makes an art:st what he is supposed 
to be. There he finds all the 
treasures left to him as a legacy by 
men of talent and taste. He selects 
material and orms therefrom, and 
gleans crude fects from nature. His 


8 Drishis O Srishti,” Baztshwart Lectures, p. 52. 
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esthetic sense would teach him 
what to select from nature and how 
to doit. Like an adept gardener,’ 
an artist is to select the materials 
for his work of art. “Artistic 
reality ” is to be picked up from a 
world of “ inartistic realities.” This 
realization of the “‘artistic”’ and the 
“inartistic ” 1s innate in every true 
artist; it can hardly be acquired. 
This concept of the ‘‘innateness”’ 
of artistic insight which we find in 
Tagore is shared by many well- 
known artists and art critics. To 
quote R. G. Hatton :— 


There is true and false realization, 
there is a realization which seeks to 
impress the vital essence of the subject 
and there is a realization which bases 
its success upon its power to present a 
deceptive illusion. 


This “realization which seeks to 
umpress the vital essence of the 
subject” is the artist’s. 


Art is to supplement nature. 
Nature is handicapped by matter, 
and art is the handiwork of spirit. 
In art, spirit speaks to spirit. The 
philosophy of the Upanishads in- 
spired the Indian mind for ages and 
the Tagores were initiated into the 
tenets of this great philosophy at an 
early age. Avanindranath believed 
that the absolute mind touched all 
true works of art and made them 
what they were. Rabindranath 
shared his belief. Rabindranath 
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defined art as the “response of 
man’s creative soul to the call of the 
real.’"1¢ Similar definitions of art 
may be found in the West. Van 
Loon, for example, writes :— 

Man, even at his proudest moments, 
is a puny and helpless creature when 
he compares himself to the Gods. For 
the Gods speak unto him through 
creation. Man tries to answer, he tries 
to vindicate himself and that answer, 
that vindication—is really what we 
call art. 


This response of man is a new 
creation, a new entity pitted against 
the divine creation. It plays with 
empir-cal data and brings forth the 
light that never was on sea or land. 


Tagore considers art to be inter- 
pretative. It interprets nature and 
suggests a new meaning to all the 
drab and mechanical ways of nature. 
This suggestiveness is the business 
of art. He quotes relevant lines 
from Gilbert :— 


Art interprets the mightier speech of 
nature. It is a poetical language for 
it is an utterance of the imaginated 
addressed to the imaginated and to 
rouse 2motion.!? 


Tagore has given an interesting 
account of how reality is transform- 
ed and transmuted and is given a 
new habitation and a name in the 
artist's imagination. The account 
is really fascinating and opens up a 
new vista of the working of the 





$ “ Shilper Sacalata O Acalata,” Bagishwars Lectores, p. 77. 


10 Religion of Man, p. 139 
u The Arts of Mankind, p. 25. 


12 Shilper Sacalata O dcalata,’ Bagtshwars Lectures, p. 80. 


13 Jodasankor Dhare, pp. 151-2. 
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artist’s mind. His imagination 
obeys its own laws. No set rule 
is there for him which demands 
abject surrender. Set rules are 
meant for the art students and 
not for the artist; classical images 
of Gods and Goddesses demand a 
rigid conformity to all that is 
laid down in the shasivas; but 
with regard to image-making of 
other varieties the artist must enjoy 
complete freedom.44 The true 
artist’s mind is like a stream over- 
flowing its banks on one side, where 
there are the rules of law. But just 
as a river forms new lands and 
pastures on one bank while cestroy- 
ing everything that comes on the 
other, so is the artist’s creative 
energy. It breaks through the age- 
old traditions only to create new 
ones. It disobeys the traditional 
do’s and don’t’s only to obey the in- 
ner law of the artist’s mind. In 
this sense the artist must be abso- 
lutely free. Tagore considers this 
absolute freedom from all Sutside 
dictations essential for the creation 
of true works of art. That is why 
he repudiated the copy theor-7 again 
and again.!® In his brochure entitled 
Bharat Shilper Shadanga, we come 
across copious quotations from 
Bowie’s noted book, On the Laws of 
Japanese Painting, and these quota- 
tions were meant to show that art 
does not reproduce what we see in 
nature. 


14 Bharat Shilpa Murti, p. 3 
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They paint what they feel rather 
than what they see... .It is the artistic 
impression which they strive to per- 
petuate in their work.1¢ 


The artist’s work is done when 
the subjective impressions are ob- 
jectified. That is why Benedetto 
Croce defined art as “ desubjectiti- 
cation of subjective feelings,” 


The land of the neo-idealist Croce 
afterwards showed signs of a defi- 
nite swing towards realism. The 
“eader of this neo-realist movement 
was Luchino Visconti. Cesare 
Zavattini, another exponent of this 
school, explains their mission 
thus :— 


We want to show the wonders of 
reality. Our idea is to show people 
things that happen under their own 
eyes, to enable them to savor, to enjoy 
the flavor of every day. 


But this craze for presenting the 
crudely real in art has already 
shown signs of decaying influence. 
People do not like to face the same 
ugliness of life there in the world of 
art. “Lack of sound and construc- 
tive optimism ” in their productions 
Eas made the neo-realist movement 
ctnpopular in Italy. An exact copy 
or a close proximity to reality does 
not make any art great. 


Avanindranath did not share the 
view of these neo-realists. He stood 
for selected and embellished nature. 
Nature so reorientated could find a 
place in the world of art. Ilustra- 


18° Drishts O Srishti? Bagishwart Lectures, p. 33, “ Rupa Dekha,” Lectures, p. 277. 


18 On the Laws of Japanese Patnicng, p. 8. 
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i tions of this theory could be found of painting. There we find that an 
in quite a large number among the allegiance to the “real” has taken 
works of Avanindranath. Paintings away much of the charm and sug- 
and sketches like “Shahjahaner gestiveness that we find in the 
Mrityu” and “In Mid-Sea” could  first-named paintings. 
be cited a Histences pone i Thr According to Tagore, the artist’s 
pathos in “Shahj ahaner Mrityu business is the creation of a different 
ene ae arene word vane ee ee away 
from the world of mundane exis- 
daughter only a few days back. tence. His mind’s eye far surpasses 
l; For a comparison, we may refer the capacities of the most powerful 
to the paintings of Madame Chiang telesccpe;17 and discovers fairy 
Kai-shek, as a representative of ands which we common people 
that tribe of artists whose landscape could never possibly see. This 
paintings are acclaimed the best in artist is everywhere. He might 
the world. Madame Chiang’s paint- Jive here as an Avanindranath and 
ings showed her faith in an there as a Bacon in a different 
esthetics akin to that of Avanin- perspective. It was a Bacon who 
dranath. But she was not always could discover his New Atlantis far 
ee an a ectifying a away from the din and bustle of this 
eelings in the right way. en world of ours. Bacon was sure of 
she grew over-realistic and her pj. place there. pees 
paintings lost much of the charm í | 
and beauty that we find in her less He new that when he put out to sea 
>» realistic works. Two of her paint- ere would sae Bie Gudisturbed 
NO i i . ; by the tides of time, a great Island 
ings, “Looking up Miao Kao Ter- A , 

i ey . a of Utopia, his own New Atlamis—one 
raper cand Wonter Pines; appeal of the dreams of his philosophical 
to a casual visitor to an art-gallery. system—glittering in the sunlight of 
When these two pieces are con- Eternity.18 
trasted with two other paintings, i f i . 
“Autumn Garden Party” and “Four His pen immortalized his dream. 
Occupations,” by the same artist, The visionaries testify to the vera- 
the truth of our contention becomes ‘ity of Tagore’s observation that 
apparent. It has been said of the business of art is creation of 
Madame Chiang that she paints ê different set of values and not 
from memory; but this does not ‘Te mimicry. 
hold good of the last-named pieces SUDHIR KUMAR NANDI 

17 “ Drishti O Srishti,” Bhagishwarı Lectures, p. 51 
i 18 Living Biographies of Great Philosophers By Henry Tuomas and Dana LEE 
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ONE SOURCE, ONE GOAL* 


So many students and citizens of 
Montreal came to hear the short series 
of lectures on “East and West,” which 
were given by Dr. Radhakrishnan in 
1954 under the auspices of McGill Uni- 
versity, that it was necessary to transfer 
them from a lecture-hall to a vast 
gymnasium. That, one feels, was sym- 
bolically apt. At any rate the final 
reaction was suitably athletic. The 
audience of some 3,000 people jumped 
to its feet in a spontaneous ovation of 
sustained applause. There is little for 
a reviewer of the published text of 
these lectures to do but add his own 
belated and feeble but no less en- 
thusiastic plaudit. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s title refers, of 
course, not to East and West Europe 
but to Asia and the West, the twain 
that are fated, so we used to be told, 
never to meet. Radhakrishnan will have 
none of that deadly dualism. ‘There 
is not,” he roundly asserts to begin 
with, “an Eastern view which is dif- 
ferent from the Western view of life.” 
From common beginnings, of which 
the Indo-European language group is 
an eloquent reminder, Eastern and 
Western peoples have developed rather 
different potentialities of human nature, 
but “today both of them are tackling 
the same problem, the reconciliation of 
the values of mind with those of spirit.” 


A culture is to be understood, Radha- 
krishnan emphasizes, in terms of the 
norms and beliefs which sustain it, 
the spiritual forces which determine its 
social framework. For “a culture is not 
the superstructure of the material 
means of production, as the Marxists 





* East and West. Soms Reflecticns. 
Memorial Lectures. First Series, 1954. 
1955. Cloth, ros. 6d.; Paper, 6s ) 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 


believe.” The danger he does not 
directly deal with is that the Marxist 
proposition is becoming the more ac- 
curate description of societies dragged 
along by their own industrial Jugger- 
nauts, in which the formative influences 
are provided, with unprecedented in- 
tensity, not by saints, artists and 
teachers but by television, the pulp 
Dress and active worship of the bitch- 
zoddess of success measured strictly 
In material terms. 


The antithesis of this is the primordial 
Indian wisdom that Radhakrishnan de- 
fines in authoritative aphorisms. “All 
growth is from within outwards. Spirit 
is freedom. True wealth is in being, 
not in having. A free mind is not a 
herd mind.” The essential distinction 
between insight and ideology is equally 
clear: “It is not a question of merely 
entertaining ideas. It is a transform- 
ing knowledge, a reshaping of person- 
ality, a renewal of being.” The brief 
philosophical development of these 
truths is not beyond any intelligent 
reader. “Being is not directly accessible 
to rational analysis as are concepts 
formed by abstraction. It is essentially 
unconceptualisable. It is unreachable 
by abstraction.” And consequently, “the 
lenguage in which the truth is expressed 
consists of many dialects adapted to 
the needs of the different peoples. They 
are different means to the single end. 
The differences are fascinating but sub- 
ordinate; the unity is the reality.”. 
Hence, too, the essentially tolerant at- 
titude of India to all higher religions. 


The story of the West, on the other 
hand, is the adventure, sometimes a 





McGill University, Beatty 
140 pp. 
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very ruthless adventure, of the enquir- 
ing mind. For the Greeks, their cultural 
superiority to the surrounding barba- 
rians was not a matter of colour or of 
race but of quality of mind. Yet Greece 
could produce Socrates, an incarnation 
of that higher wisdom which seeks to 
bring the dialects of human awareness 
to their own maturity, as languages all 
potentially capable of expressing truth. 
Somewhat surprisingly, in view of his 
emphasis on non-violence, Radha- 
krishnan’s other great Western culture- 
hero is Alexander. The reason is not 
far to seek. “The two-way traffic be- 
tween East and West became possible 
after Alexander broke down the fron- 
tiers which had hitherto separated 
them.” The account of the West goes 
on, of course, to the Roman concept 
of order, the impact and absorption of 
Christianity and the development of 
scientific thought, on which a reviewer 
may limit himself to the laconic com- 
ment of Father Augustine Baker, ex- 
plaining two chapters of The Cloud of 
Unknowing: “It is good doctrine and 
all plain enough in itself.” 


But with the culmination of this 
story in nuclear physics and the re- 
sulting choice between total destruction 
of human civilization and an unfold- 
ment of a future which is beyond the 
present dreams of mankind, a solemn 
sense of urgency must have pervaded 
the packed gymnasium in Montreal. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan declared that “we 


Yoga: Uniting East and West. By 
SELVARAJAN YESUDIAN and ELISABETH 
Harca Foreword by T. Huzetta. 
Translated by Joun P. ROBERTSON 
from the German Voga in den zwei 
Welten. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 161 pp. Illustrated. 1956. 
12s. 6d.) 


Selvarajan Yesudian, brought up a 
Christian against a background of 


or 
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are not the helpless tools of determin- 
ism. History is the story of the incal- 
culable.” The real struggle is not be- 
tween two or more great power-groups, 
but be:ween “two claimants for the 
soul of man. The spirit of materialism 
which we are called upon to fight is 
not alien to us but seems to be con- 
genial to the whole world.” 


“We cannot base the new civiliza- 
tion or science and technology alone,” 
he insisted. “They do not furnish a 
reliable foundation. We must learn to 
live from a new basis, if we wish to 
avoid the catastrophe that threatens 
us.” Taat new basis must be a creative 
religion, born of the union of East and 
West. For “each one of us is both 
Eastern and Western....They are 
two possibilities which every man in 
every age carries within himself.... 
The meeting of East and West today 
may produce a spiritual renaissance 
and a world community that is strug- 
gling to be born.” And the last words, 
which brought his great audience cheer- 
ing to its feet, were: “The separation 
of East and West is over. The history 
of the new world, the one world, has 
begun. It promises to be large in ex- 
tent, varied in colour, rich in quality.” 
That is not the statement of an idea; 
it is che voice of transforming knowl- 
edge promising renewal of being. The 
East 2as spoken. Where is the voice in 
the West that will reply? 


Roy WALKER 


Indian tradition, has lived many years 
in the West. Through Yoga man 


passes from the personal, httle human SELF 
to tha divine OvERSELF ..and merged into 
God, he experiences the unity that animates 
mankind Only people who have reached per- 
fection on the individual path can practise 
ie sacred community based on brotherly 
ove... 


Tte book is most stimulating. 
E.W. 
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The Knights. By ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated into English Rhyming Verse 
with Introduction and Notes >y GI- 
BERT Murray. (George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., London. 135pp. 1956. 
8s. 6d.) 


The Knights of Aristophanes, pro- 
duced in 424 3.c., when Athens was al- 
ready feeling the exhaustion cf nearly 
a decade of war, is remarkable zs much 
for its political as for its literary signif- 
icance. It illustrates at its worst and 
its best that extreme form of democ- 
racy favoured in the Greek City State 
of the fifth century B.c., whch ex- 
pected from its citizens personal 
participation in government. ericles 
had died of the plague which destroyed 
nearly a third of the population. He 
was succeeded by Cleon, a demagogue 
typical of a class of politiciars who 
were to guide the fortunes of Athens 


until its defeat. Cleon was vulgar, 
blustering, imperialist, ruthless and 


utterly unscrupulous. With no military 
training or experience, he nevertheless 
won the confidence af the majority by 
cheap oratory and cajolery of the gul- 
lible masses. Above all he found popular 
support for a policy which entziled a 
“jingoist” furtherance of Athenian in- 
terests regardless of friend, foe or 
neutral. On the other hand, h2 was 
opposed by men of more moderate 
opinion, representing for the most part 
the aristocracy, the middle classes and 
the farmers who believed that peace 
was possible with Sparta, and wao re- 
sented the enforced abandonment of 
their estates to the devastation con- 
sequent upon an annual Peloponnesian 
invasion. Aristophanes leaves us in no 
doubt as to which side he favoured. 


The story of the play is an allegory. 
Two prominent Athenian generals appear 
as two slaves in the house of their 
master, Demos. They resent thə in- 
trusion of a new slave, Paphlagon 
(Cleon), who by assiduous flattery and 
informing had secured for himself 
` favours from his master and whippings 
for his fellow slaves. The others plot to 


introduce into the household an Offal- 
monger who can “out-Cleon Cleon” in 
vulgazity and unscrupulousness. A 
slanging-match of incredible ferocity 
ensues, exhibiting a degree of free 
speech which subsequent history could 
scarcely parallel. The Offal-monger 
wins, becomes the “Chosen of the 
People,” as his name Agoracritus im- 
plies, boils and rejuvenates his testy 
old master, Demos, who goes off gaily 
with Peace as his young bride, while 
Paphlagon slinks off to a life of sau- 
sage-selling and sin. The Chorus are the 
Knights, members of the aristocratic 
cavalry class, whose incidental lyrics 
breathe a nostalgic yearning for peace. 


The corruption of a Cleon, the evils 
cI demagogy, the triumph of mass hys- 
teria over reason, are nowhere better 
ilustreted than in this play. Wartime, 
of course, does not provide the condi- 
tions in which democracy shows to 
best advantage. Yet compensations 
there zre in the democratic way of life 
which permits so frank a statement of 
a point of view opposed to that of the 
government, which allows a protest 
against the rabid imperialism of a 
Cleon, and is ready to listen to a voice 
raised in defence of the neglected 
Islanders. Most remarkable of all is the 
high level of understanding presupposed 
in the audience. The extensive vocabu- 
lary, the jokes, the puns, the indirect 
allusiors, the literary references, all 
bespeak a close attention in the audience 
as well as a high level of education and 
understanding that have rightly wor: for 
the ancient Greeks the admiration of 
pcsterity, 


Professor Gilbert Murray has once 
more pit us all in his debt with his 
vigorous and racy translation. His 
rhymed verse is rich, scholarly and yet 
natural, so that we scarcely feel zhat 
we are reading a translation. He 
transports us back two thousand years to 
a point in history where we can see many 
of our cwn problems on a smaller scale 
but in sharper outline. He performs a 
triple service in bringing this great 





comedy to the Greekless, in writing 
verse that stands in its own right as 
poetry, and in making us think again 
over some of the fundamental problems 


Anthology of Japanese Literature 
from the Earliest Era to the Mid-nine- 
teenth Century. Compiled and edited 
by Donatp Keene. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 444 pp. 1956. 
30s.) 


It is fitting that Dr. Keene should 
dedicate his masterly compendium of 
the riches of Japanese poetry and prose 
to Arthur Waley, than whom there has 
been no greater translator from that 
` difficult language, and who has done 
more than any other scholar of his time 
to introduce the beauty and wisdom of 
the East to Western readers. This an- 
thology is the first of its kind, and 
specialists in the subject may find im- 
portant omissions here and there, but 
most certainly the compiler will attract 
the greatest praise and gratitude for 
what has been included, and for his 
loving devotion to his difficult task. 


Dr. Keene takes his passages from 
great or characteristic works written 
from the earliest times up to about 
1868, at the close of the “Tokugawa 
Period,” concentrating wisely on writ- 
ings which are most likely to interest 
readers of English because they can 
be translated into that language in a 
style which will at once make an en- 
joyable appeal and attract attention by 
its content. 


How wisely he has chosen is im- 
mediately apparent to those who merely 
dip into the volume here and there. 
Scarcely a page opened at random does 
not lure one on. But readers would be 
well advised to treat this anthology as 
a composite whole for reading from 
beginning to end, returning to certain 
extracts for re-reading at intervals. Thus 
the exquisite charm of “The Lady Who 
Loved Insects” from an anonymous 
writer of the twelfth century, presented 
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of popular rule. Such are the functions 
in the modern world of the classical 
scholar. 


T. W. MELLUISH 


here in Arthur Waley’s own inspired 
version is best judged in its place 
chronologically about halfway into the 
book; but most certainly few readers 
will be satisfied with a single reading. 


Where possible, Dr. Keene uses clas- 
sic translations; where these do not 
exist, or where he finds the standard 
version unsatisfactory for twentieth- 
century readers, he provides his own 
versiors. Hence much of the contents 
appears in English for the first time. 
This in itself will make the book a 
standard and indispensable one which 
will be wanted in every type of public, 
university, college and school library. 


In addition to the general principle 
goverring the selection of passages, the 
compier-translator has chosen extracts 
from works in the characteristic forms 
of literature, so that the reader will 
find his anthology “as representative 
as possible of the different genres of 
Japanese literature—poetry, novels, 
plays, diaries .. . .?” Moreover, there are 
passages even from Japanese writers 
who used the classical Chinese language 
to express their profoundest thoughts, 
much as, for example, most English 
writers up to the sixteenth century used 
Latin rather than the then unformed 
native prose. 


Although he admits the impossibility 
of conveying into English the poignant 
delicacy of the poems known as the 
Shinkokinsha, an anthology (the eighth 
of its kind) which was compiled by 
Imperial order at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, Dr. Keene has suc- 
ceeded in making this section of his 
book one to which readers will return 
again and again. Many will find the 
simplicity of the emotions, the fragility 
of poetic structure, the fairylike touch 
(which though it would leave gossamer 
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unharmed, yet goes straight to the 
heart of a modern) quite irresistible. 
Who in the East Anglia region of today, 
for example, could fail to respond to 
Saigyo’s exquisite little sigh:— 

Even to someone 

Free of passions this sadness 

Would be apparent: 


Evening in autumn over 
A marsh where a snipe rises. 


And where in the world is there a 
bereaved human who would not share 
across the centuries and the barriers 
of an antique world the poignant grief 
of Fujiwara no Shunzei (1114-1204) 
expressed timelessly in:— 


When I stare off 

At the far sky where you are, 
In excess of gief, 

Filtering through the mists 
The spring rains are falling 


West Indian Folk Tales: Anansi 
Stories: Tales from West Indian Folk- 
lore. Retold for English Chilaren by 
LUCILLE Iremoncer. (Georze G. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd., London. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. 1956. 5s.) 


If in the days of your youth you 
made the acquaintance of Brer Fox and 
Brer Rabbit through the Uncle Remus 
tales, and are still able to think cf them 
with affection, then you will certainly 
enjoy the Anansi Stortes, for they are 
very similar. Lucille Iremonger tells us 
in her Preface that “Anansi is the god 
of the Spider People. He is not a spider; 
but can change himself into one, or 
anything else he likes. He is a little 
bald black man, always up to mischief.” 


This book tells ten short stories deal- 
ing with the pranks and adventures of 
Brer Anansi: Brer Tiger used tc walk 
upright, but Brer Anansi.... Brer 
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Of the masterpieces of prose writings, 
probably the most widely read in En- 
glish (thanks to the genius of Arthur 
Waley) is Lady Murasaki’s The 
Tale of Genji, written during the first 
decade. of the eleventh century. The 
separate volumes are not all available 
now, but the complete “omnibus” edi- 
tion of over 1,1CO pages is in print 
(Allen and Unwin, 35s.). Dr. Keene’s 
finely chosen episode will whet the ap- 
petite of those who have yet to appreci- 
ate this unbelievable work. 


This notable volume should be in 
wide and constant demand for many 
decades, and its compiler must be con- 
gratulated and thanked in no uncertain 
terms for giving us such an invaluable 
treasure for our delight. 


F. SEYMOUR SMITH 


Wasp had no sting until Brer Anansi 
.... Brer Peacock aad a golden voice, 
but one day Brer Anansi....and so 
on. The stories are charmingly told in 
simple English, which, in my opinion, 
is infinitely preferable to the use of the 
Negro dialect, as it makes for much 
ezsier and pleasanter reading. All the 
tales deal with animals who behave and 
talk like human beings; for instance: — 

Brer Wasp was a handsome fellow, as he 
still is, and very proud of his striped clothes. 
In those days he was very proud of his teeth 
too. He had two rows of fine white teeth, 
and he liked to show them off He was always 
laughing, even when he had nothing to laugh 
about. This made him popular. He always had 
a crowd of friends about him. 


I think we have met humans very 
like that! These stories have a fresh- 
ness and a charm all their own, and we 
are grateful to Lucille Iremonger for 
having brought them to us. 

C.B. 
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An Introduction to the French Poets: 
Villon to the Present Day. By GEOF- 
FREY BRERETON. (Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., London. xv-+302 pp. 1956. 25s.) 


This stimulating book will be of 
value not only to the student but to 
poetry lovers in general. Dr. Brereton. 
sweeping through the magnificent range 
of French poetry with vigour and a 
discerning mind, has brushed away 
many cobwebs in the form of smother- 
ing generalizations and prejudice. 


One of his attacks is upon the indis- 
criminate use of the term “baroque” 
so much in vogue, especially on the 
Continent, where even Shakespeare is 
labelled baroque. This current fashion, 
at its worst travestying, making almost 
monstrous whatever is opposed to clas- 
sicism, has, in Dr. Brereton’s view, 
“accumulated a rich store of confusion 
for the future student”; although, he 
admits, it has “led to a re-examination 
of neglected poets and has thrown new 
light on their works.” 


The triumph, the beauty of French 
“classicism,” poetry derived from Greece 
and coming to perfection in Jean 
Racine, has largely fallen on deaf ears 
here in England, partly from the in- 
ability of even a cultured foreigner to 
detect delicate shades of tone and 
meaning but also because our stable 
poetic diet has been Shakespeare and 
the other great Elizabethans leading on 
to the Romantics of the early nineteenth 
century. One of our debts to Dr. 
Brereton is therefore his presentation 
of Racine as a poet more intimate, one 
more than “functional,” a dramatist 
who expresses majestically in high- 
sounding dialogue the action and 
emotions of a tragedy. He has extracted 
lines for us which stand alone as poetry 
simple and moving, as in Phèdre: Le 
jour west pas plus pur que le fond de 
mon cæur. 

Dr. Brereton’s treatment of those 


poets who broke away from the clas- 
sical tradition (though still retaining 
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many. of its characteristics) is all the 
stronger because he avoids or modifies 
such “lebels” as parnassien and Symbol- 
ist, labels adopted by the poets involved, 
who, like true Frenchmen, felt an urge 
to classify themselves. In this section 
of the book the short life histories he 
gives are of peculiar value, the most 
poignart being that of André Chenier, 
who, from the accident of being found 
in the house of a suspected person, end- 
ed his life on the guillotine. Stand- 
ing with one foot in the old and one 
in the new world, Chenier records 
directly his emotions on awaiting death 
in prison, seeing others carried off for 
execution, but in terms of ‘noble” 
poetry: Au pied de Véchafaud j'essaye 
encore ma lyre. This unfortunate poet, 
in the words of Dr. Brereton, died “with 
a rhetorical flourish and in impeccably 
laundered linen.” Preoccupation with 
death was to become a characteristic of 
the Romantic poets to follow, but a 
preoccupation expressed in terms 
starker, more direct, as in Baudelaire’s 
comment on aged women: Eves octo- 
génaires, Sur qui pèse la griffe effroy- 
able dz Dieu. 


Though not attributing to Arthur 
Rimbaud the importance a certain 
school has given him, Dr. Brereton 
presents that young phenomenon as a 
master of imagery greater perhaps than 
“any French poet before him,” recogniz- 
ing his Bateau ivre as “the first great 
Symbolist poem.” His treatment of 
Baudelaire—a poet, I think, more 
familiar, more understandable to En- 
glish readers—is also of particular in- 
terest. 


The one criticism I have to make is 
a minor one applicable to most modern 
works of scholarship: a mere list of 
names in an index gives no clue to the 
book as a whole and is of little help in 
reference. But this, no doubt, is an 
inevitable outcome of an age both ex- 
pensive and parsimonious. 


Dorotay HEWLETT 
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The Craft of Letters in England: A 
Symposium. Edited by Joun Lem- 
MANN. (The Cresset Press, London. 
viii+248 pp. 1950. 21s.) 


While the P.E.N. Club was enjoying 
its international Giscussions at its an- 
nual Congress held this year in London, 
a number of writers had already been 
asked, in honour of the event, to con- 
tribute to a sympcsium which should 
give some idea of the present state of 
literature in England. Several branches 
have to be considered; and a word of 
praise should go -0o Mr. Lehmann as 
editor for his worx behind the scenes 
in so arranging amd allotting subjects 
that there is no cverlapping. In fact, 
each contributor gives the remarkable 
illusion of having read all the others 
before writing his own piece. The il- 
lusion is borne out by a certain simi- 
larity of mood and cutlook, registering 
not despondency but some dissatisfac- 
tion with the precert position and a 
lack of unforced confidence in the 
future. 


Mr. Lehmann sets the tone himself 
by declaring that in the twenty-five 
years under review the giants Lave left 
us. Now, instead of one man’s irfluence 
we have schools—whether of poetry, 
fiction, biography o7 criticism. And 
schools, one may say, bear semewhat 
the same relation to creative genius as 
a.church congregation bears to the 
prophet or inspirer of its faith. It may 
even be an ominous portent that some 
of the most vigorous chapters here con- 
cern the borderland of literary art. For 
example, Mr. L. E. Lerner writes on 
“The New Criticism,” meaning for the 
most part the Eliot, Leavis and Empson 
schools; and Mr. Paul Bloomfield 
studies the merits and failings of its 
critical predecessor, “The Bloomsbury 
Tradition.” But how is criticism to keep 
itself alive unless ‘there is original 
matter to feed it with? Let us take fic- 
tion then. Mr. Francis Wyndham dis- 
cusses “Twenty-fiv2 Years oz the 
Novel’ and implies that the best talents 
are crowded into its earlier part. This 
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may be because he has had to break 
off, leaving “Experiment and the Future 
of ‘the Novel” for Mr. Philip Toynbee, 
who cannot adequately answer his own 
query as to why anyone in 1956 should 
try to write a serious novel. Being him- 
self an “experimental” novelist, Mr. 
Toynbee does not get sufficiently out- 
side the matter to give any general 
hints on where the novel is going. 


Again, take poetry. Here Mr. Roy 
Fuller ostensibly surveys the poetic 
tradition of the quarter century, but 
gives rather less than the available 
richness (to omit such names as De la 
Mare and Blunden borders on absurd- 
ity), being hampered by his own prej- 
udices as a writer of poetry. Mr. G. S. 
Fraser, in “The Poet and His Medium,” 
carries on the inquiry, not, as we might 
naively have hoped, towards creation, 
but in a down-to-earth confidential chat 
bout radio readings, pamphlet publica- 
tions and other chances for the practis- 
ing poet. His hope, however Utopian, 
is that such encouragement will work 
against, not for, the setting up of mere 
commerical values. 


Two well-established branches of 
applied literature emerge from this ex- 
amination with a cleaner health bill. 
Mr. j. I. M. Stewart, concerned with 
biography, finds, to be sure, that prej- 
udice or scandal may heat the blood, 
and that Freudian prescriptions have 
their danger; but a scholarly background 
and a novelist’s insight have been in- 
creasingly combined to make a sound 
Life readable and a popular Life ac- 
curate. In a thoughtful article on 
“Historical Writing” Miss C. V. Wedge- 
wood finds these two qualities of 
scholarship and popularity often bitterly 
opposed; yet historians are broadening 
tkeir approach, enlarging their public, 
and going—for all their controversies 
over narrative versus theory—from 
strength to strength. Not so the drama- 
tists, as Mr. T. C. Worsley sadly admits 
in exploring the gap between the cul- 
tural and commercial theatres. Mr. 
Maurice Cranston rounds up philosophy, 
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religion and political science into “The 
Literature of Ideas,” and Mr. Erik de 
Mauny covers “The Progress of Trans- 
lation.” It is left to Mr. Alan Pryce- 
Jones to contribute the essay that 
charms as a piece of writing: in “The 


The Songs and Sonets of Jokn Donne. 
An Editio Minor with Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by THEODORE RED- 
PATH. (Methuen and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. lii+-155 pp. 1956. 18s.) 


Donne’s “Songs and Sonets” belong, 
with his Holy Sonnets, among the great 
masterpieces of English poetry. They 
are, admittedly, not easy poems. Jon- 
son’s, Dryden’s and Samuel Johnson’s 
criticisms are well known, and it was 
not until the nineteenth century that 
poets, and not until the twentieth that 
a wider public, began to realize that 
Donne’s poetic language was one of the 
glories of our literature, not one of its 
stumbling-blocks. It is now a genera- 
tion since T. S. Eliot put Donne on the 
literary map as far as criticism and 
appreciation are concerned, and even 
longer since Grierson made that pos- 
sible by producing a proper text. A 
generation has now absorbed Donne 
into its reading and into its writing. 
Or so I thought, until I examined Dr. 
Redpath’s new edition of the “Songs 
and Sonets.” On the evidence of this 
edition, Grierson, Eliot, Leavis and 
Penguin Books have all laboured in 
vain. 


Dr. Redpath treats these famous 
poems with extreme caution and re- 
serve, as if he were handling some new 
and unknown species of unexploded 
bomb. His edition resembles those ele- 
mentary “cribs” we used at school for 
construing Greek and Latin texts. 
Donne’s use of language is, we know, 
not the same as that of Tennyson: 
but it is English. Dr. Redpath trans- 
lates almost every phrase into some- 
thing that seems almost like Basic 
English. A Richards might do that and 
get away with it, but Dr. Redpath 


Personal Story” he ponders on the curi- 
ous circumstance that leads so many 
writers to use their own lives, thoughts 
and experiences as the backbone or 
foreground of their works. 


SYLVA NORMAN 


entirely lacks Richards’s originality (in- 
deed a zood part of his book consists 
of suggestions made by various 
academi= colleagues). Most of the notes 
suggest that Dr. Redpath’s opinion of 
the intelligence of the general reader 
and of the members of the Cambridge 
English School is very low. How else 
can one account for such “explanations” 
as “when you stop loving me” for “when 
thou leav’st,” “real” for “true,” “finer” 
for “braver,” “in heaven” for “there 
above,” “conspicuous” for “eminent”? 
Such examples abound on every page 
of this insulting edition. And do we 
really need telling that “diamonds” is 
trisyllabic in line six of “A Valediction: 
of my name in the window”? Have we 
no eye for a perfectly regular lyric 
metre as well as no understanding of 
our vernacular and no knowledge of 
life? Do we really have to be told that 
“Of” in titles like “Of weeping” means 
“On”? Have we never read any Shake- 
speare, and so never learnt that the 
ending “-tion” is commonly dissyllabic 
in verse of this period? 


To make all this even worse, Dr. 
Redpath cannot offer even the most 
elementary and obvious interpretation 
without hedging: phrases like “after 
much hesitation” abound. The whole 
tone is that of the dullest kind of ex- 
tension lecture. “Shall these bones live?” 
Dr. Redpath’s answer is, “Not while 
Tm around.” Three-quarters of this book 
is the kind of seminar discussion with 
a backward class that ought never to 
have echieved the permanence of print. 
Comments like these never illuminate 
and usually only irritate. And certainly, 
if I could not read Donne without 
assistance of this sort, I should not read 
-him at all. It is to be hoped, for the 
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sake of the future of English letters, 
that Dr. Redpath's approach to art, 
and his estimate of p2ople’s intelligence 


Tanirarahasya: A Primer of Prabha- 
kara Mimamsa. By RAMANUJACHARYA; 
edited by R. Sumama Suastev; criti- 
caly edited with Introduction and 
Appendices by K. S. Rawaswami 
SastrI. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. XXIV. Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
lxxxiv-+-83 pp. Second edition, 1956. 
Rs. 8/-) 


This work, first edited by Dr. R. 
Shama Shastry and published in 1922 
in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, has 
long been before scholars. It was then 
eagerly welcomed by students cf Indian 
philosophy as an important addition 
to the scant literature available on 
Prabhakara Mimamsa, a system which 
had suffered most by unmerited neglect 
and unfavourable criticism. Taough a 
late author (c. sixteenth century), 
Ramanujacharya—different from his dis- 
tinguished namesake who propagated 
the Vishishtadvaita system—had access 
to many original texts now lost wholly 
or partially, and has given a compre- 
hensive and connectec survey of the 
basic tenets of Prabhakara’s system in 
a racy and readable style. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the two outstanding 
shortcomings of the ficst edition, viz., 
the uncertainty of textual readings and 
the sketchiness of the editor’s Introduc- 
tion, have been remedied by the learned 
editar of this edition. It is a pity that 
no second MS. of the work is extant 
in the country; Shi Ramaswamy 
Sastri has carefully compared again 
the only MS. available with the first 
edition and has succeeded often in 
giving better readings. 


The value of the present edition is 
enhanced by the erudite English Intro- 
duction attached to it by the editor. 
It embodies his original studies in the 


field of Mimamsa thought, particularly — 
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and of the way poetry is actually read, 
are mistaken. 


K. W. GRANSDEN 


in relation to the origin and develop- 
ment of the two divergent schools of 
Prabhakara and Bhatta. The editor’s 
thesis that Prabhakara was a follower 
of the thought of Badari, rejected by 
both Jaimini and Shabara, is certainly 
ingenious and original; but the evidence 
marshalled appears inadequate in the 
absence of proof that Badari and his 
followers were authors. But it opens 
out a new line of enquiry to the student 
of the history of Indian philosophical 
trends. Again, in showing the diver- 
gences between the Prabhakara and 
Bhatta schools, the editor makes a sharp 
distinction between the denotations of 
dharmajijnasa and vedarthavicara, a 
distinction difficult to accept without 
stretching the meanings of words. Apart 
trom these issues, the editor’s general 
exposition of the basic tenets of the 
system deserves praise for its lucidity 
and thoroughness. 


The general neglect of Purva-mi- 
mamsa may be traced to its mistaken 
identification with liturgy or theology. 
The truth is that it is primarily philo- 
sophical investigation and the very 
mother of other schools in Indian phi- 
losophy. In a truly philosophic temper, 
iz examines the criteria of knowledge 
and provides the rationale for the in- 
fallibility of Vedic scriptures, ruling 
out at the same time the possibility of 
other revelations. It propounds the 
basic rules of interpretation and rec- 
onciles the seeming contradictions in 
the Vedic injunctions. These rules are 
so scientific that they have been fully 
utilized by the writers on Hindu Law. 
With the publication of such attractive 
volumes on the subject, one may hope 
for the revival of interest in Purva- 
rimamsa, without which the study of 
Vedanta would remain incomplete. 

K. KrisHNAMOORTHY 


w 
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Apastambasrautasutra with Dhurta- 
svamibhasya. Edited by A. CHINNA- 
SVAMI SASTRI. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No CXXI. Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 469-+-70 pp. 1955. Rs. 20/-) 


Among the six ancillary texts 
(Vedangas) attached to each Veda, the 
shrauta is the ritualistic text concerned 
with the methodology of important 
Vedic sacrifices like the fire-sacrifice 
(agnihotra), the new-moon and full- 
moon sacrifices (derskapaurnamasa) 
and the animal sacrifice (pashu). These 
texts are thus important sources for the 
student of the history of our religion 
in general and the cult of sacrifice in 
particular. 


The Shrautasutra of Apastamba be- 
longs to the Taittiriya Samhita and 
occupies an important place among the 
works of its class. The text of this 
ritualistic treatise was edited by Richard 
Garbe in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(1882-1903). Its first seven prashnas 
were translated into German by W. 
Caland (Gottingen, 1921). Even the 
part of the present commentary up to 


Sribhasyaprakastka. By SRINIVASA- 
CARYA; edited by T CHANDRASEKHA- 
RAN. (Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Series, No. 48 Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. xxvi-+29-+-vii+311 pp. 1955. 
Rs. 6/8) 


The commentary on the Brakmasutra 
by Sri Ramanuja, the great exponent 
of the Vishishtadvaita school, is known 
as Sribhasya. This volume contains a 
commentary on the Sribhasya by Va- 
dhula Srinivasacarya, son of Nrisimha 
and disciple of Vadhula Lakshmana- 
carya. This commentator was other- 
wise known as Venkatacarya. He com- 
posed three other works. According to 
Shri T. K. Venkatacharya, a great- 
grandson of this author, Srinivasacarya 
was born in av. 1779. He lived for 
seventy-six years. 


The present commentary contains a 
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the end of the eighth prashna has been 
published in two volumes of the Mysore 
Oriental Series. The Darsapurnamasa- 
prakasa published in the Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series (No. 93, Poona, 1924) 
is a sort of rehash of portions of this 
text and commentary. 


It is therefore clear that the present 
edition from Baroda gives neither the 
text no: the commentary for the first 
time. Printed, however, in a beautiful 
bold type characteristic of this im- 
portant Series and edited by one of the 
foremost Mimamsakas of the tradi- 
tional type today with his own gloss, 
this Baroda edition has an importance 
all its own. But it is by no means com- 
plete aad gives the text and commen- 
tary till the end of the seventh prashna 
only. The detailed Contents and the 
Index of the sutras appended at the 
end add to the usefulness of this edi- 
tion. We eagerly await the publication 
of the remaining prasknas of the text 
and tke elaborate introduction which 
the learned editor promises to include 
with them. 

H. G. NARAHARI 


summary of the purvapaksha and sid- 
dhanta of every adhikarana as explained 
in the Sribhasya. It is written in a 
lucid style. The commentator shows 
great regard for Vedantadeshika (A.D. 
1286-1364) and his works. Among 
works quoted by the commentator we 
find the Srutaprakastka, the Adhika- 
ranasaravalt, Bhavaprakastka, Para- 
Saryavijaya and Sarirekabhaskara. 


The present edition of Sribhasya- 
prokasika is based on a single paper 
manuscript in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, which is 
complete and free from mistakes. There 
are two other manuscripts of this com- 
mentary in the Library of the Sri 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tiru- 
pati. One of these manuscripts, which 
is incomplete, was made available to 
the editor after the completion of the 
printing of this text. Variants from this 
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manuscript are given in the Appendix 
to this edition. It ts unfortunate that 
the complete mantscript of the work 
was not available to the editor. As 
such works are published et great ex- 
pense and are not liksly to be republish- 
ed in the near future, all owners of 
manuscripts will ba doing a great 
service to Sanskrit learning if they keep 
at the disposal of the Madras Govern- 


The Kantian Thing-in-Itselj or The 
Creative Mind. By Oscar W. MILLER. 
(Philosophical Library, New York. 
142 pp. 1956. $3.75) 


In the history cf modern thought 
Immanuel Kant holds a dominating 
position, and his metaphysical theory 
of Reality has for its central feature 
his formulation of the two orders of 
reality—the phenomenal and the nou- 
menal. The thing-in-ctself is that sub- 
stratum of reality of the noumenal 
region which is the unknowable basis 
of existence giving 1ise to the mani- 
foldness of the world. 


Dr. Miller subjects this concept to 
a searching analysis ranging in his 
survey over the whcle of Greek and 
European philosophy. Approaching the 
concept from the point of view of the 
search for intrinsic value as embodied 
in the thing-in-itself, he comes to the 
interesting conclusion that all value is 
a postulate having its origin in the con- 
sciousness of the Self and thence pro- 
jected outward, obtaining cbjectivity, 


Cruelty to and Neglect of Children: 
Report of a Joint Committee of the 
British Medical Association and The 
Magistrates’ Association. {British 
Medical Association, London. 71 pp. 
1956. 3s.) 


This is a valuable reference booklet 
for anyone engaged or interested in 
child welfare. The points dealt with 
by the Committee were the definition 
of child cruelty and neglect, the means 
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ment Oriental Series all their manu- 
scripts of works undertaken for pub- 
lication in this valuable Series, which 
has been doing splendid service by pub- 
lishing unpublished works. The editor 
of the present volume and the Govern- 
ment of Madras deserve our best thanks 
for adding this volume to their monu- 
menial Series. 

P. K. Gove 


which is equated with the power to con- 
trol the mind’s construction of a real 
world which is as much a projection of 
the mind as it is based on the stuff pre- 
sented by nature. He points out the 
philosophical folly of both Realism and 
Idealism in trying to separate wholly 
che datum in a knowledge-situation 
‘rom the contribution made by the 
mind. The contribution of the mind is 
as much part of the constructed reality 
as the sense-data supplied by nature. 
The noumenal entity—the thing-in-it- 
self—is actually 

zn instrument in the hands of the Self who 
has created it out of his own reflection for 
the specific purpose of manipulating the stuff 
cf his data-world. 


The things-in-themselves are the off- 
spring of the fundamental “T-in-itself” 
expressing itself in reflection and con- 
cept-values such as God, Soul and Im- 
mortality. 


This essay is a valuable attempt at 
a new synthesis. 


D. GURUMURTI 


oi detection, the underlying causes 
and the various types recorded. Then, 
oa the constructive side, it considered 
methods of dealing with cases, measures 
for prevention and suggestions for new 
methods and, finally, the question 
whether further legal powers were neces- 
sery for prevention and punishment. 
The evidence has been gathered from 
numerous bodies and individuals ac- 
tively concerned in this field. The general 
ccnclusion is that neglect and cruelty 


mh 
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are largely due to ignorance and thought- 
lessness, rather than to deliberate in- 
tent, and that the remedy lies in the 
development of the sense of responsi- 
bility and of social consciousness. Apart 
from the various recommendations deal- 


Freud and Religious Belief. By 
H. L. Pro. (Rockliff Publishing 
Corporation, Ltd., London. xi-+-140 pp. 
1956. 18s.) Received through the 
courtesy of the British Council, Lon- 
don. 


This short but important book by 
Dr. Philip, who has the unusual qualifi- 
cations of being at once a psychologist 
and a theologian, has a double signif- 
icance for those who already realize 
that in attacking religion Freud was 
attacking something of which he had 
no knowledge or first-hand experience. 
Dr. Philip makes this clear by pointing 
out that, brought up in a home where 
Jewish Orthodoxy had given way to 
free thinking and having formed his 
opinion of Christianity solely on the 
exoteric aspect of Roman Catholicism, 
i.e., by watching the ceremonialism and 
behaviour of the Christian community 
in which he lived as one of a persecuted 
minority, Freud had no understanding 
of what he insisted was an illusion and 
a universal mass neurosis. But, in prov- 
ing ais point, the author, a profound 
admirer of Freud as a psychologist and 
disagreeing only with his attitude to 
religion, succeeds in casting very grave 
doubts on the value of his subject as 
a scientific thinker. For he makes it 
quite evident that, as regards his relig- 
icus convictions, Freud himself not only 
suffered from an obsessional neurosis 
but also was guilty of that most un- 
scientific behaviour of evolving a theory 
and then trying to make all the facts 
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ing with the mechanism of preventive 
measures and treatment, the funda- 
mental one made is that the family 
should be dealt with as a unit—a very 
ancient psychological truth. 

W.E.W 


agree with it. 


Especially was this so in the case of 
the most popular but pernicious of his 
theories, the @Œdipus complex, which 
depends for its validity wholly on his 
personal and quite gratuitous inter- 
pretation of the animal-totem worship 
of primitive tribes. It was an odd inter- 
pretation to come from a disciple of 
Darwin, whose evolutionary theory, 
long and far better understood by re- 
ligionists of the East, suggested a much 
more “scientific” explanation of the 
animal totem, both in the worship of 
the animal as a progenitor and the slay- 
ing of it to symbolize the evolutionary 
necessity of naughting the remains of 
the animal within man. 


But no such realization was possible 
to the “unrepentant atheist” who had 
never been anything but an atheist from 
his earliest years and was therefore de- 
barred from the wider experience of 
spiritual consciousness. As Dr. Philip 
writes of his otherwise revered master:—~ 


Obsessed as he was with the problems of 
physical exstence and the boundless progress 
which science made possible, such other realms 
as there might be were for him purely de- 
pendent ones, little if anything more than 
shadowy sublimations of energy drawn from 
sexual sources. Because his concept of reality 
was so narrow he attempted to explain too 
much in terms of wishful thinking; and his 
attempt was probably a functioning of his 
own wishful thinking—his wish to explain 
everything in terms of his child and idol, 
psychoanalysis. 


PETER DE Morny 


` 
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Testament of a Liberal. By ALBERT 
GuerarD. (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. xv-+222 pp. 1956. 36s.) 


This book is a brilliantly written 
diagnosis of the political and social 
state of health of the United States, 
with a prescription to put the “patient” 
on the road to recovery. The author is 
as well qualified as any single individual 
can be to tackle such a vast and im- 
portant subject, having been a teacher 
in American universities for the past 
half-century. He was born in France, 
and brought with him to America a 
mind richly endowed with European cul- 
ture and traditions. 


This is Mr. Guérard’s fourth book 
on the state of contemporary American 
society, and he has grouped them togeth- 
er under the title “What the Teacher 
Learnt.” He is Professor of General and 
Comparative Literature and Lecturer in 
French Civilization (Emeritus) at Stan- 
ford University. 

A thinker of precision with 2 mind 
well stocked with the lessons of Listory, 
Mr. Guérard analyzes the achievements 
and failings of American society with 
wisdom and wit. He believes, generally 
speaking, that the United States, over 
the past half-century, has, in concentrat- 
ing so successfully on the production of 
material wealth, allowed her vision of 
the “good” life, which inspired aer in 
her national infancy, to become Elurred 
and distorted. She has fallen into the 
dangerous and, in its outward mani- 
festations, horrible and vulgar habit 
of accepting half-truths, and sometimes 
downright falsehoods, as the moral cur- 
rency of her domestic and international 
political life. 

He admits that his life in America 
has been “full and pleasant,” but adds: 
“For half a century I have been living 
under a régime I despised.” He despises 
it for the way it has elevated the profit 
motive into an ideal, for its political 
intolerance, which is projected on to the 
world stage at a time when America, 
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because of her great economic and 
financial strength, has become a “‘lead- 
ing” nation. 

America’s business today, he says, 
has become Business. Congress and the 
Press in America, he asserts, are con- 


-trolled by a plutocracy—‘“profits and 


power shared by all, but with a heavy 
concentration in the hands of a few.” 

It is to the interest of those Happy Few, to 
xeep the fires of hate burning. If the flames 
were to die, America might have another and 
more drastic New Deal. 

Instead of bringing America a rich 
and fuller life, Mr. Guérard states, her 
ever-increasing wealth has clouded 
American life with fear—fear of criti- 
cism, discussion, argument. Fear brings 
with it hate, hate of anyone and any- 
thing that questions whether American 
power is being used to the best interests 
of her people and of humanity at large. 


An advocate of tolerance in all things, 
the author notes the virtues of capital- 
ism and conservatism, the contributions 
they bave made and can still make 
towards fulfilling the material needs of 
civilization. But, with far less direct 
access to the Soviet way of life, he as- 
serts that Communism has also showed 
its capacity to solve some of the prob- 
lems of production and distribution 
which confronted society when science 
and technology put into its hands new 
and revolutionary techniques of manu- 
facture. America is already highly com- 
munistic and collectivistic, he points 
out, as far as Federal and local govern- 
ment activity is concerned and because 
of the development of the giant indus- 
trial undertaking. The shallow moral 
and political values that are now ac- © 
cepted in America have made men the 
slaves of words, however, and to suggest 
that America and Russia, in their in- 
dustrial and economic techniques, have 
been pursuing somewhat parallel trends 
is to run the risk of being denounced, 
by those who control the established 
order, as a degenerate or something 
worse. 

SUNDER KABADI 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HEAVEN AND HELL 


{The paper of Professor Price of Oxford University on this subject, which was discussed 
on October 18th, 1955, at the Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, was 
published ın our issues of January and Febraary 1956 and as that Institute's Reprint No 16, 
As its nature insured, it has aroused considerable interest. Last month we published a Note 
by Dr. Robert H Thouless Hereis another by the well-known Professor C. D. Broad. 


Among his cogent comments ts the suggestion in his penultimate paragraph of the 
possibility of the mind of the recently deceased animating some kind of body This seems 
perhaps in continuity with his hypothesis put forward in Phslosophy for October 1949, m 
connection with the claims for “‘ psychokinesis,” “‘ that each of us has a kind of invisible and 
intengible but extended and dynamical ‘tody,’ besides his ordinary visible and tangible 
body.” : 


This 18 quite in hne with the classification of human constituents in the ancient 
East, and fully explaimed ın the writings of H. P Blavatsky His broad-minded approach 
in his final paragraph to reincarnation and “the Wheel of Birth and Death ’’ seems hopeful 
of increasing recognition by leading Western thinkers that psychical research on scientific 
lines 1s not a modern innovation This attitude has denied all but the most open-minded the 
many valuable clues which they could gain from their ancient predecessors in the field 


of psychical research.—Ep.] 


It is with great pleasure that I 
respond to an invitation to submit a 
few comments on the very interesting 
paper, with the above title, which ap- 
peared in THE Aryan Parta for Janu- 
ary and February 1956. The author is 
a friend of more than thirty years’ 
standing, and we have for long been 
fellow members of the Council of the 
Seciety for Psychical Research. 


Professor Price takes as the basis 
for his speculations about the experi- 
erces of disembodied minds the fact 
of dreaming. Now some quite intel- 
ligent contemporary philosophers in 
England have written about dreams in 
such a way as to make me wonder if 
they have ever had any. I can say, for 
my own part, that I regularly have 
dreams which in vividness, detail and 
coherence completely simulate my 
waking perceptual experiences; that 
they are accompanied by the same kind 
of running reflexive commentary as ac- 
companies my waking intercourse with 
other persons and things; and that in 
them I frequently make quite apposite 
and valid inferences. I am therefore 
perfectly ready to admit that, if a dis- 


embocied mind can exist, and can have 
experiznces analogous to those which I 
habitually have when asleep, it would 
be for it as if it were living a highly 
varied embodied life among other em: 
bodied minds and inanimate objects. 


But, even if it be allowed that an 
unembodied mind is conceivable, and 
that such a mind could have experiences 
of some sort, the occurrence of dreams 
in us does not suffice to show that it 
could have experiences analogous to 
them. All that the occurrence of dreams 
in us makes certain is this. It shows 
that en embodied mind can have guasi- 
perceptual experiences of a very elab- 
orate character at times when the eyes, 
ears, skin, etc., are either receiving no 
physical stimuli from without, or at 
any rate no such stimuli as would be 
necessary and sufficient in waking life 
to evoke a similar train of actual per- 
ceptions. That certainly does not suffice 
to show that the sleeper’s brain and 
nervous system are not playing an ab- 
solutely essential part. They are cer- 
tainly subject to continual stimulations 
from what is going on in other parts of 
his body and from the contact of his 
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skin with the bedclothes, and to oc- 
casional stimulation from sources of 
sound in his neighbourhood. 


I think that what is known of the 
facts of dreaming would strongly sug- 
gest that those parts of the brain which 
are involved in waking sense-percep- 
tion are essential to the production of 
the gwuasi-sensory materials of our 
dreams. The particular materials sup- 
plied on any particular occasion would 
probably be determined mainly by the 
particular organic, tactual and audi- 
tory stimuli affecting the sleeper at the 
time. I should suppose that it is only 
the moulding of tke materiais, thus 
supplied, into this or that qwass-per- 
ceptual pattern, which depends on the 
sleeper’s permanent memories, senti- 
ments and desires, and on his occa- 
sional thoughts, emotions and wishes. 
So, even granted that a person’s mind 
could continue to exist and to function 
in an unembodied stete after the death 
of the body, and that it could carry 
memory-traces and a set of organized 
conative-emotional dispositions, it seems 
to me doubtful whether it would con- 
tinue to be supplied with guasi-sensory 
materials for constructing gwasi-per- 
ceptual experiences, like the dreams 
which it used to construct when em- 
bodied. 


But of course the more fundamental 
question is this. Can we conceive that 
a mind which animated the body of a 
certain person, and a mind which is 
now altogether unembodied, could have 
that kind and degree of continuity with 
each other which is essential if the 
latter can be said to be the survivor of 
that person? 


Professor Price rightly insists that 
we could not properly talk of “survival” 
unless the supposed unembodied mind 
be able to remember experiences had 
by the person in question before his 
death, and unless it be continuous in 
character and dispositions with that 
person’s. But he simply assumes with- 
out discussion that this is possible. 
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This seems to me extremely hard to 
believe, for various reasons. I will men- 


tion three which strongly influence : 


me:—. 


(1) We know that dissociations of 
personality occur during the life of a 
single human body, as a result of in- 
jury, illness, shock, etc. Does it seem 
likely that there would be continuity of 
personality in spite of the prima facie 
much more complete chasm between 
embodiment and complete wnembodi- 
ment? (2) Since losses of memory, pro- 
found clanges of character and emo- 
tional disposition, etc., are found to 
follow certain injuries to the brain and 
certain diseases, does it not seem al- 
most in2vitable to conclude that a 
person’s powers of remembering, charac- 
ter and dispositions are essentially 
boung up with the body which his mind 
animates? (3) We can form a fairly 
satisfactcry notion of the basis of per- 
sistently organized dispositions in an 
extended substance, for we can think 
o- it in terms of a persistent spatial 
structure or of types of recurrent mo- 
tion. Buz how can we conceive it in 
a substance which is by hypothesis 
without 2xtension? 


I might remark that there would be 
no difficulty in combining the view that 
experienczs soon after death resemble 
dreams rather than waking perceptions, 
with the view that what persists is a 
mind anmating some kind of body. 
For, afte: all, our dreams are the ex- 
periences of embodied minds. 


Lastly, I would suggest that it is 
more plausible to suppose that this 
dream-like after-death state may 
occupy tke interval between successive 
embodiments in ordinary bodies, than 
that it is the prelude to Heaven or to 
Hell, in zhe sense in which Professor 
Price uses those words. To reach Heaven 
might be to get off the round-about 
onze and for all, instead of being end- 
lessly from one car to another on it. 


C. D. Broap 
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ENDS AND 


We must salute the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the U.N.O. for the courage, 
tact and patience which he showed in 
upholding the prestige of the Organiza- 
tion of which he is the official head. 
The death of the U.N.O. would have 
been announced if he had not succeeded. 
He has been able to hold his own against 
three influential members of the Organ- 
ization who were among the founders 
of the U.N.O. Perhaps he could not 
have succeeded if the U.S.A. had not 
stood behind him and backed his plans 
and ideas—though even that is doubt- 
ful. Essentially, the success of Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjoeld is the success of the 
voice of the peoples of the world. From 
New Delhi to New York, from London 
to Los Angeles, the enlightened opinion 
of all peoples has been expressed in 
favour of peace and against war for 
any purpose. It is a stupendous step 
in advance for the humanity of this 
day to have won a victory over in- 
fluential and rich states powerful enough 
in military equipment to terrorize 
small nations. 


The Secretary-General has emerged 
a more powerful wielder of the Vejra 
then heads of national parliaments and 
legislatures. This is as it should be. 


The primary question is not even 
the rights or wrongs of one or another 
party. The primary assertion of all 
civilized men was: “No war, no aggres- 
sion, will be tolerated by the world at 
large.” The defeat of the aggressors, 
however partial and incomplete it may 
seem today, contains a seed which is 
bound to germinate; presently we must 
see the effects of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s wonderful work. 


The natural outcome of this should 
be the establishment of an Army of 
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And sayings of philosophers.” 
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Protection at the disposal of the U.N.O. 
In previous years the title of “police 
force” has been evoked. It is a weak 
name, and we should now speak of 
the Army of Protection the U.N.O. 
must control, to intervene without 
delay, whenever the necessity arises. 


Indirectly the success of Mr. Dag 
Hammerskjoeld is a final blow to all 
Marxians who believe in war and vio- 
lence. Below we comment upon the 
work cone by the Special Conference 
convened by the Government of India 
for the celebration of the 2,500th An- 
niversazy of the Parinirvana of the 
Buddha. The U.N.O. must take the 
necessary steps to produce a clear-cut 
philosophy of peace, a strong recom- 
mendation and exposition of the 
doctrine that the greatest of all wars 
is against human selfishness, anger and 
greed. In modern times Gandhiji set 
an example which is gradually affect- 
ing the mind of the race, making it 
less v-olent, more peaceful. He has 
contributed something towards lessen- 
ing the force of hate and setting free 
the power of love. His philosophy may 
seem 70 have affected the race-mind 
directly in only a small measure, but 
indirectly it has done so on a vast 
scale. The U.N.O. should take the 
necessery steps to focus world atten- 
tion on the moral principles underlying 
the Army of Protection which the 
U.N.O must come to command. 


Much has been said about the benef- 


icence of the political Panchaséla 
brought into existence by India’s 
Prime Minister. It demands the 


practice of peace, non-violence, good 
will and respect for other peoples and 
nations. Its success has been very 
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partial. What the U.N.O. needs to 
promulgate is the original Fanckasila 
of the Great Master who asserted: Kill 
not, Steal not, Lust not, Drug not, 
Covet not. These five dont’s have their 
respective positive aspects and the 
U.N.O. should promulgate the doctrines 
of Compassion, Respect foc Other 
People’s Possessions, Love for All Be- 
ings, Cleanliness of Life and Charity 
for All. These principles skould be 
embodied for individual citizens of all 
nations to practise, and that will be 
the real starting point for the creation 
of citizens for an Internatioral, Uni- 
versal World State. 


The ninth session of the Uresco In- 
ternational Conference gave an oppor- 
tunity to Prime Minister Nehru to 
organize a four-day symposium to cele- 
brate the 2,500th Anniversary of the 
Parinirvana of Gautama the Enalighten- 
ed One. The closing meeting a- Vigyan 
Bhavan sent out a Message to our 
world torn by the suspicions and dis- 
sensions, the greed and selfiskness, of 
some of “the great powers.” The two 
Lamas who came from Tibet ard others 
from other lands spoke of the great 
worth of the philosophical and moral 
wisdom of the Tathagata, He who fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of iLustrious 
predecessors, and whose precepts and 
example are oe of creacing his 
true followers, the Buddhas tc be. 


In the absence of Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
because of a bereavement, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru presided. In his 
opening speech he said that in spite of 
great advance in scientific knowledge, 
it had “sometimes led to disaster.” 
Very significantly he added taat 
a stage had now come when it had become of 
vital importance that some element which was 
beyond the ken of the practical politician 
should be found for the soluzior of the 
world’s problems. The Zorces of evi and the 
forces of violence had become so tremendous 
that unless they were held in check, they 
might lead to disaster for the word. 

The simple words of the Pancha- 
tantra, so admirably translated by 
Ryder, contain a profound message:— 
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No wisdom lies in fighting, since 
It is the fools who fight; 

The wise discover in wise books 
What course is wise and right, 
And wise books, in the course that is 

Not violent, delight. 


Tne very spiritual Soul of the Bud- 
dha ‘Teachings, the foundation and 
basis of religion itself, the alpha and 
omega for the practice of the Higher 
Life by the individual, is:— 

In this world never is enmity appeased by 


hatred; enmity is ever appeased by Love. 
This is the Law Eternal (Dhammapada, 5) - 


The grand and practical teachings 
of the 3uddha are primarily addressed 
to and meant for the individual. They 
contain instruction for spiritual al- 
chemy; their practice transmutes the 
hard metal of passions and violence 
into the pure gold which shines with its 
own luminosity. Not only Hindus but 
also men who follow other creeds will 
serve tkeir religion the better for kill- 
ing their own pride and anger and 
greed, and adopting the way of friend- 
ship with all. 


Sir Mirza Ismail made a noble appeal 
to his co-religionists at the Mysore 
State Muslim Conference for overcom- 
ing the separative tendency which com- 
munzlism begets:— 

It remains my firm view that the Muslims 
as a community should have no separate 
political organization They should play their 
part in tae political field as citizens of India 
along with others, but not under a separate 
banner. 


The principles of unity and brother- 
liness are the test of the sincerity of 
any organization established for the 
amelioration of the living conditions of 
humanity. In serving humanity we 
serve otr own nation and community. 
But orgenizations are composed of men 
and women, and, unless each of them 
becomes a brother to others, he will 
not succeed in elevating himself, much 
less help others to do likewise. It is 
good to >e a faithful Muslim but better 
to be a faithful Indian, and best to be 
a faithful humanitarian. 


fo 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Votce of the Silence 
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POLITICIANS NEED PHILOSOPHY 


Life is essentially synthetic; 
therefore no problem can be solved 
if it is isolated and viewed as a 
unique phenomenon. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have fallen into the dire 
heresy of separateness to the extent 
of dividing every department of life 
from Life itself. Is it any wonder 
then that confusion and anarchy 
are so prevalent in our civilization ? 


A specialist in any feld of human 
endeavour is apt to narrow his 
vision in his attempt to focus it 
exclusively on one sphere. “I am 
interested only in politics,” says 
one, “I do not read philosophy or 
even fiction unless it bears on some 
political issue.” This attitude is all 
too prevalent among politicians and 
many party leaders. But the man 
‘ imprisoned in the narrow groove of 
politics has neither breadth of vision 
nor depth of insight. Like an engine 
confined to its special track, his 
consciousness travels backwards and 
forwards on the same line, exercising 
itself only along that limited route. 


He inevitably becomes short-sighted 
and superficial, and ultimately he 
fails in his very aim as a politician. 

An impartial survey of twentieth- 
century political problems leads to 
the conclusion that before calmness, 
prudence, foresight or sagacity can 
be expected in the management of 
public affairs there must be a return 
to true philosophy. Its quest not 
only elevates the mind but enables 
the politician to speak with the 
liberality of thought and act with 
the justice which marks the great 
statesman. Philosophy may not 
seem directly related to political 
activity, and may appear to the 
politician abstract and remote, yet 
philosophy alone can give him the 
necessary detachment to judge im- 
partially and to see clearly, and can 
bring to him the light of universal 
principles by which to evaluate 
particular problems. 

Each man, no matter what his 
field of active work, if he would be 
realy practical should make it a 
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„rule to study true philoscphy to 
determine the rizhteousness of his 
motive and seek inner direction, lest 
in the fever and the hurry of 
objective life he forget bis true 
direction and injure his publi work. 
Especially is this necessary for the 
politician and tne public leader, 
whose blood is apz to become heated 
and to run too fast! 


Plato and Corfucius anc their 
peers made no real distinct:on be- 
tween politics and philosophy, or 
between metaphysics and morality. 
Their political philosophy should 
be studied by every politiciar. Self- 
examination in the light of such 
moral philosophy would soon reveal 
to the modern legislator and ad- 
ministrator why and how thay fall 
short of their models. Plato's phi- 
losopher-statesman is the need of 
the hour. Or take nother bock, the 
Tirukkural; it lays down the prin- 
ciples that should govern the con- 
duct of princes, statesmen, public 
leaders. Or take the Menava- 
Dharma-Shastra, which begins with 
details of cosmology, to the puzzle- 
ment of the modern lawyer and legis- 
lator! But the amcient lawzivers 
and social reformers were practical 
philosophers. Ther aim wes to 
build a state in conformity with 
the unity and harmony of Nature. 


In modern times, through the 
persistent efforts 07 Gandhip, at 
least a few men have deve.oped 
a real insight into the peculiar 
modes by which moral princi- 
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ples can be applied to mundane 
politics. But ambition, selfishness 
and greed die hard. The animal 
in man fights the divine in him. 
International morality has been at 
a low ebb for long years now and 
exploitation of the smaller nations 
and unarmed peoples has been 
systematically attempted. 


The most pressing requirement 
of the world today is the leader for 
the new world of tomorrow, who 
places the good of humanity above 
profits to his own country. In the 
words of Confucius :— 


With the right men the growth of 
government is rapid, just as vegetation 
is rapid in the earth.... 


Such men are to be got by means of 
the rwler’s own character. That charac- 
ter is to be cultivated by his treading 
in the ways of duty. And the treading 
those ways of duty is to be cultivated 
by the cherishing of benevolence. 


.. the sovereign may not neglect the 
cultivation of his own character. Wish- 
ing to cultivate his character, he may 
not neglect to serve his parents. In 
order to serve his parents, he may not | 
neglect to acquire a knowledge of men. 
In order to know men, he may not dis- 
pense with a knowledge of Heaven.... 


To be fond of learning is to be near 
to knowledge. To practise with vigour 
is to be near to magnanimity. To 
possess the feeling of shame is to be 
near to energy. 


He who knows these three things, 
knows how to cultivate his own char- 
acter. Knowing how to cultivate his 
own character, he knows how to govern 
other men. Knowing how to govern 
other men, he knows how to govern the 
kingdom with all its States and families. 


SHRAVAKA 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF McTAGGART 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
DOCTRINE OF REINCARNATION 


[Professor A. C. Ewing is well known for his work at the Cambridge 
University. He has been Lecturer in Moral Saence for many years and now 
teaches Philosophy at the same University. He is the author of The Individual, 
the State and World Government, The Definition of Good and The Fundamental 
Questions of Philosophy. In the following article he lucidly explains the 
philosophy of the great thinker and expounder J. McT. Ellis McTaggart. 
Indian philosophers ought to make McTaggart’s philosophy a special province 
of their study. We yet await a masterly study comparing the Hindu doctrine 
of Reincarnation with the ideas and teachings propounded by McTaggart. We 
draw our readers’ attention to THe Aryan PATH for August 1936, where the 
subject-matter of McTaggart’s philosophy is commented upon by the late 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad and the late Professor M. Hiriyanna.—ED.] 


J. McT. E. McTaggart (1866- 
1925), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, taught philosophy in 
Cambridge University for almost all 
his working life. He is the last great 
a priori metaphysician that the En- 
glish-speaking world at least has 
produced. He might also perhaps 
be described as the last great British 
idealist.1 Of his system a philo- 
sophical colleague, by no means 


argument it far surpasses them all. If 
subtle analysis, rigid reasoning and 
constructive fertility, applied with tire- 
less patience to the hardest and deepest 
problems of metaphysics, and expressed 
in language which always enlightens 
the mtellect and sometimes touches 
the emotions, be a title to philo- 
sophical immortality, then McTaggart 
has fully earned his place among the 
immortals by his Nature of Existence,? 


disposed to be sympathetic to a 
priori metaphysics, says that it 

1s equal in scope and originality to 
any of the great historical systems of 
European philosophy, whilst in clear- 
ness of statement and cogency of 


McTaggart was much influenced 
by Hegel and also wrote three books 
on the philosophy of the latter.’ 
However, his interpretation is re- 
garded as highly dubious by expert 
Hegelian scholars, and the books 








1 His system ıs expounded ın The Nature of Existence (Cambridge University Press, Vol. I, 
1921, Vol. II, 1927) The two last articles in his Phtlosophical Studtes (Arnold, London, 1934) 
give summaries of ıt. Some Dogmas of Relgton (Arnold, London, 1906), a more popular 
work of his, has chapters on immortality and pre-existence. An Examination of McTaggart’s 
Philosophy has been published by C. D. Broad (Cambridge University Press, Vol I, 1933, 
Vol. II [ın two parts], 1938). 

2 C, D. Broan Ethics and the History of Philosophy, p 86. 

3 Studies in the Hegehan Dialectic (1896), Siud-es in Hegehan Cosmology (1901) and A 
Commentary on Hegels Logic (1910). All were published by the Cambridge University 
Press, 
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must be considered rather as 
attempts to work out a philcsophical 
line of his own. IicTaggart’s type 
of philosophical view is very un- 
usual, at least in the West. He 
rejects unequivocally the belief in 
God, yet he is far from being either 
a materialist or an agnostic as to 
metaphysics, and his philosophy is 
one which in many respects should 
appeal to the religious world, though 
he called himself an atheist. 


He held that <eality consists 
entirely of spirits, conceived as 
definite personalities, but that there 
are positive objections to supposing 
one spirit to have created all the 
others and no ground for supposing 
one to be so superior to the others in 
goodness and power as to deserve the 
title of God. He conceived the 
spirits, however, as standing in an 
extremely close unity with each 
other but not one of such a kind as 
to dwarf their individuality; on the 
contrary, the greater the unity of the 
whole, the greater the individuality 
and richness of the parts and vice 
versa. This unity was not, however, 
the unity of a single spirit, since he 
held that no spirit could be part of 
another. Reality is thus conceived 
by him as a harmonious society of 
spirits and nothing else, and go as 
immensely different from what it 
appears to be. 


Matter is illusory in his view; so is 
time; and so are hate, dislike and 
most of the unsatisfactory features 
of the universe, thougk pain is real. 
If we could know reality as it really 
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is, we should be aware of nothing 
but a vast number of spirits of whom 
each of us in our real nature is one, 
in harmony with each other, each 
loving at least some of the other 
spirits with a love the intensity and 
bliss of which are vastly above any- 
thing we ever seem to experience. 
Indeed we might almost say that in 
McTaggart’s view there is nothing 
real but love. Further, we are all 
immortal, and we shall eventually 
all come to realize our true nature 
end enjoy consciously the state just 
cescribed, a state of timeless bliss 
tempered only by the relatively 
slight pain due to the memory of 
what we and others have suffered 
prior to enlightenment. Indeed, 
since time is unreal, we are really in 
this condition already, but as 
appearing in time to ourselves we 
are not yet, sub specie temporis, con- 
scious of our blessed state, though 
we shall, after a period which will 
appear in time as lasting for many 
ages and including a very great 
number of successive lives, even- 
tually become so. 

It is unfortunately quite impossi- 
ble to give a summary here of the 
highly complicated and brilliantly 
ingenious argument by which 
McTaggart reached this conclusion. 
It must also be admitted that it has 
convinced very few, though too 
much stress should not be laid on 
this, because in the prevailing anti- 
metaphysical atmosphere few philos- 
ophers have thought it worth while 
undergcing the great labour requir- 
ed to master it. It is, however, a 
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case not of a number of different con- 
verging arguments supporting a 
single conclusion but of a single 
chain of argument of great length 
and complexity, so that a fallacy at 
any one point would vitiate it al- 
together; and, though I cannot be 
certain that at any particular point 
there is a fallacy, there are so many 
places in which it seems to me at 
least very doubtful that it strikes 
me as very unlikely that there is not 
one somewhere. We may well be 
justified in believing in the suprem- 
acy of love and the ultimate salva- 
tion of all mankind, but McTaggart 
does not seem to have provided an 
adequate foundation on which to 
build our faith. However, even if 
his system be not adequately ground- 
ed, it is only to be expected that 
such an acute thinker will have had 
many things of great value to say 
in the course of his discussion. Let 


Ee We examine more closely what he 


has to say about reincarnation. 


McTaggart thinks he has shown 
that we are immortal, not only in 
the sense of being really timeless, 
but in the sense that we shall ex- 
perience ourselves as existing in the 
future without end. Strictly speak- 
ing, we shall not really so exist, he 
thinks, because nothing in time is 
real, but it is as true in his philos- 
ophy to say that we shall exist for 
ever as to say we existed during the 
last hour. He also claims to have 


shown that all selves have in the 
same sense existed from the begin- 
ning of time (since he thinks time 
had a beginning). This, while 
implying our existence before birth, 
does not necessarily imply successive 
reincarnations in the sense of a 
series of physical lives each bounded 
by birth and death. McTaggart, how- 
ever, regards this, while far from 
proved, as the most plausible sup- 
position as regards both the time 
before our birth and the time for a 
very long period after our death. His 
main arguments for it are as follows.4 


(1) There are factors which cause 
the occurrence of birth and death at 
least once with each of us. Now the 
occurrence of birth and death is 
such an important feature of our 
life as to make it unlikely that it 
should only occur once. Further, if 
pre-existence be a fact, death must 
occur at least twice with each person, 
since his previous existence must 
have been terminated before birth. 
Now, while it might conceivably be 
the case, though McTaggart thinks 
it is not, that there was something 
about death which made it probable 
that it would only occur once, it 
is hardly credible that there could 
be the slightest ground for the 
suggestion that there was anything 
about death which made it improba- 
ble that it should occur three times, 
it being known to have occurred 
twice. 





4 Vide Some Dogmas of Relsgion, pp. 116-24; The Nature of Existence, Vol. II, pp 383-5. 
McTaggart’s arguments are criticized by Broad in Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, 


Vol. II, Part 2, pp. 623-8. - 
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(2) Life never terminated or 
interrupted by death would be so 
different from this present life as to 
make it improbable that we should 
pass into it immediately on the 
expiration of this life and presurm- 
ably, though McTaggart does not 
actually say so, that we should have 
lived in such a state immediately 
before our birth. We may note that 
McTaggart ignores a_ possibility 
accepted by, I think, most believers 
in reincarnation asa fact, namely, 
that there should be considerable, 
perhaps very long, periods between 


the different reincarnations in 
which the spirit is without 2 
physical body. If this be accepted, 


McTaggart’s second argument can 
hardly be used in his form. ~ 


(3) There is a certain incomplete- 
ness about so much in this life. We 
often have faults without retribu- 
tion, retribution without repentance, 
preparation without achievement. 
Since in many other cases these 
processes have been completed, and 
since the completion seems, at least 
often, to depend primarily on the 
inner nature of the self and not on 
the environment, we may expect 
that the processes will be worked 
out in a future life, but for that to 
be possible, the future life must be 
in essentials similar to the present. 


(4) People display from the 
beginning abilities like those which 
in others require years of training 
and experience, or an immunity 
from or susceptibility to certain 
temptations such as resembles 
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closely the effects naturally produced 
by resisting or yielding persistently 
through the years. It is plausible 
to explain this as the effect of 
repeeted effort or repeated yielding 
in a previous life. People also in 
love or friendship at first sight are 
“often drawn together by a force 
equal to that which is generated in 
other cases by years of mutual trust 
and mutual assistance.” It is 
plausible then to say that this occurs 
because the people have met in a 
previous existence. This is given as 
ar. argument for pre-existence and 
not for reincarnation, but I suppose 
as in zhe previous case McTaggart 
might have argued that for the 
explanation to work satisfactorily 
there must be such an essential 
similarity of conditions in this life 
and a previous life as to make it 
unlikely that the previous life was 
disembodied. He does not, however, 
hold any of the arguments to be 
decisive. Reincarnation is for him 
a very plausible doctrine, but not 
one that is definitely established by 
his philosophy. 


All tke arguments except the last 
cecur both in Some Dogmas of 
Peligionand The Nature of Existence. 
The last is omitted in the later 
work, bit this need not be taken as 
evidence that he had changed his 
mind on the subject, in view of his 
great emphasis on love and of the 
fect that the argument about re- 
incarnation is much more condensed 
in The Nature of Existence. It seems 
tc me that these arguments owe 
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much of their force to a teleological 
conception of our future and past 
life as an education. It is plain 
that most of us are very far from 
having learnt all the lessons that 
physical life can teach us and it 
therefore seems to me in regard to 
almost all of us as unreasonable to 
suppose that we shall jump to a 
heaven of perfection directly after 
death as that a child of six should 
expect to be given a doctorate at 
the end of his first term at school. 
It may be replied that the lessons 
might be learnt in some non-physical 
way, but the actual content of our 
experience on earth is so bound up 
with physical conditions that they 
would in that case not be the same 
lessons but something different. Yet 
without having learnt them could 
we expect to rise to a higher state ? 
And if we suppose ourselves to have 
attained our state in this life by an 
oscillating advance from lowlier 
beginnings, it seems only reasonable 
to suppose that our previous life or 
lives were physical. Even if we 
shall later become suited for a non- 
physical existence at a higher level 
of life than the present, it would 
seem unreasonable to suppose that 
we were so suited at a lower. For 
these reasons I am inclined to view 
reincarnation as a very plausible 
supposition and one which has been 
unduly neglected in the West. It 
has never been accepted by Or- 
thodox Christianity, but it is by no 
means inconsistent with the teach- 


ings of Christ unless we suppose him 
to have taught that one’s state of 
existence was fixed for all eternity 
ım heaven or hell by this present 
life, a crude and barbarous doctrine 
which has for long steadily been 
losing its influence among Christians. 
I do not say that reincarnation is a 
fact—McTaggart does not say it 
either—but it has always, since I 
began to think of such matters, 
struck me as a plausible view. 

A large part of McTaggart’s dis- 
cussion is devoted to showing that 
the value of immortality would 
not be destroyed by the loss of 
memory which seems to be involved 
in reincarnation if we are to judge 
by the experience of this life’ He 
contends that self-identity does not 
depend on memory and that, if this 
present life is worth having in spite 
of the fact that we have no memory 
of previous lives, the same may 
apply to our other lives. Further, 
improvement is perfectly possible 
without memory. Most of what we 
know was learnt through experiences 
which we do not now remember; 
the value of any virtues we have is 
not diminished by inability to 
remember the experiences through 
which we acquired them; and, while 
the memory of past experiences 
plays an important part in love, the 
greater part of the experiences we 
have shared with the people whom 
we love have been forgotten, 
though they still contributed to 
strengthening the love. I agree 





5 Vide Some Dogmas of Religion, pp. 127-37, and The Nature of Existence, Vol. II, 


pp. 385-96 
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with McTaggart’s argument here. 
Finally, he adds that the loss of 
memory need not be eternal, and, 
for reasons into which I have no 
space to go, he thinks his philosophy 
gives him good grounds for holding 
that we shall meet those we love 
again both in the final stage and 
from time to time in the long interim 
period between now and then, and 
that we shall in the final stage 
recover our memories of our past 
lives. For McTaggart, like most 
believers in reincarnation, regards 
-the series of successive incarnate 
lives as a means to a superior state 
beyond them and not just as an 
end in itself. 


There is one common argument 
for reincarnation, or at least pre- 
existence, which McTaggart does 
not use, namely, that it is needed 
to account for the inequality in 
men’s fortunes and so reconcile this 
with justice. The argument no 
doubt did not appeal to him because 
he did not believe in God and so 
felt no need to reconcile God’s good- 
ness with the problem of evil. While 
it seems to me very difficult for a 
theist to deny all weight to the 
argument, its use suggests a com- 
mon objection made by Christians 
to the belief in reincarnation on 
account of its alleged bad effects. 
It is said that the belief has com- 
monly induced people who held it to 
be unsympathetic towards those 
suffering misfortune and to do little 
to help them because it was supposed 
that their misfortune was only a 
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puaishment for sins in a former life 
and that, if one did anything to 
llevate it, the victim would only 
be panished in some other fashion. 
IT nave no idea how far this is true 
as a statement about the actual 
effects of the belief, and I do not 
tnink that the fact that a belief is 
liable to do harm is in itself at all 
strang evidence against its truth. 
However, any such evil effects would 
be dte not to the belief in re- 
incarnation as such but to the 
furthe- belief that one’s good or bad 
fortun2 was proportioned to one’s 
previous goodness or badness. If this 
conception of an exact proportion 
between goodness and happiness, 
sic and suffering, is rejected, the 
harmfrl consequences ascribed to 
the reincarnation doctrine will not 
folow. We cannot in that case 
zoncluce that, because a man suffers, 
he has sinned so as to deserve just 
that amount of suffering. Now, 
whdle sich a notion appeals to our 
sense oi justice, there certainly are 
objzczicns to the retributive theory 
of punshment involved and, even 
if retributive justice is a good, there 
are other, greater goods with which 
iz may conflict and to which it 
would then have to be sacrificed. It 
may :ndeed be doubted whether 
there is any meaning in the concep- 
tion oi an exact proportion between 
such incommensurables as goodness 
and happiness, sin and suffering, 
and whether there is not an un- 
worthy mercantile favour about the 
cenc2ption. A universe in which 
there was a strict proportion be- 
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tween moral goodness and happiness, 
moral badness and unhappiness, 
would be one in which there could 
be ultimately no righteous self- 
sacrifice. Further, it should be 
noted that the view only supplies 
an explanation for the sufferings of 
good people on the assumption that 
it is just that people should be 
retributively punished for the past 
even though they are no longer 
bad as they were in a previous life 
but have been reformed. 


Now there is some plausibility in 
saying that as long as a man is 
wicked it is less bad that he should 
be unhappy than that he should be 
happy, but to inflict additional 
suffering on a man who had been 
reformed because of his wickedness 
in the past from which he was now 
cured, would certainly seem to me 
useless cruelty, unless there was 


some further purpose in the suffer- 
ing beyond retributive punishment. 
Granting previous lives, it would 
seem more plausible to suppose that 
the cases where good people live in 
a specially unhappy environment 
were either cases of voluntary choice 
before birth, either for the same kind 
of motives as have made exception- 
ally al-ruistic people go to live in 
slums >r work among lepers or out 
of a personal love for some of the 
people in that environment whom 
the person had met in a previous 
life and for whom he was prepared 
to sacrifice himself; or cases where 
it was necessary for his own sake 
for a somewhat better man to suffer 
more than a somewhat less good 
because his faults, though not 
necessarily worse, were of such a 
kind as to necessitate a more painful 
route to salvation. 


A. C. EWING 


A FINE COMPILATION 


The Publication Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, have brought out 
a very useful compilation of Occasional 
Speeches and Writings from October 
1952 to January 1956 of Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan. It brings in a single 
volume the versatile genius of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan Every one of the 
seventy-four items of the volume has 
something to offer of interest, enter- 
tainment or instruction, and many a 
passage is instinct with life, with power 


to inspire. The seventy-four items are 
dividad into five sections: International 
Affairs, Education and Culture; Phi- 
losophy and Religion; General; Prefa- 
tory Introductions. The Index en- 
hances the value of the book and will 
facilitate the labours of journalist and 
pubLcist. The captious critic will be dis- 
appainted if he tries to find the author 
contzadicting himself; he should smile 
at Lis failure and salute the acumen 
of the writer and the orator. 


W. 


THE “DHAMMAPADA” 


[Interesting parallels between Buddhist and Hindu thought are assembled 
here by Dr. V. Raghavan, the well-known Sanskrit scholar who heads the 
Department of Sanskrit in the University of Madras, and whose Indian H. eritage 
was recently published by the Indian Institute of Culture for Unesco. That 
such parallels should exist is not surprising. Gautama the Buddha was a son of 
the Aryan soil, a born Hindu, and a Xshatriya. 


What more natural than that echoes of earlier scriptures with whose 
contents he was familiar should be heard even in the public sayings of the 
Buddha, brought together in the priceless little Dhammapada? The parallels in 
thought and expression to which Dr. Raghavan points show that the Buddha 
was fully versed in the shastratc lore. What we have to bear in mind is that the 
Prince among Teachers was not only a profound philosopher and metaphysician, 
and a yogs who conquered flesh, purified mind and speech and attained perfect 
freedom, but above all a protestant against crudities, superstitions, narrow- 
mindedness and dogmatism, mean-heartedness and fenaticism. The Dhamma- 
pada makes short work of the then prevailing doctrine of caste—see the last 
chapter of the Dhammapada on “The Brahmana”’; even today because of the 
false doctrine of caste the sins of untouchability, etc., flourish. Similarly the 
Buddha attacked the cruel practice of animal sacrifice which prevailed among 
the Hindus of His day and which even today is indulged in. The orthodox 
Sanatanists of today will not relish the trath proclaimed by the Buddha. “In 
this world never is enmity appeased by hatred; enmity is ever appeased by 
Love. This is the Law Eternal (Dhamrso Sanatano ).’’ Therefore orthodox 
Hindus] of today will do well to assimilate the teachings of the Buddha as did 
' Gandhiji, who was the greatest of the Sanatanists and Hindus the nineteenth- 
twentieth century has produced.—Ep.] 


The ethical and moral exaltation 
of Buddhism is perhaps best reflected 
in the short but most celebrated 
scripture, the Dhammapada, a col- 
lection of 423 maxims, in twenty- 
six sections (vaggas). This text in 
the Pali language is the most pop- 
ularly known collection of these 
maxims, but it has been found that 
in all the countries on the borders of 
India and abroad where Buddhism 
flourished, longer versions of this 
collection in the Sanskrit language 
were current, for example, the 
Udanavarga in Tibet. There are 


also other collections of such max- 
ims, the short Gathasamgraha of 
Vasubandhu end the long Dharma- 
semuccaya of Avalokitasimha. These 
maxims have been collected from 
different parts of the canon and are 
thus common to the whole Bud- , 
dhistic literature. What is more 
important to note, however, is the 
parallels in thought and expression 
between them and similar senten- 
ticus verses and stbhashitas in 
general Sanskrit literature and 
in the Hindu books, the Vedas, 
Manu, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
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bharata and the Gita, the Puranas 
and the Panchatantra. From these 
parallels it appears that in ancient 
India there existed a floating mass 
of ascetic poetry, ethical maxims 
and edificatory fables and parables, 
upon which common heritage Hin- 
duism, Buddhism and Jainism drew. 
Whatever the differences between 
them in dogma and metaphysic, 
there was much in common among 
all these faiths in the practical, 
ethical and mystical spheres. A 
study of parallels in the scriptures 
of different faiths is a source of 
inspiration to those who believe 
that the one Truth has been sung 
of differently by different seers. 


Writers on the Dhammapada like 
V. Fausboll and Max Muller did not 
fail to draw attention to the striking 
parallels between some of its verses 
and similar or identical words and 
ideas in Hindu writings. Indeed, 
one could point out many more of 
these parallels. From characteristic 
words, phrases and concepts, these 
parallels extend to very close simi- 
larity in idea and expression, and 
sometimes even to verbatim iden- 
tity. 


In the very opening lines of the 
first section of the Dhammapada on 
mind as the determinant of what 
we are and what we do, we have 
the well-known parallel cited by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan from the Upa- 
nishads: “It is the mind of men 
that is responsible for their bondage 
or release.” And the less-known 
utterance of Hanuman in Ravana’s 


harem: “It is the mind that is 
responsible, in the case of all men, 
for stimulating the different senses 
into activity.” An even more im- 
portant parallel is the Tatkratu- 
nyaya enunciated in the Brikada- 
ranyaka Upanishad: “As one thinks, 
one does, and, as one does, so does 
one become.” (iv. 4.5) 


The opening couplet of the second 
chapter on vigilance, Appamada, 
says: “ Vigilance leads to immorta- 
lity, thoughtlessness to death.” 
And Verse 10 in the same section 
adds the example: *“ Indra gained 
the supremacy of the Gods through 
his vigilance.” This on Appamada 
has its echo ın the teachings of 
Sanatsujata to the blind Dhrita- 
rashtra in the Prajagara section of 
the Udyoga-Parvan of the Maha- 
bharata ( Sanatswatrya, II. 4) :— 


I call thoughtlessness death, and 
vigilance, immortality; it is by 
thoughtlessness that the demons were 
left behind and the gods attained the 
Immortal Being by their vigilance. 


Again, the same teacher says: 
“ Damas tyago apramadas ca eteshu 
amnitam ahitam,” which the Greek 
Ambassador Heliodorus, who became 
a Bhagavata, inscribed on his votive 
Garuda Pillar at Besnagar, calling 
these—self-control, renunciation and 
vigilance—the three padas of immor- 
tality. 

. The third chapter on mind (citta), 
has, starting from the opening 
couplet itself, many echoes of the 
Gita. In Stanza 3, the very word 
“ dur-nigraha’’ (bard to control), 
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used in the Gita about the mind, is 
met with. The simile of the fletcher 
and the arrow in Stanza 1 here is 
employed in a somewhat different 
manner in the Upanishadic text :— 


OM (the mystic syllable) is the bow, 
one’s self is the arrow, the Supreme 
Being the target; one has to pierce 
that target with vigilance, and like 
the arrow, become one with It ( Mun- 
daka Upantshad, II. ti. 4). 


In the Bhagavata the simile of the 
hunter (ishukara, the word used 
also in the Pali text) and his taking 
aim is used to illumine the absorp- 
tion and concentration on the object 
which is necessary for the yogi 
, (xi. ti. 9. 3). The description of the 
mind in Verse 5 of chapter 3 as 
“duramgamam”’ (going afar, of 
wide range) may be compared with 
the description in identical terms of 
the same mind in the Shtvasankalpa- 
sukta of the Shukla Yajurveda (34. 1): 
“‘Far-reaching, the light of all lights, 
may that mind of mine be of 
auspicious intent.” “ Guhashayam ” 
—“ lying within the cave, t.e., in 
the depths of one’s own being ”— 
in the same Dhammapada stanza is 
a common Vedantic expression (cf. 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad, 3. 11), the 
word guha being even more frequent 
in Vedanta. 


That the goodness of a man 
spreads far and wide like the fra- 
grance of a full-blown tree is a fine 
idea which occurs in the section on 
Flowers (Puppha-vagga, 11). The 
Veda too uses as an apt comparison 
the fragrance of a tree in bloom 


-cont_naously 


when it speaks of an act of virtue: 
“The pleasing effect of a deed 
of virtue is known from afar, 
even as the fragrance of a full-blown 
tree is wafted from afar ( Tattiriya 
Aranvaka, X. 9). “ Kamakamah” 
(those craving for pleasures) in the 
Dhammapada (VI. 8) is in the 
Bhazgavad-Gita: “He who hankers 
afte: objects of desire attains no 
peace” (II. 70), and “those seeking 
desires but attain to the state of 
going and coming 
back” (IX. 21). 


TEe metaphor of the senses as 
horses and the mind as charioteer 
in the Dhammapada (VII. 5) is well 
known to students of the Upanishads 
and the Gtia. 


In the last couplet of this section, 
the apparent paradox is posed of 
the passionless ones’ finding delight 
in what the general run of markind 
shun aad vice versa; this is a 
variar-t of the idea in the Gita (II. 
69), where we are told that in what 
is nigtt to all the sage keeps awake 
and ic what is day for the people 
he sees the night! “Al life ends in 
death” -n XI. 3 is a familiar tag 
which occurs, for example, as th2 
last foct >f the verse “ All accumula- 
tion erds in decrease,” etc., in the 
Ramayana (II. 105. 16). “Appassuta” 
(alpa-sarata), “‘of poor erudition,” 
in XI. 7 is again an expressior 
common in Sanskrit literature. Cf. 
Brbhett 2alpa-shrutad vedah (The Veda 
is afraic cf a man of poor learning), 
etc. The burden of the chapter on 
Atta, ore’s self, is the same as the 
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teaching “one should raise oneself 
by one’s own effort,” found in the 
Gita and many other texts in slightly 
different forms. The call in XIII. 2 
of the Dhammapada, “ Arise; be not 
thoughtless,” echoes that in the 
Katha Upanishad, “Arise, awake.” 
The praise of dana (charity) and 
the denunciation of the kadarya (the 
niggard ) in the Dhammapada ( XIII. 
Ir) is as old as the Vedas, where 
one finds them even in the Samhita. 
On Charity, one cannot but be 
reminded of the three messages of 
the thunder in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, one of which is “datta”’ 
(Give away). Verses 2 and 5 in 
Section XVI on the happiness of 
one who has neither what is dear to 
him nor the opposite have parallels 
not only in the repeated utterances 
on freedom from the pairs of oppo- 
sites (#ir-dvandvata) in the Gita but 
also in Sita’s noteworthy exclama- 
tion in the Ashokavana in the midst 
of her sufferings :— 


Blessed indeed are those great souls, 
the sages who have eschewed the evil, 
the fortunate ones who are self-possess- 
ed; for to them there is neither what 
is dear nor what is not so; there will 
be no misery from the dear (t.e., the 
dear objects will cause pleasure) and 
from what is not dear, there 1s great 
fear (1.e., they will cause pain); the 
sages are free from these two ( pleasure 
and pain); (hence) my salutations to 
them. (Ramayana, V. 26. 45, 46) 


Verse 2 in Section XVII on the 
control of anger employs the 
imagery of the unruly horses and 
the capable charioteer who holds 
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them in check, which is used also in 
the Ramayana, though in a different 
context, by Ravana ( V. 22. 3); the 
very expression in the Dhammapada, 
“the anger that is rushing on,” can 
be seen in the Ramayana (V. 55. 6) 
where Hanuman reflects on the evil 
of anger. 

When one reads of the path 
(magga) in XX. 2 that “this is the 
path, there is none other,” one will 
surely recall the Vedic line: “Indeed 
there is no other path to reach that 
goal.” 


Drawing lessons from aspects of 
Nature, from insect, bird, beast and 
reptile, is a well-known resource of 
the capable teacher from the Vedic 
times onwards. In the Mahabharata, 
several elevating episodes and sub- 
lime disquisitions are given in which 
such beings of the lower kingdom of 
Nature are figured. There is also 
the Avadhuta episode in the Bhaga- 
vata Purana (XI. ii. 89) where the 
wandering recluse learns different 
lessons from different beings, birds, 
snake, bee, etc. The Dhammapada 
also uses the tree, the hill, the 
forest, the elephant, the flower and 
the bee to inculcate moral principles. 
The bee which just takes its honey 
without in the least harming the 
colour or fragrance of the flower is 
cited as the exemplar of how a 
recluse should conduct himself in 
the village :— 

The recluse should move about 
among the habitations of people like 
the bee, which takes the honey and 
flies away without harming the blos- 
som, its colour or fragrance. 
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Cf. Bhagvata, X1. ii. 8. g:— 

Without causing any strain to the 
householders’ establishments, the re- 
cluse should adopt the bee’s conduct 
(4.¢., of taking the honey lightly with- 
out harming the blossom in the least). 

The term Dhamnapada ( Dharma- 
pada) has been variously translated. 
The characteristic use of the word 
pada here, particularly in association 
with the word Dharma, may be 
better appreciated by students of 
the two epics, varticularly the 
Mahabharata, wheze such uses of 
pada and pada of Dharma occur 
several times. See Yakshaprashna, 
Vana., 314, 72: “3fħciency is the 
one basis of Dharma,” etc. See the 
Ashvamedhtha, 11. 4: “Ali that is 
crooked leads to death; all that is 
straightforward leacs to the immor- 
tal Being,” and the Ramayana, II. 
14. 7: “Truthfulness is the one 
basis of Godhead.” The use of the 
word pada in this sense in He- 
liodorus’s inscripticn referred to 
above may also be noted. This 
Dharma and its padas are, as already 
stated, the same, Le the aspirant 
Hindu or Buddhist, Samana or 
Brahmana. 

The Dhammapada itself gives 
concrete expression fo this sense of 
unity. It uses terms like Dhira, 
the wise (II. 3. 8); Kushala, the 
capable (IV. 1, etc.); Asakta, the 
unattached (XXVI. 37); equanim- 
ity in praise or blame (minda- 
pasamsa—Vi. 6); transcending 
punna, meritorious act, and papa, 
evil act (III. 7 and XIX. 12); and 
freedom from their /zpa, infection, 
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afecting contact (XXVI. 19)—~all of 
which we come across in the Upa- 
nishads and the Gita. The term 
“Tlishprapanca’’ applied to che 
Tathagatas in XVIII. 20 is also a 
farniliar Vedantic expression. 


How some of the Dhammapadz’s 
moral teachings go back to the 
early Vedic age itself cannot be 
better illustrated than by the 
Dhammapada, XVII. 3, which calls 
upcn one to “overcome anger by 
gentleness, evil by good, the niz- 
gardly by liberality, and the liar by 
truth.” A Sanskrit version of this 
has been pointed out in the Maha- 
bharata, but what is further signif- 
icamt is that this exhortation, m 
almost identical terms, is heard 
among the chants which the Same- 
veda sages cherished among ther 
more specifically mystic Samans in 
their forest book, “The bunds or 
setus we have to cross are difficult 
but here is the way to cross 
over them; surmount these four’ 
surmount possession by liberal gifts, 
anger by gentleness, faithlessness 
by faith, falsehood by truth; this is 
the way; this is immortality; and 
go ye to heaven, to the Light 
Eterral!” So sings the Setu Saman. 
‘End of Arkaparvan of the Dvan- 
dvaparvan, II. 7) 


He who has crossed over thus is 
the real hero, the sage, the enlight- 
ened, one who has realized the 
Brahman. 


Him I call a Brahman, the leading, 
the forsmost, the heroic, the great sage, 
the corquering, the fearless, the learned 
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and the enlightened (Dhammapada, 
XXVI. 40). 

The couplet implies by the words 
used, Vira, Buddha and Brahman, 
the underlying unity of the dif- 
ferent paths. The same tonic note 
is sounded in X. 14 of the Dhamma- 
pada: He who has quietude and 
self-control, and has abjured vi- 
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olence in respect of the whole world 
of living beings, he is a Brahman, a 
Sramana and a Bhikshu. This is 
the same Rtshi-marga that the 
Blessed Bhagavan, the Enlightened 
One, also says that he adores 
(Dhammapada, XX. 9). 


V. RAGHAVAN 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Meeting the Russians is the highly 
significant report by a Delegation of 
six American Quakers of their month’s 
visit to the Soviet Union in June 1955. 
It indeed brings the Soviet scene into 
clearer focus. The Communist Party 
swears by a classless society as its final 
objective; and it has assumed the dual 
role of Church and State. All the policies, 
plans and programmes of the Union 
have a war basis. Hence its Iron Cur- 
tain, with its ruthless Procrustean 
restrictions and regimentations, to 
which every citizen has willy-nilly to 
adjust himself. The collective farm, the 
controlled factory, the indoctrinating 
schools and “created” literature and 
parks of culture have all to subserve 
the Government’s ordinances, though it 
has come to terms with the Orthodox 
and other Churches on condition that 
they keep politics strictly out of their 
evangelical activities. 


And yet signs give hope that the 
Communist dictatorship is being slow- 
ly but surely sapped by some processes 
within the Union. Education, for in- 
stance, “is not subject to easy control,” 
says the Delegation. 


How long will men well trained in the 
scientific process accept without question 
Party pronouncements based only on “holy” 


dogma? How long will milhons of Russians 
read Tolstoy and Turgenev and Dostoevski 
and Shakespeare and Dickens and Zola before 
some of the ideas of these literary statesmen 
produce serious cracks in the monolithic 
structure of Soviet society? 


The literary counters crowded, while 
the political are almost deserted, in 
Moscow bookstores are a meaningful 
pointer. The churches, well attended, 
lay emphasis on moral values and 
standards of conduct, “adding a cru- 
cial dimension to Russian life” (p. 93). 
So Religion will not fit neatly into the 
Marxist doctrine of scientific human 
relations. Further, Marxism will sooner 
or later be challenged seriously by “the 
rise of a new privileged class and a 
highly stratified society.” (p. 93) 


Of course, the Party still controls 
the Government, the national economy 
and the social order. But through chinks 
in the Iron Curtain the larger outside 
world of diverse ideals and ideas has 
been revealed, and people have begun 
to feel mere conformity irksome. The 
Delegation therefore believes in the 
spirit of faith that, with tourist restric- 
tions being eased and the exchange of 
cultural, scientific and economic de- 
legations being encouraged, liberalizing 
forces will, before long, change the 
Curtain into a Corridor! 


THE CHINESE WAY 


[ Our esteemed contributor, Mr. R. M. Fox of Dublin, gives here his first- 
hand impressions of China under the Communist régime. Visitors to totalitarian 
countries have not infrequently returned impressed. But what of the moral 
record of the régime? What of freedcm of thought and expression? What of 
respect for the dignity of the individual, irrespective of his views? What of 
even-handed justice? What of abstention from violence ? 

Violence is implicit in totalitarienism And totalitarianism is also in- 
compatible with the individual freedom of speech and of choice which are 
essential to the optimum development of judzment and initiative in the common 
man. 


‘Which is the real Chinese Way ? Is it folowing the ages-old Taoist pattern 
of simple living in harmony with the principles of nature and of man’s divinity ; 
the Confucian ideal of the Superior Man, of “lial piety and of the patriarchal 
organization of society ; the love, non-violenze and spiritual striving preached 
by Gautama Buddha and introduced into China centuries ago? Or is it the 


totalitarian practices adopted for China only seven years ago? 


show.—ED.] 


Invited by the Chinese Society 
for Cultural Relations, I travelled 
from Dublin to London and then 
flew to Peking, across Russia, the 
flat plains of Siberia, the jagged 
peaks of the Ural Mountains, the 
sandy waste of the Gobi Desert and 
over the Great Wall of China. 


In China I journeyed thousands 
of miles, from Peking to Shanghai, 
to Hangchow, to Canton, to Hankow 
in Central China. Everywhere I 
found enthusiasm for the Year of 
Liberation (1949) since when there 
have been no more invaders, no 
more war-lords. It was as if the 
people had come out of a dark 
tunnel and were gazing joyfully at 
the sunlight. This was not just a 
matter of politics or social ideas; it 
reached down much deeper to the 
essential seed of humanity. The 
gaiety, the friendliness, of ordinary 


Time will 


people in streets, houses, shops, was 
strikirg. 

Tae most drastic measure of the 
Chirese Revolution is recorded in. 
Article 1 of the Agrarian Reform 
Law which reads, ‘‘ The land-owner- 
ship sistem of feudal exploitation by 
the landlord class shall be abolished.” 
This meant giving the land to the 
peasants and it is the one sharp 
change the Chinese have made. In 
industry and commerce, develop- 
ments have been peaceful, and bitter 
social conflicts have been avoided. 

In the shops the principle of joint 
privaze-State ownership is universal. 
Prices ere fixed and official receipts 
are given for every purchase. There 
is no naggling or cheating. The old 
Chinese custom of the “squeeze” 
has dropped out of commerce. In the 
Cays of the war-lords there were 
hoarding and cornering of supplies, 
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and violent fluctuations in the value 
of money. Some people made for- 
tunes while others were ruined., Now 
all that belongs to the nigħtmare 
past. Supplies are plentiful-in the 
shops and are sold at uniform prices. 


A great evil used tc be gambling. 
Public opinion has now eradicated 
this. People are taught they must 
earn money and not expect ıt with- 
out effort. And that they must learn 
tc use it wisely. American films 
were condemned because- they pre- 
sented luxury and wealth which 
people enjoyed without any-exertion 
on their part. In the courtyard of 
my hotel I frequently -saw motor 
drivers playing cards, but there was 
never any money in evidence. I 
made long train journeys on which 
people played cards or Chinese chess, 
but again without any money. I 
found a spirit of honesty. as well as 
of gaiety. It may be a puritanical 
phase that will pass. But it adds 
to the attraction o? modern China. 


Great tasks of reconstruction are 
being undertaken, although machin- 
ery and technical resources are lack- 
ing. Instead, the potentialities and 
actualities of physical labour are 
being used to the full. At. Hankow, 
on the Yangtse River, ‘there were 
12,000 men engaged in ‘building a 
great bridge to span the mile-wide 
river, with two levels, oné for rail 
and the other for road traffic. Three 
shifts of eight kours were being 
worked, around the clock. Other 
construction work included roads 
and houses. I saw men hacking at 


a mountain side with spades, while 
a long line of men filled up straw 
baskets, slung on each end of a pole 
across-théir shoulders, and transport- 
ed earth and stores to the new road, 
They were moving the mountain in 
straw baskets. To get anything 
done is a matter of being able 
to reach the controls of physical 
labour, to use millions of men and 
illimitable power. This has been 
called a new expression of social 
dynamics. There is the energy of 
several hundrec million people to 
draw on: 


Besides this, there are equally 
strong controls of moral purpose 
brought into action. This has to do 
with--ancient Chinese wisdom and 
philosophy. It relies greatly upon 
the power of persuasion. I asked 
about juvenile delinquency in China, 
for this has proved a big post-war 
problem in the West. In China it 
is not so. At Shanghai there was a 
temporary phase of vagabondage 
and petty crime born of unsettled 
conditions. This has now been dealt 
with by the familiar process of 
guidance and persuasion. 


“ We could not have the problem 
of ‘wild children’ as in the West,” 
I was told, “because here, in China, 
family. feeling is so strong. War 
orphans would have uncles and 
aunts’ to adept and advise them. 
They would have the group. See 
how older ch:ldren care for younger 
ones-and note how men carry their 
children as much as the women do.” 


Problems cf marriage and divorce 
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are dealt with, too, by families, as 
well as by professional groups 
ard organizations, and street and 
residence committees who are called 
in for counsel and advice. ` 


Just as shopkeepers have become 
part of the Stete organization to 
serve the community, so industry 
also is run on the private-State 
partner ownershid principle. Indus- 
triclists receive five per cent on 
their capital investment and are 


made managers of joint concerns. 


where their knowledge and technical 
skil. can be of service. The State 
ensures supplies of raw materials 
and finds markets. It controls in- 
vestments and directs capital to 
where it is needed most. Although 
this is regarded as a transition 
stage to complete State ownership, 
I found private employers anxious 
to join in on the partnership basis. 
In the same way, small farms came 
together in a mutval-aid system, in 
co-operative activities and, finally, 
in the collective farms, which have 
yielded the most satisfactory results. 
I visited a co-operative farm and 
discovered that each year their in- 
come had increased as a result of 
improved technique and better co- 
operazion. 


On the educational front *he 
advances are in strixing contrast to 
the illiteracy whica characterized 
the old régime. Everywhere are 
new schools and a crusade for learn- 
ing. It is claimed that there are 
60,000,000 school children in China 
and there would be more if schools 
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were available. I saw “spare 
time’ classes in factories, rooms 
pack=d with young people learning 
to‘rezd and write. Anti-illiterecy 
classes: are held for older women 
who do not go out to work. A 
heart=ning sight was the Institcte 
for National Minorities with 2,530 
studessts drawn from the far corners 
of Chna. Here were Tibetars, 
Mongoians, Uzbeks, with strange 
books. including a journal from 
Lhassa where the first primary 
school has now been opened. Chi- 
nese -<eachers were instructing 
students, through translators, in 
their own tongues. I asked how 
many there were in their nationel 
minorizzes and the answer was 
35,000,C00. These far-off communi- 
ties hav been stirred by the passion 
for learning. I found, too, when 
I went >on the sampans—the boats 
on the waterfront at Canton, on 
which 60,000 people live—that the 
young caildren were able to write 
their nanes down for me as evidence 
of their schooling. 


China’s National Day was cele- 
brated im Peking, on October Ist, 
by a procession of 500,000 marching 
through zhe square at the Gate of 
Heavenly Peace, in columns a 
hundred abreast. From early morn- 
ing they zad been streaming through 
the city. Led by the army and the 
navy, there were groups from the 
universit:es, from factories, schools, 
athletic bodies, even a contingent 
of Buddhist monks in their colourful 
yellow, Drown and. orange robes. 
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This was the only really we: day, 
for the rain beat down without 
., ceasing. We onlookers had tc wring 
out our wet clothes over the side of 
the stand. But, for hour after 
hour, the marchers poured tcrouzh 
the square. There were mən on 
stilts, a field of dragons, a moving 
Maypole, girls waving cclou-ed 
sashes, school children. Nene of 
them wanted to go past the saluting 
base in spite of the rain. The pro- 
cession bulged out, they chsed. in 
together and jumped up arc dcewn 
with irrepressible enthusiasn wnile 
the marshals urged them cr. Tnreir 
feeling was proof against the sto-mi- 
est weather. 


The New China is a mass aprBing 
of humanity, not violert, very 
friendly, gay and forwarG~ooking. 
These people have hope anid a 
belief in a new life. It is hamenity 
recreated. Sceptics have said to 


A. me, “Mass hysteria! How ‘ong will 


it last? Are you sure they-wer2 not 
gambling behind doors or cheating 
where you could not see them?” 
I have listened and agreg itiat I 
may be a very simple mem, zaken 
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in by appearances of gaiety, of 
honesty. But I do not think so. I 
was certainly impressed by the 
sight of the new schools and their 
occuparts, the red-brick blocks of 
flats in place of shacks of bamboo, 
mud end straw. These things 
seemed good to me and I admired 
the people who were making such 
peaceful progress. 


I feel they have something we 
lack ir the West, some Eastern 
quality of thought and philosophy 
that outstrips all the Western in- 
dustricl.; technique. A welcome 
feature is the absence of social con- 
flict. The Chinese way of life 
makes the conflicts of the West 
seem crude and childish. When the 
Chinese say, “We are learning, we 
are brilding schools, we are increas- 
ing >ur productivity; we are 
makirg possible a happier life for 
everyone,” there seems to be no 
reasoa for any section of their people 
to oppose or obstruct. What I saw 
work.ng out was a spirit of social 
harmony. 

R. M. Fox 


When the solid outweizas tne ornamenta., we have boorishness ; when the 


ornamental outweighs the solid we have superficial smartness. 


Only from a 


proper blending of the two will zhe higher type of man emerge. 


—CoNnFUCIUS 


“NO 


SKILL NEEDED...” 


[ Between the idle and bored and the busy and happy of whom Hiss 
Elizabeth Cross writes in this thought-provoking article it is not difficult 
to decide which have chosen the better part. Nor would any thinking person 
deny the value of skills for interest, self-confidence and contented adaptatica to 


environment. 


But are the problems of getting the most out of life and maxing 


tke greatest possible contribution to one’s fellows solved by multiplying sils 
and rendering disirterested service p—ED.] 


Many advertisements today rec- 
ommend their products as being 
‘especially easy to use. “No skill 
needed,” they promise, or “So 
simple a child could do it,” and, as 
advertisers are in extremely close 
touch with popular taste, it is clear 
that the great buying public is 
content to become stupider and 
stupider and less adult as time goes 
on. 


Another pointer: a charming little 
girl came up to me as I was prepar- 
ing the needlework and knitting 
matərials for next term, and said, 
“You wont need to teach me 
knit<ing!”’ ‘‘Good,” I replied, “I 
suppose you can knit already.... 
Then I can show you some lovely 
things to make....°’ But no, she 
smiled kindly and continued, 
“ Mother says J don't need to learn 
to knit because we’ve got a knitting 
machine at home.” Well, a tigress 
deprived of its young is just nothing 
where fury is concerned to the way 
this teacher felt. If that silly 
mother had been handy I am sure 
she would have heard just how 
wrong she was to rob her child of 
its birthright of skill. However, I 
swallowed my rage (saving it up for 
calm debate in these hospitable 


pages ) and answered calmly, ‘‘ How 
Icvel7 to have a machine, but Pm 
sure -7ow ll want to be able to knit 
by hand as well, like everyone else! 
Mach-nes are very useful and quick, 
but its a strange thing, they caz=’t 
make such really good things as 
people’s hands. Very rich people 
always buy hand-made things!” 


This last hit below the belt was 
to take home to mother, and I knew 
it wou'd work; mother, in this case, 
being cne of those women who woud 
gladly stick chicken feathers ia 
their hair if convinced that rich 
people followed this custom. 


The <wo things together, however. 
the advertisements that kept em- 
phasizing the simplicity of their 
offerings, rather than their goodnesz 
or reliability, and the fact tha- 
parents were ready to decry any 
skills ofered to their children and tc 
encourage this terrible passive life of 
“watchmg the Telly ”?” or “‘going on 
a coach trip” or “going to the 
picttres,’” made me observe my 
neighbours in a more special way. 
I began zo notice, more than usual, 
how ther occupied themselves, how 
active they were in the many and 
various skills that we still have left 
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in our industrialized world, and also 
how happy they were. 


Generally speaking, I could <ivide 
the people I come in touch with as 
being happy and busy or idle anc 
discontented. This may sounc 
shockingly sweeping and rather like 
a Victorian tract; in any case i- 
would be untrue to class anycne as 
completely idle in these days, as 
economic necessity causes all z0 be 
occupied for part of their life at anr 
rate. “ Work” today, however. 
does not fill people’s time entirely, 
and there are a great many haars to 
be used or left unused after work i3 
over. The larger of my divisions is 
truly idle in these leisure hours, 
roaming vaguely and with consider- 
able discontent, looking for some- 
thing to fill in their time. These ars 
the people who view a remote 
country cottage with horror. “ Brt 
what on earth do you find b 
do with yourself ?”’ they ask. “Cf 
course you can watch the Telly...” 
and then they turn pale wher they 
discover that the cottage ccntairs 
no “ Telly ” to watch. These deop-e 
must watch others. They travel a 
good many miles in acute discomfozt 
to watch other people play games— 
tennis, cricket, football and even 
polo (many games which ther hare 
never played themselves ard the 
rules of which they are ignorent o1). 
They listen to the radio, watch the 
“Telly,” go to the “ pictures” ard 
the Music Hall, flock to any proces- 
sions, galas, bargain sales, roam 
around the chain stores, often wich 
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no intention of making any purchase. 
They will come to any kind of 
outing or entertainment that is 
organized by different bodies, such 
as our Perent-Teacher Association, 
but they do not come to debates, 
serious lectures or discussions or 
even exhbitions of an educational 
nature. They will not join choirs, 
dance soc-eties or any kind of clubs 
where they have to take an active 
part. 


The smaller number of people, the 
“active” ones, are extremely busy 
all the hcurs they are awake. They 
have their living to earn, as do we 
all, but -n addition to these work 
hours they put in so much more. 
They are the mainstay of clubs, 
guilds, civic societies, and they do 
ali the voluntary work for our old 
folk, hospitals and schools. They 
have no zime to watch anyone else, 
for they are the doers. They too 
have ther own reaction to a remote 
cottage—immediately they admire 
and franxly envy. The men see just 
what they would do with that little 
outhouse—what colour paint they 
would get busy with next year. 
They examine every inch of the 
garden, they appreciate what has 
been dore, but you can see some of 
them loaging to dig a pond for 
ducks, cthers see a suitable spot for 
beehives. someone else is sure that 
a part cf the ground would yield 
enough Clay to begin making pottery! 
Any spot they visit offers a chance 
to exerc se their skills, perhaps not 
always physical skills; many are 
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inspired artistically to record in 
paint, in prose or in poetry what 
they see and feel. 


What causes these divisions of 
taste and activity? Can we en- 
courage the better way? The 
teacher who is in touch with children 
from a very early age always tends 
to be optimistic. We read, so 
frequently, of problem children, ot 
delinquent children, of the diffi- 
culties parents experience. We ever 
have very cross little howlers being 
dragged to school by parents whe 
- are only too pleased to get rid of 
them. And then, what a trans- 
formation takes place in a few days, 
or, at the worst, a few weeks! These 
sad faces become gay and happy, 
the formerly reluctant feet come 
hurrying in, carrying all kinds of 
treasures to show teacher (teacher 
is properly pleased to admire large 
black beetles, dead snakes, very 
flea-y hedgehogs and so on, and to 
find suitable homes for them!). 
Then the ‘tiresome, restless chil- 
cren”’ are busy with paint and 
paper, clay, sand, scissors, paste, 
empty match-boxes and cereal 
packets. Out of chaos rise model 
villages, weddings, puppet shows 
and all kinds of home-made wonders. 
Soon the children are led to write 
about what they have made. . .then 
to read what teacher writes...then 
to make books, and so on, from skill 
to skill. 


This kind of transformation is 
going on everywhere in our Primary 
Schools today. It has taken a long 
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time for the teaching of educational 
reformers to spread into the State 
schools, and there is still much 
opposition from those who telieve 
only in “book learning” and in 
learning by heart. There is a certain 
agreement that “little children ” 
should have plenty of handwork, 
but all who care about true educa- 
tion know that there is the greatest 
need for “skills” of every kind to 
be encouraged throughout the whole 
of life. 


After all, surely one of the most 
significant differences between man 
and the other animals of this world 
is that man has an _ oppcsable 
thumb. By the use of thumb and 
finger man has transformed his 
world. Just try eating your dinner, 
sewing, writing, picking up your 
books without using your thumbs! 
We have this valuable tool—the 
thumb and finger—and we can do 
almost anything. We have a simple, 
fine needle, some colours, some 
cloth—with this we can express our 
thoughts and feelings, display our 
patience, faithfulness and other 
spiritual qualities. We can begin 
even further back and weave our 
own material on a simple loom. 


“I made it.” These are some of 
the most triumphant words in the 
world, and I hope that those 
children I have been able to teach 
will continue to utter them. At the 
moment, as the young ones leave 
me, able to read, write and calcu- 
late, to knit and sew a little, to 
make beautiful flower decorations © 
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and little miniature gardens, they 
are full cf hope and faith. They 
believe that as they grow older 
(and, as they say, “ more clever ” ) 
they will be able to make better 
things, to be busier and happier- 
They do not fear going on, as they 
often visit other, older classes, and. 
see all the business there; thev see 
examples of the older children’s 
skill all round the school; they hear 
their music, admire their paintings, 
and so on. Sometimes they say, 
“When I’m in Mr. Wells’s class I 
shall do woodwork!” And one of 
them is looking to a glorious future, 
for “ My father says when I’m old 
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enough to help him we’re going to 
make a Rew Boat and go fishing!” 
Can life hod anything better than 
that, especially when the boy added, 
“My fath=r says it will be very 
difficult, but we'll manage ” ? 


So, advertisers, don’t try to 
attract us -y this feeble simplicity. 
Why not lez us admire your skill— 
and encorzage us to join you in 
making something worth while even 
if it is a bit difficult? After all, 
remember fhat Rich People always 
buy hand-made Persian rugs ( when 
they can g=t them!). 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


OUR CONSTITUTION 


Constitutional Developments ir In- 
dia, 1600-1955, by M. Ramaswamy is 
reprinted from the Stanford Law Re- 
view, for May 1956. 


In this the author has traced the 


-~ constitutional developments in India 


from 1600 to 1955, dividing therm intc 
three main sections. The first sectior 
deals with the period between 1600. 
when Queen Elizabeth I first gave the 
charter entitling certain merchants of 
London to trade with India, and 1950. 
which saw the closing of the caapter 
of British rule in India. At the end of 
the section Mr. Ramaswamy makes 
clear what India’s status is today ir 
International Law and her relationship 
with other members of the Common- 
wealth, a subject which is very hazy 
in the mind of the ordinary citizen. 


The second section deals with the 
Constitution of the Indian Republic. 


The main part of the section is de- 
voted to an exhaustive analysis of the 
Indian Constitution, Mr. Ramaswamy 


points out zow the makers of the In- 
dian Constizition have avoided the dif- 
ficulties encountered by other Federal 
States by providing concrete solutions 
in the constitution itself. By clearly 
demarcating the powers of the Centre 
and the Ste-es no room is left for dis- 
putes such as those which arose in 
Canada ard Australia between the 
Centre and the federal units. 


The concuding section surveys the 
period between 1950 to 1955. A Con- 
stitution ca-not remain static. It must 
allow for caanges, at the same time 
properly providing safeguards against 
capricious innovations. The Indian 
Constitutior does both. Its flexibility is 
one of its best characteristics. 


Mr. Ramaswamy, in this excellent 
little volure, has succeeded in giving 
us a clear picture of the history of 
constitution=] developments in India. 
Students of law especially will find this 
a very usefil book. 


I. W. B. 


SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS AMONG THE 
YUGOSLAVS 


[The following article was received through the courtesy of the Cultural 
Counsellor of the Yugoslav Embassy in New Delhi.—Ep.] 


The oldest known document 
among the Yugoslavs containing a 
reference to Shakespeare is a letter 
written in 1772 by the Slovene poet, 
A. T. Linhart, to a friend of his. 
“Had you seen Hamlet, King Lear 
and Macbeth. ..you would have 
seen three plays by which I have 
been enchanted to the point of 
elation,” wroze Linhart, alluding 
to the performances of the plays at 
the Vienna Burgtheater. 


The first translation of Shake- 
speare’s verse into one of the Yugo- 
slav languages came from the Croat 
priest, Ivan Krizmanic (1776-1852), 
who was also responsible for the tran- 
slation of Milton’s pcem, Paradise 
Lost. In 1827 Krizmanic translated 
a fragment from Romeo and Juliet 
into his mother tongue, thereby 
becoming the first to introduce 
English literature to Yugoslav liter- 
ary circles. Until that time, edu- 
cated people in Croatia and Serbia 
had been coming in touch with 
Shakespeare’s works mainly through 
rewritten anc localized tragedies 
and comedies of the English play- 
wright, mostly from German sources, 
in which Hamlet, for instance, was 
represented as the Dalmatian Prince 
Evgenije Skoko. 


In 1841, at Zagreb, was staged 
for the first time a play of Shake- 


speare’s in one of the languages of 
the Yugoslav peoples—the Croat 
translation of Romeo and Juliet 
frcm a German adaptation by H. F. 
Weisse. More than two decades, 
however, were to elapse from the 
premiere of this “ German travesty,” 
as .t was termed by the Zagreb press 
of the period, to the first showing of 
a Flay of Shakespeare’s, The Taming 
of the Shrew, which was placed 
simultaneously on the Belgrade and 
the Zagreb repertoires, in 1863, and 
then ina form corresponding strictly 
to the original. The Slovenes were 
in a far less auspicious position. 
Coademned to a “cultural” climate 
im>osed by an Austrian policy of 
demationalization, they remained 
without a single good translation 
frem the original down to the end 
of the First World War. 


Nevertheless, before the unifica- 
tion of Yugoslavia in x918, two 
significant events had taken place 
on Yugoslav soil which were con- 
nected with the initial and closing 
phises of Shakespeare’s life- 
work. Thanks to the efforts of the 
Serb poet Laza Kostic, the 300th 
anniversary of the English play- 
wreght’s birth was celebrated at 
Nevi Sad in 1864. In the same 
year, and in the same centre of 
Vecjvodina, was printed a Serbo- 
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Croat translation of Richard IIT, 
the joint work of Laza Kostic and 
his friend, the physician and author 
Dr. Jovan Andrejevic-Joles of Novi 
Sad. 


The year of the appearance of 
Richard III and the celebration was 
an important milestone in the 
cultural history of Serbia, the begia- 
ning of Serb readers’ and theatr>- 
goers’ acquaintance with Shak=- 
speare’s work. On the other hand, 
the world conflagration of 191 
rg18 did not prevent the Croats 
from commemorating in 1916, no 
less solemnly, the 300th anniver- 
sary of Shakespeare’s death. clain- 
ing that Shakespeare belonged <o 
mankind as a whole. During the 
Second World War, however, when 
Zagreb, Belgrade and Ljubljana 
were under occupation and ruled 
by pro-Fascist Quislings, Shake- 
speare’s works were not performed 
in those cities. 


Vojvodina, as we have seen, pro- 
duced the first Serb translator amd 
popularizer of Shakespeare in tie 
person of Laza Kostic (1848-191Cc), 
an author with an excellent knovl- 
edge of Greek, Latin, English, 
French, German and Hungarian. 
Kostic approached this work at tie 
age of eighteen, continuing it 
throughout his life and modifying 
and polishing repeatedly his transia- 
tions of Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet 
and Richard III. Parallel with him, 
although on a considerably lesser 
scale, Jovan Andrejevic-Joles, abo 
already mentioned, was responsille 
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for povvlarizing and translating 
Shakespeare’s works. 


While studying Shakespeare, Kos- 
tic himself was influenced by the 
world’s mightiest playwright. This 
influence was reflected in Kostic’s 
original work as playwright, pre- 
eminentl~ in his popular tragedy, 
Maksim Crnojevic, the characters 
and situations of which were in- 
spired by Hamlet and the verse 
structure of which is Shakespearean. 


Abort the same time some prom- 
inent irt2rpreters of Shakespeare’s 
heroes also appeared. An unsur- 
passed caaracterization of Shylock 
was provided by the actor and 
director Aleksandar Bacvanski 
(1832-: 881), who played the role 
success:ully at the newly-opened 
National Theatre in Belgrade (1869), 
continumrg to do so even after an 
accident in which he lost his eye- 
sight. Another actor to gain fame 
with his characterization of Shake- 
speare’s niser was Mihajlo Isajlovic 
( 1870--c38), who, prior to accept- 
ing an 2rgagement as Chief Director 
of the Belgrade National Theatre 
in 1929, had acted on the great 
stages cf Graz, Nuremberg, Bremen, 
New ork and Chicago. Among 
the Serds there have been still other 
eminen= players of roles of Shake- 
speare’s heroes. Pera Dobrinovic 
(1853-1923) was without a rival in 
the part of Iago, as was the doyen 
of the 3elgrade dramatic actors, 
Dobrica Milutinovic, who is today 
seventy-ive years of age, in the 
roles cf King Lear and Othello. 
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Today the part of King Lear is 
being interpreted successfully by 
the Belgrade stage and screen actor, 
Milivoje Zivanovic. It is interest- 
iag to note that Pera Dobrinovic’s 
frst consultart was Joca Savic 
(1847-1915), who later founded the 
Shakespeare Stage (Shakespear- 
tühne) at Manich. Among the 
Belgrade artistes, the role of Hamlet 
has been interpreted impressively, 
toth before aud after the Second 
World War, by Rasa Plaovic, 
while the Croat dramatic art 
produced a brilliant Hamlet in the 
person of Andrija Fijan (who died 
in 1911). Marija Ruzicka-Strozzi 
(1850-1937), remembered by genera- 
tions of theatre-goers as the “Croat 
Sarah Bernhardt,” won fame as 
Juliet on the Zagreb stage. 


After the colapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, the Slovenes, 
too, obtained teir first translations 
of Shakespeare straight from the 
original. The greatest credit for this 
goes to the poet Oton Zupancic 
(1878-1949), wro rendered in beauti- 
ful language more than half of 
Shakespeare’s plays in the Slovene 
lenguage. In the same period, the 
Slovenes had a talented director of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Osip Sesta, 
whose producticns—half-expression- 
ist and half-realistic—represented 
an undoubted achievement during 
the twenties of this century. Tired, 
however, of these stage methods, 
which later had become stereotyped, 
the Slovene audiences warmly wel- 
comed Dr. Brakto Kafka, who, dur- 
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ing the 1940-41 season, tried to pre- 
sent Shakespeare with a modemly 
concsived Elizabethan direction. 


Risa Plaovic, a delicate and 
refined Hamlet, was the most out- 
standing Shakespearean actor in 
Serb.a between the two World Wars. 
In tLat period, in the opinion of the 
Belg-ade Shakespeare critic, Vlaceta 
Popcvic (1894-1952), “‘relatively 
speaxing, the interest shown in 
Shakespeare ‘in Serbia was at least 
equa to that prevailing in England.” 
During the same period, a literary- 
artiszic trio, compcsed of the author 
Milan Bogdanovic, the director 
Brarko Gavela and the parter 
Ljubo Badic, was active at Zagreb. 
Bogcanovic was bound by contract 
to translate a Shakespeare flay 
annually for the Serbian National 
Theatre, and he succeeded in 
trandating seventeen plays. Gavela, 
who <ontinues to direct the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s works even 
todaz, was particularly successful 
with his original and highly dynamic 
staging of Twelfth Night. Bab-c’s 
interesting solutions of Shake- 
spearean stage sets won him the 
Granri Prize at the 1952 Inter- 
naticnal Exhibition of Decorative 
Art ia India. : 


It is a matter of special pride for 
both the local translators of Shake- 
speare and the Yugoslav theatre in 
general that today Shakespeare has 
become accessible to the Macedonian 
audience as well. As You Like it 
was staged at Skoplje in 1949, this 
being the first play of Shakespeere’s 
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Macedonian 
finally 


produced in the 
language, which was 
elaborated only in 1945. 


In Yugoslavia today a greet deal 
is being done on the translation and 
study of Shakespeare’s works. 
Among the Serbs, two translators’ 
teams stand out—one compcsed of 
the writers Borivoje Nedic and 
Velimir Zivojnovic and the other 
of Sima Pandurovic and Zivojm 
Simic. Between them they alreacy 
have offered a number of model 
joint translations to the Serbien 
reading public. Among the Croats, 
Josip Torbarina, Professor of E~- 
glish Language and Literature at 
Zagreb University, has been parti- 
ularly applying himself to this type 
of translation, while at the same 
time being responsible for the re- 
publication of Bogdanovic’s transka- 
tions. A new translation of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets was produced by tae 
Croat, Danko Andjelinovic, thanks 
to whose efforts Shakespeare’s 
pastoral, Venus and Adonis, was 
also translated. 


Considered as the most success: ul 
performances of Shakespeare’s plays 
in Yugoslavia are those of King Liar 
as staged by the Yugoslav Dramacic 
Theatre in Belgrade (with Meta 
Milosevic directing and Milivoje 
Zivanovic in the title role), and 
Henry IV as staged by the Belgrede 
National Theatre (with Branko 
Gavela directing, Rasa Plaovic as 
Henry the Fourth and Ljubisa 
Jovanovic as Falstaff). Another 
impressive production is that of 
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Hamlet as presented by a cast of 
Zagreb ard Belgrade actors within 
the framework of the Dubrovnik 
Summer ~estival, under the direc- 
tion of D>. Marko Fotez. Last year 
the Yugoslav Dramatic Theatre 
presented Romeo and Juliet with 
two diffrent casts. 


ParaLel with the introduction of 
Shakespeare in Yugoslavia, Shake- 
speare cr.ticism, too, went on de- 
veloping .n the country. Prominent 
among ifs promoters was Laza 
Kostic, whose various studies of 
individuel plays of Shakespeare, 
which appeared between 1866 and 
1907, vould make a whole book. 
Others among Kostic’s fellow coun- 
trymen have engaged in similar 
activity. These have included Vla- 
deta Popovic, who held the Chair 
of Engish Language and Literature 
at the Jniversity of Belgrade. He 
obtained his doctor’s degree in 
England for his dissertation, Shake- 
speare -n Serbia, and his subsequent 
work, “he Life and Works of William 
ShakesSeare, produced an important 
impact on other Serbian Shakespeare 
critics and especially on Bogdan 
Popov-c. a Professor at the same 
University, an anthologist, an æs- 
thete erd the author of the noted 
study, Stakespeare or Bacon ? Dusan 
Moravec and Bratko Kraft rank as 
the corctemporary Slovene authorities 
on Shak=speare and his works, while 
in Belgrade Dr. Hugo Klajn, theatri- 
cal dir-ctor and translator of Shake- 
speare. enjoys the reputation of 
being am expert Shakespeare critic, 
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In an artide published in the 
January 1955 issue of the Shake- 
speare Quarterly (U.S.A), Dr. Klajn 
indicated the various aspects of the 
problem of translating Shakespeare 
into the individual languages of the 
Yugoslav peoples. This work, he 
considers, is made enormously dif- 
ficult by the fact that ther2 are very 
few monosyllabic words in the Serbo- 
Croat language, which is that usec 
by the Serbs, Croats and Montene- 
grins. The Slovene trans_ations of 
Shakespeare, pre-eminently those 
by Zupancic, are the only ones 
providing a faitaful reprodaction of 


the =nglish originals verse by verse, 
tharks to the fact that the Slovene 
langiage includes a good many 
bisy labic words with the accent on 
the second syllable. Such and simi- 
lar <actors go to explain the fact, 
for example, that the “Queen Mab” 
fragment in Senoa’s older, in- 
complete and non-precise transla- 
tion amounts to 43 verses (as 
against 42 of the original), while 
Bogcanovic provided a translation 
of tke same fragment totalling 52 
verses, and Nedic and Zivojnovic 
produced a 56-verse translation of it. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The need to have at heart the social 
good as against individual frofit was 
stressed by President Rajend-a Prasad 
while inaugurating the 48th session of 
the All-India Medical Licent_ates’ As- 
sociation in Delh- He urged the Mem- 
bers to realize th> great truth that the 
medical professio, though practised on 
a commercial basis, was not merely a 
trade. Medicine has become a2 integral 
part of scientific progress ard it has 
become imperativ- today to t-eat indi- 
vidual disease and invalidity as a so- 
ciel phenomenon. The world Eas begun 
to view a large rumber of diseases as 
due to defects ir the social structure 
as a whole, and is, therefore, trying 
more to prevent their incicence by 
public-health measures than merely to 
cure the patient. 


When the entire: concept of medicine 
is changing from its old emphasis on 
patient and diseas2, naturally -he prac- 
titioner too must gradually transform 
himself from a p-ivate practi-ioner to 
a social expert. Tae Presidents advice 
in this connection is most pertinent:— 


Wh ther a medical man works as a Govern- 
ment official or as a private practitioner, he 
cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that his 
work s more of a humanitarian mission than 
a mers means of hvelihood. Even when the 
two o2jectives of service and livelihood have 
to be combined, it is enjoined by the ethics 
of th- profession that humanitarian con- 
sideratons are always given due weight. 
E1adication of disease and alleviation of 
sufferirg are the two mottos of the medical 
profession, and because of their very nature 
they rise the tone of your calling above the 
level cf ordinary trade. 

In zhe context of all-round develop- 
ment 2nvisaged under the Second Five- 
Year Plan, which includes reorganiza- 
tion and improvement of India’s health 
services, the President pointed out that 
the medical profession has an important 
role t» play in serving the community 
and thus also helping itself. He urged 
them -:o explore all avenues of service, 
which, he said, are not always to be 
found in towns and cities. He added: — 

I have often wondered why medical men, 
or for hat matter other educated people with 
prozessbnal training, should not be equally 
willing to settle in villages where there is less 
competzion and the life generally 13 easier 
and hezIthier. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


“A 


[ The two reviews printed below are the last our esteeme= contributor A. M. Low wrote 
for us. A prolific and hberal-minded writer, he was discerning and humble enough to state— 
“I always say that the greatest d:scovery is that we Enow practically nothing about 


anything.”’ 


The Calendar of Tiahuanaco: A Dis- 
quisition on the Time Measuring Systen- 
of the Oldest Civilization in the World. 
By H. S. Bettamy and P. ALLAN. 
(Faber and Faber, Ltd., London 
440 pp. Illustrated. 1956. 50s.) 


Men are already seriously consider- 
ing trips to the moon and artificia. 
“earth satellites” may soon be cruising 
about in space. Indeed, there seems to 
be a great future in the heavens if only 
we take advantage of it. Most of uż 
are abysmally ignorant of what does 
go on up above us, but I have no doub: 
that before we book for a summer holi- 
day in moon-land we shall try to ge: 
information regarding its most interest- 
ing features and make sure that ou 
return ticket will be usable. 


In this book the authors are concern- 
ed not with the future in the sky bu: 
with the most remote past. Mr. Bellamr 
is a specialist in reading the riddles and 
myths of the past and in The Calendar 
of Taihuanaco he has certainly provided 
us with a most fascinating mystery and 
an almost equally interesting solution. 


Near the shores of Lake Titicaca im 
the Andes lie the remains of a stone 
monument, originally the gateway te 
a once mighty temple, and nor 
threatened with complete destruction 
by weathering and the deprivations ož 
tourists. On this massive gateway are 
many extremely intricate carvings which 
form a whole and striking design. Othe- 
explorers beside Bellamy and Allan have 
been interested in the symbols and al- 
ready, in an earlier work, Bellamr 
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has advanced the theory that they are 
probably a aundred thousand years old. 


Now, after years of detailed research, 
the theorr is propounded that the 
symbols fonr. a Calendar, not only the 
oldest in the world but one that “has 
actually come down to us from ‘another’ 
world.” Tk: Calendar, drawn up by a 
“Master Lind,” is believed to de- 
scribe by sambols a year in which many 
astronomical phenomena occurred, and 
at a time when a cosmic body existed 
in the heavens, which exists no more. 
In fact, there was another moon than 
the one we now know, which swung 
so near to our earth and increased its 
speed so ~apidly that at last it was 
drawn intz the earth’s orbit, finally 
disrupted, and scattered its fragments 
upon our —lenet. 


The autcors believe that the Calen- 
dar “can oaly be made to ‘speak’ in- 
telligibly and intelligently, if our 
consideratimns are based upon the rev- 
olutionary teachings of the Austrian 
cosmologist. Hans Hoerbiger.” Hoer- 
biger belie72d in this remote forerunner 
of our owr moon and upon this theory 
Bellamy really pins his own faith in 
the interpretation of the Calendar of 
Tiahuanace 


This bozk cannot be read through 
quickly. I: is packed with tables of 
calculations diagrams and excellent il- 
lustrations. Whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing w.ti the conclusions of the 
writers, œe finds it a first-class 
“mystery.” 

A. M. Low 
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Science and Civilisation in China. 
Volume II: History of Scientific 
Thought. By Josera NerepHam; with 
the research assistance of Wane 
Linc. (Cambridge University Press. 
xxiv-+-697 pp. With Illustrations and 
Tables. 1956. 80s.) 


The second volume of Dr. Needharr’s 
great work, which will bə in seven 
volumes, leads one to hope that it will 
be truly appreciated. Its title is in 
some respects a misnomez, for it gives 
no indication of the vast scope which 
is envisaged. It is both a aistory and 
an explanation. A fascinatirg reference 
book for the enthusiast. There can only 
be very few who will realiz2 the depth 
of the authors knowledge or the 
pleasant manner in which he approaches 
the abstruse. 


I know of no one compet2nt to criti- 
cize so great an example of literary 
research. Almost every paze contains 
a number of references and Chinese 
characters which must be totally un- 
intelligible to all but a handful of 
readers in the whole of Eucope. There 
are many phrases more o~ less pho- 
netically spelt which are in the same 
category and I could wisk for more 
explanations and less faith in the 
reader’s determination. 


Freedom from Fear. By LESTER L. 
CoLeMAN. (Arthur Barker, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 206 pp. 1956. 16s.) 

This is the English ecition of a 
book written by an Americen ear, nose 
and throat specialist and published in 
the United Stetes. Its dust cover con- 
tains comments by some of :he author’s 
medical colleagues on the sutject of fear, 
and what these medical men say is 
quite true, that the majority of our 
fears are entirely useless amd unneces- 
sary. They are also harmfu since they 
are the cause of the leakage of a vast 
amount of valuable nervcus energy. 
The author catalogues the verious forms 
which fear may take and hs then pro- 
ceeds to tell us how best to deal with 
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Even to the most casual student, 
however, the book gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the older China. It may reduce 
to crudity many long-held ideas of the 
marvels of a land, which existed only 
because of its surrounding mystery. To 
extract a paragraph for quotation is 
seldom effective, but opinions are freely 
given, as witness this example:— 

The necessary discussion falls into four 
parts’ first, an introductory description of the 
basic concepts, secondly, a brief account of 
the development of Chinese law and juris- 
prudence; thirdly, a summarised history of 
the differentiation in Europe of the ideas of 
natural law and the laws of nature; and 
lastly, a comparison of the unfolding of 
thought regarding these matters in China 
and the West One aim must be to see 
whether there is anything here which could 
properly be classed ameng the factors in 
Chinese civilization which inhibited the in- 
digenous rise of modern science and tech- 
nology. (p. 518) 

The very blatancy of some of the 
old “masters” may be a clue to the 
hatred which China appears to have 
for so much of the past. Modern China 
is mainly interested in automation, 
nuclear reaction, and everything else 
for which finance is offered. They read 
science and politics, not history. This 
is a magnificent book written with sym- 
pathy and patience. 


A. M. Low 


them. The method recommended is 
that we should see the precise nature 
of the fear which is attacking us, face 
it squarely and reason with it. There 
is much common sense in this book but 
it lacks profundity and insight, re- 
sembling the many popular books and 
magazine articles published in the 
United States which skim breezily over 
the surface of their subjects and tell 
us in a few pages “how to be happy,” 
“how to grow striking personalities,” 
“how to begin to live at forty,” “how to 
achieve success in life” and how to do 
a great many other things besides. 
They are admirable so far as they go, 
but they do not go very far. 


. KENNETH WALKER 
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Borestone Mountain Poetry Awarcs 
1955: A  Comptlation of Origine! 
Poetry Published in Magazines of tF2 
English-speaking World in 195%. 
Seventh Annual Issue. (Stanford Ur- 
versity Press, California; Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, London. xii+-115 pp. 1955. 
24s.) 


Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards 
is a yearly anthology of poems co-a- 
mendably ambitious in scope. Every 
year the editors propose to publish -he 
best poems that have appeared in -he 
various magazines of the English-spe=k- 
ing world. In practice mosi of the 
poems are drawn from American pub- 
lications and the 1955 anthology is no 
exception. 


There is, however, enough gcod, 
fastidious work by the young Amer-can 
poets to make this book well worth 
reading: Adrienne Cecile Rich, Eeter 
Viereck and James Wright, for example; 
and also Donald Justice, whose v-sual 
exactness delights with crepuscular 
economy, as in the line: “The moon 
in scales over the water’s face.” But 
too many of the better younger Aneri- 
can poets are absent to make thE an- 
thology precious and authoritative, as 


“Ait should be; whilst the English boets 


The Life of Robert Southwell. Poet 
and Martyr. By CHRISTOPHER D=vLIN. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 
London. x-++368 pp. 1956. 21s.) 


England, as a Protestant ccuntry, 
has not paid great homage te her Roman 
Catholic martyrs. Those youns, de- 
voted Jesuit priests who de‘ted tze first 
Elizabeth’s spies and persecuters for 
the glory of their faith and in tLe hope 
of martyrdom have had little notice 
from the general historian. T~e tide 
begins to turn. Following Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s Life of Edmund Campion 
comes Christopher Devlin’s s-idy of 
Robert Southwell, a spiritual ¿nd his- 
torical reconstruction that is hzad and 
shoulders above the average commercial 
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are only -eoresented (and not at their 
best) by Jon Silkin, Iain Crighton 
Smith, Jcha Barron Mays and myself 
—hardly a true picture of the variety 
and vitaity of contemporary English 
verse. 


Yet skould an anthology of poetry 
represent anything? Should the editors 
impose < direction, a temper, a climate, 
however tenuous? The best anthologies 
not only contain the best poems but 
have seared to contrive a formal direc- 
tion in tre flow of poet to poet. Take 
away tke names from under the poems 
in Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards 
1955 anc many readers could be per- 
suaded to believe that the poems are 
all wrkt2n by the same poet whose 
technique is correct without being sen- 
sationa. and whose vision, for the most 
part, is not extraordinary. 


It reeds a George Barker, a W. H. 
Auden a David Gascoyne, to ignite the 
pages irto the excitement of individual 
modes cf expression. The editors should 
be encoiraged to be more adventurous; 
by so coing they would make this an- 
nual anthology authoritative and 
memcreble. 


DaANNIE ABSE 


biography. Devlin has worked on it 
for seven years, and it stands now as 
the product of infinite care and tireless 
reseerch, of a flaming faith tempered 
by intelect and judgment. 


Uble loving—as he should—his 
cent-al figure, he throws a clear light 
on fhe whole vexed turmoil of sectarian 
and political prejudice, showing up the 
conlicting motives among those in 
autictity, as well as the treachery and 
dovb:e-dealing within the Society it- 
self (This last—aleng with the awk- 
ward doctrine of “equivocation”—has 
prcbably done more than any open 
hostility to harm the Jesuit cause ) 
Added to all this, the book is in its 
ou.e" aspect an enthralling adventure 
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story; on its deepest plane it is alight 
with vision and inspiratioa—a noble 
corrective in an age of smeshed ideals 
and jettisoned beliefs. 


Robert Southwell, born in an old 
East Anglian family that hid connec- 
tions with the Cecils, the Shelleys, 
Francis Bacon and, by remoter links, 
Shakespeare himself, was, net surpris- 
ingly, a poet. But he went abroad to 
Paris and Rome for his Jesuitical train- 
ing, to return as a missionary priest 
in those stormy years when tke Babing- 
ton Plot was brewed to entrap both 
Mary Queen of Scots and the Catholic 
recusants. Further the immmence of 
the Spanish Armada was being used 
in a wily effort ta split the Catholics 
on an oath of allegiance to =lizabeth 
or support of a Papal army. Scuthwell’s 
clear-minded reply and couns2]—some 
of which can be read here in his own 
letters to Rome—helped to 2stablish 
him as the authoritative leade: he be- 
came. Travelling around Eng.and on 
his mission, living concealed in the 
homes of Catholic nobility, escaping 


The Tree of Dreams. By VMartos 
BarBEAu. (Oxford University Press, 
Toronto; Geoffrey Cumberlege Lon- 


don. ix+112pp. Ubustrated. 1955. 
21s.) 
Ever since the Breton navigator 


Jacques Cartier’s first overt ect on 
setting foot on Canadian soil on St. 
Lawrence’s Day, when he set tp the 
Cross of Christ and, only after that the 
fleur-de-lys of Francis the First of 
France, the French influ2nce in Canada 
has been closely associated wita the 
propagation of the Feita. 


Champlain, who followed after_ sail- 
ed with missionaries for the conversion 
of the Iroquoians. While these pious 
men went about that business ther 
Frenchmen sought to exploit the people 
and the land. These were the early fur 
traders, men such as Radisson and 
Groseillers, the so-called courier. de 
bots. 
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by secret ways when the hunt was on, 
he was also writing his fine devotional 
poems, and, as a young, ardent spirit, 
endearing himself to all who were free 
from bigotry. As another Jesuit, Father 
Gerard, wrote, “he was so wise and 
good, gentle and loveable.” 


The writing of a Humble Supplica- 
tion to Her Majesty in defence of the 
Roman Catholic body was his bid for the 
martyrdom he suffered at the age of 
thirty-three. The tale of his arrest by 
the sleuth Topcliffe, his horrible torture 
and his spirited defence when brought to 
trial draws the reader irresistibly on- 
ward to the deeply moving climax of 
his execution. Deeply moving, in that 
nothing is set down but the clear facts 
of Southwell’s final words and gestures 
and calm countenance, of the crowd’s 
spontaneous yell of sympathy, of the 
impassioned outcry from Lord Mount- 
joy, a Protestant high in the Queen’s 
favour, “I cannot answer for his re- 
ligion, but I wish to God that my soul 
may be with his.” 

SytvA NORMAN 


Neither Catholic missionary nor fur 
trader had any interest in the folklore 
of the Red Man, many of whose leg- 
ends are simple and charming. For 
the Red Man's cultural make-up we 
have to go to a poetess of that race, the 
late Pauline Johnson. What Dr. Bar- 
beau has set down so simply and with 
such charm, are not so much folk tales 
as French-Canadian—and hence, Cath- 
olic—moral tales. By giving these 
through a company of delightful kabi- 
tants, he paints a picture of the life of 
the people of French Canada and re- 
veals how many legendary tales have 
been woven into the fabric of the daily 
lives of the French-Canadian people. 


Most of these stories reveal a sim- 
plicity and an absence of sophistication 
which one might feel to be improbable, 
that is, until one recalls that master- 
piece of Louis Hémon, Maria Chapde- 
laine, some of whose characters might, 
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just as well as Dr. Barbeau’s Granny 
Angéle, have played the role of nar- 
rator. 


Writing as a Humanist, what im- 
presses the reviewer in these storjes is 
their preoccupation with the forces of 
evil. These revolve about fabulcus 
transformations of Satan into such 
creatures as a black horse, a handsome 
dancer or a great serpent. 


By contrast, such folk tales as zhe 
present writer heard in British Colum- 
bia many years ago are free of taat 
sense of sin and of ever-present evil 
which saturates these stories. 


In his Preface Dr. Barbeau tells us 
that the story which gives its name to 
his book, and others, such as “Wol- 
verine,” are part of the oral tradition 


Martın Luther. Saint and Sinner By 
THEODORE J Kreinmans. (Marshall, 
Morgan and Scott, Ltd., London. 
144 pp. 1956. 8s. 6d.) 


This biographical study of Martin 
Luther, the famous Protestant refarmer 
of the Christian Church, shows evi- 
dence of painstaking study on the part 
of the author. The great man’s Ife is 
traced in anecdotal style from his boy- 
hood in a small German village through- 
out the time he spent as a monk, a 
teacher, until his sudden death There 
is ample detail, not only of Ltther’s 
work and beliefs, but of the times in 
which he lived. The many changes and 
influences that interacted during Lu- 
ther’s lifetime, the many famous men 
whose work has influenced modern 
civilization (particularly education), are 
dealt with faithfully and with imparti- 
ality. 


The author states:— 


It was Luther who personally re-established 
Chistian preaching wrote prayers. .trans- 
lated the Bible who founded public schools 
In England it took one man for each Colet 
for the schools .. 
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of the courtry. This, surely, is true only 
of the Carada of the White Man and 
throws ro light upon the oral folklore 
of the Fed Man, untouched by Euro- 
pean cuturs and religion? 


The Tree of Dreams offers the reader 
two attcactions. First, the authentic 
stuff of French-Canadian daily life, 
with its iardships, its brutalities and 
its childlike pleasures. Secondly, how 
out of hə raw material of Catholicism 
have beer woven, through the centuries 
of Frenc occupation, the charming and 
simple 3tories of this book. 


The dcok is decorated with excellent 
scratchocard illustrations by the well- 
known Canadian artist Arthur Price— 
the au_hor’s son-in-law. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


Furth2r he says:— 


Luth-rs concept af work as an obligation 
to Goi, however menal, gave the potter 
and th: Jerk new hope for living His found- 
ing of schools opened the way for the age 
of rea on and science 


There is, indeed, much food for 
thougnt in this volume, as it gives 
a brief but clear picture of Christian 


practcce in Europe during the sixteenth 
centtcry. At the same time, although 
we arə given plenty of facts and 


exact accounts of “just what hap- 
pened,” yet we end up with an unsatis- 
fied des:re to know the reformer as a 
man. Martin Luther, subtitled Saint 
and S-nner, is in reality an excellent 
texttoo:, but it stops short in some 
StraLg> way, so that we do not really see 
the reformer as a human being or 
understand his gigantic struggles against 
the aright of the Roman Church. We 
mus: be grateful for the present 
autLo-’s industry, and await the genius 
that will, perhaps, one day make use 
of kese carefully collected facts and 
brirg -hem more fully to life. 


ELIZABETH Cross 
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Reginald Mainwaring Hewiit 
(1887-1948): A Selection from His 
Literary Remains. Editec with a 
Memoir by VIVIAN DE Saa PINTO. 
(Printed for the Subscribers by B. H. 
Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford. ~i+149 pp. 
Illustrated. 1955. 10s. 6d.) 


This little book is presumably ad- 
dressed rather to those who kaew R. M. 
Hewitt than to the public at large, 
whom in any case it is handly likely 
to attract, partly because ifs subject, 
most of whose working life was spent 
as a lecturer at Nottingham University, 
was himself content to be dis-inguished 
in a small sphere, and partl= because 
the book itself is not of a kinc to excite 
wide appreciation. 


It consists of a short memoir of 
Hewitt by its editor, Professor Pinto, 
reprints of articles or lectures Ly Hewitt 
on a variety of subjects, a selection of 
his verse translations from the Russian, 





Ethical Value. By Grogce >. Hov- 
RANI. (George Allen and Unwn, Ltd., 
London. 233 pp. 1956. 18s.) 


It is to Professor Hourani’s credit 
that he makes his revised version of 
the Utilitarianism of Bentham «nd Mill 
seem a good deal more relevant to our 
problems than are most of tie pre- 
occupations of contemporary philos- 
ophers. We may distrust the cemmon- 
sense approach; we may have ha‘ bitter 
experience of its shortcomings in mo- 
ments of crisis; yet we must concede, 
however reluctantly, that social eude- 
monism and a concern for the happiness 
and liberty of others is at least a decent 
attitude to life and has more te com- 
mend it than some of the more des- 
perate orthodoxies of the twentieth 
century. 
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and a selection of his own verses. Of 
Hewitt’s own prose writings at least 
two were well worth preserving, an 
essay of the highest quality on Sir 
William Jones, the eighteenth-century 
translator of The Laws of Manu, etc., 
and a lecture on Comedy which is fall 
of pointed observations; but nearly all 
the rest are brief and ephemeral nevs- 
paper pieces whose author, one suspec:s, 
would hardly have cared to reprint 
them, clearly though they show tae 
width, if they could not show the depta, 
of his literary interests. While one wko 
has no Russian cannot speak for tke 


‘accuracy of Hewitt’s translations from 


that language, most of his versions cf 
Pushkin, Solovyov, Blok, Slogub and 
others read excellently, and can very 
well stand as English poems. The orig- 
inal verses, though they are no mor2 
than the work of a man of talent, are 
deeply felt and fmely turned. 

R. H. Warp 


The early Utilitarians tended to see 
pain and pleasure too much in terms 
of black and white; but in Professor 
Hourani’s exposition of his theory there 
is a more subtle and supple recognition 
of the complexity of the means and 
ends relationship. We are “members one 
of another,” said St. Paul; and Profes- 
sor Hourani is writing in an age when 
the incontrovertible fact of human in- 
terdependence is much more startlingly 
evident than it was in Bentham’s day. 
And whether we agree with him or not, 
Professor Hourani’s final chapter, in 
which he relates his theory to other 
ethics such as the Christian, the Judaic 
and the Islamic, is a stimulating piece 
of work. 

J. P. HOGAN 
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The Quest of the Divine. By ALEZ- 
ANDER F. SxutcH. (Meador Publis- 
ing Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
440 pp. 1956. $ 3.50) 


Dr. Alexander F. Skutch in this tze 
first fruit of his meditations attemp-s 
to formulate a philosophy of life ccn- 
sistent with our current scientific inter- 
pretation of the world. Science has h=d 
a disruptive effect on man’s faith in 
the Divine. Fixing his regard on the 
world and man, “not from the pont 
of view of substance, but from that 
of process,” the author finds every- 
where in the phenomenal univese 
evidence of the principle of Harmonia- 
tion “whereby heterogeneous mater-als 
are taken up and bound, more or ess 
permanently, into a coherent unity.” 
In the formation of man, the seme 
process can be observed. The autnor 
makes the same approach to the Div.ne, 
“content to know it by its activity 
rather than by its essence,—by waat 
it does in the world rather than by 
what it is.” The problem of evi is 
considered, but the solution is just ex- 
planatory, not convincing. 


The greater part of the book is de- 
voted to a purposeful discussior of 
ethics and religion, an examination of 
their foundations, the ethical ileal, 
stages of religion and religious ap- 
preciation. As a remedy for the un- 
happy mixing up of interests and issues 
in society today, the author proposes 
in the chapter entitled “Creative Farti- 
cipation” a reordering of industry, art, 
government and agriculture on a 


The Buddha, the Prophet ana the 
Christ. By F. H. Hixriarp. (Enical 
and Religious Classics of East and 
West, No. 16. George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd, London. 169pp. 1956. 
12s. 6d.) 


While we are indebted to the euthor 
and compiler for a very intersting 
collection of quotations from :acred 
texts, it cannot be taken that the selec- 
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harmonic basis, harmonization being 
the great cosmic principle. “What can 
I know?” ‘What ought I to do?” “What 
may I hoz??? form the triple conundrum 
round wich Dr. Skutch builds his 
framewor. of ethics and religious evolu- 
tion. It : the last question that leads 
him to 22 interesting but inconclusive 
consideretbn of Immortality in Chapter 
XVIII. 


The esxhor shows an acquaintance 
with the religious literature of India 
and the East, and refers to the Vedic 
concept cf Rita, “the soma-quaffing 
celestial aristocrats of the Vedic 
hymns,” the cosmic manifestation of 
the Losc in the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
wisdom r- the Upanishads and the sub- 
sequent schools of Indian philosophy. 
In alm~s: every instance, the deeper 
import is missed. The immanent view 
of the Lavine which the author delib- 
erately <dopts, shutting out the Tran- 
scende is necessarily a truncated view. 
Becomiæ has to be related to Being, 
experien-2d as one in essence with it, 
as but 2 secondary movement derived 
from i-, or else we fail to reach out 
to Ha-nony in the highest integral 
sense. E:evating in its moral and re- 
ligious <enor, the author’s theme is 
metapEsically ill supported. 


The zook is written in a lucid, un- 
preten=ius style and breathes a sincer- 
ity arc transparent purity of motive 
which ¿ze of the essence of the quest- 
ing sp rit. 


A. VENKAPPA SASTRI 


tion cc2s more than support an arbi- 
trary 1=5umption. This could be frankly 
disprcxed many times over if other 
selectins were made, or if the main 
tenets of the religions concerned were 
taken. ato account. To deduce that the 
Buddz and Jesus were possessed of 
“supe--atural qualities” because, for 
examy.2, they could walk on water 
and 12a] the sick, without going into 
the resons why they were both able 
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to do these things, is to avoid con- 
sideration of the fundamentils of their 
respective teachings in order to dwell 
on by-products—by-products, more- 
over, which have bzen achieved by far 
less worthy persons 


The present volurne is one vf a series, 
the object of which is stated as follows: 
“to place the chief ethical ard religious 
masterpieces of the world, koth Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, w-thin easy 
reach of the intelligent reader... the 
intelligent public generally.” With all 
the accretions due to folklore, political 
influences, backwash of other religions, 
ecclesiastical counci's, and such like, 
the main points of the origiaal teach- 
ings have been too often obscured, but 


Confucius. By SwIGEKI XAIZUKA; 
translated by GEroFFREY BOowNnas. 
(Ethical and Religious Classics of East 
and West, No. 17. George allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 192 pp. 1956. 
12s. 6d.) 


Confucius was first and fcremost a 
teacher of ethics, and had little or notk- 
ing to say about any particular re- 
ligion. He was born in the stete of Lu 
(now forming part of the Prevince of 
Shantung in north-eastern China) 
about the year 551 3.c., but the first 
reliable account of his life wa- written 
by the historian Ssu-ma Ch’en some 
400 years later. Of other sources the 
best-known is the so-called Analects, 
which simply consists of a number of 
sayings and short conversations, mostly 
between the Master and his disciples, 
arranged without any sort of crder. 


Confucius himself appears zo have 
been fond of using the term “princely 
man,” that is, one who was constantly 
striving to realize the attainment of 
humanity; and when asked for a defi- 
nition of humanity he replied: “It 


we still have the fundamentals: (1) for 
Buddhism, a series of lives persisting 
until perfection is reached, #.e., the 
insight to know according to Absolute 
Truth; (2) for the monotheistic relig- 
ions, one life only in this world with 
a Judgment following. In Christianity 
man sets out on this life with a load of 
“original sin”; in Mahommedanism 
man at his birth possesses an immacu- 
late nature, heaven is his birthright, 
but he needs guidance. Quotations to 
illustrate such basic tenets would have 
rendered better service, if only to the 
extent that the “intelligent reader” 
would be less tempted to pass over the 
“supernatural” powers as mere fable. 


A. A. G. BENNETT 


is to love one another.” It appears that 
the meaning of “humanity” was the 
subject of constant questioning by the 
disciples, who were never quite able to 
understand the replies. It is noticeable, 
too, that there are some texts where 
the character for “humanity” has been 
replaced by that for “man,” both being 
pronounced jên. And the word for 
“reciprocity,” also pronounced the 
same way, was the one selected by Con- 
fucius, in reply to another disciple, as 
the single word which could act as a 
guide to conduct for a lifetime, the 
meaning being defined as: “What you 
do not wish to be done to you, do not 
do unto others.” 


In his middle age Confucius was 
raised by Duke Ting of Lu to be Minis- 
ter of Justice, and for a short time 
became the idol of the people, but in 
495 the envy of rivals caused him to 
throw up his post, and the rest of his 
life was spent for the most part in 
wandering sadly from state io state. 
He died in 479 B.c. 


LIoNEL GILES 


b- 
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Reason and Existenz: Five Lectures 
by Karl Jaspers Translated with 
Introduction by Wurm EARLE. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
London. 157 pp. 1956. 14s.) 


Tn this book Jaspers puts forward the 
view that the “Existenz” of existential- 
ism (or Existenz-philosophy) is net anti- 
thetical to reason, but only to what he 
calls rationalism. This kind of rational- 
ism has pervaded Western philosophy 
since Greek antiquity, and Jaspers 
thinks it reached its apogee in Hegel. 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, whom he 
regards as the giants of modern phi- 
losophy, put reason on a new basis, as 
something subject to Existenz, instead 
of something by which Exsistenz could 
be understood. Jaspers says that the 
kind of philosophizing which seeks ta 
ground itself in mere reason must al- 
ways end in vacuity. Since Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche, he holds, philosophy 
can no longer be a complete system, for, 
thanks to the questioning of those twa 
theorists, reason is no longer self-evideni. 


All That Jesus Began: An Accoun: 
of the Church of the New Testament. 
By R. H. COPESTAKE. (Independent 
Press, Ltd., London. 107pp. 1956. 
7s. 6d.) 


This book is written for the ordinar: 
reader, from the Protestant Christian 
point of view. It is written in all good 
faith, not intending to deceive anyone 
and in the hope of helping many. Yet, 
as in many other such works, often far 
more elaborate and specialized than 
this, the author, with no apparent 
qualms, simplifies the account to tbe 
point of distortion, and puts forward 
assumptions as facts. On page 16 Mz. 
Copestake states: “The Four Gos- 
pels present us with the portrait of the 
Man who changed the course of history 
by a short period of three years’ work.” 
The author is entitled to his own opin- 
jon of the portrait, but as regards tke 
length of Jesus’ mission the Four 
Gospels inform us of no such thinz. 
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to us. Nothing can be produced by 
reason alone On the other hand the 
pure thinking of reason, which is not 
valid as the determinate knowledge of 
anything, is, he says, itself an act of 
Existenz. Far Existenz is a form of 
thinking wkich is an experience of its 
own being. 


Extstenz-pailosophy has had to pro- 
duce its owz logic. Jaspers writes: — 

The meanirz of this logic is negative in so 
far as it generates no new contents, but pos- 
itive in so far as it establishes space: for every 
possible content. It holds up clear delimita- 
tions agamst “he danger of the loss of some 
sense of truth or some possible content In a 
bewildering ocnfusion of assertions, it brings 
about clarity of consciousness 

Unfortunstely, this claim for “clarity” 
is not one which Jaspers’s own exposi- 
tion upholds. As a defence of Existenz- 
philosophy his book is more than a 
little bewildering; and'what the reader 
is most likey to carry away from it is 
the memor, of the author’s occasional 
apothegms. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


The first three Gospels-—if their writers 
were very much concerned with time 
at all—svggest a period of about 
eighteen months, and the Fourth Gospel 
alone indicztes one of about three years. 
Mr. Copestake seems to be aware of 
the difficulty, for, three pages later, he 
ascribes “two to three years,” from the 
Baptism, fcr Jesus’ appearance “in the 
public eye ™ Are such simplifications as 
this—and they appear on many pages 
—-justified even though not intended 
to confuser 


Again, that is one to make of the 
following? Writing of Jesus, Mr. Cope- 
stake affirms, “No other has been so 
quick as Ee to detect the presence of 
sin, nor has anyone hated it so fiercely.” 
How does the author know this? It 
may be a matter of faith or imagina- 
tion, but ~- can hardly be a matter of 
history. Such assertions occur on nearly 
every paga 

The aucnor—as the reviewer sees it 
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—is baffled by the problem of translat- 
ing the object of religion, which neces- 
sarily is not a matter of pace or time, 
into specific history. The muddle of 


Pan-Africanism or Communism? The 
Coming Struggle for Africa By GEORGE 
PADMORE. (Dennis Dobsor, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 463 pp. Illustrated. 1356. 25s.) 


This is a ccmorehensiv> survey of 
the long, bitter and developing struggle 
of the Negro peoples for ecuality, dig- 
nity and independence. Tke author is 
one of the most far-sighted and in- 
tensely passionate exponents of African 
nationalism, but he is by no means a 
racialist. In this book he traces the 
history of Black nationalist movements 
from the establishment cf the first 
Negro settlement in Sierra Leone in 
1787 to modern times. Ee describes 
how the rival Imperial Powers fought 
and warred among themselves to gain 
mastery in Africa, establ:shing their 
colonies, protectorates, d=pendencies, 
and condominiums for the noble ob- 
ject, as Mr. Gladstone onc2 put it, of 
executing “the great purpore of Provi- 
dence for the advancemer: of man- 
kind.” (p. 79) 


With the Russian Revolucion and its 
dogma of world Communism, some 
leaders of the African nationalist move- 
ment thought that their ands were 
strengthened against the imperialist and 
colonialist powers. The autor was one 
of them, and he readily ard sincerely 
lent his support to serve the purposes 
of the Communist International. But 
he became disillus:oned on discovering 
that Stalin looked upon blezk men as 
merely political pawns of S1viet power 
politics. The Negro people, he states, 
have no intention cf replacicg one form 
of domination with another. 


Tf there is one thing which events in 
Africa, no less than in Asia, kave demon- 
strated in the post-war years, he says, 


it is that colonial peoples are resentful of the 
attitude of Europeans, of both Communist 
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inaccuracies and the unsupported as-” 
sertions of imaginings as facts seem to 
be due to this. 

E. G. Lee 


and anti-Communist persuasion, that they 
alone possess the knowledge and experience 
necessary to guide the advancement of de- 
pendent peoples Africans feel that they are 
quite capable of leading themselves, and of 
developing a philosophy and ideology suited 
to their own special circumstances and needs, 
and have come to regard the arrogance of 
white “loftiness” in this respect as unwar- 
ranted interference and unpardonable assump- 
tion of superiority. (p. 17) 

But if the choice should ever con- 
front the leaders of African national- 
ism in the various dependent territories 
of embracing Communism and abandon- 
ing their real desires to achieve demo- 
cratic independence, it would be 
because they had lost faith in the pro- 
fessions enunciated by the Western 
democracies in the Atlantic Charter. 


Despite the progress made by some 
colonies, such as the Gold Coast, to- 
wards freedom and independence, there 
is today no conviction among the polit- 
ical leaders of the “conflicting and 
bewildering medley of colonial systems 
in Africa” (p.19) that the democratic- 
imperialist countries intend to break 
the imperialist nexus. 


Africans have lived so long on promises 
What they want to see are a few concrete 
deeds. They are tired of listening to pious 
sermons about “democracy” and “freedom” 
while the chains of servitude still hang around 
their necks. Africans, too, want to live as 
human beings and enjoy with white folk some 
of the material benefits of modern civilisation. 
(p 376) 

In this struggle for national freedom, 
human dignity and social redemption, 
says the author, Pan-Africanism offers 
an ideological alternative to Commu- 
nism on the one side and Tribalism on 
the other. It rejects both white racial- 
ism and black chauvinism. It stands 
for racial co-existence on the basis of 
absolute equality and respect for hu- 
man personality. 


SUNDER KABADI 
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Alfred Adler: An Introduction to 
His Psychology. By Lewis Way. (A 
Pelican book. Penguin Books, Har- 
mondsworth, England. 252pp. 1956. 
3s. 6d.) Received through the courtesy 
of the British Council, London. 


Alfred Adler has been the subject 
of many interesting volumes; but this 
one by Lewis Way tops them all. Here 
is a treatment of ‘Adler as an integral 
part of the system that he built up; 
and the system is considered as an 
evolute from the life-pattern of Adler. 
The author cites Adler as comparing 
Individual Psychology to a basket of 
fruit. The reader of this book would 
indeed feel this. 


There is a very interesting and inti- 
mate account of Adler’s life, which 


The Power of the Mind: The System 
of Creative Realism. By ROLF ALEX- 
ANDER. (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 248 pp. Illustrated. 1956. 18s.) 


This book, by a New Zealander whe 
qualified in medicine at Prague, is con- 
cerned with a system of thought de- 


W-scribed as “creative realism.” The 


author states that “by self-discipline 
and the application of the correct tech- 
niques, it is possible for all of us to 
integrate the faint and momentary 
glimmerings of consciousness into a 
steady and all-powerful illumination.” 
The greater part of the book gives 
theoretical and practical instruction in 
this technique of creative realism, and 
undoubtedly the exercises suggested 
will lead to an increased measure cf 
thought-control, if conscientiously fol- 
lowed. The basic principle is an increase 
in consciousness for the individual, so 
that he is freed from his subconscious, 
and from acceptance of dogma, and is 
thus capable of individual thought. 


The theoretical background is based 
on recent scientific research in many 
fields, and is, in general, clearly ex- 
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is almost welded into the succeeding 
lucid essay or Adler’s essential doctrine, 
namely, “Formation of the Life-style.” 
The various problems that Adler en- 
visaged are Smply and delightfully ex- 
plained; ard pertinent is the author’s 
insistence tast Adler’s psychology only 
suggests attitudes to: problems and does 
not prescribe Parents and teachers will 
find Chapter 6 revealing and instruc- 
tive; the author has shown how Adler 
may be apoled. 


It is true Adler has not been a 
spectacular success—as Freud was. His 
psychology has a ring of the ordinary 
and the “cormonsensical” about it, and 
hence is overlooked. But this admirable 
book will aelp to put him in a proper 
perspective. 





S. K. RamacHanpra Rao ` 


plained. In Chapter 8, however, the 
various ceatzes of the brain are describ- 
ed, and trroughout the book these 
centres are referred to frequently. 
Recent work on brain function has 
shown thet the older idea of separate 
centres is n> longer satisfactory, and it 
is now ccnsidered that the brain acts 
as an integrated whole through its re- 
ticular system. The summaries at the 
ends of chapters are often less clear 
than the main text, and the metaphors 
used in th2 early chapters add little 
to the clazi-y of the original exposition. 


The lat two chapters discuss some 
of the recent work in parapsychology, 
and look forward to the way in which 
orthodox science may be linked to the 
concepts emerging from this new branch 
of science. This is a vitally important 
theme, ard any book which brings the 
subject to the fore and makes some 
concrete suggestions is valuable. The 
part which religion can play in linking 
old and aew ways of thought, and the 
way in which it, too, can lead to an 
increase ix consciousness, are almost 
wholly ignored. 

PHYLLIS G. CROFT 
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Psychological Cominen-aries on the 
Teaching of G. I. Guidjizf and P. D. 
Ouspensky. Vo. V. Ey MAURICE 
Nicory. (Vincent Stuart (Publishers), 
Ltd., London 254pp. 1656. 25s.) 


Dr. Maurice Nicoll mel Ouspensky 
in 1921 and in 1322 he stidied directly 
under Ouspenskv’s teach2r, Gurdjieff, 
at the Institute the latter xad establish- 
ed in Fontainesleau for “ʻe Harmoni- 
ous Development of Man ’ Gurdjieff’s 
teaching had sə profound an effect on 
him that sorme ten yezzs later he 
abandoned his psychological practice in 
Harley Street and devotec the rest of 
his life to spreading k-owledge of 
Gurdjieff’s teachirg. Four cther volumes 
of Commentar:es have elready been 
published and thə present volume has 
been prepared for publication by Dr. 
Nicoll’s followers from <otes found 
after his death in 1953 


All of these Commentari-s have been 


Hypnosis anc Its Theripeutic Ap- 
plications. Edited by Roy M. Dorcus. 
(The Blakiston Division, [4cGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., Kew York; 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 
London. x+327 pp. 1956. 56s. 6d.) 


This book censists of contributions 
by eight members of Anerican Uni- 
versities who are experts in different 
aspects of hypnosis; ıt covers the his- 
torical and theoretical badzground of 
the subject, anc :ts prectical applica- 
tion in all branches of medicine. The 
chapter on “Physiological Effects of 
Hypnotic Stimulation” by Dr. Sarbin 
of California University is particularly 
good, and brings together information 
from many different sources. Dr. Sarbin 
discusses criticzlly several different 
theories of hypnosis and formulates his 
own hypothesis. This critical attitude 
is continued in a caapter by Dr. Pattie 
on “The Genuineness of Sorre Hypnotic 
Phenomena” in which the author gives 
details of a numoe: of experiments. 
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made from the notes jotted down by 
the author for use at his meetings and 
they bear the imprint of their origin, 
that is to say, they were designed for 
discussion rather than for reading. As 
commentaries they are excellent. Nicoll 
was an extremely gifted teacher who 
had the power of putting a new idea 
to his audience in clear, simple and 
telling phrases. I can assure those who 
know his other Commentaries that this 
last volume is not, as one of his critics 
has suggested, a scraping of the barrel. 
It is not, as posthumous works often are, 
a book concocted out of odds and ends 
lefi behind in a desk, but it is Nicoll 
as we all knew him, the precise, prac- 
tical and clear-headed teacher. Those 
who possess his other Commentaries 
will do well to possess this one also. 
So far as I know it is the final message 
of a very unusual man and an excep- 
tionally fine teacher. 


KENNETH WALKER 


The practical aspect of the book in- 
cludes chapters on hypnosis as a diag- 
nostic aid, the control of symptoms 
by hypnosis, and its use in a general 
hospital and in dentistry Methods of 
induction, from Mesmer to the present 
day, are well covered in another chapter 
by Dr. Pattie. Each chapter has a com- 
prehensive list of references—there are 
more than a hundred associated with 
the chapter on physiology—and the 
whole book has an adequate index. 


This book is comparable with those 
of the Annual Review series and ful- 
fils the same purpose. It collects refer- 
ences to almost all the important work 
done on hypnosis during the past 
twenty years; it is invaluable for any- 
one who wishes now to study seriously 
some aspect of the subject, but has not 
had occasion to keep up with the mass 
of recent literature. It is well written 
from this point of view, but is not 
particularly suitable in style or price 
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for someone who wishes to acquire a 
superficial knowledge of the whole 


The Technique of Conscious Evol- 
tion: Incorporating Self and Superman. 
By L. E. Erman. (The C. W. Daniel 
Company, Ltd., Ashingdon, Essex. 
215 pp. 1956. 25s ) 


This is an enlarged version—with 
new Introduction and Postscript—of 
Self and Superman, which appeared in 
1929. One can agree with many of tne 
author’s generalizations; e.g.:— 


We shall know that this Faith, Hope, and 
Love must of necessity animate and vitaiize 


The Age of Enlightenment. By 
IsataH BERLIN. (A Mentor Book. New 
American Library of World Literature, 
New York. 277 pp. 1956. 50 cents) 


This welcome addition to a popular 
series affords a brief introduction to 
the life and works of a few representa- 
tive philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a period considered by Mr. Berlin 
as “one of the best and most helpful” 
in human history and which came in the 
wake of a century of reason and of 
progress in science and mathematics. 
Gathered within the pages of this book 
are nine philosophers. Of these the re- 
doubtable John Locke, though chrano- 
logically belonging more to the seven- 
teenth than to the eighteenth century, 
more than any other person influenced 
the philosophic thought of the latter, 
by trying to probe “into the original, 
certainty and extent of human knowl- 
edge, together with the grounds and 
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subject. 
Puyiuis G. CROFT 


individuals and be by them consciously de- 
veloped and expemnenced, before we can 
reasonably =xpect that they shall be made 
manifest by groups and societies formed by 
those very individuals (p 203) 


But the technique offered seems as 
“upside-dcwn” as some other systems 
which maše metaphysical and spiritual 
faculties subservient to physical bene- 
fit. They make the “divine” the slave 
of the “animal” man—an unrewarding 
where not dangerous procedure. 


W. E. W. 


degrees o? belief, opinion and assent” 
by ascribing the source of all knowledge 
to experience aided by proper under- 
standing. The others are Bishop Berke- 
ley with his fundamental spiritual 
approach tə the problems discussed by 
Locke; David Hume, the Prince of 
British Prilosophers, distinguished alike 
for his great clarity of thought and ex- 
pression and for adding a pinch of 
scepticism to the empirical outlook of 
his pred2cessors; Voltaire, the great 
satiric philosopher of France; Thomas 
Reid, celled the Father of British 
Realism; Condillac, who analyzed sensa- 
tion as successively “attention, com- 
parison, judgment”; Lamettrie, who re- 
garded man as a machine; J. G. 
Hamouna and G. C. Litchtenberg. 


There is ample food for thought in 
this delizhtful volume which no lover 
of philosophy can afford to miss. 


R. BANGARUSWAMI 
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New Worlds Beyond the Atom. By 
Lancston Day in collaborstion with 
GEORGE DE LA Warr. (Vincent Stuart, 
Ltd., London. vii-+136 pp. Ilustrated. 
1956. 25s.) 


The established practice when any 
new scientific discovery is made is for 
descriptive articles to appes first in 
scientific journals, after which a book 
may be written about it. THs book is 
an unfortunate departure from this 
established practice, and oaly about 
half the book is given up to the experi- 
ments and much of the remaining por- 
tion is used to describe the author’s 
unavailing attempts to obtain recogni- 
tion for his work at Oxford from 
doctors, scientists and learnec societies. 


In 1947 de la Warr work+d on the 
fundamental ray discovered by J. C. 
Maby in 1940. Maby had found that 
every element emitted a fundamental 
ray which rotated round the magnetic 
circle every 24 hours, but could be 
stabilized by a bar magnet whereupon 
it always lay on a certain fixed orienta- 
tion to the magnetic nortk p2culiar to 
itself. De la Warr confirmed this and 
elaborated it by using a camera to 
show photographs of the rays of ele- 
ments and compounds. 


In 1950 he began his attempt to 
diagnose disease in a patient by photo- 
graphing a specimen of his bod after 
irradiating it with the waveform of 


Portraits from Memory ard Other 
Essays. By BERTRAND 3USSELL. 
(George Allen and Unwin, L-d., Lon- 
don. 227 pp. 1956. 16s.) 


The theme of this un-co-crdinated 
miscellany is largely autobiographical, 
though the book includes as well a 
number of articles and addresses rang- 
ing in subject from Mill to zhe pos- 
sibilities of future peace. Certain themes 
recur: the author’s conviction, for in- 
stance, that hatred is the dyramic of 
all fanaticism; the sense of isolation 





the disease from which the patient was 
supposed to be suffering. These photo- 
graphs, shown in the book, were very 
similar to the ghost images that my 
brother and T so often found on our 
photographs when I had loaded the 
plates into the dark slides and had 
exposed them in the camera. When my 
brother loaded the dark slides these 
ghost images never appeared. Eventu- 
ally we found that I carried on me a 
strong static electrical charge, and by 


‘handling the photographic plates in 


their black paper covers before putting 
them into the dark slides I could pro- 
duce almost any pattern on the degative 
after development. 


De Ja Warr found similar patterns 
whenever his laboratory assistant had 
loaded the dark slides—he also found 
them when a certain doctor borrowed 
the camera and took photographs in 
hospital. But the majority of people 
did not produce this effect, and in partic- 
ular the scientists, who on many occa- 
sions came to witness a test, could only 
produce blank negatives when they 
loaded their own plates. 


So, due to too firm a belief that the 
camera could not lie, much time and 
money was lost, and in 1954 all the 
various models of the camera that had 
been made had to be withdrawn until 
funds permitted a fresh attack on the 
problem. 

T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN 


which has haunted him—as it has 
haunted other men of a kindred’ fear- 
less honesty—throughout his life; his 
plea for an ethic that springs from im- 
aginative understanding and transcends 
all local patriotisms and allegiances; 
his preference for sharp outlines and the 
concrete and precise generally, and his 
conviction that this is not indicative 
of want of passion. The repetition of 
these themes is not a defect, any more 
than the repetition of a theme in a 
Mozart symphony is a defect. On the - 
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contrary, such repetition helps to pat 
the author before us in sharper outline 
and makes for a precision in self-pcr- 
traiture which should satisfy him as 
well as his readers. 


Two small quibbles: Is it fair to cen- 
sure so ruthlessly the “ideas” of D. H. 
Lawrence without at least hinting that 
Lawrence’s achievements as poet and 
novelist were the reverse of inconsicer- 


Minos or Minotaur: The Dilemma 
of Political Power. By Joun Bowure. 
(Jonathan Cape, London. 204 pp. 1656. 
15s.) Received through the courtesy of 
the British Council, London. 


Past experience of two global wars 
within living memory and present ad- 
vancement in’ atomic science on an 
unprecedented scale have enabled sci- 
entists and statesmen to predict the 
utter annihilation of humanity in zase 
another world war breaks out There- 
fore either we ban wars and 2re- 
fer a life of peaceful co-existence or 
hug them and march towards total co- 
extinction. In other words, either we 
enthrone Minos and the rule of law 
for which he stands and knit the world 
into a grand world federation or em- 
brace the Minotaur and succumb to 
his brute force. The choice is plain and 
obvious. But Mr. Bowle reminds 13 in 
the spirit of Chesterton’s Father 
Brown that it is “the obvious that is 
often forgotten by the experts and by 
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able? Ard, secondly, if Bertrand Rus- 
sell, a pecifist in the First World War, 
thought b= Second World War “neces- 
sary” and at no time thought “all war 
wrong,” waat was he doing on pacifist 
platforms as late as the mid-1930’s, 
when th2 circumstances which brought 
about tka: “necessary” war a year or 
two lates were already only too mani- 
fest? 

J. P HOGAN 


the puəlc.” Yes, Dharma and not 
Adharma will make the world safe for 
humani-y 


The subtitle of the book, which is 
as suggsscive as the title, gives the key 
to the solution, viz., the control, dis- 
cipline nd moralization of power. 
Along w-ta custom, constitution and 
conscienc2, education, social psy- 
chology end what Mr. Bowle would call 
higher religion should be harnessed to 
this gr2et task. “Political power like 
nuclear 2nergy, is extremely danger- 
ous,” savs the author. The right way 
is to caralize these sources of activity 
for the good of humanity. 


This masterly survey of the con- 
temporary world scene by a historian 
of repite has many attractions to offer: 
unpedenzic scholarship that goes with 
grace; c earness of vision; easy flow of 
languaze; apt quotations; and a good 
index. 


R. BANGARUSWAMI 
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Contemporary Eritish Fhilosophy: 
Personal Statements. Thind Series. 
Edited by H. D. Lewis. ‘Muirhead 
Library of Philosophy. Gecrge Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd, London; The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
xiv-+501 pp. 1956. 35s.) 


It is clear from the essars in this 
volume that the chief trend in con- 
temporary British philosophy is to at- 
tempt to limit it to zhe analysis of lan- 
guage. It is also evident that tkis narrow 
conception of philosophy threatens to 
become an obsession and tends to sap 
creative power. Stress is laic on this 
by Mr. Waismann in his eutspoken 
contribution “How I See Philosophy.” 
To give but one quotaticn:— 


It is all very well tc talk of rlarity, but 
when it becomes an obsession it 3 liable to 
nip the living thought in the brd....Look 
at these people, gripped by a clariry-neurosis, 
haunted by fear, tongue-tied, asling them- 
selves continually, “Oh dear, now does this 
make perfectly good sense?” Imagine the 
pioneers of science, Kepler, Newton, the dis- 
coverers of non-Euclidean geometry, of field 
physics ..imagine them asking themselves 
this question at every step—this would have 
been the surest means of sapping ary creative 
power. (pp. 464-5) 


In the reviewer’s odinion this obses- 
sion with linguistic enalysis 5 like a 
surgeon refusing to operate until he 
has discovered the perfect surgical in- 
struments. 


Another crucial problem in tventieth- 
century philosophy is its attctude to 
metaphysics. This is referred to by 
several contributors but discussed in 
detail by Dr. Ewing in “The Necessity 
of Metaphysics,” where he denounces 
the modern tendency to treat ph losophy 
as merely a discussicn of linguistics. 
To illustrate the dangers in tois ten- 
„dency he refers to the Chinese student 
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at Cambridge who attended lectures 
hoping to discover truths about the 
nature of reality but found that he was 
learning truths about the usage of the 
English language. The problem pre- 
sented by metaphysics is also touched 
upon by Father Copleston (who is in- 
accurately described as an Oxford pro- 
fessor). . 


It is refreshing to turn from chapters 
which concentrate on mental gymnas- 
tics to the paper by Professor Hodges 
entitled “What Is to Become of Philo- 
sophical Theology?” The same may 
be said of the editor’s chapter on “Wor- 
ship and Idolatry,” in which he stresses 
the harm done io religion by an un- 
scrupulous priesthood who resemble a 
rigid bureaucracy opposed to develop- 
ment and change. Mention should be 
made of Mr. Mabbott’s exposure in 
his “Freewill and Punishment” of the 
flaws underlying the views of Ebersole 
and Nowell-Smith and his refusal to 
accept their attempts to connect deter- 
minism with responsibility. In his 
“Ethical Intuition” Professor Mackin- 
non criticizes Mr. Isaiah Berlin’s recent 
passionate defence of the “freedom of 
open possibilities.” Mr. Kneale in ‘The 
Province of Logic” explains the wider 
sense in which the word “logic” is used 
by British philosophers, but his method 
of presentation ensures that his account 
will be intelligible only to the specialist. 
Professor Paton’s “Fifty Years of 
Philosophy” is an interesting sort of 
apologia pro vita sua, but his contention 
that potential philosophers should be 
shielded from danger in war time while 
others do their fighting for them will 
not prove acceptable to those who be- 
lieve that battlefields produce better 
philosophers than sheltered common 
rooms. 


C. Coztmn Davies 


>» 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Out of evil cometh good. Wrong and 
selfish thinking produced the evil in 
Egypt and in Hungary. World opinion 
cleared’ the mental atmosphere and 
brought the wrong-doers in Egypt to 
accept a sensible point of view. World 
opinion also fully exposed the mean 
and cruel treatment of Hungarians by 
the totalitarian U.S.S.R. The greatast 
event of 1956 followed this dual 
tragedy. Prime Minister Nehru met 
President Eisenhower. 


The meeting of these two altruistic 
minds bent upon maintaining the peace 
of the world by the recogniticn of the 
fundamental principle of miversal 
brotherhood has already proven an act 
of potency. The meeting at the historic 
town of Gettysburg and at White Hcuse 
soon brought hope and confidence to 
the whole world and opened the New 
Year for great constructive events in 
every quarter of the globe. 


Prime Minister Nehru, speaking in 
the U.S.A., said:— 


Today, the whole world is our neighbour, 
and the old divisions of contments and 
countries matter less and less. Peace and 
freedom have become indivisible, and the 
world cannot continue for long partly free 
and partly subject. In this atomic age, peace 
has also become a test of human survival. 
Recently, we have witnessed two trazedies 
which have powerfully affected men and wo- 
men all over the world These ar2 the trage- 
dies in Egypt and Hungary. Our deeply 
felt sympathies must go out ta those who 
have suffered or are suffering, and all of 
us must do our utmost to help them end to 
assist in solving these problems in a peace- 
ful and constructive way. But even these 
tragedies have one hopeful aspect, for they 
have demonstrated that the məst powerful 
countries cannot revert to old colonial 
methods or impose thelr dominatior over 
weak countries, World opinion kas shown that 
it can organize itself to resist such outrages. 
Perhaps, as an outcome of these tregedies, 
freedom will be enlarged and will have a 
more assured basis. 


tends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


The meting of the two leaders, one 
of the vient and the other of the 
Occident, s a symbol. The most ancient 
and the rewest of civilizations are com- 
ing togeher for the salvation of human- 
ity as a Fhole. The value of the meet- 
ing conxzts, not in the subjects dis- 
cussed 33 the two large-hearted men, 
but in vhat the communiqué issued 
conveys: Moral Law is at work, all is 
right wth the world. The soul of that 
commurieué is expressed in these 
words:—— 

The telts confirmed the broad area of agree- 
ment between India and the United States 
which ar> bound together in strong ties of 
friendshy deriving from their common ob- 
jectives ead their adherence to the highest 
principles of free democracy. The principles 
and poles of the Government of India and 
the Uniel States have evolved on the basis 
of respec. for the dignity of man and of 
the neel =o improve the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. 

The <lace of the individual in civi- 
lization is to be supreme. The State 
should exist for the citizen, and 
respec. cor the human mind-soul should 
be meictained. On these true founda- 
tions nast be reared the world of the 
future 


Two striking convocation addresses 
have keen delivered: one at Agra by 
Shri © Rajagopalachari, and the other 
to the Banaras Hindu University by 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Both the 
speakers feel the need for reform in 
our edicational system. The chief stress 
was -ad by Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
on the importance of character-build- 
ing -brough religious education even 
at tke school level. This he considers 
impozant as the “basis for re-shaping 
our 2cucational policy.” The problem 
of r=igious education is an old one 
and will never be satisfactorily solved 
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unless a distinction is mace between 
sectarian education in religous creeds 
and unsectarian education in the Re- 
ligion of Living. Th:s old prozlem needs 
to be tackled by our secular S-ate, which 
does not respect one religion more than 
others but which should vzlue every 
religion as of equal worth. 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswami siyar also 
desired “a complete rev:sio: of our 
ideas regarding studentships at the Uni- 
versities.” He defined tke object of 
education as “creation nct enly of a 
body of knowledge but of a Quality of 
mind.” Some excellent suggestions were 
made by Dr. Ramaswami Aijyar out of 
his long experience as Vice-Chancellor 
of more than one university Besides 
urging the development of well-known 
subjects in the realms of scienze and of 
art, Dr. Ramaswemi Aiyar made the 
following interestirg suggestions, which 
need to be implemented: — 

Completely to fulfil the ideas of is Founder 
and to maintain its character as € radiating 
nucleus of Hindu culture and thought to be 
envisaged in harmony with the m=st recent 
developments of science and specalation, it 
seems very appropriate zhat this Jniversity, 
in supplementation of the normal. work of 
the Philosophy and Psychology De>artments, 
should devote special attention to the fast 
evolving science of experimental f=ychology 
and para-psychology. These activties have 
awakened world-wide interest b7 reason 
largely of the instruction and the Eboratory 
experiments originated by the Duk“ Univer- 
sity from 1930 and carried out with elaborate 
sciertific precautions and devoted eathusiasm 
by men like Professor J. B Rhine, & G. Soal 
and F Bateman. No doubt in some scientific 
quarters there is a controversy as tc whether 
para-psychology is a real science. Extra-sen- 
sory Perception and rranifestations ike psy- 
chokinesis, telepathy and clairvoyance can no 
longer be dismissed as superstitions. .. 


While study along the lines of modern 
Western scientific researches mn this 
subject would be useful, a more pressing 
need, it seems to us, is to familiarize 
the researchers with the fundamentals 
of ancient psychology, embodied n such 
practical works as the Gita aad the 
YVogasuiras of Patanjali. Anciert Ori- 
ental psychology is founded upon <ertain 
very definite propositions, end these 


ought to be taken into account by the 
researchers not only at a place like 
Banaras but even at Western seats of 
research like the Duke University, 
where Dr. Rhine is doing such good 
work. 


“Culture and Tomorrows Child” 
was the subject of a lecture giyen by 
Mr. James Hemming, educationist and 
psychologist, at the London Branch of 
the Indian Institute of Culture on No- 
vember 9th, 1956. The lecturer defined 
culture as that coherent pattern of 
ideas, values and relationships which 
provided a background and nourish- 
ment for the life of the individual. 
From it the individual could select the 
best and develop it in his own life. 


Today culture was imperiled by: 
(1) absence of coherence, so that in 
all the major departments of culture 
—religion, philosophy, xsthetic values, 
etc——confusion reigned and the child 
was faced with a multiplicity of values; 
and (2) lack of richness brought about 
by a levelling down and uniformity, 
even though a great deal of intermin- 
gling of cultures was taking place. 


In order to conserve and enrich what 
was good in our culture, Mr. Hemming 
stated, we must view education in a 
different light. Education must under- 
line two things: first, the value of indi- 
vidual thought and feeling, of a con- 
scious attempt to evaluate instead of 
merely echoing; and, secondly, the en- 
couragement of the attitude of “in- 
volvement.” Involvement implied that 
the individual felt at one with his fel- 
low men, felt involved in things and 
circumstances, as distinct from the on- 
looker attitude which the present 
system of education encouraged. Edu- 
cation must aim first at making the child 
learn to know himself through involve- 
ment. Then came the stage of integra- 
tion when he must put together all 
that he had discovered about himself 
and begin to learn who and what he 
is. Finally came the contemplative 
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stage when he learnt to view things in 
perspective, wisely and with a detached 
attitude. He remained concerned, but 
not ego-concerned, not concerned 
through his own self-interest. He look- 
ed at things “through the eyes of 
eternity.” 


Mr. Hemming concluded that in 
order to conserve what was best in 
culture it was imperative that the ald 
system of education give way to a 
better one in which, among other things, 
each child received individual attention 
and was taught to develop critical p- 
preciation of things and events. 


Great efforts are being mads by in- 
ternational organizations, at their s2v- 
eral conferences and seminars, to deploy 
the fruits of our civilization and cul- 
ture and to improve the condition of 
the common man, especially in the 
materially underdeveloped countries. 
Their concrete effects, however, seem 
to be rather poor; there are formidzble 
difficulties in the way of the imple 
mentation of their good resolutions. 
Chief among them are illiteracy, 
poverty, the desperate inequality be- 
tween the developed and underdevelop- 
ed parts of the world and the selfisk in- 
terests of national sovereign States. 
Rightly did Dr. Rajendra Prasad point 
out these obstructive factors while ad- 
dressing the planners, economists and 
financial experts on December 18th. 
Inaugurating the National Council of 
Economic Research in New Delhi, the 
President observed that it was well- 
nigh impossible for 
backward and under-developed countries and 
nations to catch up with the advanced coun- 
tries, and it looks as if they can never 
compete with them on terms of equaity if 


production is to be for marketmg and not 
for personal or local consumption. 


No large-scale permanent increase in 
production is possible unless it has a 
definite social purpose. If the world 
price level and the profit motive cre to 
guide production, naturally the surplus 
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has to be ~hrown away, as in the case 
of burnir= coffee in Brazil or dumping 
milk in the Mississippi Community con- 
sciousnes; and not individual profit, is 
the only source from which any true 
social pwose can grow. The President 
remarkec:— 

I some"imes wonder if the time has not 
arrived fr: economists to pay more atten- 
tion to  -oduction for consumption rather 
than for >-«fit or ın other words for market- 
ing 

While appreciating the fact that 
heavy ircustries have indeed a big part 
to play i stepping up production and 
raising ls standard of the masses, he 
warned that any scheme which failed 
to take into account the country’s 
surplus manpower and its predom- 
inantly agricultural economy would 
not acheve the desired objective. If in- 
dustrial backward communities have 
to surefire and prosper in this age 
of cu-throat competition between 
trades 1°d countries and nations, they 
have tc think out afresh their problems 
in the Gzht of their own conditions and 
experie xe, 


For æinful employment of all avail- 
able har ds it was necessary to encourage 
cottage industries. The Presidenti ex- 
plainec how this could be done. He 
said t= “reasonable limits [should be] 
set to :1e process of mass production 
throug: total mechanization by reserv- 
ing secors?” or restricting cut-throat 
compe: ‘ion between hand power and 
steam and electric power, and electric 
and amic power. 


The remarkable resilience shown by 
the az=d Indian civilization in osmos- 
ing never and widely different currents 
of tlought was rightly emphasized 
by D- K. S. Krishnan, F.R.S., Director 
of the Physical Laboratory, in the three 
thoug-1-provoking addresses he deliver- 
ed as “he Sardar Patel Memorial Lec- 
tures for 1956. He said: — 


San.zrit scholais have a felicitous way of 
expres ng this resihence. The word “Purana” 
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means literally “the ancient ores,” but the’ 


scholars taking advantage of the elasticity 
so peculiar to the larguage, hae taken tke 
word to mean “Purapi Nava”: taat is “More 
fresh than ever befor2,” which again serves 
to emphasize the peculiar genius of our civi 
lization to assimilate and integrate many dif- 
ferent cultural currents; 1ealizing “unity in 
diversity” has luckily been one of our major 
virtues. 

The purpose of science is to under- 
stand Nature in all her aspects and to 
learn to control ker. the lecturer drew 
pertinent attention to the fact that 
herein lies its greatest blessirg and its 
greatest curse. Even the mere mention 
of control over Nature brings im- 
mediately to one’s mind its misuses 
too, some of them frightfully inhuman 
ones. The revolutioc wroughc by the 
atomic bomb is of a more Grestic kind 
than the one effected by ginpowder 
in the feudal age. 


But the abuse of science, as Dr. 
Krishnan observed, zan be 30 argu- 
ment for its aboliticn. Science is es- 
sentially a revelation of Nature and in 
its happy correlation with tke forces 
of progress lies one key to human hap- 
piness. Before this fusion cen come 
abcut, the nature of science icself has 
to be understood. Science is but one 
aspect of Truth and, as such cannot 
affcrd to be antithe‘ical to the sublime 
Science of Occultism. Dr. Krishnan, 
aptly quoting Einstein’s woris that 
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“pure thought can grasp reality as the 
ancients dreamed,” poses the question: 
How far real is the external world that. 
we see? 

The answer is that it is real, in the same 
sense in which the axioms of geometry which 


are the result of human experience with the 
external world, are real. 


This is one of those rare and happy 


“occasions when the physicist clasps 


hands with the metaphysician. 


In Christmas week the thirty-first Ses- 
sion of the Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress was held at Annamalainagar under 
the presidency of Dr. Rasvihary Das of 
the Calcutta University. Professor 
Humayun Kabir inaugurated the Ses- 
sion, stressing the need for metaphysical 
values in the affairs of life, corporate 
and individual. He observed:— 

We have at times lost sight of the world 


of values which ultimately moves man td 
action. 


In considering tke realm of values, we 
should perhaps approach the world of mys- 
tery which shrouded man’s existence with 
regard to both his origin and his end. 


Even the most materialistic of philosophers 
were in the end constrained to assume certai 
postulates which could not be explained ex- 
cept in terms of values. Therefore, so long 
as man had in him this urge towards the 
realization of values, metaphysics would 
never lack its own special fields of study. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 


OF REPENTANCE 


The writer has in his posseszion 
a somewhat rare volume published 
by John Chapman of 142, Strnd, 
London, in the year 1851. It 
contains an instructive esszy— 
“Elucidation and Analysis of the 
Bhagavad-Geeta—Theosophy o: the 
Hindoos” in three parts—(a) In- 
troductory, (b) Summary of the Gita 
and (c) Hindu Cosmogony, con- 
taining a “Note on the Occupations 
of the Four Castes.” But all this 
by the way. 


Our purpose here is to corsider 
the theme of Repentance on which 
‘January Searle” (George Searle 
Phillips) writes in this book. He 
is a mystic and a scholar, as the 
contents of the volume c-early 
show. 


Writing on Repentance, he -efers 
to “a nameless and supersensuous 
power which keeps the heart pure.” 
Man’s stability depends upaa his 
faith. in this power, which also 
“strengthens each good resolu-ion,” 


” For this, man-—sinner though he 


be—srould have a correct view of 
self-reHance; “this noble virtue is 
the >ivot on which life turns.” 
We mst obey our inner convictions 
to be =ruly self-reliant. He points 
to th= prevailing mental attitude— 
intelectual reasoning—and hints 
at “tte new revelation of whose 
adve—. the idolatry itself is the sure 
and certain sign.” He points to 
the Sourth Chapter of the Bhaga- 
vad-exa and the well-known pro- 
nourcament of Krishna about the 
inca—sations on earth of the Divine. 
“Ore revelation closes and another 


begim.” He describes thus the 
“idcktry,” “the cultus of the 
age — 


W2 are the idolators of science, art, 
mantactures, and commerce ; we have 
no leger a Temple for the Worship 
of -hs Invisible, for we no longer 
beliews in the invisible. Our civili- 
zatie— ıs an intellectual organism, and 
there is no room within its pale for 
reverence. 

Fat in the opinion of the writer, 
whe <alls himself “ January,” look- 
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ing like Janus at the past and the 
future, a good man can live outside 
the pale of idolatry and “listen to 
what the Spirit saith unto him.” 
Reterring to the struggle between 
mind and soul (and it is ccntinuing 
in a new dimension today) he 
writes :— 


Let the intellect have free develop- 
ment and play, ard occupy all its 
sphere ; let it sift and reasom, let it 
sit in judgment and pronounce sen- 
tence on all lies, fracds, and deceitful 
inventions—on all tricks >f men 
devised to enslave the mind and strip 
it of its right and liberty; brt quench 
not the spirtt; trust it rather to the 
end; for its silent whispers are the 
breath of God, and the source of all 
insight and wisdom. 


Man, as an individual, is a part 
of the great whole ia which family, 
society and nation have their places. 
As such, man has his behefs which 
make him “in all things eititer too 
intellectual or too supersticious.” 
His duty to himself calls upcn him 
to examine his beliefs and convic- 
tions. 


“Do not think, that it matters 
not what you think.’ A wrong 
philosophical formula brings disas- 
ter. Every man, however unle immed, 
has a philosophy by which he lives. 
It is, therefore, his frst dutz, his 
duty to himself, to think aright. 
“Beware of indifference—for “his is 
death to the soul.” 


The fundamental principle oz self- 
examination is laid down :— 


There ave eternal nd infinite dis- 
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tinctions between right and wrong, 
which no intellectual demonstrations 
to the contrary can ever put aside. 
Hold by the right, tho thou perish on 
its golden horns. It is better thus to 
die, than to die living with the wrong. 
The conscience is the dial of the man, 
do not blot out the image of God 
which burns upon its sacred disc. 


Will the greedy commercial man, 
the wrathful retaliationist in society, 
the over-sexed man of lust, accept 
this truth about “eternal and in- 
finite distinctions between right and 
wrong’? Do the modern psychia- 
trist, the psychosomatic doctor, the 
psychoanalyst, affirm that lust is 
lust? Or do they try to make 
allowances and to gloss over sex 
aberrations, upsurges of anger, 
monetary covetousness, and thus, 
without meaning to do so, pusk the 
poor patient through the “‘gates of 
hell” of the Sixteenth Chapter of 
the Gita? 


He who aspires to a new dawn, 
the January of the calendar of soul 
life, is advised by our esteemed 
author “to stand upon his con- 
science and to respect the moral 
law.” There are thousands living 
today who look to a new dawn. 
If they turn within, their call of 
repentance will be heard. It has 
been said in an ancient text that 
“Time produces penance and medi- 
tation.” However wrong and sinful 
we may have been in the past, it is 
never too late to mend. Only the 
door of death shuts off the grand 
opportunity, but if we have not 
tried to take it while we had it we / 
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shall find it more difficult to reco,- 
nize in another incarnation. Says 
our author :— 


The soul is always pure, and deligt ts 
not in frauds and sorceries, but is for 
ever enamoured of that divine beatty 
in whose image it is fashioned. 


A great psychological truth is put 
forward by him :— 

A man ought to be so well balanzed 
that sin should be foreign to his natwe ; 
in other words he should be mastez of 
himself, and suffer no miasma of the 
passions to foul the purity of his spirit. 
We are to use, not abuse, our faculaes, 
which even in their lowest functions, 
are all good and proper to man, and 
can only be rendered evil by lawless 
fruition. 


He advises us to guard agenst 
the lawless use and the lawless 
fruition of our mental, moral and 
bodily faculties. Who among us has 
not erred and blundered and =ven 
sinned? What ofthat? “Lfe is 
too short to waste in useless reg-ets ; 
and regret itself is disease.” 


“So long as there is vitalizy in 
the conscience there is hope fcr the 
man,” says our author, and he calls 
all who have erred or sinned to 
repentance, of which there ars two 
kinds—the theological and the in- 
tellectual. About the first he says :— 


AU the dreadful penalties and horrid 
pains recorded in the penal statutes of 
Christianity against the sinner, take 
such absolute possession of his nature 
that he is scared into madness, and 
sits in mute and awful despair, amidst 
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the ruins zf his intellect. 


Then — 

Repertence of our sin is a holy act, 
and brirgs with it—to a mind not dis- 
eased b~ the awful dogmas of innate 
depravity with eternal torments as its 
consequ2ces—both pardon and con- 
solation. - know not how this happens, 
for it is dark and mystic in its process, 
altho sc beautiful and beneficent in its 
results. But we get a true insight here 
into tte mystery of atonement; for 
the me=ning 1s this—at—one~ment with 
God; ¿vd the repentant man is once 
more in 2aarmony with God’s laws, and 
is thus “iterally at-one—with him. 


“We are safe without dogmas” 
—Chrsian or Judaic or Hindu. 
“Mora_ty is the keystone of the 
worlds arch.” But what is sin? 
And what, morality? 


Sel=shness uses the power of Hate 
and +n is born, the sin of money 
and ili types of greed, the sin of 
lust exd all other passions, the sin 
of vrath and all expressions of 
viole=ce, 

Tte foundation of morality and 
virtte is selflessness, from which 
sprirg Compassion for all, Love for 
all, Charity for all. Universal 
Ethic. can be learnt by Faith in the 
Self within, and every transgression 
agairst them can be remedied by 
Rep=ntance. But we have to learn 
the true language and speech of 


Repentance. The sound of that 
speech is silence and secrecy. 
“Tas have I heard.” 

SHRAVAKA 


TRAGEDY 


AND COMEDY— 


A WESTERN VIEW 


(Mr. Peter Malekin, 


a sensitive and discerning student of English 


literature, who wrote in our “une issue on “ Browning and the Beautiful,” here 
offers his reflections on “ Tragedy and Comedy.” He describes his as “ a Western 
view,” but he sees in the two great art forms with which he deals a resemblance 
to the Jila and ananda of Hindu thought.—Ep.] 


Tragedy has the lure of the un- 
known. It explores humar. nature 
and the mysteries fundamental to 
our experience. It touches the heart 
of life in a way possible to few other 
art forms. It shows nan trimmphant 
in defeat, great in degradation, 
“splendid in ashes,” as Sir Thomas 
Browne put it. The grandeur of 
man’s ruin makes cragedy one of 
the sublimest of the arts. That 
inestimable jewel, the human soul, 
shining the brighter in the fire of 
disaster, dazzles the imagination, 
and gives to tragedy its share in the 
majesty of the great destructive 
forces of nature. 


The essence of tragedy :s the 
paradox between the gigent.c po- 
tentiality of man and its lmited 
expression. That paradox al have 
felt as they journey througt: life, 
struggling for a coherent expression 
of their thoughts and feelings, 
struggling to bring the life cf the 
heart into external actions, strug- 
gling and dreaming of what they 
could have done if only.... In 
our lives this experience can em- 
bitter and frustrate; in tragecy it 
uplifts with an infinite pathos, ‘but 
yet the pity of it, Iago! O lago, 
the pity of it, Iago!” Three im- 


portant factors help to transmute 
bitterness to jov and pity to under- 
standing; they are a sense-of human 
responsibility, a sense of moral law 
and the esthetic logic of an art 
form. 


Aristotle in his somewhat dry 
fashion skirts the moral implications 
of tragedy. In his Poetics, he 
makes the tragic hero a man like 
ourselves; otherwise he would not 
arouse our sympathy. The hero 
must be a man of moderate virtue 
undone by some frailty; if he were 
a saint, his downfall would outrage 
our moral sense; if he were too 
great a sinner, his fall would arouse 
no pity. Aristotle’s cut-and-dried 
conceptions are over-simplified, but 
they point to a truth. 

Tragedy of a kind can be written 
simply around a conflict of interests, 
the kind of thing which Corneille 
did with such brilliance in his con- 
flicts between love and honour, the 
kind of thing which Racine did with 
greater subtlety when he depicted 
conflicts between love and duty; 
but the greatest tragedy, towards 
which Racine was feeling his way, 
shows a duality in the human soul, 
an infinite reach of good and evil in 
the same man. 


The fundamental ~ 
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unity of the tragic theme can be 
seen in plays as far apart as Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth and Sophocles’ 
@Œdipus the King and @Œdipus at 
Colonus. 


Of all Shakespeare’s traged_es 
Macbeth is possibly the most terri- 
fying. Macbeth himself is almost 
angel and devil in one. As zhe 
tragedy proceeds, the angel, like zhe 
chorus in a Greek play, whispers 
into Macbeth’s ear a fearful ccm- 
mentary on the activities of his 
diabolical self. Macbeth is a great 
man and a kind man, a man full of 
imagination and capable of loyalty 
and love. His character is a series 
of paradoxes: he is a brave cow=rd, 
a loving murderer and a loyal regi- 
cide. Ambition is usually thought 
of as the cause of his downfall, but 
below that is his inability to act in 
accord with what he knows to be the 
highest in him; for Macbeth is not 
deceived by his ambition, he knows 
it to be evil. Each evil action he 
takes is recognized as evil; Macb=th’s 
mind is remarkably clear on the 
point. His only deception -s to 
persuade himself that what is gained 
by evil can be kept by good, and 
even here he has to work very hard 
to make himself believe that what 
is false is true. Macbeth’s moral 
sense, however, works in 2 vacium; 
it tortures the mind and imagi- 
nation, but on the physical plane it 
is dumb, it never compels to action. 


The miracle that Shakespeare 
has achieved is to show the good 
and evil in Macbeth together We 
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see and feel his greatness even in 
his degradation; we understand and 
can sympathize with him, even 
when we realize the evil he is doing, 
even when we willingly accept the 
justice oi his downfall. It is only 
towards the very end, when the 
catastrophe within Macbeth’s nature 
is already complete, that the soul 
seems to depart from him, leaving a 
frantic end trapped beast of prey. 
To see how wonderful Shakespeare’s 
achievement is, we have only to 
think of Macbeth as he would 
appear without the insight given 
by the tragedian—a regicide, a 
murderer of women and children, 
an ally of the powers of darkness, a 
bloody and ambitious tyrant, al- 
most a Hitler of his day. Yet 
Shakespeare shows us instead the 
bough which might have grown full 
straight. 


Macoeth makes us feel the price- 
less value of a human being. We 
see the good self stifled and hidden 
in an evil personality; we also real- 
ize thet the tyrant has caused his 
own downfall. That downfall, by 
its very inevitability, forces us to 
recognize a moral law. The moral- 
ity, as Bradley long ago pointed 
out, avoids the over-simplification 
of poetic justice in that the innocent 
suffer with the guilty; but the evil 
unerringly comes home to roost. 
Evil is shown like a potent acid 
which eats into and finally destroys 
those who use it; this degradation 
the good, even in their sufferings, 
escap2. 
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(Edipus the King and Œdipus at 
Colonus are tragedies very different 
from Macbeth. “Edipus is not evil 
as Macbeth becomes evil; ais main 
fault is ignorance; even so a similar 
moral framework applies. 


Œdipus commits the crimes of 
parricide and incest, but he does so 
quite unwittingly. He kills a 
stranger in a brawl when travelling 
and he marries the Qteen of 
Thebes; the stranger he later learns 
was his father ard his wife is his 
mother. In an agony of grief and 
remorse he blinds himself anc leaves 
his kingdom as an eveless wanderer. 
He is not a criminal, yet the horror 
of his circumstances makes him a 
man from whom all shrink in terror. 
In poverty and sufering he expiates 
his crimes of ignorance, ceaselessly 
moving in a lifelong journey about 
Greece. Since he kad committed 
wrong against his will, the gods 
are forced to repay the suferings 
brought upon him by fate. He 
becomes a man under divine protec- 
tion, a figure of aw2 and vonder 
whose curse and blessing are not 
uttered unheeded. Gradualy he 
achieves a reconciliation with his 
sufferings and with men until his 
loss of sight is compensated >y an 
opening of divine tnderstanding. 
He becomes a holy man at Deace 
with the world, the gods and him- 
self, and his final assumption from 
this world is divinely ordained. 
This whole development is siown 
by Sophocles in the mast marvellous 
manner. 


@Œdipus at Colonus is not like 
other tragedies ; whereas ŒÆdipus the 
King deals with the downfall of 
Œdipus, Œdıpus at Colonus deals 
with his triumphant end; it is a 
play ending with victory and 
happiness, not with disaster. Shake- 
speare also seems to have felt that 
the aftermath of tragedy should be 
happiness, 


A famous passage in Bede’s 
history likens man’s life to a swallow 
which flies from the night into a 
nobleman’s hall, then returns from 
the world of men to its original 
darkness; the life and death of 
Macbeth we see in the tragedy, but 
does the sword of Macduff snuff out 
Macbeth as an entity and end the 
intricate web of his good and evil 
thoughts ? 


In his late romances Shakespeare 
once again takes up tragic material, 
but the tragedy has either happened 
years before the play opens, or the 
time-scheme is so extended that the 
tragedy happens many years before 
the play ends. Some are irritated 
by the ramshackle construction of 
many of the romances, others by 
the way they seem to beg the ques- 
tions faced in the tragedies. The 
dominant themes of these late plays 
are magic, regeneration, resurrection 
and reconciliation. It is possible 
that they represent a state of con- 
sciousness higher than that of trage- 
dy, a state only to be reached by 
passing through and beyond the 
tragic conflicts, a state moreover 
that can only be expressed by the 
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symbols of romance and fairy tale 
or, come to that, of the great 
religions of the world. However 
this may be, the mood cf T.te 
Wénter’s Tale and The Tempest is 
strikingly similar to that of Edefus 
at Colonus. 


Tragedy shows the greatness and 
littleness of man. It sets all human 
experience in perspective against 
the infinite value of the human ul 
and the stupendous grandeuz of ihe 
moral law. It demands of the 
writer great insight and powers of 
expression; above all it demands 
compassion, that capacity which 
Shakespeare possessed in sach 
abundance, for he alone szem: to 
have had the power to understand 
and love kings, beggars, prostitutes, 
warriors, rich and poor, alike. If 
tragedy demands all this, together 
with the sensing of an ordered and 
moral universe, the sensirg of the 
nobility of man and of the greatness 
of human responsibility, then it 1s 
no wonder that only at ceztain 
periods of human history have the 
greatest tragedies been wri-ten 


Comedy is a more frequent phe- 
nomenon than tragedy, but its nature 
is equally difficult to define. Zem- 
edy in its broadest sense is anything 
which makes men laugh In its 
literary use it is an inclusive term. 
Dramatically it is perhaps dmided 
from farce in that farce reles almost 
entirely on plot for its humour; 
nevertheless, comedy still covers 
many kinds of writing from the 
* burlesque buffoonery of low ccmedy 


to the Izh comedy of elegant and 
sophistizted wit. Perhaps the 
norm c: dramatic comedy is the 
comedy of social satire. The great- 
est European writer in this kind is 
Moliére and the Englishman who 
comes æarest to him is Ben Jonson ; 
but, voereas Molière is a good- 
humouz<d satirist, Ben Jonson is 
somew tat savage. 


The comedy of social satire 
depencs for its success on a general 
lack o: sympathy between audience 
and characters. The obvious illus- 
tratior. pf the point is Moliére’s Le 
Misarétrope. Molière makes the 
Misan_cropist an austere but sincere 
indiviłael who moves in the arti- 
ficial a=-ble society of the time. He 
loves an accomplished coquette 
callec Céliméne, and asks her to 
marry him even though he knows 
she ha= been unfaithful to him. He 
is ref-sed; for Céliméne will promise 
faithru ness, but marriage is another 
thing If Le Misanthrope is acted 
in such a way that the Misanthro- 
pist nins the sympathy of the audi- 
ence, the play ceases to be a comedy 
and >=comes a tragedy. 


Skexespeare, with the possible 
excextion of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
did mot write satirical comedy in 
the i-oliére vein. His portrayal of 
char=cter is too sympathetic for it 
to ke his natural manner; one has 
only zo think of the books written 
agat st the casting off of Falstaff by 
Herz” V to see this. No such books 
havs been written in defence of 
Tar:-ffe or Volpone! Some of 
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Shakespeare’s comedy is of the 
boisterous Saturnalian kind, but his 
higher comedy is of a different 
type. 

Comedy, like tragedy, can ap- 
proach the heart ož life by a combi- 
nation of sympathy and dispassion. 


Like tragedy its effect is achieved . 


by a juxtaposition of man’s nobility 
and insignificance, but th2 juxta- 
position is made with a laagh, not 
a tear. Shakespeare can wrize in this 
way, but the okvicus European ex- 
ample of the kird is a non-dramatic 
work, Don Qutxcte. How absurd the 
knight is, charging his windmills! 
Yet how nobl2 that he should 
dare to harbour his quaint ideals! 
Like Macbeth he strikes something 
universal, Just as we are al partly 
Macbeths, so we are all par-ly Don 
Quixotes. As we struggle vith our 
intransigent petsoralities in an 
attempt to express the deepest in us, 
we are like unskilled pipers who 
produce a scream ora squeal, not a 
song. 


Comedy and tragedy are not 
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contradictory in their aims. This 
again is illustrated by Shakespeare. 
One of his most daring combinations 
of the two modes is in Antony and 
Cleopatra. Immediately before the 
pomp and magnificence of Cleo- 
patra’s death scene, the country 
peasant arrives with the basket of 
asps. When that most royal. of 
queens meets the earthy and asinine 
peasant, a scene of the lowest com- 
edy ensues; the whole situation is 
guyed unmercifully. Either that 
scene is a most dreadful mistake, or 
it is a supreme stroke of genius 
which shows in the round of its full 
implications the final tragic mo- 
ment. 


Great comedy and great tragedy 
are valuable, not because they are 
entertainment, but because they 
reorientate our attitudes to life and 
to ourselves. In doing so they give 
a joy which few things can give. 
Is it an accident that in this and in 
their favourite dramatic form they 
resemble that Hla and ananda 
ascribed by the East to Deity? 


P. MALEKIN 


CIVILIZATION 


ON TRIAL 


[The author of this article, Dr. V. V. Bhatt, is right in tracing the 
present crisis of our civilization to its roots m human selfishness—group 
or national. The specious adjective in the ecocomists’ formula for general 
well-being—“ enlightened seli-inter2st ”—has mised the world too long. If, 
as the ancients taught, the word is truly ors, then nations, groups and 
individuals have to bring themselves to think anc say ‘‘ We,” in the broadest 
pessible sense, as the price of surv-val.—ED.] 


Science and technology have re so- 
lutionized our lives. The dis- 
coveries of science and technolog <al 
progress have attained what seered 
almost impossible a few years beck. 
Time and space have been annshi- 
lated, and sea and sky conquered. 
Ferhaps more stupendous and 
amazing achievements await us. But 
in spite of all these magnificent 
achievements the light that science 
has caused to shine has not been able 
zo dispel the clouds of selfishness 
and ignorance, of distrust and :2ar, 
of suspicion and malice, of envy 
and greed, of hatred ana violence. 
An oppressing gloom encircles us 
and the sky is still overcast with 
these malignant clouds and we Lnow 
not when the storm might burst and 
torrential rain with lightning and 
thunder might drown the whole 
world in a deluge of struggles and 
strifes, revolts and revolutions, 
wars and conflicts. A general con- 
flagration seems to be at hand. The 
spectre of approaching catast-ophe 
haunts us. All the great thinkers 
of the age are conscious of what 
threatens. Arnold Toynbee im his 
Civilization on Trial, Lewis Mumford 
in his Values for Survival, Alexis 
Carrel in his Man, the Unknowr., and 
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many ckers have warned us that 
our modern civilization has been 
present=d with a formidable choice, 
that between life and death. H.G. 
Wells went further and with stoical 
cynicism declared that Mind was 
at the end of its tether, seeing no 
way out or round or through the 
impass?. 

The =ragedy of modern civilization 
is that the amazing array of scientific 
and technological discoveries and 
invent.ons has provided us with 
“improved means to an unimproved 
end,” as Thoreau puts it. Life 
today, therefore, in spite of our 
materiel possessions and intellectual 
acquisitions has not given us happi- 
ness. The improved means are 
almos= a curse on our civilization 
when sur ends are not clear, for 
they s2rve as instruments of death 
rathez than of life. Man is not at 
peace with himself. His warring im- 
pulses take away all harmony and 
order Irom his life. He develops a 
split zersonality, experiences a cor- 
rodinz discontent and feels an 
empt.tess in his life, what appears 
to him to be an unbridgeable abyss 
of vain longing and pining for 
what is not. The conflict within 
his soul gives him no peace or rest. 
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His life is all astir with tumultuous 
passions and restlessness. He has 
the lamp but 22ver the flicker of a 
flame. 


This inward corflict and lack of 
harmony express themselv2s in the 
form of conflict between man and 
man. Having no vision of zhe inte- 
grating principle of life, man makes 
the object of his life the acquisition 
and possession cf materia. goods. 
“For where your treasure is there 
will your heart te also.” He looks 
upon his fellow brother a; a po- 
tential competicor, who might out- 
run him in the chase after the ever- 
receding will-o’—1 he-wisp. Therefore 
he tries to domirate his fellow 
brother, to snatch away his posses- 
sions, and to bring him under un- 
questioning subjection. These con- 
flicts between man and man make 
of this world a veritable mutual-ex- 
termination cam>. Has not Gibbon 
rightly said, “ Man has muca more 
to dread from the passions of his 
fellow creatures zhan from tke con- 
vulsions of the elements’’? 


This conflict tween man and 
man reflects itself in wars between 
nation and nation. Nations today 
are in the state of nature which 
Hobbes describes as that of ‘con- 
tinual war of all egairst all.” The 
life of a nation in the present Jay is 
“solitary, poor, brutish, nasty, 
short.” All naticrs prepare hem- 
selves for war with Spartan eff- 
ciency. And war <oday is totai war. 
All resources, hunar as well as 
material, are directed towards the 


supreme end of creating an efficient 
war machine. Total war creates 
totalitarian states and the individual 
becomes merely an instrumen: in 
the hands of Hobbes’s Leviataan. 
In this age of the atom bomb, such 
a war on a universal scale threa- ens 
to be the proximate cause of the 
catastrophic end of the human rice, 
if ever that end is to come. 


This threefold conflict—within the 
soul of man, between man and man 
and between nation and nation— 
presents modern civilization with 
an unavoidable challenge and a 
vital choice. Civilization is passng 
through an unprecedented and tn- 
paralleled trial; it will stand the 
trial if it chooses its ends rightly aad 
pursues them with means equaly 
pure. 


“Every road towards a better 
state of society,” writes Huxley in 
Ends and Means, “is blocked, soon2r 
or later, by war, by threats of war, 
by preparations for war.” War is 
the one great threat to our survival. 
But war is merely a symptom ofa 
deep-seated disease, which is eatirz 
into the vitals of our social organ - 
zation. What, then, is the cause cf 
war? 


There is not a single cause to 
which we can attribute all the 
Aorrors of war. It is the result o? 
many interacting causes. Our en- 
deavour, however, will be to finc 
out the root cause of war. 

Since Marx wrote his great work 
it has been held by many thinkers 
that the fundamental causes of al 
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change are economic. War also is 
taken to be the result of the opera- 
tion of economic causes. But even 
the blind can see that war is not 
economically defensible. Econoriic 
betterment is not attained by wer; 
on the contrary, it has to be sazri- 
ficed on the altar of war, if the wer is 
to be won. Moreover, it is an accept- 
ed truth of modern science anc of 
economics that the royal route to 
economic progress is internaticnal 
co-operation, not international zon- 
flict. Desire for economic prospezity, 
then, cannot be the cause of war. 
Desire for economic power is anczher 
thing altogether; it is a form ož the 
desire for power. 


Scientific discoveries and irven- 
tions have been mentioned by zome 
as probable causes of war. But 
how is it that scientific discoveries 
and inventions, which can be =ffec- 
tively utilized for the purposes of 
peaceful progress, are in fact used 
as instruments of destruction and 
death? Science and its inventions 
are merely means which can bs used 
for ends, good as well as bad. The 
fault therefore lies not with science 
but with the persons who use the 
power over which science give: them 
command. 


Where then are we to fiad the 
root cause of this great evil? Let 
us analyze the present folitical 
situation in order to arrive at a 
valid conclusion. 


Nobody, no country, warts war 
today and still we find a race for 
rearmament in which the cifferent 


states are spending a large part of 
their national income. Is it true 
that “AI men desire peace, but 
very few desire those things which 
make for peace”? Why should 
Russia, if she wants peace, rearm? 
For self-defence, would be the obvi- 
ous answer. She feels that the 
other states are her potential ene- 
mies and that for survival and prog- 
ress she must muster sufficient 
armed strength to defend herself. 
She must also arm herself, she feels, 
for bringing other countries under 
subjection; otherwise they might 
pass within the sphere of influence 
of her enemies. Power tends to 
increase and motives of self-defence 
and aggression become mixed. 


But is it not possible for the 
other countries to make their 
intentions clear to Russia and 
thus create an atmosphere of peace 
and good will? This has not been 
possikle as the Russian Government 
has not allowed interchange of 
ideas and information between its 
own people and those of other coun- 
tries. It has kept an iron curtain 
around its activities which has been 
dificult to pierce. Thus the only 
way to clear misunderstanding and 
create trust and confidence has been 
blocked by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Why need it do so? Be- 
cause of its fear of its own people, 
lest they try to overthrow their 
government. The Russian Govern- 
ment has not been based on the 
consent of the people. It has 
therefore had to arm itself against 
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the Russians’ potential revolt, and The fear of war, thus, leads 
also against the danger of other to the preparations for war; 


countries’ jeopardizing its privileged 
position. In Russ:a, then, Drepara- 
tions are made for war to defend the 
privileges and power of a few dic- 
tators against the people cf Russia 
and those of other countries., 


But why saould Amer:ca and 
Britain and other West European 
countries form a NATO, a SEATO 
and a Middle-Eastern Bloc and 
make heavy preparations fer war? 
All these countries are af-aid of 
Russia and her dictators, who, they 
think, are looking with greeiy and 
grasping eyes at other parts of the 
world. The d:ctators’ will, like 
God’s, appears to them inscrutable 
and, to thwart Russian ambitions, 
the other countr-es prepare for war 
in self-defence. But why should 
all of them fear Russia? They fear 
the communist ideology. Ths fear 
of communism woulc not be there 
if they had no iniquities to d=fend, 
no privileges to preserve. But in 
these other countries a class ccaflict 
threatens which, they feel, might be 
precipitated by the influence of 
communism. Communism B a 
potential danger to those who want 
to preserve the car.ker bf injustice in 
their social structure. 


Thus the world tcday is divided 
into two camps and both are spread- 
ing their influence m all parts o: the 
world. If sufficieat steps are not 
taken in time to avoid the disester 
a catastrophic world war seems 
inevitable. 


preparations for war lead to war 
itself. The fear of war is generated 
because of the lust for power 
and privilege of a few dictators and 
a dominating group, whc may in 
some cases form the class of capital- 
ists. If we study the major wars 
of human history, we shall find 
that they are the result of ambition 
and greed for power and conquest 
of a class. The lust for power and 
domination is also the cause of con- 
flicts between groups within a 
country ; the French and Russian 
Revolutions, the Civil Wars in En- 
gland and America—these bear testi- 
mony to the truth of our diagnosis. 


But why should the common man 
support these destructive activities 
of either a dictator or a class? If 
he keeps himself aloof, cannot the 
horrors of war be avoided? This is 
not possible because the common 
man throughout the world is goaded 
into participating in a war by a 
force which is as sinister as it is 
formidable. His passions and emo- 
tions are roused by an appeal to 
blind and unreasoned nationalism 
and the sense of exclusiveness thus 
created wins for the warmongers the 
fanatical support of the common 
man. Reason is lost in the romantic 
emotional penumbra of nationalism. 
The nation is deified, is made Hegel’s 
“Divine Idea” incarnate. Thus the 
nations become mysterious symbols 
to the protection of which common 
men rally as savages do to fetishes. 
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The common man considers himse:f 
and his nation as the ‘Chosen 
People” of God and feels justified 
in waging war against other nations, 
the “‘lesser breeds without the law.” 


The lust for exclusive power ard 
domination and the consequent fear 
of the unprivileged and the “ power- 
less,” together with the irrational 
force of nationalism—these, then, 
seem to be the root causes of war 
between classes or groups of men. 


What, then, should be done to 
avoid war? The answer is simple 
and follows directly from our inquiry 
into the causes of war. The lust for 
power and domination must go and 
there should be no exclusive priv- 
ileges granted either to one mar or 
to a group of men. This is a zase 
for democratic socialism and 
all-round self-government, waere 
every individual is given sufficient 
opportunities to become his est 


~ self. 


But such democracies may also 
fight against one another if the ir- 
tational force of nationalism i= not 
subjected to the rule of reson. 
State sovereignty and the sense of 
exclusiveness generated by national- 
ist sentiments must be replaced by 
international co-operation anc the 
sense of fellowship among men. As 
Lewis Mumford writes: “Today un- 
conditional co-operation is the price 
for mankind’s survival.” Inter- 
national co-operation and th= ma- 
chinery created for this purpose will 
create an atmosphere of trust and 
confidence between different sczialist 
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democracies and there will no longer 
be mutual suspicion, mistrust or 
fear. 

But still, if complete and simul- 
taneous disarmament is not adopted 
by all =cuntries, there will always 
be a temptation to use force when 
what appear to the countries con- 
cerned tc be vital issues are at stake 
and wren the judgment of the inter- 
natione_ machinery is adverse to 
them. Complete and simultaneous 
disarm=ment is the sine qua non for 
the eftective outlawry of war. An 
international police force at the 
command of the international organ- 
izatiot would be enough to coerce 
refrac.ory countries which do not 
wish to abide by the due process of 
Law. But even here, unless suff- 
cient steps are taken to make the 
interrational body truly impartial, 
it mzy become an instrument of 
explo.cation and oppression. How 
right Aldous Huxley is when he 
writes in The Perennial Philos- 
ophy, © Except by Saints, the prob- 
lem al power is finally insoluble”! 


Tre socialist democracy and self- 
goverment all round, international 
co-ov2ration and complete and 
simultaneous disarmament by all 
courtries—these are the prerequi- 
sites for world peace and our sur- 
vivel Only thus can the conflicts 
between classes and between nations 
be evoided. 


I- the world is not prepared to 
drirz the waters of Lethe and forget 
the old things which tend to destroy 
it, = will be a really brave nation 
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which takes the lead in abolishing 
all irrational privileges within its 
-oundaries and which accepts non- 
violence as the only means vf settling 
international disputes. That is a 
noble adventure worth embarking 
upon, with immense possiblities for 
peace and progress. Shali we, the 
people of the land of Aahatma 
Gandhi, make it and accept non- 
violence as a creed in our personal 
as well as national life and thus 
provide the whcle world with an 
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example of upright living? The 
Path, of course, is as difficult as the 
razor’s edge, but, as Spinoza says, 
“ All things excellent are as difficult 
as they are rare.” And what if 
we perish while pursuing this sub- 
lime objective? Does not the 
Bhagavad-Gita teach us to do our 
duty whatever be the results? And 
we have the assurance of the New 
Testament: “He that findeth his 
life shall lose it; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 


V. V. Bratt 


THE STATUS OF TEACHERS 


It is welcome news that the Govern- 
ment of India have decided an a na- 
tional minimum basic salary of Rs. 40, 
for untrained and Rs. 50 for trained 
elementary school teachers. E~erybody 
is lamenting the low level of the 
teacher’s salary, and also asking— 
Where are you going to get the right 
kind of person as teacher, aad how 
many of them? Ths double aspect of 
this problem almost defies solution. 
Not enough money and therebre not 
enough teachers! 


The rapid expansion in ecucation 
during the last decade has complicated 
the issue. For example, the number 
of elementary schools has nearly 
doubled from 1,40,000 to 2,37,00, in- 
stead of 11 we have 21 million pupils; 
and the expenditure has gone w from 
Rs. 19 to Rs. 46 crores. Then, there is 
the problem of the rehabilitation of the 
declining standards in 31 universities, 
1,40C colleges and 12,000 high schools. 


Criticism of the educational system 
continues; for in spite of measures 
adopted the old defects persist. It is 
complained that expansion is far from 
synonymous with improvement un- 


fortunately there has been a progressive 
decline in the standard of education 
imparted in schools and colleges. While 
it is only just that the economic needs 
of our teachers be satisfied, we should 
not ignore the basic fact that the 
teacher should not be merely a wage- 
earner. According to the old-world ideal 
of the guru, he belongs to the noblest 
of professions. Every teacher should be _ 
an apostle of culture, a man of ex- 
emplary character, capable of inspir- 
ing students to higher moral and 13- 
tellectual endeavours. We hope we will 
not be called harsh if we point io the 
fact that, most teachers neither taže 
part nor are interested in the deeper 
currents of thought that flow outsice 
their class-rooms. it is an irony thet 
few of them lead an intellectual life, 
and many do not adequately discharge 
their duty to their wards. 


Only a reorientation of the very con- 
cept of knowledge as something sacred, 
of the school as a temple of learning, the 
teacher as a guru and the student as 
not only a learner of facts but a practi- 
tioner of self-discipline can breathe 
fresh life and energy into the educa- 
tional system. 


PROTESTANT MYSTICISM 


"In this article the Reverend Sidney Spencer, the Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, brings out interesting facets of the experience of mystics less 
famous in most cases than some of the mystics of the Roman Catholic 


Church. 


a booklet entitled A Unittarian’s View of Mysti:tism. 


The author has made a special study of mysticism and has published 


His book, The Deep 


Things of God: Essays ın Liberal Retigion, was published in 1955. 

Mystics, whatever sectarian lakel they may wear or may be given them, 
belong in fact to a single fellowship—that of those who realize in any degree 
their unity with the Divine and therfore with all beings, diverse expressions of 


the One.—Ep.] 


When people speak of Christian 
mysticism, what they generally have 
in mind is the work and experierce 
of Catholic rather than Protestent 
mystics. They think of Meister 
Eckhart or St. Theresa, of Juliane of 
Norwich or the author of The Cloud 
of Unknowing. But it is well to 
remember that side by side with such 
outstanding representatives of mys- 
tical religion there are among mem- 
bers of Protestant churches men 
and women whose thought and ex- 
“perience deserves equally to be 
taken into account by students of 
mysticism. 

The chief representatives of Frot- 
estant mysticism are: (a) the con- 
tinental mystics of the sixteenth’and 
seventeenth centuries, among whom 
the leading figure is Jacob Boehme; 
(b) the Quakers, headed by George 
Fox; (c) the group oi Anglican 
divines known as the “Camtvidge 
Platonists”; (d) the English mystic 
of the eighteenth century, William 
Law, who was himself profoundly 
influenced by Boehme. The latter 
was by far the most original of all 


+ Protestant mystics. 


Among Protestant, just as among 
Catholic, mystics we find a constant 
insistence on the twofold fact of 
divine immanence and divine tran- 
scendence. God, says John Smith, 
perhaps the greatest of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, in his Select Dis- 
courses, is “that omnipresent Life 
that penetrates and runs through all 
things,” yet which at the same 
time ccntains and holds “all fast 
together within himself.” God is 
“the place of spirits (says John 
Norris, the successor of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, in his Discourses), 
as space is of bodies....So, then, 
God penetrates our essence, and we 
dwell in His, even as space pene- 
trates bodies, and bodies dwell in 
space.” 


What distmguishes Protestant 
from Catholic mystics in the main is 
not their fundamental conceptions 
of God and the universe, God and 
the soul, but the greater boldnessand 
freedcm with which they develop 
and express their thought. The 
great majority of Christian mystics, 
for example, have been Platonists, 
and they naturally hold a doctrine 
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of emanation rather than cf creation 
out of nothing in the t-aditional 
sense. But iz is only Protestants 
like Boehme and William Law who 
make explicit reference to the con- 
trast. Boehme says :— 


If God made all things out of 
nothing, then ths vis‘ble worlc would be 
no revelation of Him, forit would have 
nothing of Him in it. He woald be off 
and beyond, and wonld not be known 
in this world. (Aurora, XXI) 


The cardinal feature of Protestant 
mysticism is the doctrine of the 
divine element in man—the “‘spark”’ 
or “centre” oz “ground” of the 
soul, the divine “image” o> “holy 
self,” as Boekme called it—the 
“Inner Light” of the Quakers— 
which unites man w:th God. In the 
seventeenth certury a littl book 
called The Light on the Candlestick 
was issued by a member of the Dutch 
group known as the “Collegiants,’’ 
with which Spinoza was asscciated. 
This book was circulated in an 
English translation as a Quaker 
tract. Its message is a call +o the 
inward apprehension of the divine. 
The writer says :— 


Without thyself, O man, thcu hast 
no means to look for by whick thou 
mayest know Goc....God is nearer 
unto every man than himself, because 
He is the Life of the inmost spirit. 
Mind therefore the Light that is in 
thee. 


That is a clear statement o? the 
distinctive Quaker teaching; bit we 


find the same thought emphasized 
by the Cambridge Platonists, and it 
isset forth with particular clarity and 
force in the writings of William Law. 


Unfortunately a certain confasion 
sometimes arises in connection with 
the teaching of the Quakers and the 
Cambridge Platonists, because the 
divine principle in man is ap: to 
be identified in the case of the for- 
mer with conscience and in the case 
of the latter with human reason In 
both instances the identification is 
misleading. It is true that the 
Quakers appeal to conscience as a 
witness of the Inner Light, but in 
modern times, at any rate, they 
recognize that conscience is liable to 
error and distortion, and that -he 
divine Light shines through it, but 
cannot be directly identified with it. 
The Cambridge Platonists were 
champions of freedom of tought at 
a time when such freedom was 
rarely exercised in matters of re-7~ 
ligion. But for the Cambridge Plato- 
nists “reason ” had a deep2r aspect 
than the power of thought. It wes 
identical in this aspect with the 
Inner Light. As McGiffert says, it 
is “a faculty by which we may 
enjoy a direct vision of spirituel 
realities.” John Smith says that 
reason in man is “a light flowinz 
from the Fountain and Father of 
lights.”? It is “a naked intuition of 
eternal truth.” 

In essentials the position of the 
Cambridge Platonists is the same as 


1 Protestant Thought Before Kan, p. 192. 
2 Quoted in incr Christan Mycticssm, p- 289. 
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that of other Protestant mystics. 
The essential insight of the mystics 
is admirably expressed by Francis 
Rous, a Puritan writer of the sev- 
enteenth century, when he says :— 

The soul has two eyes—one human 
reason, the other far excelling thas a 
divine and spiritual Light. By it the 
soul doth see spiritual things as truly 
as the corporal eye doth corporal 
things.’ 

“ God is Himself,” says Valerzine 
Weigel, a German mystic of the 
previous century, “the eye and the 
light in the soul. ..it is not we who 
know God so much as God who 
knows Himself in us.”4 Our part is 
to open our being to the divine 
Light which is ever shining in us. 


Among Protestant, as also anong 
Catholic, mystics it is sometimes 
said that when the Light of God 
within him comes to possess a man’s 
being, there is a birth of God Him- 
self, or a birth of Christ, in his soul. 
“The Son of God,” says Bozhme, 
“the eternal Word in the Father... 
must become man, and be born in 
you.”5 The mystics recognize to the 
full the historic revelation of God in 
the life and death of Jesus. But 
they see that the Incarnation is a 
process which must be continually 
renewed. ‘‘...as happenec in a 
fleshly way in Mary,” says Encfelder, 
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“even s0 Christ must be spiritually 
born ir us.’’® In the words of Law, 
the desire for God 


will lezd thee to the birth of Jesus, 
not in 1 stable at Bethlehem in Judæa, 
but to the birth of Jesus in the dark 
centre of thy own fallen soul.” 


For Law and for other Protestant 
mystics, Christ is not limited to the 
historic personality of Jesus. He is 
an inner Word of God, an eternal 
Logos, who comes to birth in men 
whenaver they are inwardly united 
with sod. Law identifies the Word 
of Gcd, “the Saviour of the world,” 
the Ckrist within, with the spark, 
the Light and Spirit of God in the 
soul. The Christ of God, he says, 
is “the light and life and holiness of 
ever 7 creature that is holy.”* Law 
therzfore welcomes the piety and 
devction of non-Christian saints as 
a proof of the universal presence of 
“ths principle of Heaven or Christ 
in tae soul” :— 

Herce...it was that so many emi- 
neni spirits, partakers of a divine life, 
hav2 appeared in so many parts of the 
hea~hen world....These were the 
apostles of a Christ within.® 


4, distinctive feature of Protestant 
mysticism is the explicit recognition 
of the universality of the Inner 
Light. Among Protestants also the 





3 Treatises and Medstatsons, pz 230-1. 


t See INGE’ Chrsstsan Mysticism, pp. 275-6 


5 The Threefold Life, IIL. 31. 


8 Quoted in R M. Jones: Spiritual Reform.rs, p 42. 
7 “The Spirit of Prayer,” in Hopnouse: Sslected Mystical Writings of Wilham Law, 


P. 104, 
* “The Spirit of Love,” Ibid. p. 143. 
° “The Spirit of Prayer,” Ibid., p. 87. 
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Inner Light is the final authority in 
religion. The mystics naturally agree 
with their fellcw Protestan-s in set- 
ting aside the claims of th: Roman 
Catholic Churca; but some of them 
go a great deal further than the vast 
majority of their fellow Prctestants 
in setting aside also the fina_ author- 
ity of the written word of Scripture. 
They regard tke Bible as divinely 
inspired, but they look to something 
greater and more fundamental. The 
fundamental fact for them is the 
divine revelatior: in zhe soul. Says 
William Penn, the Quaker :— 


..-that they m.ght feel something 
nearer to them than tne Scriptures, to 
wit the Word in the Heart from 
whence all Holy Scripture came? 


Protestant mystics. like Catholics, 
are by no means blind to tke fact 
of sin. The doctrine of the Inner 
Light does not give rise to = false 
or superficial optimisra; it does not 
lead them to gloss cver the realities 
of human experience in its carker 
aspects. It is as the result cf sin, 
says George Keith, an early Quaker, 
that the life of tke Spirit lies ‘‘ hid 
and wrapt up, >r imprisoned in 
us.” Sin is in its essence that 
which separates us from God. Says 
Law :— 


The kingdom of self, is the fall 
of man, or the great apostasy from the 
life of God in the soul; and everyone 
...that lives unto self is still under 
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the fall and great apostasy from 
God,32 


Self must therefore be renounced. 
Such renunciation does not imply a 
monastic withdrawal from the life 
of the world, but it does involve an 
utter and continuous self-giv_ng. 
“Pride must die in you,” says Law, 
“or nothing of Heaven can live in 
you.” In the life of the spirit, as 
John Smith says, “the soul icses 
itself in God, and lives in the posses- 
sion not so much of its own being as 
of the Divinity.’’!4 


Protestant mystics naturally reject 
the Calvinist dogma of the total 
corruption of human nature, which 
has been revived in our time by 
Karl Barth. There is, however, one 
exception to this statement. Castar 
Schwenckfeld maintained, in the six- 
teenth century, that man is by nature 
utterly dead in sin, and that he can 
only be redeemed by a supernatural 
act of God wrought directly upoa 
the soul. Schwenckfeld adopted a 
narrower view of the scope of salva- 
tion than other Protestant mystics. 
Forhim salvation comes, not from the 
eternal Word which was manifestec. 
in Jesus; it comes only from Jesus 
himself in his exalted life. In Jesus, 
Schwenckfeld taught, the Word of 
God penetrated human nature, and. 
transfigured it into a divine and 
heavenly substance; and in his 
celestial life he is able to unite 





10 Works, II. 782. 


u Quoted in R M Jones: Seletions from the Children of the Light, p. 15 
12“ The Spirit of Prayer,” in Se ected Mystical Writengs of William Law, p 94. 


18 Ibid., p 108. 
14 Quoted in INGE. 


Christian Mysticism, p. 291. 
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himself inwardly with the souls of 
men, and to impart his own divin:ty 
to them. The faith which makes 
men one with him is itself an ema- 
nation from the Life of God, and 
through the exercise of faith men 
come to share the divine nattre; 
they come to be “deified.” 


“ Deification’”’ is not a term which 
is commonly employed by Prc-es- 
tant mystics. Yet the essential 
thought which the term conve;s— 
the transfusion of human raturz by 
the indwelling power of the Spirit 
—belongs to the substance of their 
faith. Man is, for the mystics, one 
in his deepest being with the Lie of 
God; and it is the goal of lice in 
time and space to enter inic the 
realization of this hidden vaity. 
“Were we not in the beginr.ng,”’ 
Boehme asks, “made out of Sod’s 
substantiality [out of the essence of 


His being]? Why should we not 
also abide therein?’”15 Boehme 
says, again:— 


Love raiseth thee to be as high as 
God Himself, as thou canst perceive 
in the humanity of our dear Lord 
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Jesus, whom love hath raised to the 
highest throne.1é 


Amcnz the writings of Protestant 
mystics there is nothing finer than 
Centuries of Meditations by Thomas 
Trahem2, a  seventeenth-century 
divine end in that work considerable 
stress is laid on the greatness of the 
human soul and the divine destiny 
that les before us. Traherne 
says :— 

Yor zre to remember the unsearch- 
able ex:ent and illimited greatness of 
your Dvn soul....Becanse it is the 
House of God, a Living Temple, and a 
Gloricus Throne of the Blessed Trini- 
ty...yea, a person that in Union 
and Communion with God is to see 
Eterrify, to fill His omnipresence, to 
possess His greatness,” 


It :s our destiny, as Traherne 
puts E, to sit in the Throne of God. 
But the throne of God is His Eter- 
nity end His Omnipresence. “The 
Omnzidresence, therefore, and the 
Eterity of God are our Throne, 
wherein we are to reign for ever- 
more 718 


SIDNEY SPENCER 





18 The Confessions of Jacob Exehme, compiled by W. Scorr PALMER, p. 105 


16 Of the Supersensual Life. 
1? Centuries of Meditations, Il. 92. 
18 Ibid, IV. 72. 
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KEY TERMS 


OF SANSKRIT 


LITERARY CRITICISM ' RECONSIDERED 


[Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy, M.A.,B.T., is Professor of Sanskrit at Karara 
College, Kumta (North Kanara), He is well known as the author of Theor of 
Suggestion or English Translation of the Dhvanyaloka and The Dhvanyaloka and 


Its Crttics.—ED.] 


We often find Sanskrit classics 
mentioned with respect; tut our 
interest in them, if we are to be 
honest, is decidedly tepid. Sanskrit 
critical theories are usually taken 
for granted or ignored altozether. 
Though eminent scholars hav= writ- 
ten histories of Sanskrit Foetics, 
very few have underzaken tke task 
of demonstrating the prictical 
application of thes2 theor.2s to 
living literatures. The demcnstra- 
tion, however desirable, is rerdered 
difficult because scholars themselves 
do not seem to be unanimo-s on 
the precise meanings of ever the 
key words in Sanskrit literary 
theory. It is proposed to d scuss 
the significance of a few such -srms 
in this short article. 


Poetry, says Bhamaha, is s/-2bda 
and artha fused together (sahranu). 
The English equivalents usally 
provided are “word” and “mean- 
ing” and the matter is left at -hat. 
None is any the wiser for this so- 
called definition of poetry. Every 
cinema poster and every grocer’s 
bill may be poetry at that rate. 
But the ancient writers themselves 
could not have been vague; for 
from the earliest critic, Bharata, 
down to the latest critic of tozay 
these terms were used and under- 


stood precisely. All the elements 
of the poetic art directed to please 
the ear came under shabda while 
artha embraced what we call the 
poetic theme or subject. The fusion 
of the two was the poetic process. 
This was indeed the foundation on 
which the theorists began to rear 
the structures of their deeper analy- 
ses. 


The first and foremost critical 
concept in Sanskrit literary theory 
is alankara. Literally it mears 
ornament, and is usually translated 


. as “figures of speech” in Englisk. 


The critic of today at once equates 
it with the eternal truism about the 
extraneous nature of all embellish- 
ment and jumps to the conclusior 
that the ancient theorists were 
engrossed in cataloguing or indexing 
a number of needless tropes. But, 
as a matter of fact, ancients like 
Bhamaha were trying to prove that 
beauty in poetry is distinct from 
beauty in other arts, and they used 
the word alankava in its widest 
esthetic application to include 
imagery as well as emotion (resadt}. 
They were aware that, more often 
than not, imagery was itself the 
language of poetic emotion, though 
they did not rule out the possibility 
that emotion might sometimes suc- 
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ceed without imagery. In othe 
words, imagery (alankara) wes noz, 
in the opinion of Bhamaha anid 
Dandin, a superimposed embellisk- 
ment of poetry (otherwise origina 
ed), but its integral constituent 
(aiman). 


They never pursued the trivial 
metaphor of body and soul zo 
explain shabdarthau and alankarcs, 
a metaphor which became a con- 
venient device in the hands bf later 
writers to bring the doctrine of 
alankaras into cheap disrepuce. 
Rightly understood, the doctrine of 
alankaras in its dual aspest—cne 
relating to sound impressicns aad 
the other to poetic images—will De 
seen to touch the very heart of tne 
matter. It emphasizes how she 
indirect use of language (gamakaiza ) 
or circuitous speech (vakroftt) is of 
the very essence of the poetic 
process. It also keeps tne door 
- open for a few exceptions wich 
may be pure poetry by sheer sw=ep 
of personal or universalized emotion 
(rasavad, preyas, urjasvin, samak-ta, 
and bhavika alankaras). 


Vamana shifted the emphasis 
from alankara to what he called rst 
(translated usually as ‘“‘stvle’’) by 
narrowing down the signifcanc: of 
the word alankara. He wanted the 
metaphor of body and soul, sazely 
avoided by Bhamaha, to work. It 
could not; he therefore had to posit 
that the intrinsic beauty of poetic 
shabda and artha (a beauty 
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designatec as alankara by Bha- 
maha) -vas analyzable into gunas 
(usually iranslated as ‘‘qualities”’; 
“constituznts’’ is better) which cer- 
tainly related not to the exterior 
body but to the interior personality 
asa whol, For the vindication of 
the metaphor a poetic soul was still 
needed, and Vamana announced 
with tr umph the age-old category 
of convettional styles! under a new 
name, nk. 


Riti bzing itself an abstraction, 
Vaman1 had to exercise all his skill 
to distinguish, on the one hand, ten 
gunas >: shabda to include such 
features of craftsmanship as verbal 
felicity dignity, compactness, and 
gradua ascent or descent in syllabic 
quality and quantity; and, on the 
other, ten gunas of artha to cover 
diverse 2lements of poetic art like 
compastness of idea, looseness, 
clarity. wittiness, evenness of 
thouglt. the creative spark, indirect 
manner, impressiveness and emo- 
tional fervour. The gunas too 
being abstractions, Vamana’s doc- 
trine zculd hardly win any follow- 
ing. Tò the extent that he inflated 
his gwnas—Bhamaha recognized 
only taree—Vamana had to de- 
preciate the alankares. While this 
theor~ fitted into the metaphor of 
body aad soul very conveniently, it 
switched off criticism from imagery 
to a aundred elusive details. The 
essential and the insignificant were 
all heeped together in a jumble. 


1 Their number was originally two 1, the Plain ( Fa darbht) and, 2, the Florid (Gaudi) 


The Mixed ( Pancali) was added by Vamena. 
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The statement that all these twenty 
gunas are pres2nt in the best style, 
viz the Vaidaroht, while a few 
alone are insta~ced in the other two 
is a poor soluticn indeed of the 
basic problem. It is curious that 
even the quest:on of the revelation 
of poetic personelity is well-nigh 
absent in this Coctrine of styles. 


The pursuit of the metaphor was 
continued, anc it was ziven to 
Anandavardhara tə clear tre jungle 
and point to the essentials of poetry 
from all sides. He placed àis finger 
on the indirect element in all great 
poetry—a fact alzeady hinted at 
by Bhamaha—analyzed it most 
minutely and precisely for the first 
time and demorstrated thet it was 
the soul of poetry. Thcugh he 
said ‘‘soul,” he did mot, like 
Vamana, equate it with the soul of 
man, but compared it with the 
irresistible charm cf lovely women. 
And in this mcirect or suggested 
wealth of poetry he included not 
only poetic emotion bit also 
imagery and ideas (vastx). He 
expounded this first element of 
poetry under tne name dhvant. 
While emotions and feelings could 
not be appealingly communicated in 
any way other than the indirect, 
the other twc :2lements, viz., 
alankara and vastu, could be con- 
veyed directly also. But, the 
moment the suggestive element 
appeared in a piece, it wold be 
poetry—of the first order if pre- 
dominantly beavtiful, or of the 
second order if sukcrcinate in beauty 
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to the directly communicated mean- 
ing (gunibhutavyangya). If the 
indirect element were absent 
altogether or almost absent, it vould 
cease to be poetry and be someching 
like science or, if full of figures, 
something like a painting (cara). 
We should not forget here that 
images indirectly conveyed are of 
the first class of poetry and 2=ven 
dirsct images having the undertone 
of suggestion are of the second class 
meationed. 


Anandavardnana hastens to add 
that both classes of poetry are 
equally charming in point of beauty. 
It is only when imagery has no 
poetic purpose to serve that it fails. 
It would be a mistake to think that 
Anendavardhana underrated the 
value of alankava, In fact he ex- 
plained its function more searchirgly 
than even its first propounder, 
Bhamaha. He gave a decent burial 
to the medley of Vamana’s gmas ~ 
and retained only the original three 
of Bhamaha (v1z., sweetness, lucicity 
and brilliance). And even these 
thre2 were associated by him, aot 
with style primarily, but with 
poetic emotion (rasa). The poetic 
personality received due attent:on 
from him for the first time. Nor 
was vasa overemphasized, though in 
theory it was raised to the hizghzst 
status of dhvam because its almost 
universal association with alanraras 
was duly acknowledged. This is 
the highest point reached by San- 
skrit literary criticism. 


Then the word rasa was inter- 
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preted by Abhinavagupta as a 
synonym for esthetic experience, 
and the claims of rasa so understoo? 
shoved away the claims of poeti 
imagery. Poetic imagery came to 
be counted as less intrinsic to poetry 
than rasa. If Mammata tried to 
hold the balance even once again, 
Vishvanatha pulled in the opposi- 
direction. To the latest writers tke 
reconciliation between the two 
became a dilemma. 


Among the words in Senskrit 
poetics whose meaning changes 
from writer to writer, alankara azd 
vasa are the most elusive aad yet 
the most important. In the iamcus 
definition of Bharata, vasa is a 
thought-feeling synthesis instanced 
primarily in art representation or 
acting (natya). By the combired 
effect of the characters in excitent 
natural setting (vibhava), their 
emotional gestures (anubhavt) end 
fleeting moods (vyabhicarthhavz), 
vasa is said to be called forth. All 
these are primarily bound tp with 
dominant emotions ( sthaytbhavas ) 
as causes, effects and accessories. 
Now the fundamental questiom is 
about the locus of these bhevas 
which are transformed into risa. 
Since all these are bodied forth cnly 
in the imagination of the creazive 
artist in the first instance, it sesms 
pretty certain that the locus meant 
by Bharata was the artists mind. 
That is why Valmiki, Kalicasa and 
Anandavardhana could rep2at vith 
one voice that the poet’s sorrow 
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(shoka) transfigured itself into 
poetry (shloka). The process 
whereby the poet’s bhava is com- 
municated to readers is perforce 
dhvant or suggestion, because a 
direct statement of an emotional 
state ceases to be emotive to the 
hearer. Such is the essence of 
Anandavardhana’s theory, which has 
been stretched to needless lengths 
amid academic _hair-splittings 
by Abhinavagupta. To the latter, 
both the bhava and the rasa are 
associated only with the mind of 
the critic because he alone has 
esthetic experience (asvada ). 


As an English poet-critic, William 
Empson, warns us today -— 

All conventions have their pomp 

And all styles can come down to noise 

But the Sanskrit theorists were 
not content with laying down con- 
ventions only. They persistently 
grappled with the eternal question 
of the relative importance of imagery 
and emotion in poetry. The random- 
ness or inevitability of each in 
relation to the other has been the 
pivot around which their discussions 
have tuzned. But for the fact that 
the same key terms have been used 
in different senses by different 
writers, leading to a good deal of 
confusion, the findings of Sanskrit 
writers may be of great moment 
even to literary criticism today. 
This article is a modest attempt 
towards clearing up some of the 
outstanding misunderstandings. 


K. KrisHNAMOORTHY 


DELUSIONS OF THE WEST 


[Not a few repeaters of modern skibboleths may be roused to heart- 
searching by tlus article from the pen of Mr. Peter de Morny, author of The 


Best Years of Their Lives. 


In it he challenges propositions long sacrosanct in 


the West and among Easterners infected with modern materialism, while he 


stoutly upholds concepts of the Ancient East. 


It is the Higher Socialism which 


Mr. de Morny advocates when he urges a lifting up instead of the levelling 
down which has blighted modern democracy as well as the totalitarian coun- 
tries. The very need and possibility of such lifting up imply different stages 
of human evolution within tie essential spir_tual unity. — ED.] 


“To say that our sens percep- 
tions answer to r2ality while spir- 
itual intuitions do not, is for psy- 
chology a gratuitous assumption,” 
wrote Dr. S. Radhakrishman in his 
brilliant essay, An Idealistec View of 
Life, reminding his Cccidental 
readers of the age-old truth so 
familiar to religionists of -he East, 
that the visible world is of the 
nature of Maya, or is mainly illusory. 
This teaching has nevr been 
popular in the West since zts whole 
civilization is based on the opposite 
hypothesis—the fundamental reality 
of the seen. But today, ironically 
enough, the very materialism to 
which this outward-lookinz vision 
has inevitably led the Western man 
is proving, through its science, the 
truth of this metapaysical premise. 


For, as modern teachers of Ve- 
danta point out, the term Maya 
does not imply the absolute non- 
existence of the visible world or that 
it is entirely a delusion, but that it 
is a reality imperfectly end in- 
correctly seen and experienced 
owing to the limitations cf that 
which perceives and experiences, t.e., 
the human conscicusness delcded by 


the five physical senses, which the 
wise Buddha, Gautama, desigaated 
as “the Five Hindrances.” 


Today, for instance, however stub- 
bocnly the materialist clings to the 
illusion that what he sees is sub- 
stantial fact, he is yet bound to 
admit that the sun neither rises nor 
sets, although he always refers zo it 
as doing so, and it still looks as 
thcugh it does. What to his 2yes 
is < solid piece of steel he finds to 
be Dorous under X-rays. The earth 
stil seems to be flat althouga a 
higher knowledge than that gained 
frora the senses insists that it is 
spherical. Railway lines appea: to 
meet in the distance—and never do. 
The razor blade that uninstructed 
vision declares to be straight is 
fourd under a microscope to be a 
wavy line. What seems to be sclid 
matzer is said by science to consist 
of irvisible forces in motion. And 
these are but a few of the instantes 
by which modern science has con- 
firmed what the Eastern seers heve 
so long known and taught, that 
things are not what they seem; 
althcugh the metaphysician goes 
still iurther, and suggests that they 
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are not even what they seem—under 
a microscope. 


Western man is only just begin- 
ning to awaken to the fact of the 
fallibility of the senses, but even the 
little he now understands shouid 
make it easier for him to accept tke 
inference that Reality is vezy 
different from what he has previousty 
conceived ıt to be. Throughout 
the ages he has chosen to ds- 
regard the significant reports of 
the mystics of his own Faith, and 
has never cared to examine too 
seriously Paul’s statement that tae 
things which are seen are temporal 
and that only the things which are 
not seen are eternal. He has pzid 
lip-service to the proposition tkat 
the world, the flesh and all evil 
should be renounced (though way, 
if they were real, and therefore God- 
created and God-intended?), but, 
unless he happened to be one of the 


- exceedingly small company of saizts, 


nuns, monks and seers, he has never 
attempted to live as if he believed it. 


But the delusion, or Maya, is aot 
limited to the appearance of the 
outward world. It enters into all the 
calculations of mankind which are 
founded on the original felse prem- 
ise, and people hypnotize tkam- 
selves by constantly affirming be iefs 
which actually have no foundation. 
Today the leading delusion, or 
political Maya, may be said te be 
that of Equality. This concept 
was explicitly formulated in the 
eighteenth century, and became 
one of the most popular watchwords 


4 


in the French Revolution. But by 
then it had already made its appear- 
ance in the famous American Decla- 
ration of Independence adopted 
on July 4th, 1776, in which appeared 
the statement :— 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their creator 
with certzin unalienable Rights, that 
among them are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. 

The defects in the logic of this 
optimistic Declaration must be obvi- 
ous to the student of Ancient Wis- 
dom. That which makes for equal- 
ity among men is their essential 
spiritual nature—the Atman, the 
Divine spark, the Son of God within. 
But this is the eternal invisible 
man. That which is born, and there- 
fore to which the above statement 
refers, is by no means “equal.” All 
men are, in fact, in different stages 
of spiritual evolution, burdened or 
assisted by their accumulated karma. 
Essentielly they are all one thing— 
Pure Consciousness—but in varying 
degrees of awareness of this fact. 
There is no equality in the realm of 
Maya. To say, for instance, that a 
“white” prize-fighter and a Gandhi 
or that an Australian Bushman and 
a Leonardo da Vinci were equal is, 
in the world of appearances, to 
assert something not only obviously 
untrue, but acutely dangerous. 

In his book Dogme et Rituel de la 
Haute Magte that Magian who lived 
until almost the end of the third 
quarter of the last century, Eliphas 
Lévi, wrote :— : 





To preach equality to waat is be- 
neath, without instructirg -t how te 
rise upward, is not this binding us to 
descend ourselves ? 


If only these words Fad been 
heeded at the time they were 
written! The degradation of the cul- 
tured Western world since tat date, 
as the result of the down-dragging 
influence of two werld wars and the 
unthinking insistence on eq-tality at 
the lowest level, is seen in the ant- 
heap culture of Russia anc China; 
the radio and television programmes 
in the U.S.A., wkich are said to 
cater for a twelve-year-old mentali- 
ty, and the general disappearance 
of quality on the continent of 
Europe and in the Britisa Isles. 
All these things are the rasult of 
the delusion, the mistaken assump- 
tion, that all men are borz equal, 
and therefore must think tae same 
thoughts, live the same lives and do 
the same kind of work, making the 
same sort of contr.bution—always 
strictly utilitarian—to the com- 
munity. The result cannot fail to 
be either a Marxist or a tecanolog- 
ical ant-heap. 


Yet, just as science, or higher 
knowledge, tells the sense-celuded 
man that the sun is not rising, so 
the Divine Science of the Ancient 
Wisdom informs those who will 
listen that human equality is Maya, 
as we all bring into tais present life 
the state of evolution to wh ch we 
have attained in a previous earth- 
existence ; and that if we ignote this 
truth, and do not take it into ac- 
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count when forming the policizs of 
government, we naturally fall into 
the gravest of errors, that of at- 
tempting to check the flow of spir- 
itual evolution. For how shall a man 
evolve who believes himself to have 
appeared for the first time on earth 
as the equal of all men and will, 
within a few decades, die for ever, in 
company with all men? Fromsucha 
premise the Gospel of Utilitarianism 
is the only reasonable deduction. 


It is frequently affirmed that 
Christianity is synonymous with 
equality since the Founder of the 
Faith taught that all men were the 
children of One Father. It is over- 
looked that, at the same time, he 
always instructed men how to rise 
upward, how to prove this divine fact 
by the quality of their living, thus 
obeying the law indicated by Eliphas 
Lévi. For the true religionist, equal- 
ity can only be achieved by a lift:ng 
up, never by a levelling down. For 
all time, Jesus of Nazareth gave the 
condition for equality in the words: 
“He who doeth the will of the 
Father, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.” For him, as for 
all the world-teachers, equality was 
a spiritual state and not a human 
inevitability. 


But that famous Declaration of 
Independence, which is still vigor- 
ously upheld by modern America, 
reveals yet other delusions. It is 
true that God bestows the right of 
Liberty on man in the sense of the 
promise: “ Ye shall know the Truth 
and the Truth will make you free” 
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—the Truth that is the Jnana Yoga 
of the Hindu faith, the Rigbi- 
knowing of Buddhism—but each 
man must find for himself this Truth 
by which alone he can gain aad 
maintain that Liberty; and he 
cannot possibly do this, as he has 
believed he could through the 
centuries, by means of physical force 
and violence. For that which he 
gains by such means is never ireedom 
but further enslavement to the evil 
methods he has employed. The 
liberty bestowed by Gec must 
necessarily be the Liberty of the 
Sons of God: freedom from igno- 
rance, from the Maya of tbe wcrld, 
the flesh and all evil, the attainment 
of non-attachment, Moksha, thrcugh 
world-transcendence and awakeaing 
to Reality. 

And, finally, what an obvious 
fallacy lies in the phrase: the pur- 
suit of happiness! In that beactiful 


,-. and inspired play, The Blue Bird 


by Maeterlinck, the illusion that 
happiness could ever be found by 
deliberately seeking it in the out- 
ward life was convincingly exposed. 
The children in the play searched 
everywhere, in the Palace of light, 
the Land of the Unborn, the past, 
the future, in the realm of nature, 
even in the graveyard, for the Blue 
Bird which symbolized bappiness; 
but in the end they found it in their 
own home where it had been, un- 
perceived by them, all tke time. 
Maeterlinck’s play was based on 
a spiritual law recognizable by all 
students of the Ancient Wisdom; 
and when we look at modern 
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Americe in the light of that Law, 
and ncis its people’s perpetual 
search fxr satisfaction in external 
pleasurs= stimulants, narcotics, 
drugs znd technical gadgets, we 
realize Low sadly they have been led 
astray ky the erroneous assumption 
contained in their nation’s basic 
Declaration of Rights. And we see 
the reason for the restlessness, the 
dissatis:action, that leads inevitably 
to more and more activity outward, 
and ali the stresses and tensions 
that come from overwork and 
absorpz:on in purely material inter- 
ests ard activities. We see the 
cause of juvenile and adult delin- 
quency; the explanation of the 
violer.c: that inevitably results from 
perpetzal frustration of purpose, 
the purpose being happiness which 
can cry be found when the pursuer 
ceases bis futile search and returns 
home to what Teresa of Avila. 
term=<. “the Interior Castle,” where 
alone may be achieved the self-puri- 
ficat.on necessary to God-Realiza- 
tion. enanda or bliss. 


Tre he will learn the Truth, 
that nappiness is not a Blue Bird 
continually in flight, but is the 
natural and inevitable outcome of 
right thought, right activity, right 
knewing; a by-product of being, not 
an abject to be pursued. 


Bat finally the greatest delusion 
is ~h2 belief that man’s choice lies 
between Equality and Quality, the 
equality of the State termitary and 
the supreme Quality of Nirvana, or 
the Kingdom of God. For the 
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“equality” of che termitary is 
found to be wholly illusory. There 
are grades of activity even among 
the termites, and the totalitarian 
mind, in the form bf the Queen-Ant, 
is a complete tyranny, exercising 
the powers of life and deatL over its 


A WELCOME 


The development of rural -nstitutes 
as agencies for bring-ng the benefits of 
higher education to rural are=s, equal 
in standards to a liberal university edu- 
cation, and for furtber reoriemting the 
education to serve the practical needs 
of village communities was an important 
decision taken by the Nationa. Council 
for Rural Higher Education et its re- 
cent meeting held a: Gandhtram in 
South India. The foundation of one 
such rural institute was also laid at 
about the same time in Gandhizram by 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Deputy 
Minister for Education. This i: one of 
ten such institutes sponsored by the 
Union Ministry of Edtcation ard is ex- 
pected to absorb boys and girls coming 
out of post-basic schools in rure_ areas. 
The idea of rural universities was sug- 
gested by the University Commission 
(presided over by Dr. Radhakr shnan) 
on the model of the People’s Colleges 
in Denmark. 


When Nicolai Grundtvig bezan to 
propagate his ideas of the Feople’s 
Colleges about a century ago, conditions 
in Denmark were more or less sim ‘lar to 
those in the India of today. The country 
was sunk in illiteracy and pover-y and 
there was a general disillusionment, 
pessimism and frustration. The People’s 
Colleges are resident institutions for 
young people, chiefly from rural life. 
They are mostly private institutions and 
the students are mostly over 15, the 
assumption being that there will be a 
break in schooling between 14 ard 18, 


sleves; whereas by choosing the 
supreme Quality — “seeking first the 
Kingdom of God”’—we find that 
all things, including the perfect 
Equality of Spiritual Oneness, are 
added unto us. 

PETER DE MORNY 


INNOVATION 


the students learning the manual labour 
of their occupations in the interval. 
The schools are all located in open 
country, a mile or two from a village 
or city, the students living in close 
essociation with teachers, often in one 
large building. The curricula include 
general education with literature, his- 
tory, the art of government, the phvsical 
and biological sciences, and also ordi- 
nary practical school subjects. OZ :he 
younz men who attend People’s Col- 
leges, about 90 per cent return to their 
home communities, while others become 
rural teachers, managers of co-opera- 
tives, etc. 

Thus [says the report of the Univers:ty 
Comm-ssion], the People’s College 1s strength- 
ening and refining rather than impoverishirg, ` 
tural life. For a continuing democracy, it is 
essential that our programme of liberal ecuca- 
tion shall not promote the escape from the 
common people of the culture which that 
education generates, but shall inspire ell 
students to remain common people, in and of 
zhe people, acting as their servants and 
ceaders, and raising the whole social lump. 

The educational system can thus te 
made sensitive to changes in the sozial 
structure and can, in fact, become ths 
instrument for adjusting and bringing 
bout desirable transformations. The 
existing vicious circle, which has result- 
ed in the continuous depletion of talent- 
ed youth from rural areas, has to be 
troken; the establishment of rural insti- 
tutions, therefore, is a welcome innova- 
tion which will usher in a new era of 
sweetness and light to village com- 
mur-ities, 
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NEGLECT OF MYTHS AND PROPHETS* 


This book claims to be a szlection 
from “the great Hebrew Book of Gui- 
dance, or Torah,” and 


aims to present the philosophical anc poefical 
writings of ancient Israel’s sages amd pcets, 
free from mythological tales, historical wit- 
ings, political sermons, and ritualistic coces 


One dares to question the value of 
such a proceeding. If it encourages 
readers to enter the fascinating wc-ld 
of Hebrew thought, that is good; and 
the selections are beautifully primed 
and set forth. No one who is ccncerzed 
about religion and ethics in tke world 
today should fail to read such insp:zed 
poetry as the Book of Job, the Psalms 
and other Hebrew writings, and the 
selection from Hebrew Law still has 
profound significance for humar society. 
This last is all the more impressive for 
being freed from the ritualistic and. oc- 
casional details. But any atlemp: to 
detach Hebrew literature from its ais- 
torical setting is likely to result in a 
disastrous misunderstanding of its {rue 
nature. 


The choice of the Book of Wisdom, 
written in Greek about the secon= or 
third century B.c. and never recogrized 
by the Jews or the Christians as Dart 
of the Hebrew Canon, beautful =ook 
though it certainly is, and of other later 
and apocryphal writings such as the 
aphorisms of Ben Sirach, gives a >ne- 
sided impression. Similarly it is the very 
historical and political characier o? the 
prophetic writings that expresses the 
genius of Israel: the sense that Gzd is 
the Lord of history and thet Hz: re- 
veals Himself in both judgment and 
mercy in the events of history. This 
these selections fail to emphasize. and 
so seriously mislead the reade:. Fæ the 





Jew was rever primarily a philosopher 
or a sage, but supremely a moralist, and 
his intespretation of history as having 
a meaning and a goal, and of the world 
as being created and so having an abid- 
ing sigrificance as the sphere where 
obedience to God is to be worked out, 
is obscured in these selections. It is 
significant that the selections make 
little us2 of the prophetic writings, the 
great glory of Israel, and omit all refer- 
ence ta the Messianic hope which is 
the bas:s both of Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity and also of the essential cove- 
nant reationship. 


Similarly, much of the profoundest 
wisdom. of the Jews is expressed in 
ancient myths which the writers made 
use of. knowing, one would suggest, 
that they were myths, but using them 
as vehicles of deep teaching. The myths 
of Creetion, and of man’s Fall, for ex- 
ample, are profound, especially when 
the reeder is told that they are myth 
and nat history. There are great truths 
about Sod, man and the world which 
can ony be expressed in terms of myth, 
and tkis is now being increasingly re- 
alized. For the Jew the Torah is central, 
but it consists of the five books of 
“Moses” and the commentaries upon 
them. To publish a book on the Torah 
and include only a small selection from 
the Torah and a much larger selection 
from poetical writings which were later 
added to the Canon of scripture is to 
mislead the reader. The beautiful love- 
songs called the “Song of Solomon” 
had great difficulty in entrance to the 
Canor and were only included because 
the Jewish Fathers interpreted them in 
a mystical sense. The Book of Wisdom 
was rever included in the Canon nor 





* The Wisdom of the Torah. Editec by Dacoszrt Runes, (Philosophical Library, New 


York. 300 pp. 1956 $4.00) 
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was the work of Ben Sirach ‘Fcclestas- 
ticus). 


The author gives the impression that 
many of these late books and psalms 
can be traced back to Moszes, David 
and Solomon, and this is quetioned by 
scholars. 


One must question the vale of such 
a book as this. A selection from the 
Jewish Bible with suitable comments 
to help the reader will always be valu- 
able, but this selection, by what it 


Unity in Shakespecrian Trazedy. The 
Interplay of Theme and Charzcter. By 
BRENTS STIRLING. (Columbie Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Oxforc Univer- 
sity Press, London. viii--212 =p. 1956. 
30s.) 


There are in the Icng histor; of man 
many miracles but perhaps :he most 
outstanding (at any rate to < literary 
mind) is that of Shakespeare, 2 drama- 
tist who, writing plays which brought 
him a great deal of money—taving to 
satisfy groundlings as well as te court 
wit—could produce a body of work so 
universal, so lasting in appeal, not only 
to those who love the theatre but also to 
the bookman and tke philosopher; a 
body of work, too, which he himself did 
not bother to edit for publicztion, so 
that we possess it oftea in garbed form. 


Shakespeare is noz cnly a mizacle but 
an enigma, an enigma over whith many 
first-class brains have been ez==rcised: 
the weight of Shakespearian sckolarship 
grows yearly. Dr. Brents 5Stirling’s 
latest contribution shows considerable 
insight into Shakespeare’s minc within 
the poets own period, that listy, in- 
tellectual yet confined world of the 
Elizabethan era. 
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omits as well as by what it includes, 
just will not do. 


A last word. Beautiful and fam liar 
though the Authorized Version may be, 
it is by no means the most satisfactory 
translation of the Hebrew. The Rev-sed 
Standard Version might well be tsed 
in future, and from the point of view 
of modern English there is much to 
be said for the new version recertly 
made by Mgnr. Ronald Knox. 


Lreonarp M. SCHIFF 


Dr. Stirling interprets the theme of 
seven tragedies in the light of modern 
psychological knowledge, imput ng 
mixed motives to the protagonists whare 
in the past critics have tended to see a 
single or dominant one. His longest 
section is upon Hamlet. In his view 
Hamlet’s “madness” veers from feign- 
ing (as a self-protection of his tortured 
ego) to a rapt state verging on, if mot 
actually, insanity. Furthermore, Dr. 
Stirling points out that as Hamle~’s 
“antic disposition” changes from feiga- 
ing to a distraught state of mind tie 
characters surrounding him act in £2 
strange manner, contributing to “tae 
antic theme as it controls the play”... 
“as in Lear, tragedy is signalled by the 
sudden appearance of Bedlam, a traw- 
formation which affects simultaneous_y 
both the hero and his dramatic environ- 
ment.” 


In Dr. Stirling’s view self-deceptiom, 
an inability to disentangle motive from 
passion and inherent weakness is (as 
in real life) the most disastrous aspect 
of a Shakespearian hero. In the words 
of Ophelia, wise in her madness, “Lorc, 
we know what we are, but know nat 
what we may be.” 


DorotHy HEWLETT 
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Making, Knowing and Judging: Aa 
Inaugural Lecture delivered bejore th2 
University of Oxford on 11 June 1955. 
By W. H. Aupen. (The Ckrendcn 
Press, Oxford. 33 pp. 1956. 2s. 6d.) 


It has been said of the Americans— 
no doubt, unjustly—that they enjc; 
hearing lectures which they do net 
understand, and now that Mr. Auden 
has become a lecturer in American 
universities, it might be expected thet 
he would give them good chance for 
enjoyment. It is something of a su:- 
prise, therefore, that his Oxfard lectuz2 
as Professor of Poetry is so lucid, live=, 
and entertaining as it is as well as beirz 
perceptive. 


With a most engaging modesty, M1. 
Auden does not try to compete with 
his fellow dons in the matter of schola~- 
ship, but confines himself to observa- 
tions on the making of poetry as diz 


The Gospel of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
By F. W. Borenam. (The Epworth 


Press, London. 73pp. Fronc-ispiec:. 
1956. 6s.) 
This little “Gospel” has severel 


aspects: the evangelical, the historicai, 
the biographical. 


The evangelical predominates. D-. 
Boreham is obviously a devout Chri:- 
tian, who sincerely believes that each 
man has a soul which he can save i 
he loves and trusts in God. And ke 
shows how this simple faith upheEH 
Uncle Tom and enabled him :o besz 
insults, cruelty, degradation, ard even 
torture, with the same courage ard 
dignity as did the early Christien maz- 
tyrs. The implication is that we shoul 
try to acquire a similar faith. He encs 
the book with George’s remark, ““Whet 
a thing it is to be a Christian!” and h 3 
own comment, “It is indeed!” 


Historically, he says:— 
Shipped as savages from Africa, the cch 
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tinct from its interpretation. He gives 
some most interesting biographical 
material ard then goes on to treat of 
Coleridge’s terms of Primary and 
Secondary Imagination as they apply 
to his own experience as a poet. The 
Primary Imagination, he says, is con- 
cerned with sacred beings and sacred 
events. The sacred being is that to 
which the imagination has to respond 
with awe, that which it must recognize 
as having meaning in itself, for what 
it is. Some beings are sacred to all im- 
aginations at all times, but each man 
also has objects and beings which are 
sacred to him alone, a sacred private 
landscape. There is a profound truth in 
this which every poet will recognize, 
whether he writes of love and death or 
of a tin can on a waste plot. Mr. Auden’s 
lecture is much to be recommended. 


NORMAN NICHOLSON 


oured people brought virgin minds and vacant 
hearts to the new world With amazing swift- 
ness they acopted the white man’s way of 
hfe; with eager avidity they acquired his 
culture anc fell in love with his religion 
The faith simply fascinated them 


Small wender. It is easy to see how 
they would cling to the idea of a 
Heavenly Father and a Happy Here- 
after as a sheet anchor in their sea of 
despair and misery. 


Dr. Boreham’s short biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
is charming and very human. We wish 
it were longer. 


Those who would have a more 
detailed account of the life and customs 
of those early slave days in the mid- 
nineteenth century, I would urge to 
read once zgain Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, in its origina] full version. 
I did so, and thank Dr. Boreham for 
having sent me once again to that superb 
and almost forgotten classic. 

: C. M. BERNARD 
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Remember the couse. By SANTHA 
Rama Rau. (Victor Gollemcz, Ltd., 
London. 256 pp. 1656. 13s. ad.) 


It is rare to be able to say of a 
book that it could have been written 
only by the suthor—in enly one 
country—and only of a cerzin period 
in that country’s history—but these 
statements can be confident y asserted 
in regard to this novel. It is also a fact 
that the “certain period in thet country’s 
history” was a world event; for this 
novel is set in India at the time of In- 
dependence and although, on the sur- 
face, it depicts wealthy upper-class In- 
dians, superficially Western@<d, living 
luxuriously, it elsc contains fascinat- 
ing and amazingly visual cescriptions 
of ceremonials, celebrations, exd “crowd 
scenes.” (A notable example—the cere- 
monial burial of a living yoz—-will be 
found on pages 93 to 97.) 


The settings in this novel 2xe at least 
as important as—end, to cre reader, 
more important than—the characters. 
Inevitably, therefore, the sto-r is slight 
and can be briefy summarized. 


Baba, the young narrator. lives in 
Bombay—after six years a. a school 


The Beggar Préscess: A Historical 
Drama in Five Acts. By Duwe KUMAR 
Roy and Inpma Devi. (Kib Mahal, 
Allahabad. 178 pp. Rs. 3/- 7s. 6d.; 
$1.00) 


The Beggar Prinzess is besed on the 
life of that loved and venerated figure, 
Mirabai the Saint-Queen of [4ewar. It 
is all the more po:gnant in chat it is 
history and not legend. 


Poet and musician, Dilip Eamar Roy 
has treated his subject with the fer- 
vour of a true devotee, and the play 
has a most appealing charm. With 
reverence he traces the spirircal growth 
of Mirabai, commencing at the age 
of seven, when the tender mind oi the 
high-spirited anc gifted litte Princess 
is deeply influence] by the prophetic 
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in England. She meets Nicky and Alix 
Nichols, a young American couple. 
(Incidentally, page 98 indicates efec- 
tively and amusingly the contrast be- 
tween the American success ideal and 
the Indian ethical ideal.) Pria, who is 
Baba’s close friend, disapproves of 
Baba’s constant companionship with 
Alix Nichols, as she regards the lat-er’s 
love of pleasure as “a kind of hysteria.” 
Soon, however, Baba—who is actracted 
by the romantic life, about which she 
has read much—imagines hersef{ in 
love with a young schoolmaster, krt is 
quickly disillusioned. Eventually, she 
marries Hari, with whom she is not in 
love, because—as a result of rezent 
romantic experiences—this kinc of 
marriage seems to offer spiritual free- 
dom and dedication to Indian id2als. 


It is obvious from the foregoing ~Lat 
the “story” is extremely slight, kut 
rich compensation is provided by the 
many visions—for such they seer to 
a Westerner—of Indian ceremonials 
and time-sanctified customs. ‘Trese 
visions entrance the reader—and cen- 
tinue to haunt him long after the last 
line of the book has been read. 


CLAUDE Hovcsron 


words of Guru Sanatan Goswarni, who 
proclaims her the chdsen of Lord 
Krishna. 

The play uses several of Mirabai’s 
devotional songs. For generations œant- 
less millions in India have thrilled to 
their beauty, and much of the pristine 
grace of the originals is preservec in 
the translations, which are executed 
with a fine delicacy of touch and under- 
standing. 

In his brilliant foreword, Dr, © P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar briefly analyzes the 
idea of bhakti, or the complete re- 
nunciation of self. He concludes with 
the following justly merited tribute to 
the author:— 


through his unerring instinct foe the 
jewelled phrase and by reason of a rare syn- 
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thesis of many-sided lore, Dilip Kumar Las 
produced what is at once a true work of Art 


The Pollen Paih: A Collection of 
Navajo Myths. Retold by MARGARET 
ScHEvitL Linx with a Psychologi-al 
Commentary by Josera L. HEnpze- 
son. (Stanford University Press, Cali- 
fornia; Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. xiv-+209 pp. TIlustrated. 1956. 
48s.) 


The Navajo Indians, who now ive 
in reservations in the States of Arizona 
and New Mexico, have a form of soc:2ty 
which is still partly traditional. In con- 
sequence, when one of them suffers, 
whether from material misfortzne, 
bodily illness, emotional disturbance or 
mental disorders, he naturally tend: to 
attribute his suffering to disharmony 
between his soul and the gods. He, 
therefore, has recourse to a “Med::ine 
Man,” and a sacred rite is enacted to 
restore the lost harmony. 


This takes place out of doors. On a 
piece of virgin land a symbolic diazram 
is painted in sand of various colours, 
the Navajo form of the Tree of Life 
commonly marking out the ritual path 
of the patient. 


Thinking About Thinking. By MERL 
Ruskin) Wotrarpd. (Philosophical 
Library, New York. x+273 pp. 1955. 
$5.00) 


The author of this book is an en- 
gineer by profession. His thinking about 
thinking is characterized by hs en- 
gineering background. One of the main 
purposes of this book is to expouxd the 
right method of thinking. The =uthor 
has created new concepts which are 
progressive and may break new grounds 
in the study of thinking. 


Students of psychology are familiar 
with John Dewey’s definition of think- 
ing, which is the “knowledge ci uni- 
versal elements.” Dewey points out that, 
in thinking, 
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and a Vicon 
Rosuan KoTHAWALA 


Each rite, and there are many, is 
based o2 a myth peculiar to it, and 
in the frs: twelve chapters of the book 
Mrs. Link gives us scholarly, yet ele- 
gant and readable, renderings of twelve 
of the most important of these myths. 
Student:. oi Theosophy will note with 
keen irterest numerous parallels be- 
tween the Navajo, the Abrahamic and 
the Hirdu traditions. 


In the next chapter Dr. Henderson 
explain:. the content of the myths from 
the point of view of Jungian psychol- 
ogy. 


Ther follows a delightful appendix 
in whih Mrs. Link tells us of the 
origin of her researches, and gives us 
not orly a general description of a 
rite that she witnessed but also some 
of the invocations chanted by the actors 
wearing the masks of the gods. 


The book is completed by a good 
bibliogrephy and an index. It is very 
well printed and bound, and in every 
way t be recommended. 


C. A. WINYARD 


the m-nc is not confined, as ın perception or 
memory, to the particular object or event, 
wheth-r present or past. It has to do, not 
with this man whom I see, or the one I saw 
yesterday, but with the idea of man; an idea 
which cennot be referred to any definite place 
or time which is, therefore, general or uni- 
versal in its nature. 

Te author emphasizes this aspect 
of thinking, and seems to introduce a 
myst.cal element when he makes a 
“scientific-theological approach” to 
thinkirg. He is bold in his assertions 
and expresses challenging ideas which 
academic psychologists may consider 
an itrusion. None the less this book 
does provide new approaches to the 
psyciclogy of thinking. The growing 
scierce of cybernetics and the studies 
of crcular causal and feed-back mech- 
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anisms have provided ney material 
which is relevant to the stud, of think- 
ing. The author of this bock has ap- 
proached the problem of thinking by 
questioning the validity of the con- 
ventional ways of thinking. His own 


thinking and reasoning are marked by- 


The Human Hand: The Lising Sym- 
bol. A Study of the Hand ix Relation 
to Human Conduct and Liting, with 
an Explanation of the Proces-es to Be 
Employed in its Interpretction. By 
Norr Jagur. (Rockliff Eublishing 
Corporation, London. xiv-+170 pp. 
1956. 21s.) 


There is a psychic hinterland beyond 
the fields of knowledge cultivated by 
the orthodox sciences which is mainly 
the hunting ground of charlatans who 
—with occasional forays up2n such 
scientific terms as suit their purposes 
—prey upon the credulous. T-aditions 
of exact knowledge about it ex.st, how- 
ever, and tribute must be paid to serious 
researchers, pioneer colonize-s who 
transform the waste lands of -upersti- 
tion into subjects of acceptable cultiva- 
tion. Noel Jaquin has done suck serious 
work on cheiromancy, popularly called 
palmistry. With forty years’ -esearch 
behind him he uses the hand (aided 
in part by what he terms extra-sensory 
perception, but is rather psychcmetry) 
for the diagnosis of physical d sorders 
and weaknesses, and of psychological 
potentialities, good and bad. “his is 
followed up by simple homeopathic 
treatment and practical advice as to 
courses of action. The hands awe con- 


Neti-Neti (Not This. Not Thet). By 
L. C. Beckert. (The Ark Press, Lon- 
don. 112 pp. 1955. 9s. 6d.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council, London. 


This small volume tries to ofer “a 
new conception of religion” which has 
been quite familiar to several genera- 
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a mathematical quality; he is logical 
and convincing in his treatment of the 
subject. The book is bound to te of 
great interest to students of human 
thinking. 


Sıra Ram JAYAsv/AL 


sidered the mirror of the man himself, 
conscious and unconscious, the zon- 
figurations not being static, but chang- 
ing as the man changes. Alteration of 
a basic mental attitude modifies the 
linear pattern; alcohol may procuce 
temporary minute malformations in the 
skin ridges in only two or three hors 
time; and so on. 


One may not agree with Mr. Jequin 
on all points. Are his interpretations 
over-Freudian in conception? How far 
is it wise, in a boasting, self-seeking 
world, to encourage the development 
o extra-sensory perception? ‘hese 
questions must remain open, but the 
book contains much of real interes:. 
The author defines its purpose thrs: — 


. to enable the mdividual to live in greater 
harmony within himself ..undistorted by seli- 
deception or evasion motivation 


Knowledge in itself is not as important as 
the use to which it may be put, anc th? 
secret of good living or bad living is the ptr- 
pose underlying it... In making this study o 
the individual we are in actual fact making 
a study of life itself, the life of this woric 
and the principles which, by processes of rela- 
tivity, include the very Universe itself. 

The author’s title is just. The human 
hand is indeed the living symbol. 


E.W. 


tions of the closing quarter of the las: 
and the opening quarter of the pres2n- 
century. It is an attempt to presen: 
in his own way the thoughts whick 
havs energized the author; the bcok 
contains quotations on which it is based, 
and these indicate the tastes and ten- 
dency of the author. 7 
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Lokamanya Tilak: Father of Indicn 
Unrest and Maker of Modern India. 
By D. V. Tanmanxar. (John Murray, 
Ltd., London. xii+340 pp. Illustrated. 
1956. 215.) 


To mark the Birth Centenary of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, the Kesari-Mahratia 
Trust have sponsored this biograpky 
by D. V. Tahmankar. The author has 
done good work, for in his book, Tilax, 
“The Uncrowned King of India.” 
emerges as a great patriot: a ‘“Loka- 
manya” (beloved leader of the people) 
who inspired the masses with the love 
of country and a desire for freedom. 


Tilak took as his motto “Home Rule 
is my birthright and I intend to have 
it,’ and it was not for personal z- 
grandizement that he set out to achieve 
his aim, but to obtain the “Swaraj of 
oil-men and sellers of betel-nut leaves.” 
He declared: “...the country’s eman- 
cipation can only be achieved by re- 
moving the clouds of lethargy and m- 
difference which have been hanging 
over the peasant, who is the soul of 
India.” 


To inculcate patriotism and love of 
liberty among the people, Tilak zd- 
vocated an educational approach. He 
was instrumental in founding the N2w 
English School and the Fergusson Col- 
lege; he established the newspapers 
Kesari and The Makratta to dissemirate 
information on important political 
topics; and he encouraged the festivals 
of Ganapati and Shivaji to raise the self- 
respect of the Hindu community. His 
enemies accused him of fostering Hindu- 
Muslim enmity, but he brought akut 
the Hindu-Muslim Pact of 1916, which 
was signed by eminent Muslims and 
Hindus. 


Lokamanya Tilak was by nature a 
scholar, and his literary and philosoph- 
ical works, Orion, The Arctic Homz in 
the Vedas and Gita Rahasya, earned 
him international recognition. But in 
order to serve his country, he turne= to 
a strenuous life of journalism and pol- 
itics. He was constantly involved in 
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litigation. charges of sedition led to 
imprisonment, and, as the instigator of 
the non=o-operation movement incor- 
porating boycott and Swaraj, he paved 
the way for Indian independence. 


The euthor attributes Tilak’s dy- 
namic personality and diverse achieve- 
ments to his realization of the central 
and vita teaching of the ancient phi- 
losophy of India, whereby a superb in- 
tellect was endowed with a perception 
of the trith, and courage was imparted 
to purs a life dedicated to selfless 
action. Tilak never wavered either in 
his persena] or political life from the 
truth he kad perceived. 


A biographer of a past age, who has 
to use extensive extracts and quotations, 
must guard against language changes, 
and greeter care by the author, in this 
respect, would have obviated an in- 
consistert use of Muslims, Mohamme- 
dans anc. the out-dated expression Mus- 
sulmans. Also, “Anglo-Indian” has been 
used in -ts contemporary sense of “one 
of Engl:sh birth domiciled in India,” 
instead of its modern meaning: “of 
mixed descent.” The word “native,” 
too, app2ars frequently in its derogatory 
sense in the contemporary extracts, and 
the auttor would have done well, when 
using the word himself, to have put 
“native’ within quotation marks. In his 
preface, Shri Tahmankar, says: “No 
adequat: biography of Tilak can be 
written so long as the vital records in 
the custody of the old India Office re- 
main inaccessible to Indian research 
students.” This implies, perhaps un- 
intentionally, that discrimination is 
made between Indian and British schol- 
ars with regard to consultation of the 
old InGa Office records. The position 
is, no reszarch scholar of any national- 
ity may ave access to official govern- 
ment records which are less than fifty 
years dd. 

Thes: minor criticisms apart, D. V. 
Tahmankar has produced a well-written 
book giving a vivid and interesting 
account of ‘Tilak’s achievements in 
India, his imprisonment in Mandalay 
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and his year’s residence in England 
and the notable personalities with whom 
he came in contact. Lokamenya Tilak 
is a timely contribution to research on 


“My Dear Child”: Lewers from 
M. K. Gandhi to Esther Faering. 
(Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmeda- 
bad. 123 pp. 1956. Re. 1/8 


“Many religious men are politicians 
at heart. I, who wear the 2arb of a 
politician, am at heart a religious man.” 
This statement of Gandhiji, emply evi- 
dent to those who knew hm in his 
lifetime, is abundantly borm= out by 
these letters written to a young Danish 
missionary who visited the Sabarmati 
Ashram in 1917, while on 1 tour of 
educational institutions all over India. 
“During these few days at Sedarmati,” 
writes Alice M. Barres in her Introduc- 
tion, 
there was also born a mutual affection which 
quickly grew into che deep and beautiful 
“father-daughter” relationship.. revealed in 
these letters. In later years he wrote, “Of 
course Esther has been more to me than a 
begctten daughter, for she is it by choice and 
right of love” 


India’s Culture and Her Problems. 
By P. T. Raju (The University of 
Rajputana, Jaipur 104pp. =s. 3/8; 
5s. 6d.; $1.00) 


Dr. P. T. Raju was invited by 
Unesco to write a paper on “India’s 
Culture and Her Problems,’ and ex- 
panded the ideas of that peper into 
four lectures, which he delivered under 
the auspices of the University of Raj- 
putana and which are now published 
in this collection. 


The book is a scholarly aralysis of 
the problems besetting Indiz at present, 
especially those which are primary from 
the human and social point cf view. 

In a chapter entitled “Indan Cul- 
ture as Integrated” Dr. Raju aurms:— 


Fiam the human and the humanistic side, 
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the rise and development of nationalist 
revolutions in Asia. 


E. PAULINE CUMLY 


The letters, which cover a wide 
variety of topics, are illumined by that 
passionate belief in prayer and ełfec- 
tive faith in God which animeted 
Gandhiji’s life and work. They con- 
stitute the guidance of a spiritual iather 
—one whose consciousness has trav- 
ersed the wide and desolate waszes of 
human experience and been upheld by 
the strength oi the spirit. 


Gandhiji obviously cherished his cor- 
respondent. ‘Your coming to the 
Ashram,” he writes on one occasion, 
“is a joy to me....Another evening ras 
come to fill me with thoughts of you. 
... I am always glad when I hear ‘rom 
you; your letter is interesting and re- 
vealing ...,” till one wishes it had been 
possible to include some of her letters 
also in the present collection. 


This book will appeal to a wide and 
discriminating circle of readers. 


Hura C. VAREL 


the best element contributed by Indian cutare 
to civilization is the idea that for ever” cul- 
tural activity the ideal is the enjoyment of 
sanli [peace], and also of karuna [coxpas- 
sion] and sringara [love]. 


Since the unifying principle of our 
spiritual culture has stressed tae 
rational and psychological, the atthor 
urges the establishment of a similar 
principle for the closer integration of 
our society. In examining the pcs- 
sibilities of bringing this about he 
underlines the importance of econoatic 
values and points out that “except in 
the case of the ascetic, emotionel, 
ethical and spiritual realisation is 
bound up with economic realisatior” 
and that it is extremely dangerous <o 
ignore the importance of material wl- 
being when evolving a pattern of liv- 
ing for our people. 
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Though the book shows a tendency 
to over-intellectualization, and is rather 
awkward, by international standarc;, 
in the presentation of its material, it 
can be recommended to both foreigners 
and Indians interested in the subject. 


A Layman’s Bhagavad-Gita. Vol. II. 
By A. S. P. Avyar. (The Madras Lew 
Journal Press, Mylapore, Madras. 
440 pp. 1956. Rs. 5/-) 


The first volume was published -en 
years ago. This second takes up the 
thread and deals with six more chapters, 
viz., VII to XII; the third volume is 


Scientific Humanism and Christian 
Thought. By D. Duarte; transleted 
by Recrmvatp Trevetr. (Blackfriars 
Publications, London.  viii+119 pp. 
1956. 10s. 6d.) 


This is a book that lifts the imagina- 
tion. It must be one of the few bcoks 
available to the general reader that 
pull back the curtain from the future, 
and in scientific and religicus terms 
proffer a glimpse of what that future 
is likely to be. One of the few books, 
that is, that do not engage in prophecy 
or speculation, but trace with clarity 
and logic the possible results of mcdern 
science combined with what is already 
known of man’s response to religion. 
The author has a masterly command 
of his material. One of his important 
themes is that by man’s command of 
the machine he can, in an entirely new 
way, extend his awareness of the physi- 
cal reality in which he lives. The 
machine is not likely to be the master; 
it will disclose new truths from the 
physical universe that will enable man, 
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One may not always agree with the 
author’s findings, but the writing, on 
the whoe, bears the impress of a 
scholarly and inquiring mind, undaunt- 
ed by any labour in its difficult quest. 

Hra C. VAKEEL 


to be published next July. Like all his 
writings this volume also has the stamp 
of Shri Ayyar’s versatility and knowl- 
edge. The words waft the fragrance 
of devoion and many a layman will 
enjoy and benefit from this volume. 
We say—Thanks, Shri A. S. P. Ayyar. 


B. 


indeed will force him, to relate him- 
self in heightened spiritual forms to 
physica. reality. 


Burking no issues the author is con- 
fident, with certain qualifications, that 
this wil be accomplished. He supports 
certain. sdecific scientific conclusions by 
more gereral ones. Biological evolution, 
for insance, “is a successful undertak- 
ing.” Cf this there can be “no question,” 
and in this man holds “resources of a 
historical process through which he 
himsel? evolves.” Evolution, in the 
sense meant by the author, having come 
so far, and with its existence fully 
demorstrated, is unlikely now to turn 
back apon itself. 


The author is a Roman Catholic. 
In the text of his work he allows this 
to be implied. There is indeed little 
enouga of specific demonstration of 
Chris‘ian thought. But this is a tremen- 
dous acvantage. The author’s own deep 
univessal religion speaks through the 
general theme of his book. 


E. G. Lee 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IMNTER-RELIGIOUS COMMUNION 


[Miss Nette Eoseert on the Staff of the Delhi Quaker Centre, took part during the lest 
three years in a Mzeting for Warship after the manner of Frierds, together with Hindus, 
Buddhists, Parsis, 3:kks, Muslims and Chnstians. In an earlier letter she writes: “Itis 
easy to recognize 22 the surfac- similarities in all religions but it 1s far more enriching 
to study the essertial differences and to discover that in spite of that we are able to 
worship together, to pray and love one another.” She says also. “I am aware of the impor- 
tance that Indian f-1ends may know that there is also this kind cf thinking in the West ard 
amongst Christians 1 ¢lso think, ~hough it 1s very true that all religions can happily exist 


side by side in India, that still mach can be done towards mature understanding.”’—Ep._ 


The world today is in many ways 
growing towards nore integracion. The 
days when we were concerned 3nly with 
our own tribe and nation hav= passed, 
and mankind on the whole shows a 
great deal of international uncerstand- 
ing, or at least interest. To 1 certain 
extent, the same i3 true of the growing 
interest in religions other than >ur own, 
an interest that began to develop a 
century ago. 


There is anotker approach which 
studies the essence cf other religions 
against the background of a firm founda- 
tion of Christian theology, a method 
which still has great edherence today. 


One of the greet exponents of this 
method, Karl Barta, is doubtless clear 
when he writes:— 

The values of non-Chrstian religbns must 
be abandoned without reserve Chzistendom 
should advance right nto the midst of these 
religions—and let com? waat will, Gliver its 
message without yielding 2 hairbreacth.. . 


It seems most regrettable that in our 
era this astonishing doctrine has still 
a grasp over the minds of many people 
within the Christian fold and directs 
consciously or uncomsciously the minds 
of many people oth2rwise. 


If we want sericuslhy to buid the 
Kingdom of God on this earth, then we 
have to take serious and intelligent in- 
terest in other religions and them con- 
ceptions of Truth. In this respect it 
seems important not only to compare 
holy books, their similarities ani dif- 


ferences, but also the religions as tbey 
are experienced and lived by people— 
villagers, farmers, artisans. What we 
need today is bridge-building, not orly 
between different political, economic 
and social systems, but also between the 
great religions of this world. 


It is clear that we cannot have under- 
standing between religions as such. The 
discovery of Truth is not a matter of 
reasoning about religious systems. Truth 
concerns the people who adhere to the 
different faiths and is known through 
religious experience. 


What constitutes genuine religious 
experience is not easily answered. If I 
am brought up in Europe and find 
through religious experience Truth in 
Christ, this is then partly because every 
aspect of my life and its values has 
the mark of Christendom. The deeper 
I enter, however, into the experience 
of Christ, the more I become aware 
of what Christianity ought to be and 
whet—in all its forms without excep- 
tion—it actually is. Inversely, I have 
become deeply aware that there is so 
much that is Christlike, so much that 
is thought and done in the Spirit of 
Christ, in my non-Christian fellow men 
that through their life and contribu- 
tion my notion of Christ becomes en- 
riched and fulfilled. 


If we believe in the Spirit of Christ, 
it must seem untrue to assume that 
those who have no historic conception 
about Christ have no participation in 
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+ people. 


Truth. His Spirit might still be thei: 
judge and conduct. Christ is Universal 
and so is Truth. This leads me to be- 
lieve that the Spirit of Truth dwells 
amongst all peoples of all races and 
creeds. 


If we have grown into the great need 
of mutual search for Truth with our 
fellow’ men, the search extends to the 
fulfilment of Truth in our daily lives. 
Man has the tremendous privilege -0 
experiment with Truth, an experimect 
of which the aspects fulfil men’s total 
life. To give an illustration: Love zs 
the criterion for means we use in dezl- 
ing with one another. It would be of 
great interest not only to study what 
different holy books say on the subject 
and what in the course of history people 
have thought this relationship means, 
but also to study what this relationsk:p 
actually és in the lives of men ard 
women in the world today. This woud 
mean living and working side by side 
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Democracy in South Africa sickly 
turned its face to the wall in 1936, aad 
since then the end has never been in 
doubt. The Coloured will very soon be 
taken off the common roll in tne Care. 
And to take stock of the state of affairs 
in South Africa, a new journal kas been 
started at Cape Town—Africa South. 
It is edited by Ronald M. Segal and 
superbly printed. 


A number of articles, varying in sub- 
jects from the relation of Church and 
State in South Africa and the education 
policy of the Government to the differ- 
ent political movements in Africa, find 
their place in the journal. With singular 
liberality, it also publishes an article 
which puts the case for Apartheid. 


The journal gives us an exact account 
of the various acts passed by Paria- 
ment, sealing the destiny of the African 
We realize what Parliam=nt 
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with thce who conquer hatred by 
love, whc love their neighbours in deed, 
and who lock upon the least of God’s 
creatures a3 themselves, be he a Hindu, 
a Muslim a Christian. It might seem 
a long wer to go, but the way of search- 
ing for Trath is the way on this earth 
of men, who are born of Spirit. And 
it might vell be that in thus doing man 
will bloon and blossom forth and re- 
gain his own stature and faith. 


God is Truth and his worshippers are 
bound tc worship in Spirit and Truth. 
Those wn are born of Spirit—be they 
Greek, Jew, Hindu, Muslim or Chris- 
tian—wil know one another in the 
Spirit by which they are known. It is 
the Spirt of Truth which constitutes 
genuine religious experience, but it 
might bə well to remember that we 
know in part only, that is to say, that 
only Goi is aware of the whole. 


NETTE BossERT 
Holland, August 1956. 
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means ts three-quarters of the Popula- 
tion—sqaalid shanty towns of Johan- 
nesberg, private prison labour on the 
farms azd compound system on the 
mines. Aad yet the way of Gandhiji, 
the instr.ment of Passive Resistance, is 
the true solution to the problem. 


An article gives us a glimpse of the 
changing opinion in the United States 
on this zuestion. For the first time an 
opinion independent of its relations 
with its Allies is taking shape in the 
United States. 

Not = mere superficial expression of 
sympathy but a detailed account of the 
different aspects of the African problem, 
each art cle is a deep and sincere study; 
each au-hor, a person of standing. 


The <sllowing quarterly issues are 
awaited eagerly and we hope that they 
will continue serving their cause. 


S. K. D. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
WCRLD CULTURE 


[This valuable paper by Mrs. Gertrude Prokosch Kurath, President of the Micaugan 
Folklore Society, was written especially for the Indian Institute cf World Culture, Bangalore, 
where it was read and discusselon August 18th, 1956. Dr. Wilham Bright, a lngmszics 
scholar familar with several North American Indian tnbes, led the discussion, stressing 
especially their shazec reverencs for life. Feelcg themselves a part of Neture, they tned 
to hvein harmony with it, causing as httls injury as possible. In contrast, the Eurcpean 
settlers, regarding Nature as sorething to te fought and subdued, have virtually exterminat- 


ed some animal species and razec. forests recklessly, producing droughts and desert areas. 


Mrs. Kurath’s phctographs ci tribal dances and recordings of tribal songs lent poignancy 


to the account. 


The neglected race of the makers of the songs and the sirgers of them 1s 


dying out, but their culture enstrines values that humanity can ul afford to lose —Ep 1 


ALGONQUIAN GZREMONIALISM AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Like the rest of the Arrericas, the 
present United States wa: formerly 
cccupied by the red-skinned race in- 
correctly called American Irdians. Tc- 
cay its reduced numbers lve in reduced 
areas, sometimes within reservations. 
One of the linguistic groups, the Al- 
gonquian, is still numerous around th2 
Great Lakes which stretch for a thou- 
sand miles between the Un-ted States 
and Canada. 


The white man utilizes to the full 
the transportation facilities of these 
lakes; he also admires the beauty of 
the blue waters end the sandy or 
craggy or wooded saiores; he takes ad- 
vantage of their recreation facilities. 
The native inhabitants also appreciated 
the useful and estketic aspects of the 
lekes but approached them with awe. 
Today the white man has become pros- 
p2rous from the nazural wealth of the 
adjoining lands. The Indiat did not 
acquire material weelth. He gleaned his 
livelihood from nature’s bourty and ir 
return offered thankful worskip to the 
powers in nature. 


During the last three cen-uries this 
natural wealth has been exolcited; and 
the people and their culture aave been 
replaced by avid immigrants who de- 





stroyed all but vestiges of the plen-iful 
game and dense forests. Three hundred 
years ago the Indian tribes were the 
scle inhabitants of these lands and 
waters. They had developed great skill 
in utilizing every natural object. Around 
the uses and the objects themselves they 
had built a religious and ceremonial 
system that excites our admira-ion 
even as we regard its present fragments. 


The tribes in these vast areas have 
shown their kinship and their common_ 
dependence on wide-spread natural re- “ 
sources in common habits, beliefs and 
religious practices. Yet they also show 
diiferences caused by geographical loca- 
tion, the climate and neighbours. They 
shared an essentially nomadic hunting 
culture. It is possible to reconstruct 
the aboriginal life around the Great 
Lakes from accounts of early travellers, 
and from ethnological studies of re- 
mote contemporary groups. During the 
Warm season a number of families 
established small settlements on streams 
or on a lake shore; in the winter they 
scattered to sheltered forest tracts 
abounding in geme. The four seasons 
brought varied occupations.? 


In March groups of families assem- 
bled in groves of sugar maples, because 





1 Taomas L. McKenney. A Tour to the Great Lakes ( Fielding Lucas, Baltimore, 1827), - 
Pp 194-195, The Indiars of North America, Vol. 3 (Edinburgh ed., 1934), pp. 14-15 
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at that time the sap of these trees 
could be collected and boiled into syrup 
and nourishing sugar. The bays end 
rivers provided plentiful fishing. Tais 
was a time for rejoicing with frierds, 
for trading with visiting tribes, for a 
great variety of rituals and secular 
celebrations.” 


During the summer, family groups 
constructed small villages of wigwans, 
dome-shaped dwellings of brancaes, 
bark, reeds and hides. While the men 
hunted, the women gathered berries and 
fruits in season; wherever the climate 
permitted a long growing season, “hey 
planted corn, beans, squash and to- 
bacco in small clearings with a suczes- 
sion of thanksgiving feasts for good 
harvests. 


From late August to October many 
families frequented Jakes where zrew 
wild rice. The women did most o: the 
gathering in their canoes, but the men 
helped with threshing and winnoving. 
All shared in the eight-day thanksgiv- 
ing prayers and dances.’ 


In November the people celebrated 
the first great winter hunt and scar-ered 
to the winter trapping grounds, ~vhere 
each tribe and each family had an 
area sufficient for subsistence. In addi- 
tion to dried grains and berries, they 
lived on fish, deer, raccoons, ducks, 
pigeons and other animals and fowl. 
They caught beavers by breaking up 
their dams, but always left several 
families for increase. Throughott the 
area the bear was a significani and 
revered source of food and pelts; in the 
north also the caribou; in the west 
to an extent the buffalo. The dcz was 
the only domestic animal. Each kill was 
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preceded and followed by elaborate 
rituals. 


Throughout the year also, especially 
trained men and women gathered herbs 
for curative rites and tobacco for in- 
vocations. All the people knew how to 
utilize birch bark for boxes and canoes, 
split ash and sweetgrass for baskets, 
hides for garments and drumheads, 
copper for tools and ceremonial objects, 
hollow logs for drums, reeds or wood 
for flutes. They showed much dis- 
crimination in the use of these materials, 
and of the food products. Surplus grains 
and meais were dried and stored. Corn 
and rice were pounded raw or parched, 
and were prepared in various ways, 
cooked m flat breads, or in a mush 
with maple sugar and berries. Whole 
kernels were boiled with venison or 
fish. Garden plots were moved from 
time to time. Likewise, sections of 
trapping grounds were left idle each 
year for natural increase. A hunter was 
supposed to kill no more than he could 
eat and store. Legends tell of wasteful 
hunters killed by the sun or an angry 
animal spirit. 


Provident as they were, the Indians 
did noz concentrate on the material 
aspects of this produce. They regarded 
the natural resources and natural phe- 
nomena as sacred. They peopled all of 
nature with supernatural powers called: 
mansdos, and they invested all daily 
activitizs with reverence and ritualism. 


Some of the natural phenomena were 
imbuec with a vague but divine life; 
some were endowed with souls; a few 
were personified; none became idols. 
The very rocks could be the residence 
of spirits. Certain plants were sacred 





Respecting the Indsan Tribes of the United 


States, 1851-1867 ( Philadelphia), Vd. 2, pp. 55-56. 


3 Ibid., pp. 53-56, ALBERT E. JINKS- “The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper Great 
Lakes,” roth Annual Report (Bureau of Amencan Ethnology, 1901), pp. 1013-1137. 


t F. Clever Barp: Michigan tm Four Centuries. ( Harper’s, New York, 1954), p. 14. 


5 JENKS: Op. cit, pp. 1083-1086. 


8 


me € RUTH LANDES: The Ojibwa Woman (Columbia University Press, New York, 1938), pp 
89-90. 
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without achieving the status of deities— 
thus medicinal berbs and totacco. To- 
bacco was indisp2nseble in al offerings, 
sprinkled on waters or fire, or smoked 
in a ceremonial pipe. 


Animal worshia farmed the nucleus 
of Algonquian c2remonialism mythol- 
ogy and social structure. Al animals 
were endowed wth souls, but certain 
supernatural prototypes were addressed 
in invocations. Each clan claimed de- 
scent from a certain animal—bcear, eagle, 
buffalo, etc., held as its emblem or 
totem. The sun was the principal deity, 
one of the few anthropomorphic spirits." 
In a northern climate this warmth-giv- 
ing orb might wel be revered, but sun 
worship was widely distribu-ed also 
among southerly tribes. Thurder and 
lightning also are accorded aniversal 
reverence. The four winds were four 
brothers who cortzolled the weather 
and hence much o? man’s fate. Grand- 
mother earth, Noromis, was accorded 
special affection; sie received the dead 
but also gave plants tc mankinc and to 
anirmals.§ All these powers were com- 
bined in the pattera of the tobacco in- 
vocation, which followed the ccurse of 
the sun and invoked the four cardinal 
directions and then the powers of the 
sky and earth. 


The ceremonies addressed tc these 
spirits consisted of seasonal rizes for 
the cribe or family and of incividual 
rites which were rot connected with 
the seasons or weather. The s-asonal 
first-iruit ceremonies were the great 
Maple Sugar Festival in Masch or 
April, which included many rites and 
social dances, feasts foz the spizits of 
the dead, meetings >i sacred medicine 
societies, and war preparations if neces- 
sary; planting invocations in May 
among southerly g-oups; strawberry 
feast in June; raspberry feast in July; 
huckleberry feast r- August; corn 


harvest in September; wild rice harvest 
August to October; the first animal 
kill in November; bear feast, especially 
in January, but any time in winter; 
animal and fish propitiation through- 
out the year. 


Non-seasonal rites were adoption and 
war rites, and the meetings of three 
medicine societies, the older Jesikon 
and Wabane and the newer Midewin; 
and individual crises of life—infant’s 
naming, a puberty rite for the vision 
of a guardian spirit, a boy’s first kill, 
courting, cures, wakes and memorial 
feasts. The whole tribe might participate 
in certain individual feasts, notably 
cures and memorials for the dead. All 
shared the great ceremony to the sun 
which celebrated the most important 
harvests. Each clan also worshipped 
its special totem in the spring and fall. 


To give a picture of one of these 
ceremonies, I will quote from an eye 
witness, About 1700 A.D. a French ex- 
plorer, Baron Lahontan, observed the 
Ottawa Ceremony to the Sun. He 
wrote:— 


The air must be clear and serene, the 
weather fair and calm, then everyone brings 
his offering and lays it upon the woodpile. 
the women likewise make their addresses to 
him (the Sun Spint), and that commonly 
when the sun rises, upon which occasion they 
present and hold up their children to that 
luminary. When the sun mounts higher the 
children make a ring around the woodpile 
and the warriors dance and sing around them 
till the whole is consumed, while the old men 
make their harangues addressed to the Kitchi 
Manitu (the Great Spirit or Sun), and present 
him from time to time with pipes of tobacco 
lighted at the sun. (They say): 


“Great Spirit, Master of our lives, Great 
Spirit, Master of all things visible and in- 
visible, whether good or evil; command the 
good spirits to favour thy children the 
Outouas; preserve our harvests and our 
beasts...” 


During the invocation all the guests eat ... 
When the sun is almost gone, the warriors 
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march out of the village, to dance the daxce 
of the Great Spirit.” 


Hunting rites used Shamanistic meth- 
ods. A nineteenth-century half-breed, 
Peter Jones, still witnessed compulsive 
rituals by individual hunters preliri- 
nary to an expedition.1° 


Statements of other writers also agree 
on the prevalence of invocation, somgs 
and dances in the rituals. A combira- 
tion of the old accounts with contem- 
porary vestiges may give us some idea 
of the patterns, of the procedure end 
the nature of the songs and dances. 


Group festivals followed a sim:.ar 
procedure—invitations by a messenzer 
with prayer sticks; food collection; f- 
fering at the dance grounds of tobaczo, 
food, clothes, sometimes with the 
sacrifice of a white dog; songs by 
special singers and dancing by mən, 
women, or the general assembly; a 
feast of venison or dog meat, corn or 
rice and maple sugar. Family, clan 2nd 
tribal festivals differed chiefly in -he 
number of attendants and the amcunt 
of food. 


The Society of the Midewin combined 
many facets of religious belief and 
practice. This Midewin presented the 
closest approximation to a vriestkood 
and to a crystallized ritual. Generally 
the procedure was democratic, ith 
leaders appointed for their special 
talents for oration, song, or mime, and 
with potential participation by the 
entire audience in any feature. Thus 
the ceremonies were distinguished by 
individualism and variability. 

The songs were the property of in- 
dividual artists who had received them 
in vision or as inheritance, The inberit- 
ed songs for group dances have in Dart 
come down to the present generetion 
and give a good indication of the former 
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character. The oldest and the most 
sacred melodies had a limited tone 
material cf three or four notes, and 
archaic repetitions, but rhythmically 
complex jorms. More recent songs, 
especially in Plains-influenced areas, 
have broader melodic sweeps, still in 
pentatonic scales. These songs have 
always been accompanied only by per- 
cussion instruments in simple rhythms 
—drums of hollow logs, rattles of 
grounds, bladders, or deer hoofs. 


There were some acrobatic dances by 
gifted individual men. But most of 
the dances were for groups who circled 
the singers in a sunwise (clockwise) 
direction, with fairly simple steps. They 
preferred runs, stamps and sliding skips, 
with a slightly stooped posture and 
very few gestures. The women’s danc- 
ing was more subdued than that of the 
men. 


In general we perceive a festive and 
joyous spirit in the rituals, with some 
solemn acts, but usually with lively, 
rhythmical, even boisterous activity 
and frequent joking. This we can infer 
from the coincidence of the historical 
accounts and modern survivals. 


Bridging the gap between these 
modern survivals and the ancient pro- 
totypes were three centuries of economic 
and religious tribulations and adjust- 
ments. It goes without saying that the 
native tribes resisted both the culture 
and religion of the whites, though they 
readily accepted such gadgets as steel 
knives end guns and, unfortunately, 
the trader’s bribe, whiskey. Funda- 
mentally. however, the native rites re- 
mained untarnished so long as the 
natural products and the old economy 
stayed intact. 


All this changed when eighteenth- 
century fur traders induced the Indians 





? Quoted by W. VERNON KrniEtz: “The Indians cf the Western Great Lakes, 1656- 
1760,” Occasional Coniribuhon, Muserm of Anthropology, University of Michigan, No. ro, 
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10 Perger Jongs (Kahkawekonaby) History of the Ojibway Indians (Houlston and 
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to wholesale sleughter of the animals; 
when unscrupu.ous settlers znd ruth- 
less treaties deprivec the natives of the 
vast sweeps af land; and frenzied 
lumbering activities after 18-9 all but 
destroyed the forests.11 The dwindling 
Algonquian population had to adjust to 
the new economy or perish. 


Early in tke rineteenth century 
Catholicism gained a new impetus. At 
the same time Methodist Pro estantism 
won over many converts.!* Bat neither 
provided a substitute for the cr sp nature 
worship of the forest dwellers; the 
hymns, even in translation, contrasted 
with the native chants; darcing was 
permitted only as a pastime. The old 
shamans resistel tc the last. Some 
tribes made doctrinal concessions, but 
refused to give up their cecemonies. 
Tke Fox in Iowa refuse Christianiza- 
tion, though they have colouwed their 
ceremonialism with ceatures “rom the 
Great Plains. Their spring anc autumn 
clan feasts still combiae orations, native 
songs to the fetemr:, and communal 
round dances, irterspersed wich feasts 
on traditional maple sugar, corn and 
dog meat. To tae East the ~well-pre- 
served seasonal rizes oł the Iroquois con- 
tain many Algcnquian features and 
give us insight imto the first-f-uit rites 
and the winter animal and redicinal 
rites.18 Even the Michigan Christians 
retain some veneration for the thunder, 
tobacco and sacr2d herbs. 


Not only the Christians but also the 
non-Christians girve sc-called pswwows, 
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shows for the white public and also 
occasions for tribal intervisiting. In 
fact, the non-Christians give more im- 
pressive powwows than the Christiens, 
because they have remained more ex- 
pert with their native songs and dances. 
They always include some ritual ex- 
cerpts or at least short dances that date 
from their ancient days—the Ottawa 
Sun, Bear and Raccoon Dances, zhe 
Potawatomi Corn Dance, the Chippewa 
Fish and Deer Dances, the Fox Ind:an 
Buffalo and Bean Dances. The ubiqui- 
tous Calumet or Pipe of Peace Dance 
shows varying patterns among dierent 
tribes. All have conceived an enthusi- 
asm for importations such as the New 
Mexico Eagle Dance and the South- 
eastern Snake Dance,'* both of which 
fit into the native ideology. The Snake 
Dance bears a resemblance to the ser- 
pentine dances of Manipur. 


Among the rural Indians these 
vestiges retain some significance, so 
long as they continue to farm, hunt 
and fish, or to gather wild rice for at 
least a fraction of their sustenance. 
As they work in mines, oil fields or 
factories, or as the more ambitious 
young people train for professions such 
as nursing or teaching, the native arts 
take on the status of anachronisms. 
With each generation there are fewer 
followers of the native practices and 
fewer expert singers and dancers; in- 
creasingly the Indian shares the white 
man’s attitude towards his vanishing 
culture. 

GERTRUDE PRrOKOSCH KURATA 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Prime Minister and the Vize- 
President of India are doing excellent 
service in their effort to change not caly 
the mind and heart of India but of the 
world. And in naming them we are not 
overlooking the President, Babu Faj- 
endra Prasad. 


The Prime Minister in his excedent 
inaugural address to the forty-fourth 
Science Congress at Calcutta rightly in- 
troduced the idea that humility towards 
other branches of knowledge—artistic, 
religious, philosophical—was neceszary, 
and that this virtue the growing body of 
scientists and researchers should prac- 
tise. “Be humble if thou would’st aztain 
to wisdom,” says The Vioce oj the 
Silence. As a rule great scientist: are 
humble, seeing the vast mysterious 
universe vis-d-vis their own sphece of 
action and their own method of reszarch. 
But they scoff at other methods, szy, of 
the mystic and the occultist. How many 
scientists would concede that truth and 
knowledge can be reached by ways and 
means which are other than thos2 em- 
ployed by them in laboratories, observa- 
tories, clinics and the like? How many 
would concede that there are retorts, 
test-tubes, accurate weighing scales, 
superfine spectroscopes in the human 
mind-soul which uses the human body 
and brain? 


The Prime Minister said that ‘a great 
deal of burden falls on scientists... It 
is not enough to say that ‘I have done 
my job by unveiling the truth end by 
releasing the sources of power or to 
say ‘I am going on in quest c? truth 
whether it leads to destruction or not.’ ” 
A sense of responsibility to the whole 
race unfolds when the docirine of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood is correctly under- 
stood. That responsibility alcne can 
make modern scientists true =ltruists 


“ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


and phienthropists. Knowledge secured 
should >e ior the good of mankind and 
in obteiring it the method employed 
should Jzlue and reverence all life. The 
vivisector debases life; the maker of 
the destnuctive atom bomb is not very 
far reracved from the vivisector. 


Absence of war is not peace, any 
more łan suppressed passions mean 
illumiracion. To do no evil is commend- 
able, tux it is different from doing good. 
This thought was stressed by Dr. 
Radhek-ishnan in his centenary con- 
vocation address of the Calcutta 
Univesity. 

Peae is not the absence of stnfe or the 
silence- cf guns. As absence of conflict, it is 
negati-e. precarious, liable to be shattered 
Peace is goodwill for others, understanding of 
those who are different from ourselves in race 
and religion It is an appreciation of the feel- 


ing or those whose worship is different from 
our can 


Tc fut oneself in the place of another 
is a d fficult task, even for the person 
who essays to curb his feelings and 
understand those of another. Much 
more is this difficult on the national 
plans. Man has to free his mind from 
the >~erpowering influence of the pas- 
sion prejudice-pride triad, which is well 
named the constant enemy of man on 
earta. Leaders of nations have the duty 
to educate the citizen and teach him 
how rational peace depends on mental 
freelem. “No freedom is real, if it does 
not secure freedom of mind,” said Dr. 
Rackakrishnan. 


+d what is true of an individual and 
a vation is equally true in the inter- 
national world. Therefore Dr. Radha- 
krishnan asserted that “the world must 
deve.op a cultural unity before it can 
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become a political fact.” The first step 
to cultural unity is to perceive that 
humanity has a unified culture] heritage. 
A proper study of different crdtures and 
dispassionate search along cultural lines 
will bring the sincere mind tae convic- 
tion that Universal Brotherkood is a 
fact in nature, and that the human mind 
should be educated to recoznize , the 
fact. The synthesis of knowlecge points 
to the One Root Wisdom conmon to 
entire humanity. 


Is there something common between 
our hands which work and sur legs 
which walk? is there something common 
between the wealthy U.S.A. with a 
desire to help others and Indig, econo- 
mically poor but richly endewed in 
mind and soul? Professor Toynbee 
in answering a question at the 
Indian Institute of World Cultare said 
that the British Empire was different 
from past world-empires and its excel- 
lence lay in the fact that it had become 
the British Commonwealth. THs is a 
step towards the Republic of Erother- 
hood. Unless man sees the value of 
every limb in his body, of evezy con- 
stituent—body, mind and soul—which 
makes him man, he will not ke able 
even to labour for enlighterment. So 
with nations; so in the interrational 
world. Is India doing her whole duty 
by copying, in almost everything Occi- 
dental modes and methods of lie and 
labour? Does not India owe more to the 
world than merely relving on the Enowl- 
edge of soul and mind imparted ky her 
ancient sires? Should she not attempt 
to create living mind-souls nov and 
here, after the pattern of the Fataer of 
the Nation? We are writing on the day 
when Gandhiji became the great Mar- 
tyr: would he bless the herculean efforts 
embodied in the Five-Year Plan? Would 
he modify that plan and thereby benefit 
this country and the world? Would 
Gandhiji bless the work done tc im- 
prove the health of the people by 
methods now adopted? Would he have 
blessed the establishment of venazpati 
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products and coca-cola drinks? We are 
not attacking the policy and the pro- 
gramme of the Government; we are ask- 
ing ourselves and are trying to find 
answers. 


All are aware that India is an integral 
part of the world, that a unified world 
is steadily emerging, and therefore India 
cannot disregard the forces at work in 
neighbouring lands or distant countries, 
which affect her seriously. When 
other people are arming themselves to 
the teeth India cannot help providing 
for herself weapons of defence against 
provoked offence. Gandhian philosophy 
is founded on Peace and Non-Violence, 
but it declares in more than one way 
that it is necessary to acquire the 
strergth of the prepared, and not call 
the weakness of the coward a species of 
non-violence. Similarly, India cannot do 
without industrial development, but to 
what extent should India copy the 
modern West’s civilization of the 
machine and of technology? Did not 
land and agriculture bring her great 
wealth and prosperity in the past? 
Above all, should not India consider her 
part in creating the pattern of the 
future civilization of the unified world? 


In focusing close attention on Gan- 
dhian philosophy we are apt to over- 
look the historical fact that India was 
not only the land of sennyasis and 
yogis, scholars and saints, but also had 
a rich and abundant class of merchants, 
artists and æsthetes. Kama and Artha 
also ard not only Moksha were goals of 
hurran life. It is recorded that in the 
ancient Rigvedic civilization wealth was 
courted in cattle and horses, in “good 
sons” and heroes; gold ornaments and 
jewels were used by men and women; 
racing was prevalent; dancing was en- 
joyed and three types of musical instru- 
ments were played, operated by percus- 
sion, string and wind. 


President Rajendra Prasad, some 
weeks ago, when he laid the foundation 
stone of the Kurukshetra University, 
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pointed out that the world 2,000 years 
ago may not have known anything cf 
technology and industrialization, but it 
had an immense advantage over the 
modern age in that it had the means of 
achieving a peaceful and happy life. His 
deduction is balanced, useful and 
true:— 

Let us not ignore the world m which we 
live and look upon meditation in a seques- 
tered grove as the sole object of life Let us 
also not forget the human soul and God and 
look upon material well-being as the end-all 
and be-all of life Our ideal should be to 
devote ourselves to the spiritual aspect of 
life while living in the world and to do all 
that is possible for the materia] well-being 
of human beings while advancing on the path 
of spirituality. 


Though a difficult feat, it is an under- 
standable ideal which is pertinent at 
the present time, when science is placing 
more than human power in the hands 
of men, which verily demands more 
than human wisdom to use it. 


Liberal education is very impor-ant 
in these days of imbalance between the 
arts and the sciences in the curriculum. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has rendered a 
service to the public in reprinting its 
Trustees’ discussion on the subject {rom 
its Annual Report for 1955-1956. 


Modern life does call for specializa- 
tion but this should not begin pre- 
maturely at the cost of the proper 
orientation of the student. John Szuart 
Mill is aptly cited: — 

Men are men before they are lawyers or 
physicians or manufacturers, and if you 
make them capable and sensible men, they 


will make themselves capable and sensible 
lawyers or physicians. 

The futility of attempting to list all 
the objectives of liberal education is 
recognized but an acceptable summary 
of them is attempted—“to star: the 
student on the road to maturity in the 
broadest sense of that word.” And is 
~ not maturity of heart and judgment the 
great need today when immatur-ty in 
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high places threatens to plunge the 
world into Cimmerian darkness? 


Another major purpose of liberal 
education is suggested: “to expose the 
student to man’s most stirring intellec- 
tual and spiritual achievements.” The 
field of liberal education is a broad one 
and it includes in its purview the 
natural sciences and mathematics as 
well as the liberal and creative arts, 
languages, literature, philosophy and the 
social sciences. We agree with the Trus- 
tees that it is not “impractical” for the 
technical or professional man to under- 
stand himself and his heritage. “And 
that it is within the reach” (and 
we would add, the duty) “of every 
specially trained man to have an aware- 
ness of the broader problems of his 
time.” 


There are both hopeful and depress- 
ing pages in the 218-page Report on the 
Soviet Union in 1956, recently published 
in Munich by the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.S.R. It is a Sym- 
posium based on the Proceedings of a 
Conference sponsored by that Institute 
but held at the Carnegie International 
Centre, New York, on April 28th and 
29th, 1956. The majority of the thirty- 
two participants had a Russian back- 
ground and the rest had been closely in 
touch with developments in the U.S.S.R. 


The violence indulged in, in the 
carrying out of Moscow’s decrees, is the 
darkest blot upon the Soviet record. 
There are grim accounts here of the 
ruthless purges in recalcitrant Georgia 
—though we are assured that the ideas 
of the Georgian “deviationists” have 
survived them—and of the liquidation 
of the Kalmyk Republic and the depor- 
tation to Siberia—and alleged subse- 
quent disappearance—of its unresisting 
Buddhist people. But there are stirring 
passages also, like these describing the 
shining courage of Halubok and Meier- 
hold ir denouncing the Party’s stultify- 
ing stend against originality in theatre 
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art, for which both paid with exile to 
Siberia. 

Stalin lies discredited, and peaceful 
co-existence with capitalism has been 
proclaimed, but Khrushchev is quoted 
as asserting that ro relaxation is contem- 
plated of the struggle agairst “bour- 
geois ideology” and “the remnants of 
capitalism in the consciousness of men.” 
Djab Naminov quotes the disturbing 
prophecy of Lenin who passed away in 
1924: “The road to Paris lies through 
Peiping and Calcutta.” 


The Hon. Wiliam Bentan recalls 
startling some of is colleagres in the 
United States Senate several years ago 
with his assertion that “Chira fell to 
Soviet propaganda rather than to Com- 
munist arms.” The battle of ideas had 
been lost by the United States, which 
had exported armaments while the 
Communists were sending propagandists 
to the villages. Also significamt is the 
warning of Dr. Firuz Kazemzadeh that 
the appeal of Communism is to the 
“frustrated idealis-ic nationelists of 
yesterday” who finc interna! reforms in 
their recently liberated countries pro- 
ceeding at too slow a pace. 


Rabbi Asher Block’s talk at the 
Vedanta Society, New York, published 
in the Prabuddha Bkaratc, January 
1957, is most appropriate in these days 
of dissension, when every nation or 
community considers itself tae sole 
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custodian of truth and wisdom. He 
seeks to establish the co-existence of 
ideologies by bringing out the points 
of similarity between Judaism and 
Vedanta. 


He demonstrates how three basic 
teachings of the Vedanta are em- 
phasized in Jewish scriptures, oral 
teachings and prayers; in mysticism 
as practised by the LEssenes and 
Kebbalists; and in Hasidism, the third 
major movement in Jewish mysticism. 


The Essenes were largely a working group, 
dedicated to the building of an ideal com- 
munity. The Kakbalists were philosophic 
mystics, trying to interpret the Scriptures and 
the world of experience. The Hasidim. ..aimed 
at sanctifying all of life with “a sense of 
divine love. 

Of these Hasidism is considered the 
most advanced and has correspondence 
with the characteristics of Vedanta. It 
practises the same guru-disciple rela- 
tionship, and stresses the omnipresence 
of God and the sublimation of all im- 
pulses toward one Goal by overcoming 
the ego. Work was to be a service of 
God, with complete non-attachment to 
its fruit. These concepts and practices 
elevated the Hasidic masters to spiritual 
heights. 


Some Westerners attempt to show an 
antithesis between the fundamentals of 
these two religions. But Rabbi Block 
has been able to prove that “all the 
great faiths are wholly agreed: that our 
life has no other ultimate purpose but 
to seek to dwell in the Presence of the 
Eternal.” 
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Point out the “ Way” — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
‘THE SIN OF SPEECH 


Wise, of a wisdom far beyond our shallow depth, was that old precept: 
Watch thy tongue; out of it are the issues of Life! “Man is properly an 
incarnated word” : the word that be speaks is the man himself. Were eyes put 
into our head, that we might see; or only that we might fancy, and plausibly 
pretend, we had seen? Was the tongue suspended there, that it might tell 
truly what we had seen, and make man the soul’s brother of man; or only 
that it might utter vain sounds, jargon, soul-corfusing, and so divide man, as 
by enchanted walls of Darkness, from union with man? Thou who wearest 
that cunning, heaven-made organ. a Tongue, thirk well of this. Speak not, I 
passionately entreat thee, till thy thought hath silently matured itself, till thou 
hast other than mad and mad-making noises z¢ emit: hold thy tongue (thou 
hast it a-holding ) till some mean:ng lie behind, to set it waggirg. Consider the 
significance of SILENCE: it is boundless, never by meditating to be exhausted ; 
unspeakably profitable to thee! Cease that chectic hubbub, wherein thy own 
soul runs to waste, to confused suicidal dislocation and stupor: out of Silence 
comes thy strength. “Speech is silvern, Silence is golden; Speech is human, 
Silence is divine.” Fool! thinkest thou that because no Boswell is there with 
ass-skin and blacklead to note chy jargon, it therefore dies and is harmless? 
Nothing dies, nothing can die. No idlest word thou speakest but is a seed cast 
into Time, and grows through all Eternity! The Recording Angel, consider it 
well, is no fable, but the truest of truths: the paper tablets thou canst burn; 
of the “iron leaf” there is no burning. 


—THOMAS CARLYLE: “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. III 


One of the evils by which modern and random talk, business talk, 
society is debased is constant misuse often inimical, at home or at office; 
of the power of speech. To» many jests at the expense of frends 
talk for the sake of talking small and especially of foes which may 
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degenerate into gossip: end there 
are also malice and backbiting; 
and lies, which in political circles 
pass under the name cf diplomacy 
and elsewhere under that o? courtesy 
or cleverness or what not. 


In all these there is at work a 
common factor which :s rarely 
- taken into account—the corruption 
of the speaker’s own mind and 
morals, character and heath. In- 
dulgence in destructive speech poi- 
sons the human system and injures 
it as few venoms do. Many who 
indulge in it, however, are not 
wicked but thougktless. If only 
- they would listen to the say-ng that 
“a single word may ruin = whole 
city or put the spirit of a lbn into 
a dead fox” they would star- think- 
ing. Selden has well said: ‘‘S7llables 
govern the world.” The mischief 
done by words at the U.N.O., in 
parliaments and through the press, 
begins in clubs and homes, at lunch 
counters and around tea tables. 


Real knowledge about worcs and 
sounds, meanings and tones, is aighly 
important. Our “civilized” people 
neglect it. 

Sound, Word and Speeck are 
regarded as profoundly impcrtant 


by the mystics, the philoscphers_ 


and the philologists, each veluing 
them from his own angle of v-sion. 
Gupta Vidya, the Esoteric Pailos- 
ophy and Occult Science have a 
special point of view, rooted ia the 
synthetic power of perception. The 
mystic looks upon words as living; 
the philosopher uses them as ve- 


hicles for his own thcughts and 
speculations; the philologist is 
interested mainly in their lineage. 
The Occultist uses words as living 
messengers of incommunicabl= se- 
cret and sacred verities, using their 
sound values and their colour tones 
to reveal the indissoluble relation be- 
tween the spiritual, the psychic and 
the material; between the divine, the 
human and the animal; between the 
invisible and the visible; between 
the good and the evil. 


The primal vibration, Sound 
emanating from the Unmaznifest, is 
named the Word—Shabda Brahman, 
called the Logos by the Greeks, 
whose wisdom Apostle John used to 
begin his gospel—‘‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God and the Word was God.” 
This is the Pranava, the AUM, of 
Eastern Esotericism, Krishna in 
the Bhagavad-Gtia proclaims It as 
one of His Vtbhutis, Excellences— 
“Of words I am the monosyllable 
OM.” 


The sound values of words and 
phrases—mantras—are not a matter 
of serious study by our learned men 
of today, though the creative and 
destructive powers of sourd are 
beginning to be accepted by some 
medical men and by some musicians. 
But the power of sound, the po- 
tencies of words and language, ever 
as ordinarily used—these are terra 
incognita for men of modern knowl- 
edge. The mysterious and mighty 
magic of speech at which Carlyle 
hints in the above passage is dese- 
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crated every day and every hcur ty 
leaders and the led alike. Even 
Hindus who believe in their trad- 
tion about the power of mantre3, 
speech-sounds, never think of tae 
power brought into play ir their 
daily use of language. A supersti- 
tion has grown up that maniras 
belong only to Sanskrit, the lan- 
guage of the Gods. But, whetker 
men curse or bless in Englisn or in 
Hindi, words and phrases and tones 
of all tongues have an iavisible 
influence. . They soothe or irritate, 
depress or energize, not ony those 
who hear, but also those wh» speak. 


All this offers the metaphysical and 
psychological basis for the precept 
that those who aspire to simple and 
high living, to feel devotion to the 
Supreme and to Humanity, should 
guard their speech. We must learn 
the place of silence in cur Caily 
living. In useless babbling we frit- 
ter away soul force. We skoulc cul- 
tivate the power to listen. But the 
modern style of living, laboring, 
even loving, encourages talk and 
more talk. Modern society is very 
suspicious of the “silent felow One 
never knows!” It says, “How can 
bread be earned and business 
be done without proper phrases, 
suggestive remarks, flattery and 
threats?” ‘‘What would club life be 
without conversation, salty and 
peppery, pungent and smart?” says 
the social drone and butterfly. As 
to love, “What nonsense! How can 
you make love withoct endear- 
ments?” And yet it is taught that 
the human devotee receives into 
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his heart the grace of the Divine 
Lover which is silent when his own 
heart and mind and tongue are 
silent. Isit not said that the Guru 
speaketh not and yet the pupil 
learneth : 


Misuse of speech results from the 
mishandling of the mind. Petty 
mind, petty speech; mean mind, 
mean spsech; wandering mind, 
rambling speech; seeing mind, sage 
speech. Without wisdom, speech 
cannot be true or good or beautiful. 
Speech ıs personified as one of the 
wives of Dharma. Speech which is not 
properly wedded to the Lord of Law 
and Dutyis compared toa prostitute; 
unchaste though she be pretty, false 
though she be lavish. 


Between mind and speech, under- 
standing and words, there is a kin- 
ship. Plutarch, introducing his life 
of two grand orators, Demosthenes 
and Cicero, refers to himself—“‘It 
was not so much by the knowledge 
of words that I came to the under- 
standing of things, as by my ex- 
perience of things I was enabled to 
follow the meaning of words.” 
Wisdcm enshrined in words does not 
come to us by a study of words and 
idioms, construction of phrases and 
sentences, and the like. 


We are called upon to control 
wrong speech and to cultivate right 
speech. Meditation or Tapas on 
Speech, according to the Bhagavad- 
Gita, is to be on gentleness of words 
which causes not excitement or 
anxiety; on true words; on friendly 
words; on words of Holy Writ. The 
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Laws of Manu (iv. 138) advocate 
practice of the rule belongins to Sana- 
tana Dharma, the Immortal Wisdom- 
Religion: speak true words pleas- 
antly, but never unpleasaatly, and 
avoid falsehood even thorgh it be 
pleasant to oneself or to another. 
A sevenfold exercis is recommended 
to the earnest and sincere aspirant 
as part of his self-discipline — 

(a) Self-imposition 

silence. 


(b) Abstaining from un:ruthful 
or injurious speech. 


of periodic 


(c) Guarding aga:nst useless talk. 

(d) Abstaining from askirg ques- 
tions out of curiosity, or from 
the weakness of prying into 
the affairs of others. 


(e) Abstaining from  egctistic 
speech, ¢.¢., not making state- 
ments about our Divine Soul in 
terms of our animal nature. 


(f) Guarding against airing and 
enumerating our own faults 
and weaknesses lest our 
speech lend strength to these. 


Speaking only that which is 
true, and that only at proper 
times, to proper people, under 
proper circumstances. 


This or a like discipline will enable 
us to perceive the truth of the 
aphorism: 


Attain to knowledge and you will 
attain to speech. 


SHRAVAXA 


“THE POETIC FUNCTION OF RELIGION” 


In The Journal of Fhilosophy, (Lan- 
caster, Pa., U.S.A.) for Novembe- 22nd, 
1956, is an interesting article on ‘“San- 
tayana and the Poetic Functon of 
Religion,” by Willard E. Arnet:. The 
writer points out how Santayara had 
antagonized the orthodcx fundamental- 
ists on the one hand and the ccntem- 
porary liberal thinkers on the other. 
Santayana held that scientificaly re- 
ligion was irrelevant to truth; <t the 
same time he asserted zhat the moral 
effectiveness of religion depended, for 
the great majority, on the acceptance 
as literal truth of its poetry, myt and 
allegory. 


The ideas and ideals expressed in 
religion, in spite of their factual falsity, 
are thoroughly human and should, 
Santayana maintained, be under: tood 
in the light of their genesis and -unc- 


tions in human experience. Religion r2- 
sembled poetry; it enhanced the values 
of living; ¢.g., the function of prayer: 
prayer expressed the ideal of the soul’s 
aspiration, enabled the soul to grow tc- 
wards the ideal and reconciled it to 
the finitude of its environment. 


Santayana emphasized the imagina- 
tive side of religion which brought 
down on him the wrath of priests and 
the scorn of moralists and reformers. 
What was false in the science of facts, 
he held, might be true in the science 
of values; Man’s happiness depended 
on the exercise of his poetic capacities. 
Through these spirituality was achieved. 
His chief merit, which he shares with 
manv great thinkers, is his emphasis 
on the transcendent worth of spiritual 
values. 

D.G. 


THE NEW ORDER IN INDIA 


[The Rev. Ralph Richard Kzithan is a lover and server of India 
because he is a lover of Souls, seeker of Soul-velues and doer of Soul-deeds. 
His past career as a church missionary has had i-s adventures. Today he has 
emerged with a universal vision whic: inspires him. He writes :— 

Never has life meant so much to me a: now when I eater my 6oth year. A “'sarvodaya 
ashram” ıs taking form for ‘ vanaprastha days”! A new "order" 1s taking place for some 
of us workers—those of us who have beer moved deeply by Jesus Christ and by Gandhi, 
workers of different religions. We have Sund our organized religions insufficient for the 
present demands. We keep our feet within those religioas but we join the right hands of 
fellowship that we may move more fully into the world o: Truth. I know you will be deeply 


~- than the 


interested in all this, for you are one of sech pilgnms. 


This is a short but very informative article. 
Our readers, we know. will await vith real interest the future in- 


instalment.” 
stalment the author promises.—Ep._ 


Modern India is in a revolutica. 
This remarkable growth goes back 
to the days of Ram Mohan Rcy. 
Its roots are with the Buddha aad 
even before. It has been touched 
by the Cameleer of Mecca and the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. Modern civi- 
lization in many forms, and many 
other upsetting forces, have been at 
work for centuries. 


This programme for the New 
Society was definitely initiated end 
put into concrete form by Gandhiji. 
It is my conviction that he is the 
man of the century. History nas 
yet to assess his place in this world 
of the Common Man and great 
upheaval. It was his to carry 
through to a successful conclusion 
the struggle for national freedom. 
For the first time in the histore of 
mankind, and in a time wien 
warfare had come to its climax he 
secured this freedom in love. This 
is an application of the law of love 
that is far more significant for man 
harnessing of atomic 


He calls it ‘‘the first 


energy -n a bomb. 


But Gandhiji took us much farther 
on this old road of human peace. 
He gave us a nation-building pro- 
gramme that touches all of life. He 
declared and worked for a “ caste- 
less, classless society.” When I 
look back upon these thirty years 
in Ind_a, when I think of the slow 
proces: cf the integration of the 
Negro with the White in America, 
then I know what a revolution has 
come to our people at the point of 
brotherly relationships. But Gandhiji 
did not stop there. He saw the 
poverty of the people. He had no 
great nstruments, such as a modern 
goverrment, with which to work. 
He had to deal with nearly naked 
and hangry people. So he started 
where they were: with a takl, 
with the wastes of the village. Here 
again I consider that he worked a 
mirace. And yesterday, when I 
saw almost a whole village at spin- 
ning which had not spun for genera- 
tions, when 1 saw functioning a 
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store of homespun and homewoven 
cloth in a comparatively small and 
remote village, and a modezn Govern- 
ment promoting this acvance, I 
again wondered. 


All this was to be carried to the 
people by means of a new education, 
Basic Education, which I consider, 
as an educationist of some experi- 
ence, the most advanced type of 
education in the world teday. It 
has but begun to realize its poten- 
tialities. But perhaps the most 
telling ‘‘atom-bomb-of-love” was 
his insistence that all this was im- 
possible unless we had “a living 
faith in God (Truth). That meant 
that society could no Icnger be 
secular in the sense that the modern 
West had defined “secular.” The 
Pilgrim of Truth and Love must 
work in the shop, field, ofice and 
market place! 


The Experimenter with Truth 
hinted at the importance of land 
reform. The world is in the throes 
of such a revolution. A la-ge pro- 
portion of mankind today kas car- 
ried through such reform with 
compulsion and much violence. This 
violence had come even to oir own 
land of traditional non-v-olence. 
Vinoba, the most disciplined dis- 
ciple of Gandhiji, walked inzo such 
an area of violence in Telengana. 
To the amazement of all, people 
began to give land for the landless. 
The Bhoodan Movement was born. 
It grew into Sampatit-dan, Sarama- 
dan, Buddhi-dan, Jeevan-dam and 
Grama-dan! 
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When Vinobaji entered Tamilnad 
aktout a year ago, he constantly 
suggested that he had entered a 
pert of India that had a very rich 
caiture, a temple at the heart of 
almost every village, which was a 
region of high learning, and that he 
expected his movement to take an- 
other step forward. For months his 
prophecy did not take form. About 
three months ago, when he entered 
the Madurai District, he again chal- 
lenged us to be the full channe’s of 
the spirit of the people. We went 
to our work with scepticism. But 
on January gth, when Vinobaji was 
on the point of entering the next 
district, Tiruchirapalli, 127 villages 
had offered their lands for redistri- 
but-on that there might be no more 
lancless within their boundaries. 
Ancther significant step forward had 
beem taken. The people had spoken! 
This fact touched Vinobaji and his 
worxers so deeply as they met end 
meditated in a beautiful grove in 
the countryside that they deciced 
to go back for taluk-dan, that is, 
the gift of villages throughout a 
whole taluk. They decided on the 
Tirumangalam Taluk; they went 
back to work. Over a hundred 
workers are in the field and mcre 
are oming. Already over eighty 
villages have given their lands for 
redis:ribution in this area. Thou- 
sands are seriously contemplating 
their duty. I shall give you moze 
of ths remarkable story in the fcl- 
lowinz issue. 


RALPH RICHARD KEITHAN 


THE FIRST BURMESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


PUBLISHED IN INDIA IN 1826 


[Miss E. Pauline Quigly was an Assistant in the library at India House, Lon- 
don, til r944. Her article ıs a romance which throws light on the enterprising work 
of early British and American ckurch missionaries. The followmg note supplied 
by her gives the background of Fer azticle :— 


In December 1955, I submitted =n Essay entitled: j‘ Some Observations on 
Libraries, Manuscripts and Books of Burma from the 3rd Century A.D to 1886” 


to the Ministry of Education (Awards Branch), 


London. The examining 


professor asked for an explanation of the statement in the Essay that Judson’s 
Burmese-Enghsh Dictionary was printed in 1824-26, mentioning that Burmese 
scholars consider the first Burmese-=nglish Dictionary was published m 1852 
Iwas able to support my stacemert by facts related in the attached article: 
“THE FIRST BURMESE-~EFGLISH DICTIONARY OF 1826 PUBLISHED 


IN INDIA.” 


William Carey, the English Baz- 
tist missionary, and his son Felix 
laid the foundation for the develoz- 
ment of printing in India and Buz- 
ma. William Carey, famed ior Lis 
work with the Mission Press, at tue 
Danish settlement of Serampore, a 
* few miles outside Calcutta, is known 
as “the father of Indian printing ” 
and Felix Carey—although less 
famous than his father—is regarded 
as the pioneer of printing in Burma. 


During the forty years tkat 
William Carey resided in Bengal, 
the Press he had established at 
Serampore was not restricted to 
printing the Christian scriptures, for 
Dr. Carey was a Sanskrit scholar, 
possessing also considerable knowl- 
edge of Hindi and Marathi, aad 
under his direction the Seramp>re 
Press printed works in seventeen 


+- vernacular Indian languages, indu- 


Interest has now been aroused in the 1826 edition, which even 
sixty years ago, was listed by omental booksellers as very scarce. 


—ED.] 


ding Oriva, Baluchi and Telugu. 
By 1800, with assistance from other 
missionaries, William Carey had the 
Serampore Press well established: 
books were being printed in lan- 
guages for which types had never 
before been cut; the first Indian 
classic to be printed in Devanagari 
characters, the Ramayana, came 
from the Press, and to Carey is 
attributed the revival of Bengali 
literature, which he made available 
to the public for the first time in 
printed books. 

In 1807, it was decided that the 
work of the English Baptist Mission 
in Indie should be extended to 
Burma, and Felix Carey was one of 
the miss:onaries chosen to establish 
in Rangoon a settlement resembling 
his father’s at Serampore. On the 
arrival of the missionaries in Burma, 
they were well received both by the 
Burmese and the European com- 
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munity. Felix soon realized that 
his knowledge of Hindi end Bengali 
was of little use to him and that 
the Mission could not make progress 
until the workers knew Burmese. 
But there were difficulties in obtain- 
ing a regular teacher, and Felix 
was beset with various domestic 
worries, and became generally 
disheartened and returnec to Seram- 
pore for a while. Later, Le returned 
to Burma and, when he found his 
medical skill was appreciated at 
the Burmese court, he was gradually 
able to progress with the language. 
By 18x1 he had complet2d a draft 
fer a Burmese-English Dictionary 
and was revising it for publication. 
The Mission considered establishing 
a printing press in Ranzoon, but 
Felix advised against this action— 
not because the Burmese Govern- 
ment would object, but because he 
was certain that such < novelty 
would attract the attention of the 
King and his courtiers, anc the press 
would not long be permitted to re- 
main in the hands of the Mission 
before it was requisitioned for the 
use of the court at Amarapura, 
the then capital of the Burmese 
dominions. 


However, after his nex- visit to 
where he made the 
acquaintance of the 
Baptist missionary, Adonizam Jud- 
son, and found that Burmese type 
was already being cut, upon return- 
ing to Rangoon Felix Carey decided 
to establish a press there. and to 
print books in the various languages 


Serampore, 
American 


of Burma. As he had expected, 
this proposal met with interest and 
encouragement from Burmese ofh- 
cials, who made arrangements for 
a press and types to be transported 
from Calcutta to Rangoon. But in 
1813 Felix was summoned to the 
capital to vaccinate the heir to the 
throne, and, when he mentioned the 
printing press to King Bodawpaya, 
the King ordered him to establish 
the press in the capital and to 
reside in Amerapura. Felix Carey, 
perhaps owing to his missionary 
zeal, somewhat optimistically took 
this order to mean that the King 
had given his assent to the printing 
of Christian scriptures in Burmese, 
whereas it really meant that Felix 
and the press were retained at the 
capital under the close observation 
of the court. 


In 1814, Felix Carey again visited 
Serampore and, while there, super- 
vised the printing of his Burmese 
Grammar at the Missior: Press. 
Upon returning to Rangoon, he 
decided to follow the King’s order 
and to settle in Amaraptra. He 
set out to make the journey by 
river, taking his family and the 
printing press with him, but a 
disaster occurred on the way and 
his wife and children were drowned 
and the press lost. The manuscript 
of his Burmese-English Dictionary, 
which was in another boat, was 
saved. King Bodawpaya did what 
lay within his power to compensate 
Felix for his tragic loss and sent 


á 


him to Calcutta to acquire various - 
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items for the Burmese court, which 
included founts of English, Burmeze 
and Siamese type, casting instru- 
ments, presses and compositors and 
typecasters. 


Although Felix Carey, on behalf of 
the English Baptist Mission, was the 
first to introduce a printing press 
into Burma, the Roman Cathc-ic 
missions had been the first to tse 
Burmese type (for books which they 
printed in 1776), but the actual 
printing had been undertaken in 
Italy. To Felix Carey is due the 
introduction of printing in Burma; 
but rather, it may be said, he paved 
the way for its greater development 
by the American Baptist Mission 
under the direction of Dr. Judon. 
The press established by the Areri- 
can missionaries in Burma con- 
tinued to publish books in Burmese 
and English for nearly a century, 
and became famous for its assccia- 
tion with various editions of the 
Burmese-English and English-Bur- 
mese Dictionaries. But it was the 
Baptist Mission centred at Seram- 
pore that may lay claim to the 
publication of the first Burmese- 
English Dictionary, which was 
brought about in the followings cir- 
cumstances. 


Felix Carey did not live to com- 
plete the manuscript of his Burmese- 
English Dictionary, and Dr. Judson 
made use of the material wher. com- 
piling a more comprehensive dic- 
tionary. But even in Judson’s 
hands the dictionary was not des- 
tined to be published; for, with the 
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outbreak oi the First Anglo-Burmese 
War in 1824, Judson, together with 
other foreigners, was confined to 
prison by the Burmese Government, 
and the Mission thought it advisable 
for the press and type to be sent 
away to Calcutta, from whence it 
had been received as a gift from 
the Serampore brethren. There, 
under the supervision of the Rev. 
J. Wade, the first Burmese-English 
Dictionary was printed and publish- 
ed in 1826. 


Copies of this dictionary are ex- 
tremely rare, although it may be 


found in old-established Oriental 
libraries. The title-page reads as 
follows :— 


A Dictionary of the Burman Lan- 
guage, with explanations in English. 
Compiled from the Manuscripts of A. 
Judson, D.D. and of other missiona- 
ries in Burmah. Profits devoted to 
the support of the Burman Mission, 
Calcutta: Printed at the Baptist Mis- 
sion Press, Circular Road; and sold 
by Messrs. W. Thacker and Co., St. 
Andrew’s Library, Calcutta; and by 
the American Missionaries in Burmah. 
1826. 


An odd fact about this first edition 
of the Burmese-English Dictionary 
of 1826 is that apparently for more 
than three-quarters of a century no 
reference to it was ever made either 
by Judson himself or his associates, 
with the result that its existence 
was cverlooked and scholars came 
to assume that Judson’s dictionary, 
published posthumously in Moul- 
main in 1852, was the first Burmese- 
English dictionary. This assump- 
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tion on the part of scholars of 
Burmese is understandable because 
Judson himself had written in his 
preface to the 1852 edition — 

It is exceedingly difficult to settle 
the orthography of a languege which 
has never been printed and in which 
there are no grammars nor dictionaries. 


And when the American. Baptist 
Mission Press published another 
edition of Judson’s dicticnary in 
1883, it was entitled the “Second 
Edition,” thus ignoring the existence 
of the 1826 edition, which, ia actual 
fact, made the 1883 edition a third 
edition. Dr. Judson’s son, 2dward 
Judson, in his publication Adontram 
Judson, the Great Misstorary of 
Burma, made no reference what- 
ever to the dictionary published in 
his father’s name in 1826; m fact, 
he states that his father Cid not 
live to complete the *“Eurman 
Dictionary. ..he finished the English 
and Burmese part, but the Barmese 
and English part was left in an 
unfinished state.” 


Now it is interesting to speculate 
on the reasons for the silence about 
the dictionary published in 1826, 
and to do this fully, it is essential 
to know the contents of the preface 
to the dictionary, which was written 
by the Rev. J. Wade, and dated 
“Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1825.” Apart 
from technicalities relating tə the 
construction of Burmese, which 
are of interest only to language 
specialists, the rest of the preface is 
of general interest, and it read=:— 


The principal materials of the fellow- 
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ing work was originally furnished in 
MS. by the Rev. Dr. Judson, and 
designed for the use of the American 
Missionaries in Burmah. 


The late war, however, having 
brought a number of gentlemen into 
that country who are desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the Burman 
language, the demand for a work of 
this kind has now become very 
extensive; and the Supreme Govern- 
ment of Bengal having promised most 
liberal patronage, it has been deemed 
advisable by the friends of the Burman 
mission, and of Dr. Judson, that the 
work should be immediately published, 
although he was not in circumstances 
to supetintend the publication of it 
himself. [A footnote is added here, 
stating: “Dr. Judson was one of those 
unhappy individuals at Ava who were 
put into confinement by the Burmans 
at the opening of the present war.” ] 
.--It is allowed that it would have 
been highly improper to follow this 
advice, had it not been fully known 
that the only object Dr. Judson had, 
in preparing his manuscript, was to 
promote the interests and designs of 
the Burman mission.... 


For that part of this volume which 
was not supplied by Dr. Judson, we 
are principally indebted to the late 
Mr. F. Carey, and the late Rev. J. 
Colman, who were koth well acquainted 
with the Burman language. 


The earliest reference mentioning 
the 1826 dictionary which has, so 
far, been traced was published in 
1gog in The American Bapitst 
Misston Press, Rangoon, Burma, 
1816-1908 by F. D. Phinney, where 
it is stated that the printing press 
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(a gift of the Serampore Mission) 
established in Rangoon had been 
the beginning of the American 
Baptist Mission Press in Burna :— 

...but the war of 1824-26 between 
England and Burma put a stop to its 
operations, and both press and types 
were taken back to Calcutta for < time. 
Here with other works a Burmese 
Dictionary was printed from Dr. 
Judson’s manuscript, under the super- 
vision of the Rev. J. Wade...during 
Dr. Judson’s imprisonment. 

In the preface to the 1825 dic- 
tionary there are interesting indica- 
tions of possible reasons why silence 
was maintained about its pvblica- 
tion. First, the slight reference to 
Felix Carey. It may be assumed 
that quite an extensive part of the 
material used for the dictionary was 
taken from the manuscript he had 
prepared, and, perhaps, Judscn was 
embarrassed to learn that tke dic- 
tionary had been published :n his 
name with only slight referemce to 
Felix. Alternatively, Judsom and 
other missionaries may have Jisp- 
proved of even the slight m2ntion 
of “Mr. F. Carey” in the preface, 
because Felix was not well regarded 
in missionary circles, having given 
up his proselytizing work and eatered 
the service of the Buddhist mcnarch 
at the Burmese capital. Judson may, 
therefore, have deemed it prefer- 
able not to take undue notice of the 
dictionary. 


Second, with regard to “the most 
liberal patronage” promised by “the 
Supreme Government of Beagal,” 
the author has failed to trace emong 
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contemporary records any disburse- 
ment by the government for a 
Burmese dictionary. Did the ‘‘liberal 
patronage” of the government not 
actually materialize? And, did “the 
number of gentlemen. ..desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the Bur- 
man language” prove far less than 
was expected? If so, perhaps the 
publication of the dictionary was 
a dead loss, and those concerned 
thought it best thenceforward to 
forget all about it. 


Finally, “the number of gentle- 
men. . .desirous of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the Burman language” who 
had arrived in Burma were almost 
certainly British troops intent on 
waging war against the Burmese; 
but Adoniram Judson was an Ameri- 
can missionary, whose policy it was 
to establish friendly relations with 
the Burmese. Perhaps, therefore, 
Judson disapproved of the British 
government assisting in the publi- 
cation of his dictionary for the use 
of British forces. If this were so, 
perhaps it was considered diplomatic 
to ignore the dictionary containing 
a preface which associated its author 
with British military designs in 
Burma, and not until 1909, when 
the political situation had consi- 
derably changed in Burma—the 
monarchy had been deposed and the 
country annexed by the British— 
would th2 missionaries wish to recall 
Judson’s first Burmese-English Dic- 
tionary. 


Whatever may have been the 
reason for overlooking the dictionary 
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of 1826, it should not be ignored. 
Its 400 pages afford a basis for 
studying the interesting linguistic 
changes which took place in the 
English interpretation of Burmese 
words owing to the fast changing 
political situation in Burma between 
the First Anglo-Burmese War of 
1824-26, when the dictionary was 
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originally published, and the Second 
Anglo-Burmese War of 1852, the 
date of the so-called “‘first ” edition. 
For this reason alone the Burmese- 
English Dictionary published in 
India in 1826 is a usefu historical 
and linguistic record. 


E. PAULINE QUIGLY 


ENGLISH IN INDIAN EDUCATION 


It is refreshing to note the Union 
Education Minister Maulana Abul Ka- 
lam Azad laying stress on the role of 
English in education, especially in the 
school curriculum. Addressirg recently 
the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, Maulana Azad considered it neces- 
sary that every pupil in the secondary 
stage should 


study English if we are not to Icse our con- 
tacts with the currents of modern thought end 
the great scientific progress of -he Western 
world It would, in my opinicn, be shutting 
our eyes to reality if we refuse z:o recognize 
that in the context of our moderr needs, En- 
glish, Hind: and another modern Indian lan- 
guage must be studied by every Indian citi- 
zen who goes beyond the elemenfary stage I 
am happy to say that all the State Govern- 
ments have agreed with this viev and mea 
sures are now in hand for giving 2ffect to it 


Prime Minister Nehru, it may be re- 
called, expressed similar sentiments las’ 
year, speaking at the Education Min- 
isters’ Conference. He said taen:— 


It is obvious that higher traininz in science, 
technology, etc, cannot be given today and 
for some years to come without knowledge 
of a foreign language. For this and other 
reasons, it seems to me essentia for us to 
continue, in a big way, the adequate teaching 
of English as a second language. I say English 
because that is the easiest foreign Janguege 
for us to learn and is the most mmportant 


However eager some enthusiasts may 
have been in the first flush cf freedom 


to vote Hindi the official language of 
the country, since then, on second 
thoughts, several elder statesmen have 
spoken of the unwisdom of replacing 
English by Hindi. Vice-Chancellors of 
some of the Indian Universities have 
also pronounced in favour of retaining 
English as the medium of instruction in 
colleges and universities. Their warning 
should be heeded. 


Further, we should also remember 
that Indian unity owes much to the 
Erglish language and will suffer if its 
use in administration, trade, education, 
etc., were restricted. Yet another reason 
—the spirit of cur genius hes been ex- 
pressing itself in recent times through 
English rather than in any other lan- 
guage, ever since the unifying role of 
Sanskrit declined. India’s nation-builders 
from Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Gandhiji 
have written more in the English lan- 
guage than in their own. And the same is 
true of Pandit Nehru, who has served 
India by writing his books in English. 
They have not only brought him de- 
served praise; they have helped foreign- 
ers in discovering the real India. If 
India is to fulfil her spiritcal mission 
in the world, English must continue to 
occupy the honourable place which it 
has enjoyed. 


IN PRAISE OF SUBSTANTIAL 
INEQUALITIES OF INCOME 


[Dr. L. Delgado, a Bntish educationist and an international banker, has 
contributed to our pages some valuable articles. They are of value to all 
citizens and publicists interested in creating new conditions in old countries. 
But here in India his ideas have a special significance. Only last April he wrote 
how Marxianism is already effete; in our issue of July 1955, on ‘‘ The Material- 
istic Conception of Economics.” His first contribution in January 1950 was on 
“Economics, Ethics and Politics.” A‘! these are instinct with living, provocative 
ideas. In the essay which follows, cur esteemed author presents well-reasoned 
arguments against levelling down hzman earnings, which leads to a cultural 
levelling-down. How much should the State relieve the individual of the need 
to do for himself? With an econamic problem an ethical problem anses. 
He closes with some ideas on present-day conditions in India which are worthy 
of attention by every Chief and Finance Minister, as by the leaders who rule at 


New Delhi.—Ep.] 


“What do they know of England 
who only England know?” the post 
has asked. What, indeed! And whet 
do they know of the Welfare State 
who do not know the alternatives 
foregone ? 


The concept of the Welfare State 
has fired the imagination of people 
everywhere as little else has done 
for centuries, except, perhaps, the 
idea of liberty. The philosophy it 
enshrines has been acclaimed in the 
East with the fervour of a religious 
belief, with which, indeed, it has 
much in common. Everyone is 
familiar with the benefits that it 
confers upon mankind, and especizl- 
ly on peoples with a poor standa-d 
of living. But these advantages have 
not been attained without the sac- 
rifice of considerable moral and mate- 
rial values. 


A Welfare State may be said to 


~ exist where the government ensures 


that certain elementary needs of 
goods and services necessary for a 
full life, such as housing, sanitation, 
body-building foods, schooling and 
medical ettention, are available to 
all, irrespective of the income of the 
recipient. This is mainly achieved 
through fiscal policy, whereby the 
rich are cbliged to transfer a certain 
portion cf their wealth (usually of 
their income), by way of taxation, 
to the State, which then proceeds to 
spend the money on behalf of the 
less well-to-do. This is an over- 
simplification of the mechanism in- 
volved, but the essential effect is 
that wealth is transferred from one 
class to another. 

The inescapable fact that re- 
sources are scarce relatively to wants 
creates an economic problem, and 
because of it an ethical problem 
also arises. If economic resources, 
including labour, were not limited, 
no problem at all would arise. The 
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millionaire could still have his yachts 
and his palaces, and the pcor manen- 
joy leisure, adequate hous:ng and, in 
fact, all the comforts that his more 
fortunate brothe> enjoyed, in the 
same way that bcth enjoy fresh air, 
sunshine and other natural gifts. 
In fact, there would be no poor. 
But economic goods and services are 
not unlimited; a more equal distri- 
bution therefore involves a smaller 
share of the goods to the rich. 


This is the economic prodlem. The 
ethical problem arises az a later 
stage. It is right that all men should 
be able to live a reasonably full life. 
Above a certain standard, however, 
the issue arises cf how much the 
State should do for the mdividual 
and how little the indivicual need 
do for himself. Apart from this con- 
sideration, there also acises the 
problem whether zhe State is more 
important than the irdividuals 
which make it up, but that is a 
question beyond the scop2 of this 
article. 


However much we crit:cize and 
condemn substantial inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth, it is pos- 
sible from an eccncimic poirt of view 
to point to factors that jus-ify their 
continuance. In ths first place, they 
are a necessary basis of an adequate 
scheme of saving. In all modern 
industrial communities, e lerge pro- 
portion of the total saving that 
provides the capital necessary for 
industry is done semi-autornatically 
by the rich, and a more even distri- 
bution of wealth might dim:-nish the 
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volume of saving and so react injuri- 
ously on industrial efficiency. It can 
be argued that the role of capitalist 
can be played by the State, and, 
indeed, in many countries this has 
happened. Both in India and in 
the United Kingdom many large 
industries are nationalized, though 
room is left for considerable private 
enterprise. But it is by no means 
certain that the State is better fitted 
to run industry than the private 
individual. One of the main reasons is 
that the individuals nominated by 
the State to occupy the higher indus- 
trial posts are men wha have not 
normally been trained for this pur- 
pose. It is fatally easy to cover a loss 
made by such an undertaking by 
calling upon the taxpayer. The heads 
are not likely to take the risks in- 
separable from enterprise and prog- 
ress. If they do and miscalculate, 
tkey may be dismissed, and theirs is 
not the possible reward of large 
profits if they are right. Such men 
tend to play for safety—-but progress 
does not lie that way. The entre- 
preneurial function is not found 
among state officials. 


In a country with a high standard 
of life, as in the United Kingdom or 
the U.S.A., vast amounts of capital 
are found by a multitude of private 
individuals subscribing comparative- 
ly small amounts each, buz this con- 
tribution is not available in coun- 
tries with low average incomes. In 
such countries, capital has to be 
found either by the very rich or by 
the State. 


x 
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Another point that must be made 
is that, since the corrective for in- 
equalities of income is found ia high 
taxation, the provider of capital is 
not encouraged to invest if mach oí 


the return is to be taken away from. 


him. Risk-taking is the pr-ce of 
progress, and the capitalist w-ll not 
take risks if the reward is not 
adequate. 


It can also be argued that inequal- 
ities in the distribution of wealth 
are, at any rate in part, a reflectior 
of the differences in ability, eaergy. 
enterprise and thrift that exist 
between different people. Even © 
all are levelled to the same eccnomic 
stratum, it will not be long before 
deviations upwards and own- 
wards appear, owing to these per- 
sonal differences. It is true that 
these differences will not be so 
great as before, because of fiscal 
policy, but they will certainly exist. 


>It is right that some considerable 


4- 


difference should exist or theze will 
be a serious danger of the drying up 
of the springs of wealth. It is said 
that when Chaliapin was affered, 
during the early days of the Russian 
Revolution, the same wage as the 
doorkeeper of the opera house, he 
remarked that in that case he would 
do the latter’s job. On this point, 
Professor Sidgwick said that he 
objected to socialism, not because it 
would divide the product of in- 
dustry unfairly, but becaase it 
would have so much less to divide. 
In the present. imperfect state of 
mankind, this is true. Some in- 
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centive is necessary if we are to work 
a little harder. AW men are brothers, 
but they are not equal. 


Another reason that has been 
suggested to justify the continu- 
ance of substantial inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth is that 
such inequalities provide the econom- 
ic basis of the development of the 
arts and standards of good taste. 
This is true on the assumption that 
the wealthy classes make use of their 
wealth to patronize the arts and 
learning and to set high social stand- 
ards. How far this assumption is 
justified will depend largely on the 
standards of education prevailing. 
Where learning is despised, wealth 
will be used in degrading pleasures ; 
and, where this is so, there is little 
hope that the State would do better. 
Where learning is appreciated and the 
standard of taste is high—and the 
two nearly always go together—the 
wealthy become the patrons of the 
arts. If the Renaissance in Europe 
was prodigal in the works of art 
that it lef: behind, it was because 
the rich were able and willing to 
finance gerius. The period of the Re- 
naissance, beginning in the twelfth 
century and reaching its zenith in 
the fifteenth century, was one in 
which there were very great in- 
equalities of income. Wealth was 
concentrated in princely and ducal 
hands and in the hierarchy of the 
Church, and it was they who en- 
couraged the painters, poets, writers, 
architects and sculptors, especially 
in Italy, whose works we so much 
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admire. Less wealth in the hands 
of these people, and we would have 
been denied those treasures that 
have served as examples to later 
generations. In Englard in the 
sixteenth and seventeetk centuries 
many large houses kept one or more 
resident musicians, whoze duty it 
was to celebrate importent family 
occasions in song and music. Hence 
the madrigal: it was the golden age 
of music in England. Later still, 
in the Germany that erded in 1870, 
the princely courts, episcopal and 
archducal, encouraged great com- 
posers—Bach, Beethover, Wagner, 
among others—by giving zhem posts 
at court. In the more chilling at- 
mosphere of the market place all 
these would probably haze blushed 
unseen. During the whole of this 
time, the princes of the Church 
continued to be great pat-ons of the 
arts, as many wonderful paintings, 
frescoes, carvings, must, to say 
nothing of wonderful bui-dings, are 
witness. It may not kave been es- 
sentially Christian, but w-thout this 
spirit life would hav2 been less 
worth while. It must not be forgot- 
ten that all the earliest universities 
started as monastic or regal founda- 
tions: they were the pattern on 
which all our modern seats of learn- 
ing have been Zounded. Scholar- 
ship was centred in these Schools, 
and, limited though it was, yet 
it was to spread to all classes in 
succeeding ages. 


Asia also is full of 2xamples of 
the influence of rich ralers who 
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encouraged artists, architects, poets 
and musicians, particularly in Persia 
and India. Magnificent palaces, 
wonderful gardens and fountains 
exist to extol the taste of these men. 
The Taj Mahal and innumerable 
temples throughout South-east Asia 
provide manifestations of a very 
high degree of civilization. 


In more modern times, the Indus- 
trial Revolution in Europe ushered 
in a race of men with enough money 
left after financing their own in- 
dustry, in itself a social service of 
the highest order, to indulge in the 
building of large houses with “land- 
scape” gardens and ornamental 
waters. In England particrlarly, 
they were the patrons of the great 
portrait painters, Reynolds, Ga:ns- 
borough, and others, and of crafts- 
men such as Chippendale. 


The industrialists of yesterday 
have also left posterity in their debt. 


Carnegie, Rockefeller and Tata have . 


all aided learning munificently, fol- 
lowed a generation later by Ford, 
Nuffeld, Trent and Gulbenkian. 
Ford and Gulbenkian are from 
countries where penal taxatior does 
not exist. Nuffield, an Englishman, 
is able to continue his Lenefactions 
to learning and medicine fror funds 
laid aside by him in the past for 
this purpose. 

In Western Europe, muca more 
cannot be expected along these 
lines, The very rich no longer exist. 
But in India fiscal policy has nct been 
taken to the same length and dzfence 
expenditure does not take an inordinate 


| 
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proportion of the national income. As 
social income grows, differences in 
wealth will emerge as reflections of 
differing degrees of diligence and 
ability. It will be througn the 
richer men at the top that scholar- 
ship, art and industry will rise {o 
new heights. A time will come :n 
Indian development when external 
aid will no longer be necessary. 
Capital accumulation will come from 
within, and it will be largelv these 
men who will provide it. And with 
extended and improved educaticn, 
aided by the examples of the past, 
all the adornments of a truly great 
civilization—painting, music. poetry, 
literature, medicine and high social 
standards in general—will flourish 
for the benefit of all. From here, 
too, could come the salvation of the 
cottage industries of the country. 
The better-off can be the patrons of 
the village craftsmen who, although 
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their cost of production is high, can 
yet provide a limited quantity of 
articles of high quality—often, espe- 
cially in the case of metal work and 
to a lesser extent in textiles, to 
special order. 


It may be said that there is no 
need now for the very rich, since 
many of their functions can be 
exercised either by the State or by 
public bodies. We have already seen 
why this is likely to be difficult in 
so far as capital raising for industry 
is concerned. It is true that libraries 
and schools and research institutes 
can be, and are, provided by the 
State, but there are many functions of 
the wealthy that cannot be performed 
so well by a soulless corporation. 
There is, indeed, much to be said 
for substantial inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth. 


L. DELGADO 


TO SEE OURSELVES 


The ability to laugh at oneself :s a 
rare acquisition. Indians are considered 
more inclined to philosophy than hu- 
mour. But in this modern world with 
all its manifold problems, laughter at 
one’s own expense is essential to keep 
one’s sanity. Shri V. V. John’s account 
in the February 1957 issue of Ques-, of 
an imaginary visit of Socrates to modern 
India, is therefore opportune. He ex- 
poses the Indian foibles, brings them to 
ridicule by the hypothetical impressions 
of Socrates. 


The Indian’s passion for talking at 
length on every subject under the sun 
without paying the least attention to the 
interest of his listeners, his utter un- 
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willingness to be a listener at any time, 
his craze for holding meetings and form- 
ing committees where no questions or 
answers zre thought of, but speeches are 
tirelessly iterated—-these are some of 
the Indian characteristics dealt with. 
We do not realize how ridiculous a 
hunger strike can be when undertaken 
for every trivial thing, how energy- 
wasting public processions at the least 
provocation, until we see them, as it 
were, through the eyes of a foreigner. 
For little escapes Socrates’ attention: 
the way we overdo our hospitality, deal 
with the language problem or are still 
undecided about the position of English. 


R.J. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN THE 


CRISIS 


OF OUR TIMES 


[Dr. V. V. Bhatt, whose thoughtzul article, ‘Civilization on Trial,’ ap- 
peared in our last issue. d scusses here, :n the hght of the Indian heritage 
of wisdom, the contributior which human attitude and thought can mace to 
the successful meeting of th: pressing ckallenge of our day.—Ep ] 


As Huxley puts it, “A machine 
may be exquisitely ingenicus and of 
admirable workmanship, but if 
people refuse to use it, cr use it 
badly, it will be almost or com- 
pletely useless.” 


Socialist democracy, machinery 
for international co-operaticn, simul- 
taneous and compiete disarma- 
ment by all countries—all these 
changes demand large-scale organiza- 
tion, which will be futile urless man 
is prepared to work them in their 
proper spirit. A mere chanze in the 
institutional pattern, though neces- 
sary, is not sufficient. [nstitutiors 
are after all means which can be 
used for diverse ends and ~he ends 
for which they are used depend 
upon the men who work them. A 
change in man is thus the sine qua 
non of social uplift. “ Every institu- 
tional change,” writes Lew.s Mum- 
ford, “will be insufficient unless we 
bring to it a fully awakened and 
constantly renewed perscnality.” 
“Man as he exists today,” says Dr. 
Radhakrishnan in Eastern Feligtons 
and Western Thought, “is not ca- 
pable of survival. He must change 
or perish.” 


The activity of man today is 
purposeless and devoid of any mean- 


ing. He has lost hold of the 
kingdom of ends. He has izrored 
and thought nothing about fhcse 
vital experiences which mar is 
capable of attaining, that give him 
a glimpse of the immanent-transcen- 
dent principle of integration in the 
light of which he can share his 
conduct and mould his Efe. 7 All 
that we are,” says the Dhammapada, 
“is the result of what we have 
thought.” And if a man hes not 
thought about the Ultimate Rea ity, 
his life bears upon it the stano of 
unreality. His rationalist philosoahy 
prevents him from fathoming the 
regions that lie beyond the gresp of 
reason; his scientific spirit forbids 
nis rising above the reaim of his 
senses, His secular humanism is 
powerless to give him an immoveble 
iaith that might sustain his Hfe. 
‘With these self-created inhibi-icns, 
he has blocked the strait gate end 
the narrow way which lead unt» Ife. 
He has become grossly materiaiszic. 
“Man has sunk into indiffereac2,”’ 
writes Alexis Carrel in Man_ the 
Unknown, “to almost every-h:ng 
except money.” 


The pleasures of the senses and 
tae acquisition and possession of 
the objects of these pleasures aave 
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become the absorbing pursuit of 
man. These sense-gratifying re- 
sources being limited, man looks 
upon his fellow being as a pctential 
competitor whom he must dominate 
and enslave if he is to enjoy his 
sense life untrammelled. Aad this 
leads to the exploitation of man by 
man, of class by class and of nation 
by nation. To snatch awar mate- 
rial objects from fellow beir.gs and 
to bring them under subjection men 
resort to violence and inveni pro- 
gressively more monstrous weapons 
of destruction and death. H:s Staze 
worship and unreasoned national- 


ism fill the void left in man’s 
life by abandoned superstitions 
and uprooted beliefs. Nationalism 


becomes his religion and i: takes 
the forms of communism or fascism. 
On the altar of the God-Staze, men 
is prepared to sacrifice his very life: 
The world thus is broken up inzo 
fragments by narrow interrational 
and domestic walls, and wars and 
conflicts seem to be the inevitable 
outcome of the modern wav of life 
or of modern civilization. The re- 
sult of the mechanistic cosmology of 
modern science is that the universe 
has come to be regarded as a great 
machine pointlessly grinding its way 
towards ultimate stagnation and 
death. With the invention of the 
atom bomb, the whole human race, 
for the first time in its histcry, has 
been presented with a choice te- 
tween life and death. If we fail to 
meet this challenge with courage 
and determination, if we fail 
to strengthen our will <o live 
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and to survive by making radical 
changes in our lives, our purposes 
and our irstitutions, and if we fail 
to make these changes in time— 
time now being of the essence of 
survival—we are sure to commit an 
act of suicide in an attempt at 
mutual extermination with the 
deadly weapons that have.now been 
put into our hands, 


The ultimate cause of the malaise 
of our civilization is to be sought 
in the soul of man. ‘The present 
crisis in human affairs,” writes Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, “is due to a pro- 
found crisis in human consciousness, 
a lapse from the organic wholeness 
of life.” Alexis Carrel writes: “The 
disharmony in the world of consci- 
ousness is a phenomenon character- 
istic of our time.” The lack of peace 
and harmony within the soul of man 
finds expression in the lack of peace 
and harmony in the world. The 
soul of man is restless because 
heis pursuing a mirage, taking appear- 
ance for reality, ‘deluded as he 
is by ignorance,” as the Bhagavad- 
Gita says. To attain peace and in- 
tegrity, man must undergo a trans- 
mutation. The purposes and ends 
which animate his life must be alter- 
ed in the kght of the knowledge of 
the Ultimate Reality. 


What is this knowledge? 


Here we have the unimpeachable 
testimony of an unbroken line of 
seers and mystics, prophets and 
founders of religions of all ages and 
all climes. Their expressions reveal 
a remarkable unity of spirit. The 
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Ultimate Reality, they say is ineffa- 
ble, immutable, sterna], formless. 
“Nescio, nescio” (I am ignorant) 
was what Saint Bernard wrote of 
the Ultimate Realty. “© Neti, neti” 
(Not this, not this) was tke verdict 
of Yagnavalkya. The Pseudo- 
Dionysius speaks of the “ super- 
lucent darkness cf silence.” This 
Absolute is to be found in the 
depths of our being. The search for 
the Absolute is a process of self- 
discovery, self-definition,  self-ful- 
filment. The incarnated self and 
the Universal Seif are one; the 
identity of all creation, the unity of 
life—these are facts of spiritual 
experience. This spiritual experi- 
ence cannot be attained Ly reason 
or argumentation. The intellect, 
Bergson wrote, is characterized 
by a natural inability to compre- 
hend life. Reasor is no substitute 
for experience; its function is to 
interpret and express our experi- 
ences in a coherent form. Spiritual 
experience does not reject reason; it 
goes beyond reasor. This -dea can- 
not be reached by mere reasoning, 
says the Upanishad. 


“Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you!” “Love try neigh- 
bour as thyself’’—these Bulical in- 
junctions now get their meaning and 
content. When we set out on this 
high endeavour of realizing in our 
inmost self the Supreme Eeing and 
the unity of life, love Eecomes the 
spontaneous expression of cur being, 
and in the service of markind we 
attain self-fulfilment. Self-filfilment 
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then, is the object of our life, the 
destiny of man. This search for self- 
discovery will bring into our lives 
harmony and integrity; the inner 
conflicts will resolve themselves into 
tranquility; and we shall become 
transformed beings. Our “‘illusicns 
will burn into illumination of joy 
and our desires will ripen into fruits 
of love.” The world is supported by 
such transformed beings, says the 
Mahabharata; our very survival 
depends upon such purified and rere 
souls. St. John says in his First 
Epistle: “...the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereoi: put he 
that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” “Much more than science, 
art and religious rites, moral beauty 
is the basis of civilization,” writes 
Alexis Carrel. 


This ancient land of India realized 
long ago that the purpose of human 
life is the relentless search for Truth. 
The Upanishadic sages whisper to 
us that behind the changing and 
shifting, transient and fleeting 
phenomena of this universe is the 
Ultimate Reality, eternal, immut- 
able, unchanging and indescribable. 
Here is the refrain of the Chandogua 
Upanishad : “That art thou,’ you 
are the Ultimate Reality. In the 
depths of our being, they say, is 
the Atman, our true self, which is 
one with Brahman, the Universal 
Self. 


“When the sun and the mocn 
have both set, the fire has gone out 
and speech has stopped, Yagna- 
valkya, what serves as the light for 
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~ aman?” 


“The Self serves as his ight.” 
( Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad ) 


This Upanishad tells us that 
wealth, husband or wife, et2., are 
dear to us not for their owa saks 
but because of the Spirit in them. 
This Atman, from which words turn 
back along with the mind, having 
not reached it, this it is which we 
have to see and hear, reflezt and 
meditate upon. The search for tke 
inmost self, self-discovery, is the 
summum bonum of life. One wko 
sees his own self in all creation 
attains self-realization in lcve and 
service of mankind. He becomes 
one who works for the well-being of 
all creation. And to him wao 
experiences the unity of lfe, tae 
identity of all creation, whence can 
there come sorrow, whence d2lusion? 
He becomes Sat-Chit-Anand: Truzh, 
Awareness and Bliss. 


This spirit of the Upanishadic 
sages appeared again in this country, 
to serve as a beacon to suffercng 
and distracted humanity. Wken 
Gandhiji saw the torment, tke agoay, 
the torture through which mank-nd 
is passing, when he heard that zhe 
creation “groaneth and travaileta,” 
he cried out in sore anguish: “Waat 
has man made of manr” With 
truthfulness unto death, w-th mov- 
ing gentleness, abounding compas- 
sion and fearless courage, ke started 
on the kigh adventure of “wiring 
out every tear from every eye,’ of 
releasing the energies of man for 
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that highest spiritual endeavour 
which is his destiny. 

While the sea roared, the storm 
raged and the darkness shuddered 
with lightning, he embarked on his 
high endeavour, all alone, beckoned 
on by the kindred spirits of old, 
in search of the unseen shore of 
what appeared to man to be a shore- 
less ocean. And lo! he had the 
thrilling vision of the distant, erst- 
while-unseen shore, a vision which 
became all the brighter as his ad- 
venture grew in depth and inten- 
sity. And to his fellow sailors, 
groping in the dark, he gave the 
message that Truth is both the Pole 
Star and the unseen shore and that 
love is the boat in which we have 
to cross the high seas of life. 


“When tempest roams in the path- 
less sky and ships get wrecked in 
trackless waters while death is 
abroad,” we are safe if we act up 
to the message of Gandhiji, our 
spiritual father, as we call him. 
He gave his life as “a ransom for 
many,” and kindled the lamp of 
love with his life. Did he not say, 
“My life is my message”? His life 
was a veritable sacrifice on the altar 
of Truth and his death made him 
immortal through a noble martyr- 
dom, so manly, so elevating, so sub- 
lime, that, if it is remembered, our 
civilization can stand even the worst 
of trials. The mind will no longer be 
at the end of its tether but will 
awaken from the nightmare of the 
threatening deluge. 

V. V. Buatr 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


[The following article was received through the courtesy of the Consul- 
General of the Feceral Repablic of West Germany, Herr W. Von Pochhammer. 
It sketches the recent literary history of Germany. Germans have made an- 
forgettable contritutions te human culture in many fields. The cultural root 
from which sprzng Goethe and Heine, Bach and Beethoven, Eckhart znd 
Leibnitz, Helmholtz and Plenck, can be looked to confidently for future men of 
genius who will make as glcrious contributions to world culture in the days to 


come.—ED. ] 


A student of modern German 
literature does wisa to star- with the 
authors who attained <n inter- 
national reputation before the last 
World War. Two of them at that 
time obtained the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, a fact which coatributed 
to the spreading of their fame. They 
are Thomas Manr, born in 1875, 
and Hermann Hesse, born in 1877. 


Thomas Mann, who åiec a short 
time ago, became famous through 
his novel Buddenbrooks (r901), in 
which he describes the rise and fall 
of a middle-class merchant family 
in a manner resembling tkat later 
used by Galsworthy in his Forsyte 
Saga. Among those of hes works 
which appeared during ard after 
the Second World War the Indian 
legend The Transposed Heaas (1940) 
and the four-volume novel Joseph 
and His Brothers deserve special 
mention. In the last-named work, 
he retells the Old Testamert story 
of Joseph in a mcdern setting, but 
gives the actions of the protegonists 
a psychological motivation. Though 
he treats the subject with respect 
for the religious theme, the ironic 


attitude of a great modern mind is 
clearly apparent. 


After Thomas Mann had left 
Germany during the Hitler régime, 
he wrote the novel Dr. Faustus, the 
biography of a young German musi- 
cian during the period between the 
two World Wars. In this he trizs 
to explain the political and ems- 
tional disturbances which occurred 
in Germany during this time. This 
novel, written in a very personal 
style which makes it difficult to 
understand, was for a time a besz- 
seller in the United States. In 
Germany its appeal was consider- 
ably less as the public gained the 
impression that the author had lost 
touch with his nation during his 
exile, so that his criticism was one- 
sided, and that he was, therefore, 
unable properly to assess the forces ' 
moulding German history at that 
period. 

Hermann Hesse, who also has 
inherited the ancient tradition o 
German literature, is especially dis- 
tinguished for his classical, cultivat- 
ed prose. Through his father, whc 
was a missionary in India, he has 
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close connections with that country 
and has written an attractive ver- 
sion of the Buddha legend, Sid- 
dharta, published in 1922. His aim 
is to find a new spiritual basis foz 
the disrupted world of our time, 
and on this path to perfection he 
has profited much by Indian philos- 
ophy. 

His last great work—one of the 
most profound in modern Germaa 
literature—is A Game of Glass Beads 
(1943), a vision of the year 2,000. 
At this time spiritual culture hes 
withdrawn to a special “ province’ 
for which talented children are 
especially educated. As new crea- 
tive forces have become rare, the 
“chosen ” are chiefly occupied with 
rearranging the rich inheritance of 
past cultures into ever new combina- 
tions and symbolisms——as though an 
expert were playing with brigat 
glass beads and forming them info 
new and surprising patterns. The 
narrative describes the life of the 
most successful master of the game, 
who, however, discovers its inner 
emptiness and tears himself free 
from this artificial world. 


Of the great number of German 
authors, certain ones, most of them 
still living, merit special menticn. 
They were nearly all born betwe2n 
1885 and 1906, and lived throuzh 
the Second World War and the 
political catastrophe of 1945, a 
catastrophe which seriously shook 
the foundations of German cultu-al 
and moral life. The hardships of 


. these years have awakened strong 
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religious sentiments in one group of 
these authors, and they express 
these sentiments in words which 
bear a more or less Christian stamp. 


Werner Bergengruen, born in 
1892, is a master of the historical 
novel who recognizes the hand of 
God in the course of history. But 
his novels speak to mocern men in 
an intelligible language. Thus he 
describes the chaos of the Black 
Death in Berlin in the year 1525 in 
his book In Heaven and on Earth 
(1940), so that the reader experi- 
ences the distress of the people of 
those times as though it were our 
own. In his novel The Great Tyrant 
(1935), he arraigns the dictatorship 
of Hitler in the person of a Renais- 
sance tyrant. 


Elisabeth Langgasser, who was 
born in 1899, followed the example 
of a famous authoress, Gertrud von 
le Fort, in becoming converted to 
the Catholic faith. She describes 
this conversion in her novel The 
Indeltble Seal (1947). 


Reinheld Schneider, born in 1902, 
speaks of guilt and atonement and 
God’s mercy in his poems, in his 
book The Island Empire (England) 
and in his study Las Casas Before 
Charles V (1938). 

Equally profound, but unconnect- 
ed with a return to Christianity, is 
the treatment of the final question 
of life in the novel The Death of 
Virgil (1945) by Hermann Broch, 
who was born in 1886. The author 
describes the last thirty-six hours of 
Virgil’s life, during which he experi- 
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ences and consicers the neaning of 
our existence and the meaning of 
poetry in the chaos of a dissolving 
world. 


Ernst Jiinger, born in 1895, with 
his impersonal approach is one of 
the most powerful personalities of 
our generation. On the tasis of his 
experience as an officer Curing the 
First World War, his tremendous 
mind was able to express the experi- 
ences of war with a depth of feeling 
hitherto unknowr in Storn of Steel 
(1929). From the menczal forces 
which then forged this man: en- 
thusiasm, discipline and indifference 
to death, he created a mar. of a new 
type whom he glorified in ais Work- 
man (1932). Under the stress of 
Hitler’s tyranny he published in 
the year 1939 his famous mythologi- 
cal novel On the Marble Cliffs in 
which he denounced the ways of 
evil rulers. His utopian novel of 
1949, Heliopolis, transfers the same 
struggle to a distant future. With 
his exalted language, which often 
makes reading difficult, he has be- 
come a representative of those 
currents of thougat which, in the 
midst of chaos, can only fiad a firm 
foothold in their own self. 


The novel Stalingrad >y Theo 
Pliver, who was born in 1892, isa 
war story in the form of a press 
reporter’s account, a very enthralling 
one. Here the collapse of žhe Ger- 
man army is described with tremen- 
dous force and vivid detail. 


The strongest drama of modern 
German literature, far surpassing 
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all others in the number of times 
staged, is The Devil’s General by 
Carl Zuckmayer (born in 1896). 
Following an historical precedent, it 
describes the inner conflict of an 
air-force general in the service of 
the “devil” (Hitler). During the 
investigation of an act of sabotage 
politically motivated, he seeks and 
finds death. Another work written 
after 1945 on his return from Amer- 
ica was The Song of the Fiery 
Furnace. 


The most popular literary descrip- 
tion of the occupation of Germany 
is The Answers of Ernst von Solomon 
by the author of the same name, 
born in 1902. He uses the mania of 
the occupation forces for sending cut 
interminable questionnaires as a 
framework for a description of his 
life under the Nazi régime and the 
period immediately following its 
collapse. 


Unpolitical narratives of general . 
human interest were written by Ina 
Seidel, born in 1885, whose novel 
The Desired Child is among the most 
popular of recent years. It describzs 
a mother who wishes to have a 
child, and the fate of this child dur- 
ing the time of the Napoleonic Wars. 


Stefan Andres, who was born in 
1906, a gifted storyteller and one of 
our youngest talents, has written 
about many questions of our time, 
z.g., those of the 30’s, in his three- 
volume work, The Flood; Franco- 
German relations in his novel 
Marriage of Enemies (1947); and the 
Spanish Civil War in We ave Utopia. ` 


à 
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Frank Thiess, born in 1890, is a 
prolific novelist. He made his 
strongest impression with his Empirz 
of Demons (1940), in which he de- 
scribes the cultural history of Greec2 
from Plato to Justinian in the form 
of an exciting novel. His chapter on 
Diocletian, which was generally 
understood as referring to Hitlez, 
earned him the fame of a coura- 
geous rebel. 


If all these authors still hav2 
their final roots in contemporary 
society, its confines were left by 
Franz Kafka, who felt that tk2 
individual was hopelessly exposed to 
the dark forces of the modern order. 
In weird and enthralling novel:, 
e.g The Trial (1925) and The Castle 
(1926) he showed human beings 
caught in the cruel fangs of thess 
forces—a concluding that nc moral 
or mental standards could be of final 
help and that a thinking man was 
driven to disbelief and nihilism. 
Most of his works appeared after 
his death, discovered by the surreal- 
ists, who honour him as their great 
master. Thus his fame outside Ger- 
many soon became greater than his 
fame at home. 


Another road led to Communisr. 
This path was followed by Anra 
Seghers, born in 1900, perhaps the 
strongest literary force of the Ger- 
man Left. Her first work was the 
excellent social novel The Revolt =f 
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the Fishermen (1929). Later she 
actively opposed Fascism and now 
writes books witb a more and more 
communist bent. 


Similar feelings animate Bert 
Brecht, born in 1898, who spent a 
large part of his life in Moscow. His 
greatest fame rests on his adapta- 
tion of John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, 
which had a tremendous success all 
over Europe. 


Erich Kastner, born in 1899, is a 
humorous author of spirited and 
sarcastic books, many of which have 
been filmed. Two of these films, 
Two Editions of Charlotte and The 
Flying Clessroom, have been shown 
in India. 


Paul Fechter, one of the outstand- 
ing modern writers, includes among 
the moderns, in an essay on Modern 
German Literature, two older writers 
still in the front rank in their re- 
spective fields—Gerhart Hauptmann 
in drama, and Rainer Maria Rilke 
in poetry. He credits the greatest 
living German poet, Gottfried Benn, 
with making poetry the leading 
literary type in Germany today. 


He names among truly modern 
present-day writers Manfred Haus- 
mann, “an important representa- 
tive of the new religious feeling 
among Protestants.” His beautiful 
story Aber with the Mouth Organ has 
had many readers. 


“NO FIGHTING...NO FUN!” 


[ Miss Elizabeth Crosa has phrased in homespun the recognition that made 
Browning “‘ welcome each rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness rough.” It is by 
struggle and by meeting challenges that human beings learn adaptebil:-ty, 
resourcefulness and confidemce in their own powers. It is for education in the 
home and in the school t point the way to purposeful co-operation and 
achievement in the outer world and the way to victory in the greatest of 
all wars—the struggle of the higher nature of each individual against the lower 


tendencies, which has its battlefield within. 


It is the heroes in that battle that 


should be kept before the eres of youth.—Ep.] 


A small boy came back from a 
holiday with two very quiet aunts 
and gave the verdict, “I didn’t lske 
it there. No other kids. No fight- 
ing...no fun!” He then vent on to 
describe the one part of tke holiday 
that was enjoyable, when the river 
burst its banks and he went with 
the farm men to help rescue the 
animals. He was, it appeared, of 
real use, and stayed out, wet and 
cold, all night, and part o* the next 
day with nothing to eat. That, it 
appeared, was fun. 


We have, through the material- 
ism of civilization, come to have 
such a horror of fighting (or war) 
that we refuse to face the fact that 
man (and occasionally woman when 
she isn’t too busy) is essentially 
a fighting animal. Ws regard 
hardship as an evil—even dis- 
comfort is something to be avoided. 
Let there be feather beds for all, 
is the cry; welfare, guidance, or- 
ganizers, voluntary worker, electric- 
ity laid on, meals on wheels, homes 
for bad boys and girls, homes 
for good old ladies and good old 
men, bedside lamps for soldiers, 
buses for school children and music 


while you work or don’t work. 
Final joke, let there be unemploy- 
ment pay for the day’s holiday, you 
get from your highly paid work ! 


What happens now that lifeis made 
easy (in between the major wars 
where everyone suddenly has to 
grow up and endure horrors and 
behave like an adult) and there is 
no fight against nature and the 
normal hardships of the world? In 
the United States and in the United 
Kingdom to some extent, the 
answer is quite often boredom— 
boredom degenerating into destruc- 
tive violence. The New Ycerk 
police, in a refreshing burst of 
sanity, are refusing to play “ccps 
and robbers” with the teen-age 
gangs and have dared to assert tkat 
the public highways are just that, 
and belong to anyone who cares to 
walk along them. They, it appears, 
intend to maintain order and won’t 
co-operate with the soft-hearted 
organizations who arrange pleasant 
meetings with young hoodlums and 
plan “truces.” It would appear 
that far too many young people, 
earning a living too easily, aad 
having gained little or nothing frcm 
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ce 


years of publicly paid for “educa- 
tion” just haven’t grown up at all. 
They lack excitement, purpose, any- 
thing to struggle against, and so 
they go back to childish games. 
This time, however, they use real 
weapons and do real harm, not only 
to their rival gangs but to innocent 
bystanders. The wave of adoles- 
cent crime is not confined to the 
“underprivileged,” which is the 
modern phrase for what used to 
be the lower or working classes. So 
it isn’t lack of education or of 
money that is the serious difficulcy. 
Many wealthy youths and girls are 
involved in sordid crimes, because 
they happen to feel dull. 


No one would be brutal enough 
to wish back the evil days of the 
industrial revolution when quite 
young children were made to work 
long hours in horrible factozies, yet 
the efforts of the humanitarians to 
improve working conditions have 
resulted, ironically enough, in harm- 
ing the very people they sough- to 
benefit. 


Old-fashioned Nannies used to 
say Yeprovingly to their young 
charges, “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” and the 
children used to laugh, although 
they gratefully accepted the varied 
kinds of occupations Nanny pro- 
vided for wet afternoons, knowing 
well enough that the system avcided 
quarrels and scoldings. It szems 
sad that adults deserve the same 
treatment, but by taking a look 
around the average town and noting 


the apathetic, bored wanderers 
roaming tcund the chain stores or 
forming queues for any kind of 
“entertanment” it is quite clear 
that ther have idle hands today and 
that any mischief Satan could offer 
would b2 accepted with gratitude 
and usei to enliven a pointless 
existence, 


To parsue the subject a little 
further, hawever, can we class these 
folk as adults? Isn’t it true that 
modern c:vilization has prolonged 
adolescence, made a cult of “youth” 
in the very worst manner, and really 
encourazed a kind of retardation, a 
perpetual childishness where inno- 
cence and wonder are lost but 
respons.bility and seriousness are 
not found? Has something gone 
wrong with a vast number of 
people’s upbringing? Have babies, 
and chiicren, been over-sheltered ? 
Have taey been waited on, guarded, 
made comfortable, prevented from 
harmless adventure, so that they 
feel a Eck which must somehow be 
made tp: What about these gangster 
games, with lads in their twenties 
{old emough to be and often, in fact, 
fathers) having “leaders?” and 
“terrizories” and beating up 
members of rival gangs who dare to 
walk :n “their” streets or look at 
their zirls® Isn’t this the sort of 
game that normal youngsters from 
nine tb eleven years old play? They 
have -heir gangs then, and their top 
dogs or “cocks” with passwords 
and secret papers which they hide 
in hollow trees. On the whole rival 
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gangs content themselves with an 
occasional token battle, with shout- 
ing abuse (until Mother washes out 
the head boy’s mouth with strong 
soap!) and with elaborate ruses to 
trap the others. It is a traditional, 
dramatic game, and is usmally out- 
grown when spert begins to become 
the serious matter, and when cricket 
runs or football goals are the true 
end of life. 


These normal boys who gang up 
at the usual early age very rarely 
hurt each other in their rare fights, 
that is, if they have been <llowed a 
reasonably free early childkood. It 
has been noted that seven-year-old 
boys who have been over-frotected 
and prevented frem any kind of 
rough-and-turmble (from th2 age oi, 
say, three to six! do sometimes 
become violent. Little bcys, and 
girls, too, do seem io need to let off 
steam and to behave like tne little 
savages they are and get it out 
of their system. We wko have 
taken care of nursery-age children 
find that they tend to quarrel and 
fight to a certair extent bat they 
learn, from experience, to live in 
peace. If they are prevented from 
learning that Billy will give you a 
slap when you push him over they 
miss a vital lesson in life Life 
with adults is no substitute for life 
with other children, because it is 
manifestly unfair for a biz lady 
to give a slap, but someon2 your 
own size can teach you a lot. Such 
nursery -age children enjoy Langing 
with wooden hammers, beat-ng out 
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clay, all kinds of noisy, rough, 
destructive activity, piling up 
wooden blocks and knocking them 
down with a loud noise that is 
indeed painful to the adult in 
charge! They enjoy tearing up news- 
paper, burrowing in sandpits, fling- 
ing big toys about and generally 
finding out about weight, noise and 
just how much everyone will stand 
before they get stopped! This wild, 
exploratory, destructive phase will 
and should include a few fights with 
their contemporaries; it is all part 
of the fun of finding out. 


Too often I discover parents and 
teachers preventing children from 
living through their normal, natural 
stages. Sometimes, in fact often, 
-ife is made too easy for them ; they 
nave playthings that are merely 
entertainers and give no scope for 
discovery, and creation which comes 
efter the earlier destructive phase. 
Often the children are kept ‘“‘re- 
tarded” and helpless, not allowed 
to attempt to dress or feed them- 
selves, and then “‘sent out to play” 
when they would willingly stay and 
help in the home. Children want 
tə grow up; they are ready for all 
kinds of jobs. They do not want 
easy things; they admire skill and 
aze ready to endure hardships in a 
worthwhile cause. Intellectual chil- 
dzen manage well enough because 
the standard of scholarship for the 
professions is still reasonably high 
and so they have plenty of hard 
work to keep them busy. It is the 
practical and artistic child who is so 
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often left idle—the child who in 
previous times would have been 
apprenticed and made to wor< hard 
from a really early age. Thirk how 
hard, and yet how satisfying, it was 
fora boy of twelve to manage a team 
of plough horses, to learn tke skil 
of harnessing them, to groom thera 
and to have such great creatures 
obey him. Now it is the rarest 
thing in the world for any boy to 
be allowed such skilled work, or 
any genuine hard work at all. Our 
labour laws are so elaborete and 
careful that it is only the most 
determined boy who can get himself 
a holiday job...there are sc mary 
forms to fill in. It is really easier 
to get into mischief...and Satan is 
usually ready with some suggestions. 


So we get. back to the theme of 
“No Fighting...No Fun.” Life 
today in so-called peace time lacxs 
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urgency, lacks the normal fight 
against weather, dirt, poverty and 
all the ils that flesh expects to be 
heir to. .It seems very sad that we 
humans are so idiotic as to prefer 
earthquekss, floods, fire and general 
excitemen: to a nice, quiet life in a 
suburb. .but it’s pretty clear that 
we do. .2lse why do respectable 
people lve crime novels and less 
respectadle ones provide the material 
for them ? 


No, we must fight, and the only 
long-term answer is to educate our 
children to fight on a higher plane— 
to fight ignorance and cruelty; to 
fight fo> the oppressed throughout 
the wald and to look for the 
difficult es that lie beyond our own 
tidy back vard. This is a fight that 
can never end and which provides 
enough excitement for a lifetime. 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


THE CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


In India, “the spiritual” aot only 
influences the customs and menners of 
everyday life but even encroaches on 
politics. Shri M. A. Venkata Rao, in his 
article on “The Ashram Ideal in Poit- 
ics,” in Quest, February 1957, maintains 
that the Marxian ideal of a classless 
society has been adapted, in a context 
free from hate, in Indian politics. 


Shri Venkata Rao shows the superio- 
rity of the Ashram system over Ccm- 
munism. The Ashramite leader is lis- 
tened to, because he is respected for 
his simplicity and sacrifice, his devotion 
to an ideal. There is scope for construc- 
tive activities and democratic pract:ces 
in the Ashram. Its mainstay is trath 


and nor-viclence. 


A pluralist political system, in which 
men devoid of class and personal am- 
bition were supported in their policies 
by a cemmunity that respected their 
dedicatien, and in which other classes 
and ind viduals worked unhampered in 
their own selected spheres, is an ideal 
worth s-riving for. But does it not de- 
pend om there always being teachers 
whose sacrifices command universal 
esteem and regard? And on each class 
and individual restricting their activities 
to the rarrow premises of their profes- 
sion? 


R. J. 


THE POEMS OF MARIE GERNY-MARCHAL 


[ With poignant feelings we print this article. 


One of the writers, Andree 


Karpeles, has passed away leaving behind her husband Adalrik Hogman, the 
joint author. We salute th= soul of the esteemed friend and contributor of THE 
ARYAN PATH anc we offer to Mr. Hogman our deep sympathy. Like the 
heroine of this art:cle, Anarée Karpelés was a lover of the East in general and 


of India in particular. 


W= hope her absence will not deter our friend from 


continuing the good work Dne by them in the past for our pages.—-Eb.] 


It is not always the finest jeweller 
who offers the loveliest pearls: one 
often discovers, ic some lcnely little 
shell, a gem which, in spite of its 
smallness, spreads some urexpected 
magic glow. That image comes to 
one’s mind when, closmg some 
modern book of verses, one rereads 
the rare booklet : Enthoustismes, Re- 
ceutllements et Poemes Khmers by 
Marie Gerny-Marchal. Musicality, 
pure inspiration, deep meaning, 
prevail in those verses, as well as a 
true understanding of the Buddha’s 
teaching. Henri Marchal, husband 
of the author, chief of the archeo- 
logical “ Service de l’Ecole Française 
d’ Extréme-orient,”’ was, Curing his 
career in the East, closely followed 
and helped by his wife, whe collabo- 
rated with him in the writ-ng of his 
universally known books on Angkor. 
But not interested only in ancient 
architecture, she was keenly attract- 
ed by the people who surrounded 
her; she learned Cambodgian, and 
questioned the peasants about their 
faith, customs and traditicns. She 
loved following their religious festiv- 
ities, sharing their rites cf family 
life and collecting notes or folklore 
and ethnography. She even put 
into verse a series of popu-ar tales; 


two of them appear in this booklet 
under the titles “The Bet” and 
“The Thief and the Four Women.” 
The poet seems to have preserved 
all the folklore charm and popular 
wit of those tales. In his “ Introduc- 
tion ” M. Marchal tells us about his 
wife’s life and ideals :— 

She always dreamt of an era of 
universal fraternity, of love, of peace; 
she believed in a humanity where no 
place would remain for war, violence, 
injustice. 

On retiring to France, in 1939, in- 
stead of visions of past centuries, 
instead of the influence of the 
Buddha, she had to face the terrible 
realities of war, of hatred. Sorrow 
invaded her soul in the presence of 
the negation of her ideals; and that 
was, partly, the cause of her pre- 
mature death. 

To che, does it mean endless sleep 

Without regrets and in which abode ? 

Is it nothingness. .orisitadream?... 
asks the author, 
“Sleep.” 


in the poem 


In two of her poems she turns 
towards the Buddhas. In “On the 
Pnom” she says :— 


Peaceful ancestors, O Buddhas, forgive usl 
Your divine law is still a mystery to us, 
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Our hearts are still closed and the day yet 
unborn 

When man, embracing man, will say, “ My 
brother.” 


Further, in the same poem, judg- 
ing the “sceptical West,” ths 
author says that it 

Piles up morals and heavy codes 

On the ancient pedestals where the fallen 
idol 

Continues, ın spite of time, its dream of 
peace 

In the mlent night where his soul r2- 
entered. 


In “Offering” the poet images 
the Buddha again :— 
Meditating ın the sweetness of eternal rest 
The big golden Buddha in the dark pagoda 
When the sun strikes in vain the clossd 
shutters, 


Smiles discreetly, hidden in the subdued 
light. 


The translation cannot render the 
harmony of the pure language which 
reveals a born poet. The author 
continues, inspired by the peaceful 
statue and its devotees :— 


Here are golden mangoes and fragrant 
flowers, 

Simple gifts offered by simple souls, 

Fruit, cakes and handfuls of rice: 

And plenty of lighted sandalwood, 

Frail and pious homage, whose red gleam 

Throws on Buddha a passing ray of lig=t, 

Which is sufficient for the Great Sage 

Being made of veneration and love. 


The dumb pious monks, wander- 
ing on the road, inspire Mzrie 
Gerny-Marchal with one of her Lest 
sonnets :— 

Their yellow robe under the ardent Sun 


Clads them in gold; they walk alonz the 
Toad 


Silent, their hearts filled with peace 
In worship the people look up to them.... 


They are chaste and pure, without con- 
demning love, 
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Within thei? walls the poor find shelter and 
Tice 

And charity cures those injured by fate. 

Wisdom les within their shaven skulls; 

Buddha the Perfect 1s reflected in their eyes 

And love and fear surround them like gods. 


In the poem “Banche Saph” 
(Ceremony of Incineration) the 
purifying Eastern custom is com- 
pared to the ghastly European 
funeral :— 


Here, to relzn, Death needs no awful mask 

The silvery coffin consumed by fire 

Ignores the horrors of dark sepulchral 
vaults 

And of worms attracted by the posthumous 
feast. 


In the morning the sun will lavish 1ts pomp 
Onextingzished ashes; and its clear delight 
Will caress them with a golden salutation 
And an eternal song of universal life. 


“Stanzas to Lokegvara” deserve 
long quotations :— 
As each human soul is bound 
To choose a god amongst all gods 
And that iz needs to cry out its suffering 
To some being 1n the depth of skies.... 


Compassionate and tutelary, 

Towards you, Loke¢vara, goes our humble 
wish 

In your great pity for this passing world 

Oh, be thet hope and be that God |... 

In the thick forest where tremble the weak 
Suppress ferocity, 

In each abode were men assemble 
Crush cruelty, 

Fight against vanity, envy and les 

And the desire for superfluous goods, 

Cure humanity of that tormenting vice ; 

Ignorance: may it disappear! .. 


Hasten that blessed day, look down 

On our present fate, on the future fate, 

Grant us peace, love and wisdom 

And that your reign comes at last, 
Lokeevara | 


After leaving Indo-China M. 
Marchal and his wife visited India, 
Burma, Egypt and Greece. What 
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that pilgrimage to these sacred 
places meant for a soul like Marie 
Gerny-Marchal is easy to guess. 
After that, she seemec to have 
attained the culmination of her 
poetic genius :— 


When from Ganges to Nile, zrom Nile to 


Acropolis, 

O Sages of the past, I will hav= sought for 
Peace; 

When you will have helped me to get rid of 
the weight 

With which modern hfe turdens my 
shoulders ; 

Pompous conquerore! when rear crushed 
walls 

TU have meditated on the vaid of your 
glories, 

And geen that art and spiriz ere the only 
victories ; 


When I'll have wandered away “rom you, 


T’ll search for love n all eyes, 

For a gift in each gesture! fore “ Yes” on 
all lips ; 

In answer to your hands, O human beings 


THE RESTORATION 


“The comedy of the Restoration Age 
would be justifiably called licentious.” 
Such is the conclusion to which Shri 
Jagdish Chander of tae Panjab Univer- 
sity College, Hoshiarpur, comes in the 
course of his special study of “The 
Licentious Comedy of the Restoration 
Age” published in The Research Bul- 
letin (Arts) of the University of the 
Panjab (S. No. XVII-(1) 1356). A 
licentious play, he argues, usuelly deals 
first with sex; secondly, it violates the 
Jaws of strict morality; and thirdly, it 
ridicules sacred institutions and has an 
air of cynicism about it. “But none of 
these considerations is sufficient to make 
any play or any work of art licentious.” 
Then what is it that makes the Restora- 
tion Comedy licentious? It is tae over- 
emphasis on, nay, glorification ef, these 


Vl hold, towards you, my two fraternal 
hands. 

When tired and for a deserved rest, 

On a peaceful hearth I let my sandal fall, 

No vesperal shadows will inspire ın me fear 

In my heart will throb the heart of all the 
world. 


At the beginning of the book a 
thoughtful portrait of the poetess 
shows us that, often, the gods have 
granted beauty to born poets: 
Byron, Heine, Tagore, Anna de 
Noailles.... 


Cambodgian decoraticns complete 
the refined edition; they are due to 
the art of Sapho Brelion-Marchal, 
daughter of M.and Madame Marchal, 
who, in a fascinating book, has 
once studied and drawn an interest- 
ing collection of Khmer ornaments. 


ANDREE KARPELES and 
ADALRIK HoGMAN 


COMEDY 


aspects of the social life by the writers 
of comedies of the time—of whom 
Etheredge, Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
bough and Farquhar were in the van- 
guard. They took “seduction for grant- 
ed”; they violated strict morality till 
they appeared openly to advocate and 
“encourage the forces of disintegration 
and decadence and outrage our sense of 
decorum,” and “they justify the indi- 
vidual in his revolt against society” 
simply to inculcate in him freedom from 
those social obligations which have made 
him a civilized being.” In short “their 
comedies have an incorrigible abandon 
about them.” Maybe, because they 
mirror that modish world that centred 
around Charles II, “le plus grand rot 
due monde,” 

G. M. 
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RELIGION WHICH BELIEVES IN THE HAPPINESS 
OF ALL* 


Why must you offer felicitations to a Jam 
Sadhu like me? Welfare of society, welfare 
of the country, and spreading of Dharma is 
my mission My dharma believes in the 
happiness of all creatures Our spiritual weal 
is bound up with our political independence. 
We must all be united—Hindus, Muslims and 
Shikhs Believe me, if our country is united, 
we will be an unequalled force for peace in 
the world. All men are spiritually equ:l, 
that is, all have an equal title to salvation. 


In these words Acharya Vijayav=l- 
labhasuri declared his faith about ten 
years ago. With catholicity as well as 
piety, he recognized the forces of ais 
age, and preached social and emotional 
adjustment to all, while adhering fzst 
to the fundamentals of Jainism. In this 
he continued the work of his guru Sri 
Vijayanandasuri. In the nineteenth c=n- 
tury the Western impact had resulted 
in a twofold reaction: the necessity of 
understanding the true significance of 
the Indian way of life; and, secon¢ly, 
the desire to resolve some exaggerations 
and accretions of custom and history 
which had a deadening effect on soci 
and individual. Sri Vijayanandasuri 
took the correct initiative in 1895 when 
he declared that Sri Virchand had com- 
mitted no wrong in crossing the seas 
to explain and preach the tenets of 
Jainism. Thus Jainism lined up with 
the Hindu Renaissance in the rev-val 
of learning, in social adjustment and 
in the search for a living and dynamic 
faith. 


This sumptuous volume cm- 
memorates the singular achieve- 
ments of Acharya Vijayavallabhasuri 





(1870-1952). The great divine, besides 
being a learned man and an ascetic, was 
an educetionist. Knowledge, as he put 
it, storec ir books carefully preserved 
in cupbcards, is no better than mat- 
ter. It must go to men; it must spread; 
it must influence the minds and lives 
of men. With this idea he founded or 
encouraged the founding of numerous 
educational institutions, of which the 
celebrated Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya 
is one. To him Jainism was a way of 
life rather than an acceptance of a 
certain dogma. He discoursed on all 
topics :or the economic, moral and 
spiritual uplift of Indians. In the Pan- 
jab esp:cially, he had identified him- 
self with the people and among his 
numerots followers were men of all 
commurities. 


Manr scholars of repute have joined 
in this <ribute to Vijayavallabhasuri by 
contributing articles on Jaina religion 
and philosophy, Jaina art and litera- 
ture: Frcfessor Gopani, Professor Bha- 
yani, Muni Sri Punyavijayaji, Dr. 
Sandeszra, Dr. Umakanta Shah and 
others in the Gujarati Section; Dr. 
Umakanta Shah, Pandit Mahendra- 
kumar Jain, Shri Virendrakumar Jain, 
Dr. Ckaudhari and others in the Hindi 
Sectior; Dr. Klaus Bruhn, Professor 
A. Ckakravarti, Professor Prithviraj 
Jain, Professor K. B. Vyas, Dr. Felix 
Valyi, Shri B. P. Wadia and others in 
the English Section. To the general 
reader as well as to the scholar these 
article. will be most valuable. 








* Acharya Srivyas'avallabhasurs Smarak Grantha ( Acherya Srivijayavallabhasuri Memonal 


Volume), 


Edited by Buoairar J. SANDESARA, UntakanT P. SHAH and NaGAKUMAR 


N. Maxati (Gujarat Section), PrrtHvizaj Jain (HinG Section), MOTICHANDRA, JAGADISH- 
CHANDRA Jain and C. J. Suan {English Section). {Sri Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya, Bombay. 
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Shri Wadia gives a very high place 
to Jainism among present religions. “Of 
all the existing formal retigious creeds,” 
he says, “Buddhism and Jainism con- 
tain the very best elements to enable 
men and women most promptly to be- 
come religious in tae true sense of that 
word.” Ahimsa ard self-exertion con- 
stitute the central teaching of Jainism. 
“Ahimsa is the ncn-appearence of at- 
tachment and other passions. Their 
appearance is Himsa—violsnce.” De- 
pendence on a persona] God is eliminat- 
ed. “A dog becomes a Deva by virtue. 
A Deva becomes a dog by vice.” Dr. 
Felix Valyi points out tke decisive in- 
fluence of Jainism on Gandhiji’s career 
through his mother and thrcugh Raja- 
chandra, who came near to being his 
guru. Dr. B. C. Law reminds us that 
nirvana in Jainism is not 1 dreadful 
thing: not a disapp2arance of individu- 
ality but a state of beatitude. The soul 
of the individual is an active principle 
vitally concerned with his ac-ions, good 
and bad. In this respect the Jaina doc- 
trine of the soul is different from that of 
the Vedanta or the Samkhya philoso- 
phy. All this makes the Jaita religion 
positivistic though austere. 


The papers on literary topics go to 
show that the Jain contribution to 
literature in the Dravidian languages 
is very considerable. The great Tiru- 
yalluvar, author of the Tirukzural, was 
probably a Jain saint. The whole of 
extant literature in Apabhramsha is the 
work of Jaina writers. Mediæval Guja- 


Commentaries on Living: From the 
Notebooks of J. KrisHNAMUFTI. Edit- 
ed by D. Rajacopat. (Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., London. 254 pp. 1956. 26s.) 


These essays follow the feshion of 
using symbolic “types”? to point a moral. 
The sannyasi, the rich man, the scholar, 
the politician, the reporter, the widower, 
etc., have their illusiors gently : tripped: 
the things people cling to, or search for, 
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rati literature from 1150 to 1450 A.D. 
is mostly Jaina in theme, inspiration 
and outlook. Dr. Chaudhari has ex- 
amined references to Jainism in the 
Pali texts of Buddhism. Dr. Deo has 
contributed an excellent paper on Jaina 
monastic jurisprudence. There are also 
valuable articles on Kalakacharya and 
Jamali. 


The volume also gives a iair view 
oi Jaina art through the centuzies. The 
illustrations are selected with zare. In- 
cidentally, the reader gets a pictorial 
survey of the magnificent arcnitecture 
of Gujarat from the twelfth to the 
nineteenth century. There are reproduc- 
tions of some rare specimens. Tae richly 
illustrated manuscript of the Kalpa- 
sutra in golden letters, dated 1460, has 
been described by Shri Sarabhai Nawab. 
Muni Sri Punyavijayaji has ccntribut- 
ed a descriptive note on the illustrated 
manuscript of the Supasanahackariyam 
of Lakshmanagani, dated 1424. Both 
the brilliant maruscripts have b2en pre- 
served in Patan. They show a certain 
tradition of painting in western India 
having links with the Ajanta style. Dr. 
Umakanta Shah draws our actention 
to a rare sculpture of Mallinatha pre- 
served in Lucknow. The statue :s head- 
less, but is identified as that oi Mali- 
natha, who was the nineteenth Tirtham- 
kara. According to the Svetambara 
tradition, Mallinatha was a princess and 
this is her only statue with developed 
breasts. 

V. R. TRIVEDI 


are (also gently) dissected to show that 
we are ceaselessly self-deceivel; the 
falsities of fear, knowledge, futility, 
action, belief, desire, sensation and the 
rest, are dissected, and the book could 
well appeal to those unaccustomed to 
such examination. Yet, after reading 
88 variants on the theme, one wonders 
whether something of value mzy not 
be whittled away in the analysis. 
W.E. W. 
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EAST AND WEST 
TWO PROVOCATIVE VOLUMES 


This voluminous work has teken the 
writer about twenty-seven years to com- 
plete. His inexhaustible patience and 
industry deserve our fullest sympathy; 
and hence all the sadder is the dis- 
appointment at the fruit of so much 
labour. The writer’s aim is very ambi- 
tious. It is to give an elaborate system 
of Western philosophical thought shorn 
of all Oriental vestiges. As he regards 
Christianity as an Oriental phenomer.on 
he shows scant respect to the grzat 
religion. Communism and the East are 
the spectres which haunt him and leave 
him no peace. In the Preface he works 
out an “Anti-Communist Manifesto” in 
which he observes bluntly: — 


From Asia comes not salvation but confu- 
sion, noncausal association, spiritual analogies 


Because the Sun rises in the East it does 
not follow, as some seem to hold, that wis- 
dom comes from Asia 


The writer begins his work with a 
remarkable proclamation which sounds 
almost like an epitaph: “These are 
thoughts produced in the brain of 
Charles Smith of New York by the 
physical world through the lenses of 
the senses.” Why should we call 
“thought” all that is produced in the 
brain through the medium of the 
senses? The writer frequently refers 
to the mental and the spiritual, but it 
is clear that for him the apparantly 
non-physical is really the physical in 
a different context of relationship. No 
wonder that, for him, “Logic is an aid 
to physical thought.” 


On these presuppositions it is not 
difficult to maintain that “there are 
three realms of relation of the same 
reality; the physical, the mental and 
the spiritual.” These “three are the 
same classified by different relations; 
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there is a triality of relation and a 
unity of the related” (Vol. I, p. 67). 
Thus the writer calls his philosophy 
“samist” and “trialist.” It is, however, 
clear that for the writer there is only 
one relation which dominates and the 
other relationships are simply devices 
to escape the charge of gross material- 
ism. He has indeed no hesitation in con- 
sidering the mind physical in its con- 
stitution, and pleasures and pains as 
objective as physical events. 


With this naive epistemology an ap- 
preciation of religious values can hardly 
be expected. Man begins life “a mental 
blank and creates God by naming him.” 
Thus the great issues of religion are 
decided once for all with some applica- 
tion of logical analysis and verbal 
clarification. No serious attempt is 
made to evaluate the prospects of life 
beyond, to judge the belief in the 
efficacy of prayers dispassionately or 
to consider the problem of the existence 
of God in all its aspects. 


Though it is conceded that “religion 
is not a lot of lies” it is assumed that 
it has no cognitive reference in any 
form. It is only “an analogical substi- 
tute system for use in starting social 
relations.” His theory of the origin of 
religion rests on the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that dreams and the subsequent 
fear of the dead have gone into the 
making of religion But it must be 
pointed out that fear is not necessarily 
a negation of value. It is an essential 
component of our experience of the 
tragic end the sublime, and may have 
even a direct cognitive indication. 
Hence, even if fear figures in religious 
experience, we cannot conclude that re- 
ligion is an experience born of fear. 
When we shudder before a transcen- 








*Senstsm The Philosophy of the West Vols. I and II. By Cuarrzes Smrru (The Truth 
Seeker Co., New York. lvi+xvii+1,622 pp 1956. $10.09 ) 
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dental mystery we feel fear as a re- 
action against our awareness of some- 
thing beyond the normal borizon. Re- 
ligion is not an illusion crea ed by fear, 
but rather fear is originally an emo- 
tional accompaniment of an. experience 
which has cognitive reference. It is only 
later that this numinous experience, as 
R. Otto calls it, gives birth to religion 
as a social institution. 


But is mechanistic materialism the 
philosophy of the West? Certainly not. 
It is only a recurrent malady of the 
human mind. Already Plato had re- 
ferred in his Sophtst to the class of 
thinkers who reduced ontology to phvs- 
ics and identified body with Being as 
such. It is heartening to see that even 
modern scientists who have reflected 
deeply on the problems of life and exis- 
tence have come to conclusiens which 
are at variance with the deep-rooted 
prejudices of the materialist end mech- 
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anist. Alexis Carrel, for example, has 
observed that the worlds of the lover, 
the saint and the poet, though integrat- 
ed with the physical world, cannot be 
explained only in its context and cate- 
gories. Even physics is now engaged 
in a reassessment of the situation in 
its domain. 


The dread of Asia and of Communism 
has unnerved Mr. Charles Smith. It is 
a distinct disservice to humanity to 
widen the gulf between the East and 
the West by means of pseudo-philosoph- 
ical reasonings. This would prepare 
the ground for the annihilation of both. 
The West at its best and in its depths 
has a close kinship with the East, and, 
if the two World Wars have failed to 
bring the East and the West together 
in one common endeavour, the third 
will spell their doom. 


S. VAHDUDDIN 


II* 


Books comparing Eastern and West- 
ern philosophies and cultures Eastern 
and Western man, have been aDpearing. 
But should man be understood in terms 
of his culture, or should ctlture be 
understood in terms of men? The 
modern behaviouristic idea tha. a thing 
is what it does is now applied even to 
the study of cultures. A culture being 
the product of a human attituce to the 
world and the resulting behavicur, man 
is explained in terms of the -esulting 
behaviour. But there is alwayz a real 
possibility that man’s attitude and be- 
haviour could have been different. It 
is because man is not completely deter- 
mined that change and progress in 
cultures have been made. The be- 
haviouristic method is useful to < degree 
in explaining culture; but the -:reative 
man behind it cannot be overlooked. 
Man is not merely what he d»es but 
much more; he is free, creative and 


changing in his creativity. This is es- 
sentially true of him everywhere. All 
great religions assume that man is the 
same in the East and the West; so do 
all great political philosophies, reform 
movements and declarations of human 
rights. 

Dr. Haas, however, seems to be of 
those who think that the Eastern man 
is different from the Western man. 
He has written a stimulating book, 
which should be read by everyone in- 
terested in mutual understanding be- 
tween East and West. It should be read 
especially with the works of Sorokin, 
Northrop and Radhakrishnan. The 
reader can draw his own conclusions. 


He believes that the East and the 
West cannot form a unity, because 
Eastern consciousness is antagonistic 
to Western. But I see no reason for 
this hopelessness, when Western cul- 





*The Destiny of the Mind: Eas and West. By Wittiam S Haas. (Faber and Faber, 
London. 327 pp. 1956 36s.) Recerved through the courtesy of the British Council, Loudon. 
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ture has already united in the Chris- 
tian consciousness such antagonistic ele 
ments as the Greek and the Jewisk. 
The Greek God is a philosoph2r; the 
Jewish God is not only not a philasopher 
but also brooks no rational questionings. 
Yet the two were united. 


Dr. Haas has some important 
observations to make about the East 
and the West. To give a few oi them 
without discussion: the East has no 
sense of time and, where it has, time is 
conceived not as an evolution but as a 
juxtaposed succession of events. The 
West alone visualizes time as essentially 
evolutionary. The West aims at unity 
in multiplicity, the East at only -dentity. 
The West is expansive, but the East is 
self-contained and self-centred. The 
danger to the Western culture is in- 
ternal; that to the Eastern 2xternal. 
The Western mind dissipates itself in 
limitless objectivity and destroys it- 
self. A countermove is needed in tae 
West to check this dissipation. The 
Eastern mind is self-centred, iatrovert, 
subjective, and does not know how to 
assimilate a new factor; hence the 
danger of a new external factor destrey- 
ing it. This, perhaps, is why Dr. Heas 
does not suggest the necessity of a 
countermove in the East. 


The East and the West so Jescriked 
are fast disappearing as actuaHties and 
becoming mere concepts. Indeed, th2re 
are some aspects of culture more highly 


L. H. Myers: A Critical Study. By 
G. H. Bantock. (University College, 
Leicester, and Jonathan Cape, London. 
ix+157pp. 1956. 15s.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council, London. 


In this competent study of the kte 
L. H. Myers, the first five chap-ers 
review the novels—The Oriszers, The 
“Clio,” The Root and the Flewer, The 
Pool of Vishnu and Strange Glorv— 
one by one; the sixth brings together 
some of Myers’s own commerts on his 
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developed in some countries than in 
others. But in the study of human cul- 
ture one has to guard oneself against 
oversimplification. 


Yet Dr. Haass observations are 
worth pondering over. If in some cul- 
tures some aspects are overemphasized 
and some underemphasized, what are 
the dangers and advantages? Dr. Haas’s 
book helps thought on this. But if the 
West can absorb a new move, so can 
the East. In fact, the East, particularly 
India, has absorbed more external fac- 
tors than the West. Along with the tre- 
mendous changes taking place through- 
out the East, a new change in the 
method of absorption can be introduced. 
Man is the same everywhere, creative 
and capable of change. 


Accepting for argument’s sake that 
the Eastern mind is absorbed in the 
subjective and the Western in the 
objective, irom where can the counter- 
move come? Only from each other. 
The subjective and the objective are 
opposed orly as conceptual abstractions. 
Life in its concreteness has united many 
such opposites, and man, ‘the creative 
force behind culture, can develop the 
higher consciousness in which such 
opposites are reconciled. Without such 
a reconciliation there is no hope for 
mankind’s future in a world that has 
to be consciously and even conscien- 
tiously on3. 


P. T. Raju 


writings; and the last chapter briefly 
surveys Myers’s life (1881-1944). It 
is a pity that in order to cut down the 
expense of publication Mr. Bantock has 
had to reduce the biographical section 
to about a sixth of the original draft; 
nevertheless, these twenty-two pages 
record briefly the main events of 
Myers’s rather uneventful life. 


The chief accent, then, is on the 
novels, especially on the trilogy The 
Root and the Flower (1934) and its 
sequel, The Pool of Vishnu (1940), 
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now collectively issued as The Near 
and the Far. In appearance a his- 
torical novel set in the India of 
Akbar’s time, the entire -etralogy is 
more than a historical novel; for 
here history and fiction mingle, the 
past and the present coalesce, and re- 
ligion, philosophy and mysticism fuse 
with politics, intrigue anc romance. 
L. H. Myers was at work on this se- 
quence of novels for nearly fifteen years, 
and he was obscurely gropi-g' towards 
the definition of a way o? life that 
should prove a solvent to tie perplex- 
ities that crowded upon him during the 
between-the-wars “Waste Laad” period. 
Akbar the Great Moghul, his two sons, 
Salim and Daniyal, his spiritnal adviser 
Mobarek—these “historical” igures are 
not more vital than Rajah Amar, his 
wife Sita, his son Jali, Gokai the brah- 
min, and the Guru. Rival ideologies 
and philosophies clash, and the very 
names—vaguely familiar, yet also exotic 
as in a dream—insinuate a confusion 
of the accepted categories, ard Akbar’s 
India and modern Britain seem to ex- 
change pulses, as it were. 


Myers’s preoccupation was with the 
problem, How to live? Shall the indi- 
vidual assert his uniqueness. or sur- 
render to the aggregate? Which is im- 
portant: the near vision o> the far 
vision, grappling with life zr retreat 
from life? Is the need for roo-s less im- 
perative than the fascination for the 
flower or the fruit? How is gozd fellow- 
ship or wise partnership to be 2stablish- 
ed except in terms of mutual trust and 
complete equality, and in tune with the 
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real promptings of the heart? Harmony 
is the prime need of humanity, but of 
what use is an imposed, regimented, 
atrophied harmony? The near and the 
far, the serpent and the treasure, the 
flower and the root, the “outward 
things” and the “inner landscapes of 
the mind”—these seeming incompatibles 
need to be included and exceeded by an 
enveloping harmony. 


But the search for synthesis is no 
brief adventure, nor is the hunger for 
peace easy of satisfaction. Prince Jali’s 
education is spread over four novels, 
and he learns by his mistakes as much 
as from his right intuitions; “evil” in 
the person of a Gunevati or a Daniyal 
shocks him into realization as much as 
the goodness of Rajah Amar, Gokal or 
the Guru. 


Although the chief characters are thus 
both persons and projections of certain 
psychic realities, the two are generally 
perfectly integrated, and likewise the 
fiction and the philosophy too are per- 
fectly integrated. Myers’s was a life of 
conscious purpose; the novelist was a 
flickering light in the encircling dark- 
ness; but the burden of existence was 
too great for him to bear, and so he 
committed suicide on the nigat of April 
7th, 1944. In The Near and the Far, 
however, he has left behind the record 
of his quest for certainty, anc this work 
posterity will not willingly let die. Mr. 
Bantock’s valuable study should stimu- 
late intelligent interest in the life and 
work of one of the major novelists of 
our time. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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Nayadyumanih. By MEGHANADART 
SURI. Critically Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by V. KrisHNAMA- 
CHARYA and T. VIRARAGHAVACHARYA. 
(Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. clix-+284 pp. 1956. 
Rs. 9/12) 


The Srivaishnava teacher Ramanuja 
(eleventh century) was not only a great 
theist but also a great thinker who 
sought to establish through his bkaskyas 
that theism alone was the message of 
ancient Indian scriptures. Many a 
modern writer has conceded that Rama- 
nuja represents a philosophical tradi- 
tion in India as old as that of Shankara 
himself. But soon there were schisms 
and sects within the school of Rama- 
nuja. So far, our only authoritative 
guide to these was the polymeth 
Vedantadeshika of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The present independent treatise 
(Sun of Reasoning) of Meghanadari— 
whose commentaries on Ramannuja only 
were available so far—perhaps belongs 
to the twelfth century and embodies zhe 
views of one Sri Rama, a direct disciple 
of Ramanuja. It invites the attention 
of all Indian philosophers. The text is 
published for the first time and supplies 
a most important missing lirk in the 
history of Véshishtadvaita thought. 


Despite one or two lacunz in the zwo 
MSS. on which the edition is based, the 
text in twelve chapters is very well edit- 
ed. It is a learned dissertation present- 
ing the raison d'être of qualified ron- 
dualism, which reconciles monism with 
theism by holding that God is both im- 


Ayurvedic Treatment of Cancer. By 
PRABHAKAR CHATTERJI. (Irstitute of 
Hindu Chemistry and Ayurvedic Re- 
search, Calcutta.’ 164pp. Rs. 19/-; 
foreign price Rs. 16/-) 


“Cancer knows no cure” is a com- 
mon saying nowadays, owing to fre- 
quent deaths caused by cancer ir all 
countries. The medical world is stzain- 
ing every nerve to find the causes of 


manent and transcendent in relation to 
the world of self (cit) and not-self 
(acit). Th2. Mimamsa rationale of 
Kumarila and Prabhakara on the im- 
port of words and sentences, truth and 
error, methods of interpretation and 
means of knowledge, is utilized by the 
author, and modified to apply to 
Vedanta thought. The schools of Ad- 
vaita and Buddhism, Sankhya and 
Nyaya-Vaisheshika, come in for trench- 
ant criticism, as do divergent schools 
among the followers of Ramanuja (vide 
Ch. IX, which discusses whether the 
first Brakmasutra alone is introduc- 
tory or all the first four). The subject 
of the critique is academic and the style 
polemical. 


Shri V. Krishnamacharya has given a 
historical sketch of the Vishisktadvatta 
thought in his English Introduction and 
summarized the contents of Meghana- 
dari’s work lucidly. In the Sanskrit In- 
troduction of Shri T. Viraraghavacharya 
we have an able vindication of the 
fundamental tenets of Ramanuja in re- 
lation to other darshanas. Both these 
editors have collaborated in writing ex- 
planatory Sanskrit notes to the text. At 
the end there are Indices of works and 
authors quoted by Meghanadari. Mis- 
prints in the text are fewer than in the 
Introduction. 


The Government of Madras deserves 
congratulations for the publication of 
an authoritative ancient text of Indian 
philosophy in an attractive form. 


K. KRIsHNAMOORTHY 


cancer and to devise treatment to re- 
duce the suffering of the cancer patient. 
Let us hope that they succeed some day 
in finding out a lasting cure for this 
disease. 


We welcome the present book on the 
Ayurvedic Treatment of Cancer, as it is 
based on the author’s own experience of 
thirty years in treating cancer patients 
according to this system. He claims a 
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70-per-cent success in treeting cancer 
patients who consulted him at the out- 
set of the attacks. It is for the medical 
world to examine chis claim. We must, 
however, thank him heartily for keep- 
ing at the disposal of al] concerned his 
views and experience pertaining to this 
subject of vital importance. He has de- 
scribed the etiolog:cal and pathological 
conditions of the different kinds of 
cancer with reference to the Tridosha 
theory of the Ayurveda and the Panca 
Nidana theory of the great. Ayurvedic 
pathologist of Bengal, Medhavakara. 
He has examined more tkan 20,000 
cancer patients in his research labora- 
tory during the last thirty years. He 
further claims that he has not written 


Studies in Indiar Literar> History. 
Vol. III. By P. K Gope. (Professor 
P. K. Gode Collected Works Publica- 
tion Committee, Poona 4. 254 pp. 1956. 
Rs. 20/-) 


Thanks to the generous response from 
scholars, the Gode Collected Works 
Publication Committee was alle to pub- 
lish Vol. III of Studies ®™ Indian 
Literary History. The first twc volumes, 
already published under the auspices of 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, rave been 
reviewed in THE ARYAN Pate for June 
1955, where reference has beer. made to 
the special merits and essenti=] charac- 
teristics of Dr. Gode’s writings. 


The book contains twenty-eight 
papers, mostly pertaining to books and 
authors of the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries. As many as thirteen 
papers deal with fixing the chronology 
and identity of writers, Keshavabhatta, 
Lakshmana Pandita, Shankara, Vasu- 
deva, and others. Kavi Kaustebha and 
Ramacandra-Candrodaya became known 
for the first time from Dr. Gode’s re- 
searches. Bhattoji Dikshita, h's pupils 
and scholars influenced by him claim 
five papers. There are four pipers on 
Maratha history, dealing with King 
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anything about which ‘he has no prac- 
tical experience. In view of these state- 
ments this unique book, originally writ- 
ten in Bengali and now translated into 
English, will be read with great interest 
and admiration by both medical experts 
and laymen. At a time when our 
national Government is trying to pro- 
mote study and research iù Ayurveda, 
books of the present type, if written by 
Ayurvedic experts, will definitely further 
the cause of Ayurveda in India and out- 
side. It is a pleasure to note that the 
original Bengali edition of the present 
work received the highest encomiums 
from some eminent Ayurvedic physi- 
cians in different parts of India. 

P. K. Gope 


Sambhaji, Hari Kavi, his court-poet, 
and an echo of the siege of Jinji in 
Dhundiraja’s Girvanapadamanjari, A- 
mong cultural subjects may be men- 
tioned cosmetics, horse-nomenclature, 
the musician Tansen and Dietetics. 


With regard to a well-known stanza 
in the Shivamahimnastotra, Dr. Gode 
observes that it is of unknown date and 
authorship, and, though probably an in- 
terpolation in the Shivamaktnnastotra, 
has an antiquity of over thre? hundred 
years. The analysis of Puranic extracts 
from Apararka in the concluding article 
gives particulars about pen, inkpot and 
ink, and shows the importance attached 
to Vidyadana (the Gift of Knowledge) 
and its beneficial effects on educational 
activities in ancient India. 


In the interest of scholarship it is 
necessary that the collected papers of 
Dr. Gode should appear in book form, 
and it is indeed welcome news that Pro- 
fessor Vishnu Bandhu Shastri has under- 
taken the publication of the fourth vol- 
ume of Dr. Gode’s Studies in Indian 
Literary History on behalf of che Vish- 
veshvarananda Vedic Research Institute 
of Hoshiarpur and the printing has al- 
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ready begun. It is hoped that further 
volumes will see the light of the day 


The Status of Man in the Universe. 
By ALBERT Van Evxen. (Longmans 
Green and Co., London. 128 pp. 1955. 
7s. 6d.) Received through the courtesy 
of the British Council, London. 


A Roman Catholic looks at tae 
modern world and gives in this book 
his verdict upon the conflict between 
science and doctrinal religion. He 
speaks in clear and simple language, re- 
vealing wide knowledge and a powerful 
intellect. He covers a wide range of 
topics, and what he has to say may be 
ranked as a reply to the writings of 
modern scientists and the Freucian 
school of psychology (Jung is not men- 
tioned). Obviously, therefore, most of 
his contentions remain a matter of 
opinion or of viewpoint. But even those 
who disagree will find valuable intellec- 


Dialogues with the Guu. By R. 
KRISHNASWAMI Aryar. (Chetana, Bom- 
bay. 182 pp. Rs. 5/-) 


Sri Chandrasekhara Bharath Swami, 
the late Shankaracharya of the Sringeri 
Matha, whose dialogues are faithfully 
and beautifully recorded in this vclume, 
was a scholar and yogi of repute who 
fulfilled in life his own description. of a 
guru as a “guiding torch” leading his 
earnest disciple to the ultimate goal. 
Professor Masson-Oursel in his brief 
but brilliant Introduction appropriately 
emphasizes the importance of the guru 
in showing 
how the highest truth can serve us ia prac- 
tical life, and how the concrete and -nultiple 
difficulties of the modern man, private and 
professional alike, are to be overcome by a 


wisdom which is not only classical but in- 
deed immutable. 


We see the guru here adv-sing a 
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before long. 
A. D. PUSALKER 


tual exercise, for the author’s arguments 
are very penetrating. 


One must regret that Mr. Van Eyken 
has not exzended his knowledge and his 
interest to the study of Indian philo- 
sophical thought. His discussion of so 
many of the subjects he covers—evolu- 
tion, for example, or heredity, or the 
problem of suffering—would have been 
greatly enriched by taking into con- 
sideration the views of Indian philos- 
ophy. His discussion of the doctrine of 
original sin is incomplete without taking 
into account Patanjali’s philosophy and 
the theory of evolution based on the 
idea of original perfection. A whole new 
world of thought relating to the status 
of man in the universe awaits Mr. Van 
Eyken’s attention. 


Irene R. Ray 


European not to think of conversion to 
Hinduism but to be a better Christian; 
telling z Pandit not to neglect the spir- 
itual side of his boy’s education; coun- 
selling a villager to stick to his 
swabhava and swadharma; and asking 
Brahmins to take to the study of San- 
skrit. God, he explains, is also a prac- 
tical utilitarian proposition, for to the 
man oi intense faith 

there is no fear of despair, believing as he 
does that that friend being all-knowing and 


all-powerful will relieve him of all sorrow 
when the time comes. 


With its inspiring portrait of the 
Swamiji to begin with and its valuable 
glossary of Sanskrit words at the end, 
the book is a feast of reason and flow 
of soul, a book to be owned and read 
again and again for guidance and in- 
spiration. 

R. BANGARUSWAMI 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


{Owing to his illness Shri Sunder Kabadi was unable to send his quarterly letter in 


time for our March issue. 


We are glad to include it 10 this number 


The writer com- 


ments on the world situation :n which the creed that ‘‘ Might Makes Right’’ is still widely 
practised With him we ask—is there no better way before manland than the way of 


violence?-—Ep.] 


The tragedy of the humen race is 
that it has not the capacity :3 pass on 
1rom generation ta generafion, from 
century to century, the mora. fruits of 
its painful experience. Sages and philos- 
ophers throughout the ages have noted 
to.s crippling flaw in huma- nature. 
» ur examples of Low this flaw has 
„ade itself felt in modern times may 
„e given. 


In 1939 the British declared war on 
Germany for the laudable pirpose of 
defending democracy and the integrity 
of small nations. Seventeen years later, 
despite all they thought they had learn- 
ed and understood about tL: over- 
riding importance of observing moral 
principles in international affars, they 
launched, in secret, an act of deliberate 
aggression against « small, under- 
developed country, Egypt. Cznscious 
that they were violating a stardard of 
moral behaviour with which thzy were 
so eloquently identified, the rulers of 
Britain argued, and even cont.nue to 
argue, that they were acting in the best 
interests of freedom, democracy and 
peace. ' 


In 1939 the French, for the second 
time in this century, found their homes 
and cities threatened by German ag- 
gression. They were invaded and 
occupied by the Germans for four long 
years, during which they stubbormly re- 
fused to accept their fate. After the war 
the people of Indo-China, Morocco and 
Algeria, who had lived m colonia! sub- 
jugation to the French for severa. gen- 
erations, pressed for tae rights and 
liberties which the Frenca people hem- 
selves had waged two world wats to 
preserve. The French ruling class, sup- 
ported by the majority of the F-ench 
peoples, had developed such a ieeble 


sense of political and social morality 
during their long history that they 
denied their subject peoples what for 
themselves they regarded as a birthright. 
French soldiers, equipped with all the 
devices of modern war, were sent to 
Indo-China, Morocco and Algeria to 
crush the independence movements. 
Military might failed in Indo-China; it 
failed in Morocco; but the wanton 
blood-letting continues in Algeria. 


At the same time that the land of 
Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Dickens, Wordsworth, Oscar Wilde, 
Shaw, was dropping its bombs in 
Egypt; the land of Dostoevsky, Tur- 
genev, Tolstoy, Tchaikovsky, was 
crushing a national uprising in the 
small neighbouring country of Hungary. 
The political background of these two 
military actions by Great Powers 
against small nations was quite differ- 
ent, but-the principle behind them was 
the same: might is right. 


This moral infection, which worships 
the superiority of might over right, 
while’ paying lip-service to moral prin- 
ciples, spread to Asia. The contagion 
gripped the ruling circles of Pakistan. 
In 1948 they gave the order for the in- 
vasion of Kashmir. They had learned 
well from their European masters the 
technique of force. But such was the 
self-evident nature of their aggression 
that the nations of Europe, together 
with many others at the United Na- 
tions, declined to bestow any praise. 
In fact they declared the Pakistani 
action to be an act of aggression, and 
called upon the rulers of Pakistan to 
withdraw, which, of course, they have 
not done even to this day. 


In all these four examples of modern 
international political conduct, the com- 
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mon factor is the ancient notion that 
might is right. The criterion of success 
which nations use and recognize is 
whether or not their use of force 
achieves the end they have in mind. 
When they fail, a new set of relatior- 
ships comes into existence which they 
are forced to accept. This happened in 
the case of the Anglo-French onslaught 
on Egypt, but in the other examples I 
have given the issue is still blurred and 
undecided. In Algeria thousands of mea 
are still locked in mortal combat. In 
Hungary, thanks to the precarious 
nature of the balance of power between 
the two ideological blocs, armed as 
they are with the military means to az- 
nihilate each other, Russia has reas- 
serted her right of might to dominate 
the affairs of Hungary. In the case of 
Kashmir, Pakistan is seeking to achieve 
by political and diplomatic means what 
she failed to achieve by the recourse 
to force. 


What all these examples of the em- 
ployment of sheer force in internatioral 
disputes illustrate is that man’s moral 
stature has not grown by a fraction of 
an inch in the past five thousand years. 
His progress in obtaining mastery of his 
environment has been continual. There 
have been long periods of history when 
no new discoveries or inventions were 
made, but on the whole nothing has 
been neglected that is of the slight=st 
value to the improvement and extens:on 
of man’s ability to control and subju- 
gate his external ` environment, the 
better to satisfy his own needs and <e- 
sires. No such discovery or invention 
has been dissipated by succeeding g=n- 
erations. From the axe and the flint of 
primitive man to the atomic-power sta- 
tion and the supersonic aircraft, the 
graph of progress shows a constant, 
even if erratic, upward curve. 


How different is the picture when you 
look at man’s moral progress! A primi- 
tive savage, living in a hostile and bar- 
ren environment, would find himself 
morally perfectly at home in our 
modern generation, whose society, na- 
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tional and international, rests, as his 
did, on the sanction of force. The more 
materially advanced a country is, the 
greater is its reliance on its physical 
power to coerce and intimidate others 
in order to secure its own way. 


After five thousand years of social 
organization, having experimented with 
a score of different systems of living 
together, the peoples of the world, still 
divided into egoistic, self-centred, mutu- 
ally exclusive groups called nations, 
still largely inspired by the same feel- 
ings of racial superiority that dominat- 
ed the outlook of their long-dead ances- 
tors, stand ready to hurl themselves at 
each other if they cannot get their way 
over what they regard as a matter vital 
to their survival. 


It was inevitable that in primitive 
and even medieval societies force 
should be raised into a hallmark of 
greatness. But it seems to me that the 
great tragedy and failure of Western 
civilization was its failure to break 
away from this tradition, not only in 
theory but in practice. To continue to 
accept the age-old notion of force being 
the final arbiter of man’s destiny is to 
resign oneself to the complete destruc- 
tion of all forms of social life through- 
out the world. For so long as masses 
of people are wedded to the idea that 
force may be resorted to in certain 
circumstances, the employment of nu- 
clear weapons, even if it means that the 
nations who use them will be digging 
their own graveyards, will be regarded 
as serving some strange human purpose. 


Western civilization, which dominat- 
ed the affairs of the world for three or 
four centuries, was the only civilization 
which was presented with the means 
and the opportunities to break the 
vicious circle of violence in which for- 
mer civilizations flourished for a time 
and then fell to pieces or were supplant- 
ed by rivals whose distinguishing mark 
was their ability to exercise superior 
force. Western civilization was the 
cradle of the industrial revolution, 
which unlocked the secrets of industrial 
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and productive techniques undreamed 
of by former civilizations. 


In the course of the indwstrial revo- 
lution, vast progress was made in thd 
direction of Harnessing the forces of 
nature to the service of mankind. To- 
day, faced with an econonic system 
that has reached zhe maximum of its 
expansion and is probably -ontracting 
the nations oi Europe zre even com- 
pelled, as in tke case of France and the 
Sahara desert, to seek to maze even the 
deserts blossom. In Britain today on all 
sides the cry :s heard: “We must de- 
velop our Commonwealth aad colonial 
resources to tha maximum.” 


The countries of the We.:t, and in- 
deed Russia, ere today still so firmly 
attached to the philosophy oi force that 
it is almost beyond their means to in- 
vest more in taose projects and enter- 
prises, in their cwn countries and 
abroad, which would apprecably meet 
their own high race of demand and 
bring benefit also to othe: peoples 
It is true that varicus forms of aid, in 
the way of loans, development schemes 
and so on, have been made iz the past 
few decades, brt the dominant calcuia- 
tion has invariably been whether such 
a use of national resources would in 
the long run edd to the actual and 
potential military strength of the giving 
nation. 

The conclusioa is inescavakle that if 


Western civilization had put nto prac- 
tice in its relations with the rest of the 
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world a little more what it has so con- 
sistently preached—‘Love thy neigh- 
bour,” “Do unto others as you would 
yourselves be done by,” that the meek 
shall inherit the earth—it would have 
led the world into those paths of right- 
eousness which so few people today are 
in the mood to tread. The Times in a 
recent editorial blamed the nations of 
Europe for Jeaving the nations of Asia 
the legacy ot the nation-state. “How 
many of the problems that now beset 
Asia might have been avoided had the 
nation-state not been so irreducible a 
target of the discontented?” asked The 
Times. 


But since when, one wonders, has the 
nation-state, in its best sense, been in- 
imical to the progress of humanity? It 
is the nation-state in which peoples are 
inextricably wedded to the ideal that 
might is right that has been the ma- 
levolent influence on human progress. 
Europe, with its glorified centuries of 
civil war, has perpetuated this obsolete 
and dangerous concept. Today Britain, 
prepares to explode its own hydrogen 
bomb, and leaders of opinion acclaim 
this event as emphasizing to the world 
Britain’s national strength and indepen- 
dence. Tomorrow France will follow the 
same course. Other nations, to keep 
abreast of history, struggle to follow 
suit. The philosophy of force drags the 
world nearer to destruction. 


SUNDER Kasapr 
February 20th, 1957. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Addressing a most distinguished audi- 
ence at the Indian School of Interna- 
tional Studies in New Delhi, Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee expressed his conviction that 
Gandhism was an answer to the encr- 
mous increase in the material power for 
evil in the atomic age, but “it needs 
time to spread in the human race.” We 
are glad of this pronouncement; but 
are there other answers? It is facile to 
opine as some Indians do that in these 
days of scientific advancement the Gan- 
dhian gospel is not a practical proposi- 
tion. To those who consider his message 
impracticable, the answer is that no one 
set a better example in practising the 
right philosophy of action with ncble 
ends and through pure means than Gan- 
dhiji. Against military strength and im- 
perialist power, Gandhiji pitted the two 
ingenuous ordnance of non-violence and 
truth, and—succeeded. His words of 
peace proved stronger than weapons of 
war. 


Owing to a surplus of resources, 
humanity has developed a serious “cccu- 
pational disease,” said Dr. Toynbee, 
and regretfully he pointed out that we 
have been “signally defeated in our at- 
tempts to cure ourselves of the disease 
of war.” Does not the cure of this sur- 
feit lie in the simplicity of life anc dis- 
interested action of the Gandhian pro- 
gramme? The Gandhian technique has 
not exhausted itself; its efficacy and 
strength have been proved for the world 
by the preliminary test. 


The eminent historian stressed the 
great role which certain personalities 
can still play in the affairs of the world. 
The Gandhian technique can be and 
should be used to educate the electorate 
to choose right leaders. But more. We 
ask: Should not the electorate also be 
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nds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


taught to use the Gandhian technique 
to see that their elected representatives 
observe in their daily dealings with pub- 
lic affairs, as in their own personal lives, 
strict probity, truth and non-violence? 
Gandhian principles are not palatable 
to the occidental leaders who occupy the 
seats of the mighty and govern as “‘prac- 
tical” men. But Indians have had ex- 
perience—a few directly, millions only 
indirectly. Now we have here universal 
franchise; and who is going to educate 
the masses in Gandhian principles and 
techniquer 


We welcome, therefore, the publica- 
tion of a new quarterly sponsored by 
Shri B. G. Kher and others; it is named 
Gandhi Marg and we have before us the 
first number. Its editor is Shri S. K. 
George. In his Foreword Shri Kher 
saysi— 


T think that it is one of the essential func- 
tions of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi to provide 
a forum Zor the discussion of the Gandhian 
way of life. “Gandhi Marz” is intended to 
provide such a forum. Gandhi did not for- 
mulate a systematic philosophy of hfe His 
life was 2 series of experiments with truth, 
and as he himself once said, his life was his 
message. 


Let us hope this quarterly will edu- 
cate these who aspire to see the electo- 
rate get not merely literate but also un- 
selfish and intelligent. The quarterly 
announces a most interesting programme 
and we wish it full success. Of course it 
is meant not for the masses but for that 
particular class of publicists who desire, 
in the words of Shri Kher, “purity of 
public life and the establishment of 
peace end goodwill.” 
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Since the above was in type' came the 
sad news of the death of Shri B. G. 
Kher. India loses not only a great 
but a good son and servant. He was 
truly a religious man; a coustant lover 
of: the poor. As Chief Minister of 
Bombay and as India’s High Commis- 
sioner in London he did excellent work; 
but his main labour was or behalf of 
the down-trodden. Lately ae became 
interested in Psychical Research, to 
find out if along sound scientific lines 
one can find convincing preof of the 
existence of the Soul of man. Our 
salutations to our esteemec friend— 
B. G. Kher. 


In the February Sarvodaya, Mr. 
Wilfred Wellock, who has recently 
returned from a lecture tovr in the 
United States, writes on “Tre Unrest 
of Abundance” so widely prevalent in 
the wealthy United States. That Ameri- 
can living standards are much higher 
than those of any other counzry there 
can be no doubt. Their total cutput of 
goods and services has doubled in the 
last ten years and is still on the in- 
crease. And consumption must neces- 
sarily keep pace with producticn or the 
national economy would break down in 
a catastrophic slump. 


Yet in spite of these facts there is every- 
where a shortage of dollais No sectDn of the 
community has enough. Family indeb-ednegs 1s 
growing, a large number of men ave taking 
on two jobs, an evening job in addition to 
the ordinary daytime job, and large numbers 
of married women are going out to work in 
order to supplement the family income 


Hence it is quite clear that unless spending 
is controlled by a philosophy, or a religion— 
that is, by a concept of the good li which 
sets a limit to the amount of morey that 
should be spent on food, clothing, hsusehold 
goods, etc, there is no limit to the amount 
of money one may spend on gocds and 
services. 


In watching the workings of this Economy 
or way of life in the United States, cne dis- 
covers that it is a form of fever It gts into 
the blood People become enslaved dy the 
advertisers. They must have every gadget that 
is going This, and that, are time-savers, they 
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are told, whereas very often they are not. 
` Eut time is not everything. It is what you 
do with it that maiters. 


The high standard of living of the 
Americans creates problem after 
problem. For instance, the eating of too 
much rich food leads to illness and to 
drug taking. Besides, Mr. Wellock 
argues, when people are loath to use 
their hands and legs because there are 
machines and gadgets to do everything 
that has to be done, “life is reduced to 
absurdity.” Rightly does he question: 
“Why are Americans so restless and so 
basically unsatisfied” if happiness con- 
sists in money and the things it can 
buy? “Has not the time come to ask 
what is life? and to consider in what 
the good life consists?” 


There is evidently something lacking 
in the American way of living, which 
other countries too are adopting. Is it 
pot lack of true knowledge which lies 
at the root of the problem and which 
has made men’s outlook topsy-turvy, 
so that most human beings today con- 
sider the essential to be non-essential 
and the non-essential to be essential? 


Could Machines be made to Think? 
In Philosophy for January, Mr. A. D. 
Ritchie discusses the futility of being 
dazzled by machines to the extent of 


‘ hero-worship. Machines do wonderful 


tasks which men find difficult to do. 
However mysterious it may be, a 
machine can be adapted to those things 
it has been made to do and none others. 
“Active adapting calls for thought.” It 
is man who sees unforeseen situations, 
thinks, chooses and decides the purpose 
of instruments, which he makes. Think- 
ing involves free decision and initiative 
and all actions of men have a meaning. 
The working of a machine has no mean- 
ing for it except to men who made it. 
The power of thought is of far greater 
importance than the automatic whirling 
of machines, which man makes to serve 
his needs. 
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That science and religion are the two 
sides of a medal was stressed at the 
Bangalore Indian Institute of World 
Culture on February 4th. Speaking on 
the goal ot evolution, Mrs. Lecomte du 
Notty referred to her late husband’s con- 
cept of “Biological time” and his appli- 
cation of mathematics to biological prob- 
lems. Community and not isolation was 
tound in the phenomena of the universe. 
Scientists were unable to disprove God 
and some, like Dr. du Noùy had come 
to recognize that spiritual forces were at 
the root of evolution. Considering man 
as an active participant in evolution, he 
had placed the emphasis on his moral 
strength rather than on his physical 
fitness. Man alone could envisage the 
problem of zood and evil but be had to 
see to it that his nobler qualities tri- 
umphed over his lower instincts. Science 
was a vehicle which could be misused. 
Sages and thinkers had discovered these 
truths by a flash of inspiration; Dr. du 
Noüy had been led from agnosticism to 
faith through research. Emphasizing the 
divine spark in man, his Human Destiny 
had influenced Western scientists. Shri 
D. V. Gundappa, who presided, drew 
parallels between modern scientific 
thought and Indian thought. He ex- 
piessed his appreciation of Dr. du 
Noliy’s showing that science was a one- 
sided approach to life. 


The economically prosperous U.S.A., 
the wealthiest nation on the face of the 
globe, the land of big business and in- 
numerable gadgets, the country with 
superb sanitation and plenty of food, 
has a saddening story of crimes to re- 
port. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
says (according to The New York 
Times of December 30th, 1956) that 
more major crimes 


were committed in the United States in 1956 
than in any previous year 2,534,000 major 
crimes were committed during the last twelve 
months This surpassed by 267,000 the pre~ 
vious high total, recorded in 1954, and was 
an increase of 12 per cent over 1955 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 
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Eight offenses are listed as major crimes in 
FBI. records, They are murder, negligent 
manslaughter, ape, robbery, aggravated as- 
sault, burglary, larceny and automobile theft 


The report adds:— 


Conviction :n F B.I, cases. imereased more 
than 400 over the 1955 total of 10,528 Fines, 
savings and recoveries. will aggregate moie 
than $120,000,C00 for the year 


In the country famous for cheap 
motor cars and the largest number of 
persons who own their own cars it is 
surprising to read the report:— 


More than 15,200 stolen automobiles, valued 
at approximately $17,600,000 were located in 
cases investigaced by the FB I. according to 
Mr Hoover, and there were 100 morc con- 
victions for interstate transportation of stolen 
motor vehicles this year than in 1955 


So a high standard of living, speedy 
transportation, universal compulsory 
education and a widespread training in 
science and technology does not check 
the rise in crimes. Many a U.S.A. citi- 
zen must ask, “How come?” 


A month later, The New York Times 
carried a short report of a speech by 
Mr. Lester L. Colbert, President of the 
Chrysler Corporation, in which he 
said: — 

Industrialists are concerned with designing 
and building new products, developing 
markets, planning future capital investments 
in plants and equipment ..We know you 
can’t build a prosperous company or a strong 


and forwaid-moving country out of concrete 
and steel clone 


It takes 2 lot of moral capital It takes 
ideals that men will work hard to realize It 
takes restraint, tolerance, understanding and 
willingness and ability of individuals and 
groups to work together. 


Would we be wrong in deducing that 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s plan to detect 
and punish crime needs supplementing? 
His department, however necessary to 
the State, should have a wing to educate 
the masses in world principles and ethi- 
cal doctrines other than those the 
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Churches are offering. Iir. Colbert 
opined that “there never had been a 
time when the need for ‘moral capital’ 
was greater than at presen:.” Churches 
with all their wealth and prcpaganda are 
not able to create the necessary moral 
capital. What stands in ther way? Not 
only sectarianism. Politician: and social 
reformers, pedagogues anc publicists, 
want boys and girls and youths and 
adults to be good for the sake of the 
State, of the Church, of the business. 
True morality is of the Inner Life, 
which awakens a man’s mind to the 
recognition of the InvisibE Universe 
and the Supreme Omnipresent Spirit, 
which being omnipresent .s in each 
man’s mind; and man’s dwy to That 
is of the highest importanc>. The im- 
manence of Deity implies Universal 
Brotherhood; its transcend=nt aspect 
explains the urge of the human heart to 
seek Wisdom-—-Wisdom which is supe- 
rior to knowledge, which corvinces the 
mind why and how it showd become 
good and not only great. 


Recently there has been nuch talk 
about automation. It is ref-eshing to 
read the speech of Mr. Oliver Humph- 
reys, Director of the’ Generz] Electric 
Company Research Laboratories, at the 
Calcutta Rotary Club. He rigatly point- 
ed out that automation and mechaniza- 
tion might suit countries like the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A., rot India. 
They have a limited labour force and 
plenty of capital. India’s econ=mic situ- 
ation is entirely different; vith mil- 
lions unemployed and still mcre under- 
employed or disguised unempleyed, it is 
manifestly impossible to intreduce im- 
proved types of labour-saving machines 
to reduce dependence on humen labour. 
It is a pity that, oblivious of Indian 
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conditions and requirements, some in- 
dustrialists and economists have encour- 
aged centralized or mechanized produc- 
tion even for consumer goods, for which 
decentralized and village industries are 
traditionally better suited. Mr. Humph- 
rey’s words (as reported in The States- 
man) deserve respectful attention: — 


A subject which was now absorbing greater 
attention than any other development in tech- 
nology was automation As mechanization re- 
placed human muscles, automation sought to 
replace the human brain, Automation had 
assumed almost political importance. Some 
feared that in future it might drive people 
out of factories and thus wreck human 
society 


Mr Humphreys felt that labour had no 
fear from automation if it was used properly. 
Automation might suit Britain and the USA. 
but not India and other countries where there 
was a reserve of labour. For India, it might 
be more economical to use human labour in- 
stead of using expensive imported machinery 
Automation is certainly no panacea for na- 
tional economy 


Even in the U.S.A., there is a grow- 
ing realization that “scientific invention, 
though a good tool, is a bad master,” 
and that “it is the duty of the State 
and the community to secure that the 
inventive faculty is not misdirected”; 
further that “not only should labour- 
killing machinery be abandoned, but no 
patents should be issued in future to 
manufacturers of such destroyers of 
labour.” | 


Industrialization is not an end in it- 
seli; it ought to be only a means. Surely, 
the end is the co-ordinated and inte- 
grated development of man and society. 
Any programme of development must, 
therefore, be man-centred. It would be 
nothing short of a national tragedy if 
India sacrificed the man to the machine. 
“Consideration of national economy 
should take precedence [of] considera- 
tion of national prestige.” 


+ 
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Point out the 


“Way ” — however 


dimly, 


and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their pata in darkness. 


—The Vote of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 


WHEN THE PUPIL IS READY THE MASTER 
APPEARS 


In this month of May India will 
celebrate the memory of two of her 
greatest Teachers—Gautama, the 
Buddha, and Shankara, the Acharya. 
Their names have been coupled for 
many centuries and for a good and 
valid reason. The Teachings, meta- 
physical and moral, of both are very 
similar if not exactly identical. 
Both were profound philosophers 
who preached the higher morality 
which makes a man a true devotee, 
a servant of human souls. Both 
were great Bhaktas, Devotees of the 
Impersonal Law, who had solved 
the mystery of the plenum and the 
vacuum, and had realized “the 
voidness of the seeming full and the 
fullness of the seeming void.” 


It is appropriate that this month 
we try and listen to the voice of 
these two Mighty Companions. On 
the 4th of May is the Birthday of 
Adi Shankara; on the 13th, the 
Triple Festival which calls us to 
remember the Kingly Glory of the 


Mendicant with his begging bowl who 
nourisnaed and nourishes the minds 
and bearts of millions of mortals, 
If our minds’ attention and our 
hearts’ devotion copy the ardency of 
Pukksati, we also may beabletosay, 
“I heve found the Master.” 


It -s narrated that once when the 
Master came to Rajagaha he requested 
the potter Bhaggava to permit him to 
pass zhe night in his cottage. 


“I have no objection; but there has 
arrivec a wayfarer who is in the hut, 
if he consents, do you, sir, stay as long 
as you please,” said the potter. 


It was Pukkusati, who had left his 
home, and was wandering to find his 
Home. The Master entered the htt 
and said, “If it be agreeable to yon, 
Brother, I will spend one night in this 
shed.”’ 


“The shed is big enough, Friend! 
Stay as long as you please.” 


So, the Master spread a heap of 
straw in one corner and sat down to 
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meditate. Likewise Pukkuzati. 


Then it occurred to the Great One: 
“I wonder if this brotker is well 
disposed.” So he spoke: 

“ Having faith in whom, Brother, did 
you leave home? For whom are you 
looking ? Have you a teaches? Whose 
doctrine attracts you? ” 


And Pukkusati answered : 

“Friend, there is an Exa ted One, 
Gautama by name, perfect in knowl- 
edge and practice; He is the tamer of 
souls, teacher not only of mertals but 
also of Gods. My faith is in Him; my 
mind approves of His teachings.” 


“ But, Brother, where is row this 
Exalted One?” 


“Somewhere in the North.” 


“ You have never seen Him ' Would 
you know Him again if you wee to see 
Him?” 

“No, Friend, I have never sen the 
Exalted One; if I saw Him, I should 
not know Him,” Said Pukkusazi. 


Thereupon the Master said, ““ Listen, 
Brother. I willgive you a teaching. Be 
attentive.” Then the Master expound- 
ed at length the doctrine ef the 
Sixfold Man. When the preaching was 
over Pukkusati exclaimed: “I have 
found the Master; I have fourd the 
Master!” He fell at the feet of the 
Teacher and said : 

“ Mine is the fault, Lord; mne is 
the offence; pardon my conceit and 
thoughtlessness in calling you ‘Frend.’ 
Ordain me now, for I do not only 
approve the teaching; I have bund 
the Teacher. Ordain me.” 


With Faith in the Doctrines he 
had learnt, Pukkusati practzsed, 
made himself ready, and the Mester 
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came where he was. The real Guru 
is always ready, willing and waiting 
for the disciple; it is the disciple who 
has to prepare himself by a purified 
Will, steadfastly seeking the Truth, 
humbly serving the Truth-seekers, 
and thus attract the Guru. 


Turn from Gautama to Shan- 
kara. 


The Pandit of Pandtis who wrote 
profound commentaries on the Gita, 
the Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras 
and Gaudapada’s Karika, and 
preached the magnificent philosophy 
of the One and Indivisible—the 
Grand Object of Supreme Realization 
—was a Bhakta, a Devotee. He 
sang: 

“There is no known comparison 
in all the three worlds for the 
venerable teacher who bestows 
knowledge.” 


Among his hymns and devotional 
treatises is Viveka-Chudamanit (The 
Crest Jewel of Wisdom) which con- 
tains one specific programme of 
building the Hexagonal Temple 
whose foundation is Discrimination, 
whose plinth is Detachment and 
whose roof is the Longing for Free- 
dom from the separative self, which 
holds mortals by the fetter of the 
dire heresy called by the Buddha 
Attavada. But what, in truth, does 
this fourfold, sometimes called nine- 
fold, programme mean? That itself 
requires higher wisdom, arising out 
of right preparation. The ardent 
aspirant must handle first his mun- 
dane thoughts (Vichara), and cleanse 
his Chstta—mind-motion—by good 
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works, in the routine of daily life. 
If the right foot does not take the 
first of the preliminary and prepa- 
ratory steps and the left does nct 
take the second, the Master, “who 
is a river of Compassion, and an 
excellent knower of the Eternal.” 
will not be found; and the hint 
is given that it is such a Guru 
who will give us the plan and tne 
proportions for the construction of 
our Hexagonal Temple. To take the 
two preparatory steps we require the 
strength that comes from devotion, 
says the text :— 


Among all means of liberation, devo- 
tion verily is the most potent. The 
fixing of the attention on the -rue 
Master, the Divine Self, is declared to 
be devotion, 


To know the nature and power of 
the Master within, the aspirant 
needs the guidance and instruction 
of the Guru—one of those “ Rivers 
of Compassion” of whom Shankara 
says :— 


The mighty ones who have attained 
to peace dwell in righteousness, bring- 
ing life to the world like the com.ng of 
spring; they who have themselves 
crossed the dread sea of passione life, 
aid others to cross it through compas- 
sion that seeks no return, 


It is the essence of the very being of 
those of mighty soul to seek to h2al the 
sorrows of others, as the nectar-rayed 
moon of itself cools the earth, scorched 
by the fierce fire of the sun. 


There is little understanding of 
the Nature, Character or Function 
of the Guru; where and how is the 
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Guru to Le sought—‘‘the Mahatma 
dificult zo find” (Bhagavad-Gita, 
VII. 19)" 


Hindu aspirants want to practise 
the third to the eighth step of 
Patanjali, Postures (Asana), Breath- 
ing {Pratayama), etc., without any 
reference to the first two, Restraints 
( Yama) ard Observances ( Niyama); 
aspirants born in bodies following 
Christian, Muslim and other ways 
of sectarian thought and feeling 
commit a similar blunder. Also the 
environment in which our mind and 
heart has to function, which is 
created by the running cycle of the 
day, is not taken into account, and 
that is hazardous. 


In the present-day cycle, when 
Indians of all communities are 
powerfully influenced by modern 
occidental materialistic psychology, 
physic-biology, psychosomatic medi- 
cine, Jenaviourism, Jung-ism, etc., 
everyone needs to be humble and to 
study before rushing into practice 
—“‘gaing into the silence,” ‘“‘awaken- 
ing tae chakras” and such other 
eXeIc:ses. 


Ths lure of the Occult is insidious. 
Instead of mastering our psycho- 
mystic urges, we allow them to 
mastzr us. The Universal and 
Impersonal in Nature and in Man 
offer tne key to the Secret Knowl- 
edge, Gupta-Vidya, and Teachers 
like Baddha and Shankara gave us 
the key, taught us the right use of 
it. Everyone’s life has its purpose, 
but everyone does not know it. 
Thet purpose is expressed in a sutra 
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—all life is probationary. At every 
turn life offers opporturities—not 
only in duties but also in recrea- 
tions; in wak:ng end in sl2eping; in 
speech and in silence; in moods of 
elation or defress:on; in everything 
and at all times we are strrounded 
by opportunicies. By tkeir right 
use we pass our tests and tials, and 
fulfil the real purpose of life. 


In this cyce the Path of Per- 
fection has marked steps: Atten- 
tion, Right Memory, True Knowl- 
edge, Correct adaptability and the 
Right Use of Imagination. To be 
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good we need knowledge; the 
practice of true knowledge leads to 
the Higher Life. The beauty of the 
Great Gurus, Mighty Masters like 
Gautama and Shankara, is that in 
Their instructions we find not only 
the steps of the Path of Holiness but 
also the preparatory instruction 
which quickens us and points to the 
beginning of the Path of the Living. 


At every turn we should say— 
“When the materials are ready the 
Architect will appear.” 


SHRAVAKA 


BUDDHA AND SHANKARA 


What is claimed is simply thefact that 
the wisdom imperted by the “Divine 
Ones”-—born through the Kriyasakti 
powers of the Third Race before its Fall 
and Separation into sexes—to the 
adepts of the early Fourth Rece, has 
remained in all its pristine ptrity in 
a certain Brotherhood. The said School 
or Fraternity being closely coanected 
with a certain island of an inlaad sea, 
believed in by both Hindus and Bud- 
dhists, but called “mythical” br geog- 
raphers and Orientalists, the les one 
talks of it, the wiser he will be. Nor 
can one accept the said “sevenfold clas- 
sification” as havirg “a closer connec- 
tion with the Brakminical Logo: than 
with the Buddhist Logos,” since both 
are identical, whether the one “Logos” 
is called Eswara or Avaloktte-wara, 
Brahma or Padmapani. These are, how- 
ever, very small differences, more Fanci- 
ful than real, in fact. Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, both viewed from their 
orthodox aspects, are as inimical and 
as irreconcilable as water and oil. Each 
of these great bodies, however, Las a 


vulnerable place in its constitution. 
While even in their esoteric interpreta- 
tion both can agree but to disagree, 
once that their respective vulnerable 
points are confronted, every disagree- 
ment must fall, for the two will find 
themselves on common grcund. The 
“heel of Achilles” of orthodox Brah- 
manism is the Advaita philosophy, 
whose followers are called by the pious 
“Buddhists in disguise”; as that of 
orthodox Buddhism is Norttern mys- 
ticism, as represented by the disciples 
of the philosophies of Aryasenga (the 
Yogacharya School) and Mahayana, 
who are twitted in their turn by their 
correligionists as ‘“‘Vedantins in dis- 
guise.” The esoteric philosophy of both 
these can be but one if carefully ana- 
lysed and compared, as Gautama Bud- 
dha and Sankaracharya are most closely 
connected, if one believes tradition and 
certain esoteric teachings. Thus every 
difference between the two will be found 
one of form rather than of substance. 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 
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[It is appropriate to print in this issue this fine eulogy on Adi Shankara, 
the Great Teacher, whose Natal Day falls this year on the 4th of May. H.P. 
Blavatsky spoke of him as ‘‘ the greatest of the Esoteric Masters of India ” and 
described him as “one of the greatest minds that ever appeared on earth.” 
Shri A. Iswaran is a devotee of Vedantism and a labourer in the Ramakrishna 
movement. His article is silent cn the death cf the Master; it refers to 
Shankara’s visit to “the Himalayan cave where Vyasa is supposed to have pro- 
duced his immortal works.” H. P. Blavatsky also refers to his visit to the cave of 
Vyasa—‘‘ The legends about him are as numerous és his philosophical wntings. 
At the age of thirty-two he went to Kashmir, and reaching Kedaranath in the 
Himalayas, entered a cave alone, whence he never returned. His followers claim 
that he did not die, but only retired from the world.” —ED.] 


Aloft and gleaming in a lonely sky, 
A marbled pilar, pure and perfect... 


Of late we have developed a pas- 
sion for celebrating the anniversar-es 
of those who have contributed to 
our philosophy, arts, sciences and 
culture. We are even digging up 
names long buried in oblivion. But 
somehow the name of Shankara- 
charya has not been sung loud in 
our lusty song of national glcry. 
With a hasty bow of respect, iz is 
handed over to the scholars and 
philosophers—who. quote what the 
Western Orientalist has to say atout 
Shankaracharya. Our history bcoks 
barely mention this great name. 
Yet a careful study of the religious 
and historical growth of India from 
the time of the Buddha to the 
present day reveals the tremendous 
import of Shankara’s advent, but 
for which we would have been a 
totally different people. Shankara 
touched the vital stream of India’s 
life—her religion; and from his 
work, therefore, began nothing ‘less 


than an epoch. 


To speak of such a lofty work 
and the life that generated it is not 
easy, especially in a short article. 
Here we confine ourselves to a brief 
survey of Shankara in three roles— 
as a historical, a literary and a 
spiritual figure. 


For the history of Shankaracharya 
we have numerous sources, some as 
ancient as the Puranas—Skanda, 
Padma and Vayu being the most 
authoritative of them—where the ad- 
vent and mission of Shankara have 
been predicted. Of the many old 
works written about Shankara after 
his lifetime more than half a dozen 
are extant now, from which we get 
a good picture of his life, making 
allowance for its mythological garb. 
But regarding the year of his birth 
we find no proof anywhere. 


Whatever the dates may be, we 
can definitely say that Shankara 
appeared on a scene set in tumult 
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and tension. The most conflicting 
traditions agree on tkis point. 
Moreover, the works of Shankara 
themselves incicate that there was 
no Single strong zuling pcwer, that 
people were nct following the scrip- 
tural injuncticrs for varnashrama 
and that renunciction, the sustain- 
ing spirit of Hindu soccety, was 
on the wane aven amongst the 
monks. The country was filled with 
disintegrating r2ligions and innumer- 
able unhealthy sects, abcut fifty- 
seven of which we find diszussed in 
Shankara’s famocs commentaries 
and other later worxs. Natonal lite 
was at its lowest ebb, from which 
either a reflux or extincfion was 
imminent. 


It is this setting that gives sense 
and shape to Shankara’s mission. 
He was to be, not the fatrer of a 
new movement cr a warrior crusad- 
ing for Truth, bat an exper= house- 
wife to set right the topsy-turvy 
household, discip_ine the unraly chil- 
dren, feed each with the food best 
for him and teach them tc live a 
healthy, useful Hie. For zhis he 
came fully prepared. With àis pro- 
digious memory he had mastered 
the scriptures by his eighta year. 
During the next four years as the 
monk-disciple of Govinda 3haga- 
vatpada, on the barks of tre Nar- 
mada, he perfected himself in the 
practice of religion, attaining great 
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spiritual insight and powers. Then, 
proceeding north to the Himalayan 
cave where Vyasa is supposed to 
have produced his immortal works, 
he had dived deep into that potent 
silence and brought forth the essence 
of the Vedas in the form of a perfect 
philosophy of life. Thus, when he 
was sure he had something tangible 
and sustaining to offer to the dying 
race, he descended like a blessing into 
the midst of the teeming millions. 
He began his extensive travels. 


Thrice he walked the length of 
the land. In these perambulations 
he must have gained an intimate 
picture of his country and people. 
Having already felt the pulse of its 
inner life, he only needed this ac- 
quaintance with its outer form to 
be perfectly suited to preside over 
its destiny. And so wherever he 
went his influence was overwhelm- 
ing. In those days one could 
establish oneself with the public only 
by swaying the intellectuals, the 
cream of society. And this was no 
hard work for Shankara. His rea- 
soning was irresistible. 


But it should be noted that there 
was no coercion, even of a subtle, 
intellectual kind. That was impos- 
sible to the spirit of what Shankara 
preached, which was not “Saivism,”’ 
as many have wrongly stated, or 
any other sect, but the eternal relig- 
ion, Sanatana Dharma. In it there 


1 Attention may te drawn to avery able and scholarly article, “ Shr: Shankaracharya’s 
Date,” originally prinzed in H. P. Blavatsky’s The Theosophist, Vol. IV, pp. 304~316, for 


September 1883 
was born ım 510 B.C. 
Nirvana ” ) —Ep, 


The writer was ths Advaitin T Subba Row, who concludes that Shankara 
(“fifty-one years and two months after the date of Buddha's 
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cannot be “conversion” as we 1nder- 
stand it, for Sanatana Dharma is 
the way of all people at all times, 
the birthright of every human be- 
ing born in the world. Whom to 
convert and to what? Already they 
are all in it, every faith anc every 
temperament conceivable tc man: 
the active, the devotional, the mys- 
tic, the intellectual. Each 5 given 
its proper place and oriented towards 
one common goal—the attainment 
of Truth; each is asked to develop 
itself—systematically as prescribed 
by the sages, not whimsically. This 
acceptance and orientation, this 
freedom and regulation, was all that 
was imposed by the universality of 
Shankara’s philosophy. Hənce he 
was less narrow-minded and more 
practical than many of the host of 
preachers of religious unity in our 
age. 

He threw open the gates cf Bhakti 
(Devotion) and Jnana (Knowledge) 
even to the lowest and the least, 
which, considering the conservative- 
ness of the times, must have re- 
quired remarkable courage. This 
and other such lenient views gained 
for him the name ‘‘Pracchanna 
bouddha’’ (disguised Buddhist) from 
his orthodox brethren. Himself a 
staunch Advaitin upholding the 
ideal of the unqualified Brahman, 
he helped to revive the worship at 
the temples of Puri, Badrinath, 
Pashupatinath and other places, and 
prescribed the samayatara form of 
practice to the Tantric culs, which 
were overrun by his arguments. 
This illustrates finely the spirit of 
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Shankara’s approach and synthesis. 


Apart from preaching and icon- 
protection, Shankara, during his 
travels, accomplished another his- 
toric function, viz., that of establish- 
ing monasteries at the four corners 
of the country. These were to 
produce and provide for the right 
type of spiritual leaders to protect 
and nourish the dharma by practice 
and preaching. By giving a sort of 
organized shape to the ancient order 
of monks, he meant to create a 
bulwark against future deterioration 
of the whole society. Before passing 
away he gave definite instructions 
for the permanent guidance of the 
monks and left the monasteries on 
a firm basis, in the able hands of 
his illustrious disciples. 


In his famous commentaries Shan- 
kara has provided a noble exception 
to the general rule that Sanskrit 
prose is hard and unpalatable. Par- 
ticularly the Brahmasutra Bhashya, 
Shankara’s magnum opus, is a piece 
of magnificent thought clothed in 
elegant prose, illustrative of the 
combination of simplicity and pro- 
fundity—“ Prasannagambhira,”’ as 
the great scholar Vacaspati terms it. 
This has distinguished Shankara as 
a writer of rank next only to Patan- 
jali, of whose Mahabhashya it is said 
“Read the Mahabhashya or rule a 
kingdom.’” 


Anyone who is acquainted with 
the way philosophical ideas are ex- 
pressed in Sanskrit—by raising and 
answering all possible doubts and 
objecticns—will know how complete 
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and clear Shankara’s werk is and 
how perfect his integrty. The 
slightest shade of variation from 
Advaita was noted and questioned. 
So we find him in places contradict- 
ing the author of Brahmasiddhi 


and other Advaitins. Shankara had | 


to chisel very fine; for he was mak- 
ing no new image but a basic mould 
into which the future wes to cast 
itself; the least imperfect-on would 
affect generations to come. The 
quality of his work testifes to this 
care and perfection. 


Shankara’s literary production 
covers almost all aspects of zhe Vedic 
religion and may be called the blue- 
print of his project, affording a con- 
sideration of every part oz society. 
Besides the commentaries on the 
Prasthanatraya (the scriptuzal triad) 
and various other small treatises 
on Advaita, Shankara’s Vistnusaha- 
sranama Bhashya and Prafpancasara 
Tantra and his many poems have 
greatly contributed to the Bhakti 
and Tantric cults. 


It is rather paradoxical that a 
strictly rational philosopher devoted 
to the monistic ideal shou'd have 
been rapt in such ecstatic adora- 
tion of the Lord as Shankara is, 
for example, in Stvananaalahari, 
Soundaryalahari and Anandelahars,® 
which are exquisite pieces ot poetry 
and full of feeling unknown ever 
to the extreme Cevotionalists like 
Ramanuja and Madhva. Pe-haps it 
is not in spite of but, because of the 


mcnistic ideal that Shankara can be 
so deeply moved without being 
sentimental, so refreshingly free, not 
exclusive and confined to a particular 
gochead. His poems have touched 
all the prominent figures of the 
Hindu pantheon. They contain no 
whimpering or wailing, nor do they 
take the tiresome form of a list of 
eulogistic names. Even when they 
are weighted with philosophic 
doczrines, like the Dakshinamurti 
Stotra, the poetry is in very sweet 
rhymes and a smooth-flowing metre. 
The famous Mohamudgara, typical 
didactic verse, is nevertheless almost 
a small lyric. In the Sadhana 
Panzaka Shankara has ckosen a small 
poem to embody his last message to 
the world, remarkable for its brevity 
and lucidity. In its five stanzas the 
full harmony of the Vedantic song 
of life takes shape. 


He made one contribution more, 
which is eloquent because of its si- 
lence and priceless because of its 
abstraction—the spiritual standard 
he set by his personal life. To most 
people this aspect of him is hidden 
behind the blaze of his achievements 
and intellectual glory. Remarks on 
his gigantic intellect have created 
the impression that Shankara was 
an abnormal man with a huge head 
and no heart. But the divine ten- 
der feelings that animate a human 
being we find richly expressed in his 
life. 


In nis childhood, when, according 


1H. P. Blavatsky reters to tne last as “a beautiful poem ’—" very mystical and 
occult.”—Ep. 
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to the rules of studentship, he was 
gathering alms, the poverty of a 
devoted old woman moved him to 
pray for her, as a result of which, 
says the tradition, the poor woman 
was immediately endowed with 
wealth. The tender relationshio 
that existed between Shankara and 
his disciples should not be forgottea 
because it manifested itself rarely in 
outward form, as, for instance, in the 
dramatic conferring of the gift of 
poesy on Totakacharya. 


Shankara’s love for his mother :s 
well known. It is remarkable thet 
he, who considered strict adherence 
to scriptural injunctions more im- 
portant than the saving of one’s 
own life, should have performed the 
last rites of his mother in the face 
of social boycott and scriptural 
prohibition. This episode, as we 
see it, is more than a proof of his 
love: it bears witness, indirectly, 
to Shankara’s self-awareness as a 
Brahma-jnam. In such a capacity 
alone could he have supposed him- 
self justified in his violation of tie 
monastic rule. 


Instances of this kind, where 
directly or indirectly Shankara has 
referred to his sainthood, are few. 
The ego had been perfectly effaced. 
Every activity of his mission was 
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undertaken either at the explicit 
command of his elders or at the 
persistent requests of others. In all 
his teachings, the spirit is never “I 
say unto you” but always “The 
shruts says so ” or “It has been said.” 


He embodied in himself the highest 
truth he taught, and this more than 
anything else gave power to his ut- 
terances and undertakings. Many 
of his contemporaries and successors 
had scholership and organizing abil- 
ity; but he alone could be a spiritu- 
al dynamo capable of surcharging 
the whole Aryan conscience, then 
diseased and near to death. By his 
very presence he sent out a challenge 
that it was alive and could, even in 
its infirmity, bear the full fruit of 
its high aspirations. That presence 
is not physical but spiritual, and 
Shankara, like other prophets of the 
world, is essentially not a personal- 
ity but a state of realization which 
must ever remain untouched by 
objective analysis. We can only 
gauge its impress upon the physical 
and spiritual lives of people and give 
it a name accordingly—a tower of 
strength -0 a tottering age, a beacon 
to souls adrift on the dark Un- 
known. 


A. ISWARAN 


CREATION DANCES 


[This is not only an intormative but also a thought-provoking essay by our. 
esteemed contributor Mr. George Godwin. The cyclic rhythm is omnipresent. 
Nature dances. The students of the synthetic science of Life have learnt from 
the Masters of Occultism -nat the Great Dance is dual: the dance of Spirit 
and the rhythm cf Matter’ The grandiose Image of the Dancing Nateraja, 
the Lord of Chidambaram, represents this truth. An old-world text says: 
“The dance of nature proceeds on one side: the dance oi enlightenment on the 
other. Fix your mind in the centre of the latter.” It is explained that there 
are two dances going on: tke action of Nature, Matter, material and individual 
energy—the dance of Kali; and the other is the action of spirit, the mora. and 
divine motion of Wisdom—the dance of Shiva. And it is added that “ the first 
dance is not possible unless Shiva wills it and dances Himself” { The Dar-ce of 
Shiva by Ananda Coomaraswamy ). Here it is appropriate to refer to the cycles 
of history, rise and fall of civilization, advent and departure of Divinities, 
Raja-Rishis, Divine Kings, Heroes and Sages, etc. In a memorable passaze in 
her very first volume, Isis Uatweiled (I. 34), H. P. Blavatsky wrote :— 


As our planet revolves once every year around the sun, and at the same 
time turns once in every twenty-four hours upon its own axis, thus traversing 
minor circles within a larger one, so is the work of the smaller cyclic periods 
accomplished and recommenced, within the Great Saros. 


The revolution of the physical world, according to the ancient doctrine, 
is attended by a like revolction in the world of intellect—the spiritual evolt-tion 
of the world proceeding ir cycles, like the physical one. 


Thus we see in history a regular alternation of ebb and flowin the tide of 
human progress. The gret kingdoms and empires of the world, after reach- 
ing the culmination of their greatness, descend again, in accordance witk the 
same law by wkich they ascended; till, having reached the lowest poiat, 
humanity reasserts itself and mounts up once more, the height of its attain- 
ment being, by this law of ascending progression by cycles, somewhat hizher 
than the point from whick it had before descended .... 


Thus, all those great =haracters who tower like giants in the history of 
mankind, like Buddha Siddartha, and Jesus, in the realm of spiritual, and 
Alexander the Mecedoniar and Napoleon the Great, in the realm of physical 
conquests, were but reñe+ed images of human types which had existed ten 
thousand years before, in the preceding decimillennium, reproduced by the 
mysterious powers controling the destinies of our world. 


The two pairs mentionec are participants in the two dances: Siddhartha and 
Jesus participated in the Dance of Shiva, Alexander and Napoleon in the Dance 
of Kali.—Ep.] 
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Rhythm, measured or timed movement; regulated succession .... 


The eye of man, peering through 
space from his rotating earth-home, 
perceives how the star dust shap2s 
vast spiral patterns in the void. 
Thus it is science that informs him 
that what he observes is the pr> 
gressive establishment of rotation 
and, with rotation, of the rule of 
rhythm. 


Quite clearly man sees how far 
beyond the Solar System—his own 
small mansion in the House of God 
—the very stars themselves, the 
Milky Way, tread out a silver 
measure upon the twin infirities of 
Time and Space. 


As yet, science has not plotted 
with precision the pattern of the 
dance of Creation: all that has so 
far been revealed is the existence of 
measurable cycles that lace with a 
golden thread the many-coloured 
design of organic and inorganic life. 
From the infinitely great to the 
infinitely little, all that is—dances. 


Consider the Solar System, with 
its rhythm of twenty-eight Julicn 
years. When that measure is 
complete the same days of the week 
recur on the same days of the year. 
As for the Sun, the centre of the 
system, it moves to two discernible 
measures: not one. 


Observations made by Dr. C. G. 
Abbott of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion over a period of fifteen years 
established the variability of the 
Sun’s radiation. It is revealed as a 
variable star with a ten per cent 


variability. Other observers have 
plotted two Sun rhythms: the first, 
an eleven-year cycle or radiation 
variability, the second a short- 
period rhythm that is completed 
every few days. 


Turn from Sun to Moon and we 
find a lunar or Metonic cycle that 
reveals a definite rhythm or perio- 
dicity. It is one of nineteen Julian 
years, or nearly 235 lunations, after 
which successive new moons occur 
on the same days of the year as 
in the immediately preceding cycle. 


Again, turn from Sun and Moon 
to Earth, and once more this all- 
pervading rhythm is revealed, for 
the Earth has a cycle or rhythm of 
21,000 years, during which each 
hemisphere goes through a cycle of 
temperate seasons, and seasons that 
are extreme in their heat and cold. 


The explanation of this rhythm is 
simple. For 21,000 years the earth 
presents more of its northern than 
of its southern hemisphere to the 
Sun at the time of the nearest ap- 
proach to him, and for a like period, 


the reverse. 


Indeed, the Earth has a quadruple 
rhythm, four separate and distinct 
dance measures, as it were, that 
result in day and night, summer 
and winter, the change of axis at 
perihelion and aphelion, and, lastly, 
the variations of the orbit’s eccentric- 
ity which requires millions of years 
for its completion. 
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When the geologist uncovers the 


secrets of the Earth’s past; when he 
transcribes the writings of <he rocks, 
the etchings of the clays, then yet an- 
other rhythm is revealed. The Earth 
has a geological pulse, and it beats, 
as does the human pulse, zo a pat- 
tern that can now be measured and 
represented pictorially. 


Joseph Barrell wrote :— 


The flight of time is measured by 
the weaving of composite rhythms: 
day and night, calm and storm, summer 
and winter, birth and deatL—such as 
these are sensed in the brief life of 
man. But the career of the earth 
recedes into a remoteness against 
which these lesser cycles ere as un- 
availing for the measurement of that 
abyss of time as would be Zor human 
history the beating of an insect’s wings. 


Something of this awe-inspiring 
and horrific temporal waste land 
weighed upon the mind of Leonardo 
da Vinci when, coming udon a fish 
embedded in the rock of a mountain 
cave, he wrote:— 


Destroyed by Time, it lay in that 
completely enclosed space, and with 
fleshless and naked bones contrived 
an armour and a support <gainst the 
mountain that weighed upom it. And 
J asked myself what sequences of revo- 
lutions and catastrophes Fad passed 
since that amazingly-formed fish died 
in that.deeply twisted cave? The Earth 
is very old. 


How far can this phenomenon of 
rhythm be traced? Herbe-t Spencer 
observed its universality when he 
wrote :— 
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The screw of a screw-steamer- falls 
into arapid rhythm that sends a trem- 
or through the whole vessel. The 
sound produced when a bow is drawn 
over a violin string shows as vibrations 
accompanying the movement of a solid 
over a solid. 


So it goes. 


The theory of a weather rhythm 
developed by Buchan is nothing 
new. The ooservation had been 
made and recorded by Francis Ba- 
con, who speaks of it in his essay 
“Of the Vicissitude of Things.” 


But can we trace the ordered 
movements of stellar bodies to the 
infinitely little? And does the ap- 
parent Law of Rhythm condition 
life and behaviour in all living 
things? 


Dalton ñrst formulated the Atom- 
ic Theory, linking it with experi- 
mental evidence. Mendeléyev, in 
his Periodic Law, shows that the 
properties of an element are func- 
tions of its atomic weight; that 
when elements unite in two or more 
proportions, these proportions are 
related to each other in a simple 
and rhythmic way. 


This natural rhythm, the Law of 
Multiple Proportion, had fathered 
Dalton’s hypothesis, namely, that 
different kinds of matter consist of 
atoms of varying weights. 


It is from the dance of the atoms 
that science proceeds to the dance of 
theelectrons, finding facts, or, rather, 
inferring them from behaviour. 
What do they construct by these 
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delicate and subtle methods? It is 
a‘ microcosm of the Universe! 


When Pharaoh dreamed of the 
lean and fat years, his sleeping 
fantasy was no more than the 
symbolization of the dimly-appre- 
hended subconscious knowledge of 
the rhythm of life. The lean and 
the fat years do, indeed, tend to 
run in cycles, the period varying 
widely, but conforming always to 
some definite periodic pattern. 


Some years ago the late Sir J. C. 
Bose, the Calcutta plant physicist, 
claimed that definite active tissue 
extends throughout the length ot the 
tree, the cellular pulsation of which, 
in rhythmic sequence, causes, by a 
pumping action, the movement of 
sap. Bose produced impressive 
evidence of the tree’s life dance, as 
one might term it. 


Professor A. E. Douglas nozed a 
~ suggestive fact, namely, that the 
maximum total growth of a tree 
occurs in eleven-year cycles, a period 
that corresponds with the Sun’s 
radiation rhythm. 


If one can discern growth as an 
ordered rhythm in the plant world, 
with maximum years recurrmg at 
uniform periods, does such a rhythm 
govern growth also in more highly- 
organized life? It would seam so. 


For example, the Sockeye salmon 
which frequents the Fraser and 
Columbia Rivers of British Columbia 
has a definite four-year fecundity 
cycle. Among fishermen every fourth 
year is known as the Big Year. But 
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why a four-year cycle? So far as 
the writer knows, science has not 
as yet put forward any theory. 


Many creatures reproduce to a 
fecundity rhythm. Dr. A. O. Gross, 
who undertook an investigation of 
the life-cycle of mice, discovered a 
four-year cycle of fecundity. He 
made another observation: that the 
Arctic snow owl made its way 
furthest south every fourth year. 
He linked the two observed facts: 
when the mouse cycle touched its 
lowest point in the four-year 
period, the owl touched their point 
farthest south of the Arctic. The 
natural food of the owl is the mouse: 
a clear example of direct causation. 


Birds display a similar periodic 
fecundity cycle. Starlings (today a 
scourge in central London) conform 
to a fecundity rhythm. And if 
nothing is added here about the 
rhythmic character of the migratory 
movement of birds it is merely be- 
cause the phenomenon is too well 
known. Is it as well known that 
migrating birds fly with a rhythmic 
perfection which produces the maxi- 
mum speed with the minimum of 
muscular effort ? 


In his famous Opera Universa 
(1685) Sydenham, the great physi- 
cian, noted the rhythm of the com- 
mon diseases. Since then medical 
science has confirmed the observa- 
tion. Epidemics, mostly traceable 
to microbic infections, become more 
viruient and prevalent at certain 
seasons. Whooping-cough, diph- 
theria, enteric fever, measles and 
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scarlet fever are familiar examples. 
Professor Huntington ha shown 
that some diseases tend to conform 
to a ten-year cycle. 


Man’s deepest-rooted instinct is 
to survive. Yet beside this modern 
psychology has revealed fhe exis- 
tence of a “death instinct.” It is 
when this becomes abnormal and 
pathological that it may erd with 
self-destruction. And here, again, 
statistics reveal a sort of suicide 
rhythm. Suicide is most frecuent in 
June. The suicide pattern also fol- 
lows a secondary curve, a weezly one. 
Tuesday is the day when most 
suicides are committed. 


One would suppose that there 
would exist some ccnnection between 
the over-all suicide rate and current 
external circumstances, suzh as 
periods of great sufferings through 
famine, plague or war. The first 
World War showed a declme in 
suicide in all belligerent coutries. 
(I have no figures for the second 
War.) If there is here a rhyihmic 
law it has yet to be defined. 


When one turns to functior, the 
great part played by rhythm be- 
comes apparent in all obvious ways 
and in some that are not ob~ious. 
All movement, such as the ecomomy 
of the pinion movements of a bird 
in flight, conforms to a beat or 
measure rhythm. It isa patterned 
movement of strong and weak ele- 
ments. 

The rhythm of the dance that 


sets the whole muscular economy in 
unified and harmonious moverent 


may be broken by a sudden change 
in the music beat. Here the ear is 
involved. The eye plays as large a 
part in the maintenance of rhythm, 
and an interesting example of this 
-s the Rocio Square in Lisbon. This 
square has been paved in curved 
ines, the effect of which is to break 
up the natural rhythm of the 
pedestrian. The walker’s eye is 
cistracted by the asymmetry of pat- 
tern of the ground he treads upon. 
Contrariwise, movements performed 
on a floor geometrically laid out 
tend to become harmonious and to 
achieve maximum beauty. (Al 
machinery, it may be remarked in 
passing, yields two rhythms: the 
rkythm that results from its func- 
tional design, of which the aeroplane 
ard the turbine are good examples, 
ard that which is produced by its 
beat. The same may be observed of 
the tick of the clock and the pulse 
of the watch.) 


Harding, of the, National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, found 
thet the fastest and most accurate 
typing was produced by typists 
working rhythmically. He found 
those who typed to a rhythm worked 
thirteen per cent faster than those 
who did not. 


Many of our actions that appear 
to Ee based on free selection are, in 
fact. the product of the impulse to 
consorm to rhythm. Thus, every year 
therzis a predominant fashion colour. 
Is tais colour the arbitrary choice 
of those who determine our fashions 
for cs? Oris it the resultant of alaw? 
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Professor Aldred Barker, of Leeds 
University. a textile technologist, 
was asked what colour the dyers 
should concentrate on for mer’s 
suitings after the First World Wer. 
He replied “Blue.” “Why blue:” 
he was asked. He replied: “An 
excess of one colour stimulates the 
appetite for its complementary. The 
troops are tired of khaki.” 


In the course of a brief article 
such as this it is possible only to 
select fair examples to support a 
general proposition. We start with 
the perception that life is a dance, 
a drumbeat sounded from the bra- 
zen disc of the Sun. We end with 
the awe-inspiring discovery that the 
whole creation dances. 


INDIA AND 


Dr. M. Z. Siddiqui, writing in the 
January 1957 issue of The Indo-Asian 
Culture, traces the growth of Indo- 
Arabic amity from pre-Islamic times. 
That communication between Indie and 
Arabia existed from very ancient times 
can easily be proved on philological 
grounds alone. A favourite feminine 
name among the Arabs was Hinda, and 
an Arab tradition maintains that India 
was the first country visited by Adam 
after his expulsion from Paradise. 


After the rise of the Islamic empire, 
the much older commercial activities 
of the Arabs expanded, and many of 
them settled in India, initially for trad- 
ing purposes, and eventually became 
admirers of Indian culture, absorbing 
many of its aspects. Among the foreign 
cultural influences of the time the Greek 


. 


What at first sight appears to be 
abnormal sooner or later becomes ex- 
plicable by reference to this appar- 
ently universal law. An example of 
this may be taken in the present-day 
peculiar—and perhaps sinister—re- 
crudescence of dance hysteria under 
the stimulus of the most primitive 
musical beat. The so-called “rock 
and roll” vogue touches off in mod- 
ern man something in his nature 
that goes back to prehistory. But 
that the rhythmic law lies some- 
where here concealed one may be 
fairly certain. For here, beyond 
the hysteria, one can detect that 
rhythm which is measured or timed 
movement, that regular succession 
which is the universal law. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


THE ARABS 


and the Indian had the greatest impact 
on the Arabs; and, in spite of the 
greater difficulty of learning Indian 
arts and sciences, Arab writers of the 
time never wearied of writing about 
India from their personal study and 
experience, and about the great emi- 
nence India had reached in the various 
branches of Knowledge. Dr. Siddiqui 
quotes three long passages from Arab 
authors. 


The Barmecids, who, according to 
Dr. Siddiqui, were descendants of the 
high priest of the Buddhist temple of 
Balkh, by their influence in court circles 
did much to strengthen the cultural ties 
with India, and were responsible for 
the translation of Indian works into 
Arabic. 

R. J. 


FINCHDEN MANOR 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MASTER 
OF FINCHDEN 


[Mr. Geoffrey Brown :s a senior Science Master at the Military Academy, 
Sandhurst. He is interested in educational reform, not only because of his pro- 
fessional experience but also because, being a father of three children, he sees 
what can be done to improve the relationship between pupils and teachers.—Eb.] 


When I was asked by THE ARYAN 
Pata to interview Mr. Lyward and 
I learnt something cf his remarkable 
success with the 30c or so wayward 
and delinquent youths who have 
been through his cere at Finchden 
Manor, I was intrigued. Would I 
find it another of those entkusiastic 
experiments in education waich do 
not last because ther are ony large 
bees in somebody’s bonnet ? 


I read Mr. Lyward’s Answer by 
Michael Burn. The latter spent 
some months at Finchden gathering 
material for his book. He has 
described his experiences amd at- 
tempted an appreciation of Mr. 
Lyward and of his work. Ater an 
initial scepticism, I felt rather than 
saw that here was something genuine, 
something which, while it must 
embody much of its creators per- 
sonality, yet touched at many points 
upon man’s intuition of truta. At 
the same time I did not expect to 
find Mr. Lyward’s answer either in 
the book or in an interview. During 
the course of my conversatior. with 
him the name of a famous foot- 
baller came up. It had been re- 
corded of this footkal-er that when 
asked by a journalist to demorstrate 
his famous swerve, he replied: 


“Honestly I couldn’t do it in cold 
blood. It just comes out of me 
under pressure.” I am sure that to 
understand fully Mr. Lyward’s 
answer one must see him in action 
on his own field of play. I have not 
had that opportunity and I do not 
know how successful I shall be in 
conveying anything of the essence 
of Finchden, It is particularly true 
in this instance that in listening to 
another talk there is a tendency to 
seize upon and retain what seems 
to coincide with one’s preconceived 
ideas, and to miss the significant 
phrase because it does not fit in , 
with them. 


When I arrived at Finchden in 
the early afternoon I found myself 
uncertain of which door to inquire 
at for Mr. Lyward. Through the 
kitchen window I espied a circular 
group of boys in easy conversation. 
I knew already that the boys pre- 
pared the meals and washed up. 
I popped my head through the win- 
dow to ask. When Mr. Lyward 
heard of my arrival, he came down 
to greet me and then took me up to 
his room, where, in response to my 
questions, he talked to me easily 
and naturally until tea time. 
though one’ knew that he was a 
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busy man, and though there were 
several calls upon his attention 
during our conversation, there was 
no sense of urgency or rush. Matters 
would be dealt with as the need 
arose. 


One key to the understanding of 
Finchden is in the word disarm, 
often used by Mr. Lyward. He 
understands the delinquency and 
rebelliousness of his boys nct in 
terms of original sin but in those 
of a lost sense of security. This 
may have come about through being 
made to live a life not his own by 
parents who demanded what he was 
not able to give; through < too 
rigid insistence on “right” and 
“wrong” at home or school; through 
nagging or humiliation; or through 
the breaking up of the home. To 
defend himself the adolescent takes 
up arms against the community, or 
raises barriers between himself and 
it—becomes intense and rigid. An 
expression used to me by Mr. Ly- 
ward, with reservation, as not ex- 
pressing fully his meaning, was: 
“Finchden is dedicated to helping 
people to feel secure enough to be 
natural.” “Natural,” “relaxed,” 
were also words often on his lips. 
He gave me a simple example of 
not being natural in the boy who 
spoke of his “people” in a certain 
affected way instead of his Mummy 
and Daddy. He also spoke of such 
factors as undue anxiety to get into 
the school team which caused troub- 
le and which arose to a considerable 
extent out of the attitude of the 
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parents and of the school. 


It is difficult to convey in words 
exactly the influence of Finchden in 
helping boys to regain a sense of 
security. It can be expressed in 
many ways, but they all add up to 
a certain inner attitude towards life 
itself rather than to a settled method 
or technique. Perhaps it is most 
clearly revealed in Mr. Lyward’s 
remark that ‘‘Finchden seeks a 
deeper relation with its boys than 
that on the plane of which we react 
to one another.” If one does not 
react, the boys are in effect dis- 
armed. There is nothing against 
which to raise protecting arms or 
barriers. Reaction is immediate 
action, rapid disclosure. It is 
incontinent. It lacks awareness of 
the other person as an individual. It 
is deficient in understanding of his 
needs. In contrast to this, the 
staff at Finchden are prepared to 
wait if necessary, to do nothing 
while remaining aware and obser- 
vant. Their attitude reveals a 
certain calculated casualness. Be- 
hind it there lies an imaginative 
sympathy, a “loving and letting 
be,” a respect for the boys as 
individuals, absence of any desire to 
score over them. ‘‘Finchden must 
maintain a sense of values which 
may be different from that of the 
boys, without passing judgment on 
theirs,” said Mr. Lyward. 

The disarming effect of Finchden 
is illustrated in its perhaps unique 
discipline. There are no rules, but 
to infer from this that it is a kind 
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of free-discipline school wculd be 
a misapprehension. Once, when 
questioned about disciplina, Mr. 
Lyward replied: “I do expect to be 
obeyed on the whole. By ‘cxpect’ 
I mean expect and do not imply that 
I intend to punish otherwise.” That 
answer partially, but not entirely, 
explains the situation. 


Discipline is regarded rot as 
keeping order but as something in 
the nature of a challenge <o the 
boys. Its aim is to lead them to 
fall back upon themselves and to 
apprehend a deeper relation between 
themselves and the staff thar that 
of power, that between authority 
and subservience, while not exclud- 
ing the conception of the Dower 
inherent in society and vested in 
individuals. Social pressure -s not 
encouraged, although its presence 
in the background cannot be denied. 
The staff do not let their prestige 
rest on uniform obedience, and 
disobedience is reduced to a ccrrect 
perspective. Probably because of 
this there are not the discipl nary 
problems one might expect n a 
centre of this kind. Being led to 
fall back upon themselves does not 
imply a kind of self-governing democ- 
racy but something more inward. 
When all crutches have beer re- 
moved, together with everythirg to 
fight, the individual is left with 
only himself and whatever avare- 
ness of the others he has attainad. 


During the thirty years or > of 
its existence there has, I belseve, 
been only one serious fight at 


Finchden. Mention of this fight 
was made in the course of conversa- 
tion, and Mr. Lyward said that the 
only thing to do was “to go down 
tc them like a child.” That remark 
typified an important element in his 
attitude and was in marked contrast 
to the general attitude of many good 
disciplinarians which might find 
expression in such words as: “PH 
soon stop their nonsense” or “T'I 
buck their ideas up.” 


Mr. Lyward reserves the right to 
say, No, and this he regards as 
important. Ifa boy should then 
disobey, he would not react in a 
predetermined way. The boy might 
be “blown”; or nothing might be 
said at all; or he might be quietly 
asked, for example, if he thought 
he could do what he liked without 
suffering. The trust that Mr. 
Lyward wants from the boy is not 
the confidence that he will receive 
strict and automatic justice but that 
he will receive an understanding of 
his needs. I have little doubt that 
at times an action of Mr. Lyward’s 
might appear to some as arbitrary 
until explained by him, and provoke 
the statement that the adolescent 
no less than the child appreciates a 
justice which is impersonal. How- 
ever, we are not dealing with a 
formulated theory of education or a 
logical system of thought but with 
the embodiment of a man’s faith 
and lifework, which many have 
testified to be good, and the most 
fruitful approach to it is to endeav- 
our to understand with the object 
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of appropriating for our own us as 
parents or'teachers whatever we 
find of value. 


Much of what I have written I 
think I understood fairly well before 
visiting Mr. Lyward, but there was 
one aspect I had missed, and he 
interrupted the tenor of my early 
questions to discuss it. It was his 
imagination of Finchden itself. “It 
is a chunk out of life, a symbol, a 
reference point,” he said. He feels 
that Finchden hints at a mystery in 
life because ‘‘by being so simple it 
is able, without arousing resistance, 
to become a ‘central reference point’ 
gradually inhibiting peripheral re- 
lationships of a short-term nature.” 


The boy finds acceptance at Finch- 
den, together with freedom from 
external pressures, a sense of secu- 
tity in which he can take ccurage 
to be natural and relaxed. The 
next step is an awareness of Finch- 
den as supplying him with ncurish- 
ment in a new centre of his being. 
This enables him to become aware 
of, to understand his relationships 
with, others. One thing which is 
actively discouraged is “pairing 
off,” because it is the very antithesis 
of the relationship Mr. Lyward is 
trying to establish. He described 
such a relationship as “heavy,” as 
“a burden,” as “a two-way mother- 
child relationship.” The bcy’s re- 
lationship to Finchden is not some- 
thing requiring formal acceptance, 
and loyalty in the conventional 
sense is not preached, but Finchden 
seems to possess the secret of win- 


ning co-operation and gratitude. A 
number who have been boys at 
Finchden have returned to join the 
staff. (The ages of boys at Finch- 
den range from about 15 to 20 
years, and there are about 50 boys 
in residence, most of whom will 
stay for some years.) 


One finds further understanding 
of Fimchden in Mr. Lyward’s 
approach to the teaching of subjects. 
(This is done at Finchden although 
there is no timetable or curriculum.) 
Any good teacher will try to relate 
his subject to the everyday life of 
his pupils, but his interest does not 
necessarily extend beyond the teach- 
ing of his subject. But Mr. Lyward 
thinks that the classroom should be 
integrated with life and not merely 
related to it. A child’s classroom 
difficulties should be avenues for the 
understanding of his personal prob- 
lems, and vice versa. He thinks 
that the Training Colleges do not 
have the opportunity in the time at 
their disposal to train their students 
to get down to the real problems of 
the child. His approach implies 
that the work of the teacher reflects 
a certain inner attitude towards life, 
a certain eager and childlike spirit, 
and that the child emerges as an 
individual from behind the pupil. 


Near the end of our conversation, 
Mr. Lyward made a remark that zo 
me seemed very significant. It was 
to the effect that, in a community 
such as Finchden in which the 
members are living ‘‘at some 
depth,” hundreds of coincidences 
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seem to occur, some quite trivial 
but many important. By coinci- 
dence I understood any apparently 
chance conjunction of events or 
circumstances which provides an 
unexpected opportunity or tke solu- 
tion to some difficulty. I would say 
that such coincidences always occur 
when there is obzdience to a 
spiritual law. Finchden accepts its 
boys, accepts their backs idings 
after progress seems to have been 
made, while maintaining its own 
sense of values; it is prepared to 
wait and do nothing while ready to 
act when there is need of action; it 
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loves and lets be; it displays a 
calculated casualness. To me it 
appeared that these things embodied 
Mr. Lyward’s understanding in tke 
context of Finchden of an anciently 
known spiritual law that life in its 
fullness involves the paradox of full 
committal with disinterestedness or 
non-attachment. 


I left Finchden feeling the richer 
by contact with a very friendly 
place, and knowing that I had 
gained much of value in my own 
work as teacher and parent. 


GEOFFREY BROWN 


PREACHING AND PRACTISING 


The gap between theory and prac- 
tice persists in many spheres. Taat of 
religion reflects it with striking Clarity. 
It is encouraging to read of a two-hour 
discourse by the Jain Swami Prem 
Chand, reported in The Indian Express 
of March 26th. He castigated the secta- 
rianism of many religionists. The Swami 
deplored that there were as many as 
2,200 religions in the world, each re- 
flecting the use of Dharma as en in- 
strument for the fulfilment of one’s own 
selfish ends. Rightly dic he poirt out 
that Dharma was not the monopely of 
any individual or sect, Lut that È was 
impersonal and impartite like the earth 
and the sky. 


But the foolish people, swayed by their 
selfish motives, have misunderstood th true 
form of dharma and have divided È into 
water-tight compartments, like the Jaits, the 
Sanatamscs, the Arya Semajists, the Sikhs, 
etc These people have forzotten the very 
spirit of dharma. 


And then? Alas! an anti-climax. The 
Swami overlooked his noble pronounce- 


ment and urged the Government of 
India to proscribe the book Buddha 
Bhagwan for containing some passages 
which alleged that Lord Mahavira and 
his disciples took meat in their lifetime. 
Only a few months ago passions were 
aroused resulting in a communal flare- 
up in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
over the republication in Bombay of 
an old American book, Religious Lead- 
ers. If religious feelings are so easily 
wounded, on slight provocations among 
co-citizens following diverse religions, 
the question arises whether religion is 
a binding force as its etymological roots 
re (back) and ligare (to bind) imply? 
It seems to have degenerated into an 
atom-disintegrating force. 


It is easy to conceive and verbally 
repeat that all men are brothers. When 
this grand truth comes to be applied 
in daily living the great heresy of 
separateness arises; and even good 
Swamis fall prey to violence in speech, 
and create divisions and conflicts, 


INTUITION IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


[In his interesting study Dr. D. Gurumurti. M.A., reviews the place and 
function of intuition in Indian philosophy. He comments upon the views of 
European philosophers from Descartes to Bergson and quotes from Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s book. 


The faculty of intuition is generally recognized as being superior to the 
faculty of reason and as capable of arriving at truth by internal apprehension 
without the aid of perception or reasoning. ‘iatuition, it is agreed by men of 
modern knowledge, can be tested by three canons—(x) Self-evidence, (2) Neces- 
sity and (3) Universality. “There has been a great deal of discussion as to how 
intuition can be developed; our contributor refers to the use of the record of 
direct experience in the development and results of intuitive apperception, 
One fact is generally overlooked. The starlike divining power shines with 
its own light (Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, ITI. 54) and discerns all things and condi- 
tions simultaneously, not in succession. Intuition, Taraka, is described as giving 
birth to true Faith which is very different from blind belief or faith on 
authority, says H. P. Blavatsky. Further, she complains that intellectual 
subtleties and preconceptions interfere with and stop the working of intuition, 
and pertinently adds: “ We advise really earnest students to eat such food as 
will least clog and weight their brains and bodies, and will have the smallest 
effect in hampering and retarding the development of their intuition.” But she 
has taught that apart from such aids a careful study and application of the 
laws of Correspondence and Analogy will be zhe one sure method which will 
hasten the development of Taraka or Intuition. Correspondence and Analogy 
are well described as the language of intuition. What reasoning is to the mind. 
correspondence and analogy are to intuition.—=b.] 


It has been the fashion among 
some Western thinkers to consider 
Indian philosophy as a system 
which does not give sovereign place 
to reason but subordinates reason 
to scriptural authority, and hence 
is not a pure system of philosophy 
like Kant’s or Hegel’s intellectual 
constructions. An examination of 
this contention will take us into the 
heart of our subject. -The question 
hinges upon the function of philos- 
ophy and the place of reason in 
providing a solution to the riddle of 
the Universe. Philosophy :s the 
intellectual attempt to explain the 


nature of Reality and employs the 
reasoning faculty as its tool. In 


‘doing so it assesses the conclusions 


of the sciences and works them up 
into a consistent picture. giving due 
place to all the separate insights of 
the various sciences, reconciling 
contradictions and dovetailing all 
the particular bits of knowledge 
into a connected whole. 

In achieving this end, Western 
thouzht, beginning from René Des- 
cartes in the 17th century, has been 
able to put forward an impressive 
series of philosophical systems by 
some of the foremost minds of 
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the Occident, notable among them: 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant, 
Hegel and Bergson. An exam nation 
of these systems shows clear.y that 
by reasoning alone we are never 
able to obtain a satisfactory account 
of reality. Each of these great 
thinkers is constrained tc seek 
assistance from a faculty different 
from reason in order to complete 
his account of reality. 


Descartes, the father of modern 
philosophy, after clearing his mind 
of all ideas that can be doubted, 
came to the foundation of thought, 
the self-certainty of the th nking 
self, which, in spite of Descartes’ 
misleading language, was not a 
result of reasoning but a direct 
insight due to intuition. “Itis not 
an inference, but the express on of 
a unique fact. In self-consciovsness, 
thought and existence are indis- 
solubly united.”! Spinoza admits 
intuitive knowledge, which coasists, 
according to him, of an immediate 
union with the thing itself. Leib- 
nitz’s view of reality as a system of 
monads in all stages of development 
is itself due to a brilliant flesh of 
insight, and not due to the con- 
ceptual structure that he works out. 
Kant, by his formulation o? the 
Ideas of Reason as regulative princi- 
ples of all empirical exper-ence, 
comes near to the admission that 
“reason,” as used by him, is another 
name for “‘intuition.”’ “The hhest 
idea is not derived from sense, or 


pzoved by logic, but is founded in 
tke secret places ot the soul, and its 
validity is self-established by reason 
of the soul’s trust in itself.” Again, 
Hegel in his postulation of the One 
A>solute, which is the central 
feature of his system, is announcing 
ar intuition and not the result of a 
demonstration by reason. 


Bergson, among modern philoso- 
pkers, by his theory of Creative Evo- 
lution and the élan vital, has clearly 
demonstrated the roles of intellect 
and intuition in our attempt to grasp 
reality. Reality being life, move- 
ment, duration, concrete continuity, 
conceptual knowledge can give only 
static immobilities, timeless and 
dead. If all knowledge is of this 
conceptual kind, truth is beyond 
gresp. Intuition, rather than intel- 
lect, is the proper organ for grasp- 
ing reality. Among contemporary 
thinkers Dr. Radhakrishnan with 
his theory of Spiritual Idealism has 
established the autonomous function 
of intuition as the means of right 
knowledge. Accepting boldly the 
challenge of critical reason to be the 
sole interpreter of reality, he has 
carzied the war into the enemy camp 
anc. exposed the limits of reasoning 
anc. clearly established the primacy 
of creative intuition as the means of 
comprehension of reality. In a very 
ably argued chapter on “Intellect 
and Intuition” in his masterpiece, 
The Idealist View of Life—an epoch- 
maxing work in modern philosophy 





1 All quotations in tas essay arefrom S. RADHAKRISHNAN: An Idealist View of Life 
(Allen and Unwin, London. 1932), Caapter IV 
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—he has once for all unecuivocally 
asserted the vital contribution of 
intuition in interpreting human 
experience. 

Knowledge, as analyzed by Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, is produced only in 
three ways: sense experiznce, dis- 
cursive reasoning and intuitive ap- 
prehension. While the senses give 
us knowledge of the external world, 
discursive knowledge is obtained by 
analysis and synthesis, and is indirect 
and symbolic in character. Both 
these enable us to acquize control 
over the environment and serve a 
practical purpose. But they are 
inadequate to the apprenensicn of 
reality. In contrast to sense knowl- 
edge and conceptual explanation, 
there is a knowledge by which we 
see things as they are, as unique 
individuals, which is non-sens-ious, 
immediately arising from a fusion 
of the mind with reality. “It is 
awareness of the truth of things by 
identity.” The most convincing 
illustration of intuitive knowledge is 
the self-certainty of each individual 
self. Shankara in his commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras (I, 1.1.) says: 
“Sarvo ht atmastitvam pratyett, na 
nahamasmiti.” (Each self verily 
cognizes the existence of himself; 
no one cognizes ‘‘I do not exist.’’) 
The intellect working with its dis- 
tinctions of the Knower, the Known 
and the Knowledge cannot attain to 
self-knowledge. Intuitive self-knowl- 
edge alone suffices. Further the 
_ deepest things of life are known 
only through intuitive apprehension. 
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This is borne out by the testimony 
of the geniuses of humanity in 
science, art, literature, heroism and 
saintliness. ‘Intuition,’ says Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, “‘is the ultimate 
vision of our profoundest being,” 
possessing certainty and incommuni- 
cability as its tests. The function 
of logical knowledge is to prepare 
for the rise of intuition. Intuition 
is not at war with logic but leads 
beyond its limitations. It is wisdom 
gleaned by the whole spirit in man 
beyond the partial revelations of 
the intellect “with its symbols and 
shibbo:eths, creeds and conven- 
tions.” 

In Indian philosophy intuition is 
given primary position. As Dr. 
Radhakrishnan says :— 

Hindu thinkers affirm that the 
sovereign concepts which control the 
enterprise of life are profound truths 
of intuition born of the deepest ex- 
periences of the soul. 

This intuition is also known as 
Arshapratyaksha—the direct insight 
of the Rishts. It is a form of cog- 
nition which achieves truth directly 
without the need for the relative 
terms of knowledge. This is the 
yogic method of direct comprehen- 
sion. The Rishi or seer is able to 
place himself at the heart of ar 
object, and grasps its nature entire 
by an act of identification, getting 
into tune with the object of study. 
Keats wrote in one of his letters: 
“If a sparrow come before my 
window I take part in its existence 
and pick about the gravel.” This 
kind of cognition is normally prac- 
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tised by the mystics of all mations. 
All human beings, some tme or 
other, do exercise this faculzy, but 
it becomes syst2matic and normal 
in Rishis and seers. When a prob- 
lem exercises the mind for a zertain 
time and the intellect goes about it 
and about, there often ccmes a 
point when it is baffled. Then 
comes a flash wich at once trans- 
forms the situation, which <hrows 
a new light on all the details and 
enables us to see the thing in a new 
way. This is intuition. Without 
the help of this faculty our mental 
puzzles would remain unsolved. 


Years ago, the present writer had 
an opportunity >f hearing = cele- 
brated man, the late S. Ramarujam, 
the well-known mathematical ge- 
nius, whose acquaintance h= had 
made in college days. Shri Rama- 
nujam explained intuition by an 
example of a person running € race. 
In the ordinary three-dimersional 
way of looking at things, the begin- 
ning of a race is >ne point, tke end 
is another point and the runring is 
spréad out in space and time. But, 
to the intuition, both the beginning 
and the end of the race are ateady 
there. The race is cognized zs one 
unit. What is spread out in time 
and space is comparable to the work 
of the intellect. What is grasDed is 
a central event comprising al the 
details in a single flash. Thos has 
been described, in contrast to length, 
breadth and depth, as “‘throvgth,” 
getting at a thing’s very eart. 
This is the way of placing oneself at 
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the heart of a subject and touching 
its essence without the laborious 
task of traversing all details. 


When we go into the presence of 
a great sage be has no need to 
inquire into our history and back- 
ground in order to know what we 
are. By a flash of intuition he is 
able to sense the kind of persons 
that we are, enter into our very 
heart and know instantaneously our 
ins and outs. In the same manner 
all intellectual problems are solved 
by intuition. The seers of the Upa- 
nishads seized the meaning of 
reality by the exercise of this 
faculty. 


Indian philosophy is primarily 
not an intellectual feat but a guide 
to life. As such, it emphasizes a 
good life rather than an intel- 
lectually complete view of life. All 
the systems of Indian philosophy 
place in their forefront moksha or 
salvation of the soul, and all philos- 
ophy is for the purpose of helping 
souls to realize it. For this purpose 
intellect is not adequate. Shankara 
in his commentaries gives a list 
of: the means to attain Vidya— 
Spiritual Knowledge. They are: 
shravana, manana, snididhyasana 
and, ultimately, sakshatkara—hear- 
ing, thinking over, deep contem- 
plation and, finally, direct realiza- 
tion. This last feature is intuition. 
The ecstatic seer of the Upanishad 
stood before the setting sun and ex- 
claimed :— 


O thou resplendent truth hidden 
behind the disc of gold, unveil, O 
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Sustainer, in order that we may behold 
the real truth. 

This is a case of intuitive reali- 
zation of a great truth. The gitter 
and glamour of the intellect have 
cast their veil over the truth by 
their symbols and antinomies. We 
have to pierce the veil in order to 
behold reality face to faca. Most of 
the great utterances of the Upa- 
nishads and the Vedas are the result 
of such flashes of intuition. In the 
words of Dr. Radhakrishnan :— 

The acceptance of the cuthor.ty of 
the Vedas by the different systems of 
Hindu thought is an admissior that 
intuitive insight is a greater light in 
the abstruse problems of philosophy 
than logical understanding. 

Hence, Shankara, the highest rep- 
resentative of Indian speculation, re- 
gards anubhava or integral experience 
as the highest kind of apprehension. 

Indian philosophy terms all its 
views darshanas. This is the result 
of drishtt or insight by those who 
are qualified to exercise it—the 
isms. The results of the intuition 
of the seers have been embodied in 
the Vedas and the Upanishads, and 
have formed the bedrock on which 
all the systems of Indian philosophy 
have been built. When the philoso- 
pher takes the fundamental insight 
and works it out into an ordered 
scheme of thought, the work of the 
mind is an intellectual constriction 
which we admire as a brilliant piece 
of workmanship, but the essential 


insight’ is provided by intuition. 
A purely intellectual system of 
philosophy is only a wearying of the 
mind unless it is illumined by the 
power of intuition. The highest 
achievements of human genius are 
due to intuition. The reason thet 
Indian philosophy attaches special 
importance to Vedic authority is 
that scripture itself is a record of 
emancipated seers. As the recorded 
account of the intuitive apprehensicn 
of reality, scripture is regarded in 
Indian philosophy as the highest 
authority. The Indian philosopher 
does not mean to worship its letter, 
but honours the direct experience of 
the seers. Hence scripture is spoken 
of as A pia-vacana, reliable testimony, 
which is a higher source of real 
knowledge than ratiocination. 


The emphasis on intuition in the 
foregoing is not to be understood as 
derogatory to, or apologetic for any 
weakness in, Indian philosophy as 
specuiation. Shankara’s Advaita 
Vedanta is regarded by Oriental 
scholars as the summit of brilliant 
speculation. Ramanuja’s Vishish- 
tadvaita system is the prototype 
of all personalist theories of ultimate 
reality. The Sankhya stands as 
one of the fundamental systems of 
human speculative thought. But 
the main argument is that intuition 
is the basis of our comprehension of 
reality. 

D. GuRUMURTI 


DREAMS THAT COME TRUE 


[ Mr. Roy Lee Sherman 6 a journalist particularly interested in psychic 
phenomena and is considered “‘ something of an authority on this subject.” In 
this article he writes about prephetic and warning dreams. He seems to be 
satisfied with the views of J. W- Dunne and his experiments with time. But 
that is one side of the story and needs to be duly balanced by what is offered by 
others like Mr. Antony Flew, of the University of Aberdeen. From the most 
ancient times the subject of dr2ams—from indigestion nightmares to verified 
prophetic dreams—ias been imvestigated, discussed and speculated upon. 
Modern knowledge is groping ir the dark; it will obtain the light in ancient 
knowledge—in such an Upanishad as Mandukya and the famous Karika of Gauda- 
pada. There are other texts. Again, Occultists like Paracelsus and H. P. 
Blavatsky wrote on the subjec: not only out of deep study of the subject but 
out of actual experience. We would strongly recommend our sincerely-minded 
author to study the Appendix on Dreams in H. P. Blavatsky’s Transactions of 
the Blavaisky Lodge, where proph=tic dreams are explained. We will permit our- 
selves only one quotation: “These are impressed on our memory by the 
Higher Self, and are generally plain and clear: either a voice heard or the 


coming event foreseen.”’—Ep.] 


One of the strangest abilities of 
man is dreaming about some- 
thing which later actually happens. 
Dreams forecasting coming events 
are not rare; they have been report- 
ed for a great many years. Many 
years ago, Sir H. Rider Hagzard, 
the novelist, wrote a letter to the 
London Times describing a drezm in 
which he saw his dog lying deed by 
the side of a railway track. The 
dog was missing when he avoke, 
and subsequently its dead body was 
found at the spot seen in his dream. 


Not so long ago word came from 
the Island of Cyprus that as a re- 
sult of a peasant woman’s dream 
an ancient church had been un- 
earthed at Zalaki. The woman’s 
dream, in which she saw the ckurch 
beneath the ruins, was so vivid that 
she insisted that the Cyprus Aatiq- 
uities Department excavate at the 


site she pointed out. The anti- 
quarians yielded, and were reward- 
ed, after a few days, by discovering 
part of an early church and two 
Byzantine monuments. 


Newspaper accounts of prophetic 
dreams are rather plentiful. One 
recently reported that Theodore 
Anderson had a dream in which he 
was warned that his father was in 
grave danger. He “heard” the 
word “sweet” and “ saw” the letter 
“G” in his dreams. Troubled, he 
went to the coroner’s office in the 
hope that someone there could tell 
him what his dream meant. On their 
learning that Carl Anderson, of Ed- 
monton, Alberta (Canada), had 
written saying that he planned to 
visit his son soon, a map was con- 
sulted. In the route from Edmonton 
was the town of Sweet Grass, 
Montana. Theodore Anderson tele- 
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graphed officials of the town, and 
received the answer that his father 
had died there. 


Three years before Pearl Harbour, 
Fred S. Cook, an American war 
correspondent, was lying asleep in a 
small Chinese village. He dreamed 
that he was on the beach of Waikiki. 
All was peaceful until he heard the 
sound of motors and looked up to 
find the sky filled with planes. The 
planes bore the insignia of the 
Rising Sun. Cook began to run to- 
ward the harbour, yelling: “The 
Japs are coming!” But when he 
arrived at the harbour he found it 
filled with burning warships. In 
the midst of this nightmare he was 
awakened by an old Chinese who 
admonished him, ‘‘ You wake every- 
body—only bad dream—go back to 
sleep.” 


Prophetic dreaming is by no 
means confined to the humble and 
unknown. Other famous personal- 
ities besides Rider Haggarc have 
had these dreams, and have report- 
ed them at some length. Rudyard 
Kipling in his autobiography, Some- 
thing of Myself, tells of a prophetic 
dream he had. He dreamed that he 
stood, one in a line of well-dressed 
men, 


in some vast hall, floored with rough- 
jomted stone slabs. Opposite me, the 
width of the hall, was another line of 
persons and the impression of a crowd 
behind them. On my left some cere- 
mony was taking place that I wanted 
to see, but could not unless I stepped 
out of my line because the fat stomach 
of my neighbour on my left barred my 
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vision. At the ceremony’s close, boih 
lines of spectators broke up and moved 
forward and met, and the great space 
filled with people. Then aman came 
up behind me, slipped his hand be- 
neath my arm,and said: “I wanta 
word with you.” 


This much for the dream. Six 
weeks or more later, as a Member of 
the War Graves Commission, Kip- 
ling was in Westminster Abbey, 
where the Prince of Wales dedicated 
a plaque to ‘‘ The Million Dead ” cf 
the first World War. “ We Commis- 
sioners,”’ related Kipling, 


lined up facing, across the width of the 
Abbey Nave, more members of tke 
Ministry and a big body of the public 
behind them, all in black clothes, I 
could see nothing of the ceremony be- 
cause the stomach of the man on my 
left barred my vision. Then, my eye 
was caught by the cracks of the stone 
flooring, and I said to myself: ‘ But 
here is where I have been!” We broke 
up, both lines flowed forward and met, 
and the Nave filled with a crowd, 
through which a man came up and slip- 
ped his hand upon my arm saying: “I 
want a word with you, please.” 


Kipling made no attempt to ex- 
plain this prophetic dream. He had 
heard of this strange phenomenon 
from another English author, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, who had had 
not one but several prophetic 
dreams. 


I have several times in my life awak- 
ened from sleep {says Doyle] with some 
strange impression of knowledge gained 
still lingering in my brain. In one 
case, for example, I got the strange 
name of Nalderu so vividly that I 
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wrote it down between stretches of 
insensibility and fouadit on the cutside 
of my cheque book the next morning. 
A month later I started from Australia 
on the S.S. Naldere cf waich I had then 
never heard. In tais particular ın- 
stance I got the word Piave absclutely 
ringing in my head J knew i~ asa 
river some seventy miles to the rar of 
the Italian front and quite unconrected 
with war. None the less, the impres- 
sion was so strong tkat _ wrote tne in- 
cident down and hac it signed by two 
witnesses. Months passed anc the 
Italian line was roled back t> the 
Piave which became a familiar word. 
Some said it would gc further. I was 
sure it would not. I argued that tke ab- 
normal forces, whatever they mey be, 
had taken some pains to impress the 
matter upon me, it mast needs be good 
news which they were conveying, since 
I needed cheering 1D at that time. 
Therefore, I felt sure that some zreat 
victory and the turning point cf the 
war would come on tie Piave. Sa sure 
was I that my friend, Mr. Macon Wat- 
son, who was on the _talian front was 
told about it, and the incident got into 
the Italian press. I= cculd have had 
nothing but a good eflect on zheir 
morale. Finally, itis a matter of his- 
tory how completely my impression 
was justified, and how the most shat- 
tering victory of the wkole war was 
gained at that very sot. 

Other prophetic dreams were had 
by Arthur Train, zhe well-known 
novelist. Mr. Train was also a .aw- 
yer, whose legally trained mind was 
not easily impressed dy the so-celled 
supernatural, but these dreams were 
so unusual and they forecast coming 
events so perfectly that he wrote 
them down. 
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Mr. Train dreamed that he was at 
a crowded party and was sitting 
with his right hand resting upon the 
arm of his chair. Suddenly a bird 
about the size of a parrot flew around 
the heads of the guests. It hada 
woman’s face, dead white, with very 
red lips. It hovered over Mr. Train 
and finally settled on his wrist. 
Cocking its head on one side and 
looking up at him it said: “My 
name is Wilhelmina.” 

The next morning at breakfast 
Mr. Train told his wife about his 
dream. “Do you know any Wil- 
helmina?”’ she asked. 

“Only the Queen of Holland,” he 
replied. 

Later the same day Mr. Train’s 
wife asked him to take her to a per- 
formance by Houdini. He had 
never seen Houdini and was glad to 
do so. As the curtain rose, Houdini 
came out on an empty stage, snap- 
ped his fingers and out of the wings 
flew a flock of pigeons. They circled 
over the heads of the audience, andall 
returned to the flier with the excep- 
tion of one. This was a rather large 
bird with a whitish face, which cir- 
cled lower and lower. Houdini ex- 
tended his right arm and the pigeon 
settled on his wrist. The magician 
stepped forward to the footlights. 
Cocking the pigeon round so that it 
appeared to be looking directly at 
Mr. Train, he said: ‘‘ Her name is 
Wilhelmina.” 

“ Have you ever seen Houdini in 
that act before?” Mrs. Train asked. 
Mr. Train had never seen this act or 
a similar one in his life. 
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When Mr. Train was eight years 
ald he had a prophetic dream which 
was even more distressing. He and 
his mother were spending their 
vacation in a hotel in New Hamp- 
shire in which his father was lying in 
en adjoining room. 


This had been a still, windless 
night, and young Train had been 
sound asleep for several hours when 
he was awakened by three loud 
raps on his father’s door. Startled, 
he called out through the oper door 
between the rooms: “Someone is 
knocking at your door, mama ” 


The door was opened, but there 
was no one to be seen outside He 
had barely gone to sleep again when 
the three raps were repeated, this 
time on his own door. Once more 
he looked out; as before, the hall 
was empty. Again he went tc sleep 
and again he heard the three raps. 
He sprang out of bed and ran into 
his father’s room. The nurse was 
bending over the still form of the 
elder Mr. Train, and whispered : 
“Your father is dead.” 


Charles Dickens dreamed of a 
woman in a red shawl who said: “I 
am Miss Napier.” He did not know 
any woman of the name. Some hours 
later two women and a little girl 
visited him. The little girl wore a 
red shawl. She was introduced as 
Miss Napier. 

What are dreams made of that 
enables some of them to foretell 
the future? It occurred to James 
Dunne, an English mathematician, 
to try to find out. Dunne’s interest 
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in the relationship between time and 
human consciousness was first a- 
roused when he noticed that his 
dreams occasionally contained details 
that he only encountered in waking 
life some time after he had dreamed 
ofthem. This set him to wondering, 
observing and noting. 

Dunne found that dreams have a 
peculiar texture all their own. They 
are not like waking experiences in 
that they evaporate far faster from 
the mind. Memory, unless special 
steps are taken, will not hold them 
long. Even dreams that are quite 
clear upon awakening have generally 
vanished from consciousness by the 
time breakfast is over. Indeed 
Dunne states that most dreams are 
forgotten within five seconds. Be- 
cause of this, considerable alertness 
and industry are required at the 
very moment of awakening if dreams 
are tc be caught and written down. 

Dunne’s careful recording of his 
dreams soon confirmed what he had 
noticed. His dreams in themselves 
were not noteworthy; they were 
confused and misshapen as most 
dreams are. But whereas it is as- 
sumed that dreams are a crazy blend 
of past experiences, Dunne found 
that his dreams quite regularly con- 
tained not only distortions of past 
events but of future events as well. 
After much study and analysis he 
decided that his dreaming mind 
made use of the past and future 
material with equal partiality. And 
just as one generally dreams of fairly 
recent happenings, events seldom 
more than two or three days old, so 
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Dunne found that the “future” de- 
tails of his dreams were gererally 
encountered not more than two or 
three days later. 


These discoveries proved rather 
upsetting to Dunne, and led Fim to 
believe that his mind was not of the 
ordinary kind. Accordingly he 
approached some friends, chcosing 
those who said that they had never 
dreamed at all, and instructed them 
in the technique of recalling dr2ams. 
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Those chosen soon found that they 
were in the habit of dreaming after 
all, and when their dreams were re- 
corded the same blend of past and 
Suture material was discovered. This 
strange relation of the dreaming 
mind to time and the foretelling of 
future events was not a rare thing, 
but fairly common and possibly 
universal. 


Roy LEE SHERMAN 


SLEEPING ON HORSEBACK 


(Translated from tae Chinese by ARTHUR VALLEY) 


We had rode long ard were still far from the inn ; 
May eyes grew dim; for a moment I fell asleep. 
Under my right arm the whip still dangled; - 

In my left hand the reins for an instant slackened. 
Suddenly I woke and turned to question my groom: 
‘We have gone a hundred paces since you fell asleep.” 
Body and spirit for ¢ while had exchanged place ; 
Swift and slow had turned to their contraries. 

For these few steps that my horse had carried me 
Had taken in my dream countless aeons of time ! 
True indeed is that saying of Wise Men 

“A hundred years are but a moment of sleep.” 


—Po Cnu-I 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


[We regret to chronicle the death on March 13th of an esteemed friend of 
THE ARYAN Pats, John Middleton Murry. He has been one of England’s fore- 
most men of letters. As Editor he made The Atheneum and later The New 
Adelphi loved by a large circle cf eclectic readers. He served in the Political 
Intelligence Department of the War Office during the first World War; also 
acted as the Chief Censor. He wrote Fyodor Dostoevsky, Keats and Shakespeare, 
Life of Jesus and Things to Come The Evolution of an Intellectual and numerous 


other volumes. His latest book was Love, Freedom and Soctety. 


In tbe very first number of THz ARYAN PATH he wrote an article on 
‘'Pgeudo-Mysticism and Modern Science” which it is appropriate to reprint 


here.—ED.] 


PSEUDO-MYSTICISM AND MODERN SCIENCE 


Before we can substantiate a 
charge of false mysticism, we need 
to have some clear conception of 
true mysticism. 


Essentially, mysticism is the con- 
viction of an all-pervading and all- 
embracing One. The Universe is 
a universe. It is obvious that to 
all modes of intellectual cognition 
this conviction can only be a hy- 
pothesis. The act of knowing involves 
a separation, and an opposition, of 
the knower and the known; there- 
fore of an all-pervading and éll-em- 
bracing Unity there can be no in- 
tellectual knowledge. Intellectual 
knowledge excludes unity; unity 
excludes intellectual knowledge. 


Mysticism not merely admits, but 
insists upon this. Unity is not 
known, but given in immediate ex- 
perience; and this immediate ex- 
perience of unity is known to have 
been such only when the experience 
itself is at an end. An unique and 
ineffable experience totally different 
from any kind of intellectual cogni- 


tion, and given under conditions 
which definitely exclude any kind of 
intellectual cognition, is averred to 
be the self-experience of the all-per- 
vading One. 


This experience stands perfectly 
secure from all intellectual criticism. 
Intellectual criticism may legiti- 
mately apply itself to the intellectu- 
al interpretations of this experience ; 
but with the experience itself it can 
make no contact. 


It is clear that the conviction of 
an all-pervading Unity given in 
mystical experience is absolutely op- 
posed to any form of religious or 
philosophical dualism. A real Unity 
cannot be half-hearted. Mind and 
matter, good and evil, may seem 
different enough in our practical 
lives, but the differences cannot be 
ultimate. They are differences ne- 
cessarily established in the Unity by 
individual existences with the facul- 
ty of intellectual knowledge. Not 
that those who believe in the ulti- 
mate Unity of mysticism necessarily 
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suppose that individual existence is 
a defect, though = nuance o? this 
opinion is percept_ble both in Pla- 
tonism and Buddh-sm. It is jast as 
consonant with tke convicticns of 
mysticism to believe that individual 
existence is a nec2ssary means to- 
wards the self-expHcation and self- 
consciousness of the One. In order 
that the One shall be conscicus of 
itself it needs the individual nind, 
and it needs the development of the 
mind to the poirt at which it 
recognizes that its own inev table 
intellectual perspectives are only 
perspectives. When a finite exis- 
tence recognizes the conditions of its 
own existence, and a finite mind re- 
cognizes the condit.ons of its own 
operation, and these conditions are 
felt not as burdensome and opfpres- 
sive, but merely as necessary the 
pathway of the One into that indi- 
vidual existence is cleared oz ob- 
stacles. ° The intellect has ceas2d to 
usurp a sovereignty to which i: has 
no rightful claim. 

Since Mysticism is irreconcilable 
with any Dualism, we have a short 
way of dealing with the asser-ions 
now frequently made by mecdern 
men of science that the mcdern 
scientific view of the world “leaves 
room for” Mysticism. Before Leing 
grateful for this coadescension we 
must inquire what kind of mysti- 
cism it is for which the modern 
scientist leaves roam. If it is a 
dualistic mysticism, it is simply not 
mysticism ; but an attempt to im- 
pose under that name the duaïästic 
religion from which tie Western mind 
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is painfully struggling to free itself. 


I cannot, in this brief space, 
permit myself the luxury of long 
quotations from such modern 
scientific apologists of “ mysticism ”’ 
as Professors Eddington and 
Haldane. But it is true to say of 
both of them that the mysticism for 
which they wish to find room is a 
mysticism of “ values,” or of 
“morality.” “The real world,” as 
Professor Haldane puts it, “is the 
spiritual world of values.” With- 
out discussing whether this state- 
ment is true, or whether it has 
any meaning, we can state quite 
peremptorily that this “mysticism” 
is not mysticism at all. Mysticism 
knows nothing of ‘a spiritual world 
of values” as distinct from a 
“material world of facts.” The One 
of true mysticism is not the Good, 
or the True, or the Beautiful; it is 
the One. And in the One the Bad, 
the False, and the Ugly exist no 
less than the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful. All alike, for true 
mysticism, are in some sense 
appearance. The goodness of the 
good thing is its element of appear- 
ance; because we call it good only 
in so far as, in some obvious or 
obscure manner, ıt promotes the 
fundamental propulsive energy of 
some individual human existences. 
And the badness of the bad thing is 
likewise its element of appearance. 
Their sheer existence alone is real. 


True mysticism is beyond good 
and evil; and the mysticism which 
seeks to persuade itself or others 
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that the One is good is a ‘false 
mysticism. Mysticism dces noz seek 
to impose its personal terms upon 
the One. The One is not what we 
like, but that to which we ard our 
likings belong. We cannot bargain 
with it, or propose conditions; and 
the true mystic has no desire to do 
so. That is what talse mysticism 
finds it impossible to understand 
about true mysticism; for if it were 
possible for false mysticism to under- 
stand precisely that thing—that the 
true mystic has no desire that the 


_ One should be what he likes—false 


mysticism would become true 


Mysticism, by whatever path it is 
attained, demands the stripping off 
of our personalities from ourselves. 
We surrender them, it is true, only 
to receive them again. But the 
personality we receive again, is not 
the personality we surrendered. It 
is no longer we who like, or think, 
or do, but the One which likes, or 
thinks, or does in us. And this 
impersonal personality we receive 
does not resemble the personal per- 
sonality we surrendered. It is a 
new birth. 


This impersonal personality can 
neither require, nor desire, that only 
the qualities it likes should qualify 
the One. The mere idea cf such 
exclusiveness is strange, remote, 
fantastic. For the impersonal per- 
sonality does not like things in the 
Same way that the personal per- 
sonality liked them. It is detached 
from them; it knows that its being 
does not depend on them; its affec- 
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tions towards them are disinterested. 
Therzfore the desperate cry tha: 
what we love shall be eternal, and 
the desperate expedients by which 
some apparent answer to that cry is 
obtaned, are alien to true mysti- 
cism 


In other words the validation cf 
human ideals is no concern of true 
mysticism—with one great and mo- 
Menzous exception—the validation 
of the ideal of Unity itself. Mysti- 
cism claims that this ideal is real, 
anc that it has direct experience of 
its reality. And precisely because 
this ideal ¢s real, no other ‘ideal can 
be zal. 


Now the “mysticism” for which 
moern science, through the mouths 
of some of its chief expositors, 
seeks to make room is simply a 
“mysticism” devoted to the vali- 
dation of human ideals. Since 
huran ideals are never complece 
(or they would not be ideals), the 
validation for human ideals is merely 
the perpetuation of Dualism. The 
gool is real, the bad 1s not; spirit is 
reel matter is not; the “ought” is 
reel, the “is” is not. The argu- 
ment by which these preferences 
are deified is childish. It runs thus: 
Since the exact sciences do not give 
us a picture of reality, something 
else must. It is not certain; but 
ev23 if it were, there is no ground 
at all for assuming that the moral 
precerences of a civilized European 
scientist supply the picture of 
reaity which we need. 


Not that those preferences are 
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vain. The choice is not between 
their nullity and tbeir omnipotence. 
This kind of dilemma which hunts 
the soul of “religion” and “science” 
alike is simply ignored by mystiism. 
Man’s preference for the good_ like 
everything else, is for the mystic a 
form taken by the One. It ezists; 
and—this is the po:nt—the men in 
whom it truly and strongly exists 
does not seek to have it validated. 
For him, and in hin, it exists :n its 
own right. The good would not be 
more desirable if it were proved to 
be the sole reality. “ He who verily 
loves God,” said Spinoza, “cannot 
endeavour that God shall love him 
in return.” The demand that human 
ideals shall be validated outside the 
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human being, in whom they are real 
as his own right hand, is simply the 
endeavour “that God shall love him 
in return.” 


True mysticism does not need to 
have room made for it by science or 
any other mode of human knowl- 
edge. It occupies no room which 
they can occupy, for it does not 
exist in the same dimension. It is 
not an alternative, or a possibility. 
It is the simple truth underlying all 
existence. It is a certainty reached 
by the effort towards self-knowledge; 
it is simply the discovery that when 
the self is truly known, there is no 
self to know or to be known—but 
only the One. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


A PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


The Indian Government is trying to 
achieve the Socialist end by democratic 
means. It is trying to work out a living 
synthesis of the two. How far thi. can 
be achieved in practce is a question 
discussed again and again. 


Tke Democratic Club, Calcutta. has 
published a pamphlet. India Re-dc fines 
Democracy, with a view to provide 
a basis of discussion in o-der to get up a de- 
pendable body of representative opinions on 


what the whole pattern of Indian develop- 
ments should be like. 


India has to think of how tc adapt 
democracy to its history, for in the 
modern form it is something nev to 
us. We have to adapt a form of d2mo- 
cracy that will successfully blend with 
the socialistic pattern of society we 
hope to establish. 


To Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Mirister 


of Bengal, says the pamphlet, is due 
the inspired new orientation of democ- 
racy: “government with the people.” 
The phrase certainly expresses well an 
important condition of sound democ- 
racy. The people should work in a 
climate of agreed partnership with the 
Government. As our people are not used 
to such spontaneous participation, they 
should be trained to think about and 
discuss among themselves the policy 
and work of the Government. “A long, 
habitual feeling is there that they are 
governed. A new feeling is to be born 
that it is they who govern.” 


The problem of how to bring the 
Government and the people togethe: 
and to keep one in company with the 


„other is thoroughly discussed in this 


pamphlet, which thus fulfils to a great 
extent the aim it has so well defined. 


S. K. D. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


“A RICH STORE OF WISDOM’* 


This volume is noteworthy in being 
not only one of the Indian Series of 
the Unesco Collection of Representative 
Works but also the first comprehensive 
undertaking of the Indian Institute of 
World Culture. It is indeed fortunate 
that Dr. Raghavan, who is Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Madras 
and has made a deep study of the 
classical literature of India, should have 
undertaken this very rewarding task; 
and that the book should opea with 
some significant words of the President. 
The final result is a rich store of wisdom 
reaching in time from the origins of 
monotheism and the Vedas to the Iti- 
hasas and Puranas. 


At the beginning of the first chapter 
of his History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell wrote:— 


Since the Renaissance there has been no 
event of such world-wide significance in the 
history of culture as the discovery of Sanskrit 
literature in the latter part of the eizhteenth 
century.... 


Professor A. Berriedale Keith, earlier 
a pupil of Macdonell at Oxford. in his 
own volume of the same title, has prais- 
ed the Sanskrit poets, who 


had command of a language capable of finer 
sound effects than even Greek at its best; 
they could successfully manage metres of 
great complexity but remarkable bea.ity, and 
they were conscious experts in the task of 
matching sound to sense, an art practised in- 
deed by Greek and Roman poets aike, but 
with far less adequate means and with much 
less subtlety. 


In fact, Sir William Jones, whose 
massive erudition first made this dis- 
covery (or re-discovery) of Sanskrit 
possible to the Western world, had al- 


ready described its “wonderful struc- 
ture; more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either.” But 
Jones was one of a company, and we 
must not forget Wilkins, Warren Hast- 
ings and Colebrooke. These points are 
made by Professor Raghavan in his In- 
troduction, but it is well to recall them 
for the benefit of Western readers; we ars 
liable to forget that, whilst Sir Wiliam 
Jones made translations of the Insti- 
tutes of Manu and of the refined and 
lyricel drama Shakuntala, he also 
penetrated the vast world of Hindu 
philosophy and religion, and it is to 
this feld of unity in diversity that Pro- 
fesso> Raghavan has decided to con- 
fine his anthology. In so doing he has 
focused our attention upon the essen- 
tial feature of Sanskrit literature, 
namely, its spirituality, which has been 
drawz out of an inexhaustible fountain 
of inspiration, very old by Western 
stancards, whose poets have sung 
through four millennia. 


Our author has neatly divided his 
book into two parts, an Introduction of 
some fifty-five pages giving the general 
histo-y of Sanskrit literature, followed 
by a copious selection of texts occupy- 
ing rearly four hundred and fifty pages. 
The full table of contents and the 
sequence of the Introduction render an 
index unnecessary. 


Te Western peoples the literature of 
Indiz is bewildering in its immensity; 
the imaginative power of the Hindu 
minc expresses itself in an exuberance 
equally striking in the architecture of 
temples or the play of words. Profes- 
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sor Raghavan opens his Introduction by 
stressing the universal importance of 
Sanskrit, mentionxg especially the 
greatest of the =2arly grammarians, 
Panini (perhaps “ith century B.c.), 
and then outlines the fundamental 
nature of the Vedes in the growth of 
religion and philoscrhy in India. Next 
he describes the Brahmanas ard the 
evolution of the Upanishads, the neces- 
sary disciplines of -he Vedangas and 
Upavedas; thence the Sutra Period with 
the significant concept of Dharma. At- 
tention is now devoted to the vast 
popular literature which has been 
widely disseminated wherever Hinduism 
has prevailed, namely the Puranas and 
Itihasas. Nor are the many systens of 
philosophy and tke esthetic values 
ignored. And, finally, there are sections 
devoted to the wrship of Shiva, 
Vishnu and Devi, to the Stofra- and 
to the saints of the regional langaages. 
Unfortunately it is the fate of él re- 
viewers, who are n2cessarily restricted 
by space, to say as much as pcssible 
within a small compass, and so it is 
hoped that the reader will envisage a 
rich contribution tc the interprezation 
of Sanskrit literature lying behind this 
mere recital of cortents: in fact, he 
will not be disappciated in this sup- 
position. 


In the major parz of his book, Pro- 
fessor Raghavan has amassed a :plen- 
did selection of texts, beginninz, of 
course, with the Rizveda. He includes 
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extracts from the Semhitas, Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas, and the eleven major 
Upanishads, the Dharma Shastra, the 
Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, the great 
epics, the renowned Bhagavad-Gita, and 
ends with Select Prayers. As befits 
their stature, the Ramayana, the Maka- 
bharata and the Lord’s discourse to 
Arjuna from Book VI of the latter epic 
are accorded a very full representation. 
As Professor Monier Williams, almost 
a century ago, said in Oxford when 
comparing the Ramayana and Maka- 
bharata with the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
as he drew an analogy between the 
Indus and the Ganges on the one hand 
and “the streams of Attica or the 
mountain torrents of Thessaly” on the 
other, “In India, literature, like the 
whole face of nature, is on a gigantic 
scale.” 


This is a substantial work on a 
very substantial subject. It is also an 
invigorating draught from the ocean of 
truth. If it succeeds in revealing to 
Western readers the Hindu standpoint 
on the question of man's relation to 
God and his fellow men, and the tre- 
mendous influence of Vedanta in In- 
dian practical living, it will not have 
been in vain. In polished and cultivated 
prose it extols, too, the virtue, modesty 
and courage of woman in ancient In- 
dia. These all make for a finer humanity 
and deserve to be more widely known. 
Professor Raghavan has performed a 
true service. 

H. J. J. WINTER 


A PERSONAL TESTAMENT* 


Emmanuel Mounier was so prod:gious 
a reader and worker that he wore him- 
self out and died at the early aze of 
forty-seven. His life was briefly as fol- 
lows. After a year at the Ecole No-male 
in Paris he took his Agregation ir phi- 
losophy in his native town at the Uni- 





versity of Grenoble in 1928 and then 
plunged headlong into an orgy of read- 
ing. In 1932 he gave up his first idea 
of following a university career and in- 
stead founded and edited a new review, 
Esprit, a weekly paper which still exerts 
a strong influence on the intellectual life 





* The Character of Van. By ENMANUEL Mounter. Translated into English by CynTHIa 


RowLanp. (Rockhff Pitlishing Corpo-ation, London. 


x+34I pp. 1956. 42s.) 
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of France. Then came the War, Vichy 
rule, the suppression of Esprit for its 
“general tendencies” and the arrest of 
its editor. Released later under super- 
vision, Mounier started to <ollect 
material for what was to be the main 
work of his literary life, Traité du 
Caractère. 


The Character of Man has been made 
out of condensed extracts from this 
much larger treatise and Emmanuel 
Mounier has written a very briel fore- 
word to it In this foreword he expresses 
the opinion that we are in one of those 
periodic crises of humanity, in which 


man makes an agonized attempt to preserve 
the traits of a visage that is breaking up, or 
to recognize the semblance of man in the 
new countenance approaching. 


This study is not solely a study of man’ 
it ıs a struggle for man, No one, incicentally, 
can deal objectively with man It is so 
customary to disguise a particular standpomt 
by a show of science, that we prefer to de- 
clare openly that our science, though honest, 
is mone the less a fighting science. 


By these words the author implies 
that the view he takes of man in his 
book cannot be, and does not even at- 
tempt to be, impartial, but that it has 
acquired the nature of a fighting creed. 
It may be that in the larger work, of 
which this book is a short summary, the 
strong personal note for which the 
author apologizes was sounded, but it 
cannot be heard in this derivative book. 
In the reviewer’s opinion this is the 
book’s chief defect, that after reading 
it carefully the reader finds great dif- 
ficulty in stating precisely what the 
author’s own personal opinion of man is. 
His doubt on this subject is not due to 
any lack of clarity on the part of the 
author but to the extensive area covered 
and the bewildering amount of informa- 
tion which the book contains. Tae dust 
cover tells us that 


only a person with a gigantic capacity for 
work (and overwork) such as Emmanuel 
Mounier, could have gathered together such 
an array of fact, comment and criticism, 
drawn from art, literature, theology. philos- 
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ophy and politics, as well as from all the 
sciences dealing with man 


This is all too true and despite the 
eliminating work done by the abridgers 
this epitome of observations and quota- 
tions contains too much to make for 
comfortable reading. In short, so rich a 
meal has been provided that it throws a 
considerable strain on the reader’s 
digestion. 


But perhaps after all it is not the 
meal but the reviewer’s digestive proc- 
esses that are at fault. What seems to 
support this view that the fault lies with 
the reviewer is the fact that over 
200,00) copies of The Character of Man 
have been sold in France and that it has 
been studied there by teachers, priests, 
business men, parents and psychologists, 
indeed “by all... who are deeply in- 
terested in the experience of being hu- 
man.” If this be true, as I believe it to 
be, then I strongly suspect that the 
various specialists who bought and read 
this encyclopedic work of Emmanuel 
Mounier focused their attention on the 
particular aspect of man which interest- 
ed them and skimmed lightly over the 
rest of the book In short, the reviewer’s 
opinion of this monument of literary in- 
dustry is that it contains an immense 
amount of interesting information on 
the subject of man, that its author un- 
doubtedly possessed an exceptionally re- 
tentive and brilliant mind, ‘that he 
makes certain useful connections be- 
tween the different sciences of man, but 
that it was a mistake on the part of 
his literary executors to sanction an at- 
tempt to compress so much information 
into a 341-page book. As Cynthia Row- 
land, its translator from French into 
English, has herself remarked:— 


To be asked to abridge any volume of 
some 300 pages to a third of its length is 
an invitation to a massacre When the volume 
is a finely integrated, comprehensive yet 
peculiarly personal work such as The Charac- 
ter of Man, the result will always be open, 
even if not to criticism, at least to regret 


She has laid her finger on the chief 
weakness of this remarkable book. It 
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contains so much thet it makes tco little 
an impression on us, and leaves us with 


On the Nature of Men: An E-say in 
Primitive Philosophy. By DacoszrT D. 
Runes. (Philosoph:cal Library New 
York. 105 pp. 1956 $3.00) 


The essay covers seventy pages of the 
book while the rest contain various 
philosophical observetions titled € Even- 
ing Thoughts.” The basic idea urderly- 
ing the essay is the spicitual nature of 
man. The earlier chapters dealinz with 
the differences between man ard the 
other kingdoms culmmate in the finale of 
God being “the consciousness of inner- 
most man” in the chapter “Adonai 
Echod!” which is the ceatral portion of 
the essay. Thereafter, the ottward 
visible nature of the human beng is 


Preface to Empathy. By Davin A. 
Stewart. (Philosoprical Library New 
York. 157 pp. 1956. $3.75) 


Professor Stewart s a keen exponent 
of psychoanalysis anc a close stucent of 
Sigmund Freud’s wricings. In this book 
he tries to work out he full appl&ation 
of the concept of Empathy, recoznized 
in psychology as the faculty by which 
one individual is abl2 te enter irto in- 
timate personal relacion with aaother 
with a view to obtaining interpersonal 
knowledge on a level de2per thar mere 
scientific knowledge. Professor S-ewart 
works out Empathy into a new tool of 
intellectual analysis ia psychology. with 
far-reaching ramificetions of p.tycho- 
genesis into personality theory, :thics, 
art and the dynamics of fellowsh p. 


Empathy is definsd as “deliberate 
identification with anotaer, promoting 
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a feeling of satiety. 
KENNETH WALKER 


delineated and he is shown to be fol- 
lowing, from days of old to the present, 
the path of separativeness and selfish 
assertiveness, which are out of con- 
sonance with his true inheritance; and, 
hence, doubts are raised about his spir- 
itual nature, only to be dispelled by 
emphatic statements of man’s con- 
science being God, “the One and ihe 
Eternal.” 


Many of the “Evening Thoughts” are 
well-worn philosophical sayings present- 
ed in a novel form and generate 
thoughts that wake the seeds of inherent 
and latent ideas in each human con- 
sciousness. 


A.R. 


one’s knowledge of the other as well as 
of oneself in striving to understand what 
is now foreiga but which one may 
imagine, curbed by the other’s responses, 
to be something similar to one’s own 
experience.” It is also pointed out that 
it is a process of intuition and a basis 
of inference having three aspects—psy- 
chological, ethical and esthetic—in- 
separable in practice. The impersonality 
and objectification typical of scientific 
control would work against the essen- 
tial feature of Empathy as the basic 
action of human behaviour. Empathy 
becomes the ground and process com- 
mon to psychology and ethics, and has 
important applications to esthetic pro- 
duction and enjoyment. Professor Stew- 
art, by this book, has opened out a 
new vista of analysis in psychology by 
pointing out the possibilities of employ- 
ing Empathy. 

D. GURUMURTI 
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Primitive Christianity in tts Con- 
temporary Setting. By RUDOLPH BULT- 
MANN. Translated by R. H. FULLER. 
(Thames and Hudson, London. 240 pp. 
1956. 18s.) 


The author is one of the leading 
Protestant scholars of our time, who has 
become well known for his radical 
criticism of the New Testament and his 
attempt to interpret Christianity in 
terms of Existentialism. This book is of 
the greatest interest. Religions are never 
like Melchizedek, “without genealogy,” 
and the most original thinkers and 
creative founders must have a back- 
ground and a vocabulary. To under- 
stand them one must know the ques-, 
tions that were being asked and the 
answers that were being given; and in 
the case of Christianity this demends a 
knowledge of both the Hellenistic and 
the Jewish world of thought and life. 
This Dr. Bultmann provides in a re- 
markably precise and impressive man- 
ner, and within the compass of a com- 
paratively small book succeeds in pre- 
senting a carefully documentec and 
clear picture. 


The book begins with an account of 
. the Old-Testament view of creaticn and 
its faith in a God who is always ‘‘com- 
ing in every future moment,” its con- 
cept of a people and a covenant, its 
idea of man and God’s way of dealing 
with man’s sin. After a consideration 
of Jewish legalism and the opposition 


The Indian Christians of St. Tkomas. 
dn Account of the Ancient Syrian 
Church of Malabar. By L W. 
Brown. (Cambridge University Press. 
xii+-315 pp. Illustrated. 1956. 40s.) 


Two points of considerable general 
interest stand out from this sckolarly 
and well-written history of the Chris- 
tian community of St. Thomas in Mala- 
bar. The first is that the community is 
indigenous to Indian life, offering a con- 
trast to the Christian churches establish- 
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of Jesus to it and his proclamation of 
the kingdom of God, within the setting 
of Jewish apocalyptic, the section ends 
with a brilliant account of Hellenistic 
Judaism and the acceptance by Philo 
of Platonic notions. The second part of 
the book deals with the Greek back- 
ground, passing under review the suc- 
cessive philosophical systems, the 
growth of astral religions and fatalism, 
and the way of salvation through the 
Mysteries. A particularly able accourt 
is given of Stoicism. The fine section on 
Gnosticism leads to a consideration cf 
Christianity, which is seen to be syr- 
cretistic, borrowing from Jewish, Greex 
and Gnostic systems but gaining its 
unique quality through its “attitude to 
existence.” 


Dr. Bultmann’s view of Christ de- 
mands a very drastic treatment of tke 
Gospels, and he is too ready to attribute 
the teaching of Paul and John to 
Gnostic sources. Other interpretations 
are possible and the discovery of tke 
Dead Sea scrolls gives a Palestinian- 
Jewish background to dualistic tenden- 
cies, which may not involve Gnostic in- 
fluence at all. 


Despite these criticisms the book is 
greatly recommended. It is beautifully 
written, the translation being easy to 
read. We also live in an age of meetirg 
between different faiths and of crisis, 
which makes any study of this kind ab- 
sorbingly interesting and relevant. 


LEONARD M. Scuirr 


ed by missionary effort during the nina- 
teenth century. The Christianity of 
the community may be called an Indian 
Christianity, yet in spite of this it re- 
mains essentially Christian. 


The second point is that this essen- 
tial Christianity has been maintained 
throughout centuries mainly by the 
practice of a cultus. This dramatically 
depicts the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. It is depicted week by 
week to the congregation. The Bible, 
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apparently, is little known; tke con- 
gregations understerc Lttle of the pray- 
ers and readings; the communicy con- 
forms in social customs to the non- 
Christian society around them; yet by 
the simple practice cf an age-long cultus 
the essentials of Christianity are handed 


God the Unkown. By Victor 
Warre (The Haril Fress, Ltd, Lon- 
don. 205 pp. 19€. 18s.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council, London. . 

Father White is a distinguished 
Dominican theologtin o? Oxford and he 
now follows up his God and the ncon- 
scious with a further study of the appre- 
hension of God in human consciousness. 
He begins by defining the task oi theol- 
ogy as making “crtelligible wkat we 
accept by faith.” He shows that 
Aquinas and theelogians in zeneral 
agree with Indian thought that God 
cannot be directly krown; but he argues 
against Barth tha: we may ccme to 
some knowledge by aralogy am cor- 
rects mistaken conceptions. As < great 


Communism and Christianit). By 
Martin D’Arcy. {A Penguin £pecial. 
Penguin Books, Lic., Harmond-worth, 
Middlesex, England. 191 pp. 1956. 
2s. 6d.) Received through the ccurtesy 
of the British Council, London. 


The Rev. Martin D’Arcy, s.J., is well 
known for his contributions to current 
thought in the West. His new book, 
published as a Penguin Special, goes to 
the very heart of a problem which con- 
fronts many thinzrg people today. 
With meticulous cate end patieace he 
makes a detailed examination: >f the 
Christian and Communist philosophies 
in their views of Erman life and hap- 
piness. 

The ideal which Father D’Arcr holds 
before us is 


that a person is spii- as well as matter, 
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down from generation to generation. 


One suspects that there is much for 
the student of comparative religion, and 
for the understanding of the depths of 
religion, to be learnt from the St. 
Thomas Christians of Malabar. 


E. G. LEE 


Thomist, Father White discusses Re- 
vealed and Natural Law, Grace, Nature 
and Justice, and in a paper read to the 
Oxford University Society for the Study 
of Religion, included in this volume, has 
much that is interesting to say about 
“Incarnations and the Incarnation.” 
Throughout these collected Papers, 
while keeping a firm hold on his dog- 
matic position as a Roman Catholic, the 
author shows himself gracious and 
eirenic in his references both to Protes- 
tants and to non-Christian thinkers. The 
book is a useful contribution to the con- 
temporary study of religion, and many 
who do not share the learned author’s 
premises will be enlightened by him 
and warmed by his obvious charity. 


LEONARD M. SCHIFFE 


and has his ultimate destiny in a world 
where spiritual perfection, the perfection, that 
is. of knowledge and love, can be attained. 

Socially, the aim is a “combination 
of the highest wisdom of man and the 
knowledge of God’s intentions for man,” 
and in this philosophy “can be found 
an efficacious programme for building 
up individual character, social good will 
and international peace.” 

It is the author’s case that Christian- 
ity fulfils both these ideals, and Com- 
munism does not. In an objective and 
sympathetic study he shows that there 
cannot be an alliance between the two. 
For the Communist says 
that matter is the be-all and end-all Out 
of that he has to construct the world we 


know, and explain the body, the mind and 
freedom of man, all that we know of man 


in history.... 
TrRENE R. Ray 
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Asoka’s Edicts. By AMULYA- 
CHANDRA SEN. (Published for the In- 
stitute of Indology by the Indian Pub- 
licity Society, Calcutta. xiv-+-270 pp. 
Dlustrated. 1956. Rs. 15.00) 


Shri Sen seems to have approached 
his subject with such zeal and imagina- 
tion as to satisfy even the most exact- 
ing critics. In Asoka’s Edicts he presents 
the greatest figure in pre-Mogul indian 
history, with references to the social 
conditions, arts and foreign influences 
of his times. Although Asoka’s fame 
and his services to Buddhism were 
acknowledged in India, and to a 
greater extent in other Buddhist zoun- 
tries, he has largely remained a shadowy 
figure of the dim past, chiefiy because 
no written records were left of his 
glorious reign. It was left to scholars 
of comparatively recent years to de- 
cipher Asoka’s inscriptions on pilars 
and rocks and inside caves all over 
India. They are a veritable treasure- 
trove to the student of history in that 
“they have made the great emperar of 
India live in flesh and blood as it were, 
in our midst once again.” 


In the Introduction the author deals 


The Travels of Fa-hstén 
(399-414 A.D.), or Record of the 
Buddhistic Kingdoms. Re-translated by 
H. A. Gres. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., London. xx+96 pp. Frontis- 
piece and Map. 2nd impression 1956. 
12s. ód.) 


The volume contains not only the 
earliest record of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims who travelled from China to 
India to obtain authentic Buddhist 
texts, but also one of the great travel 
stories of all time. Fa-hsién started 
from Central China in 399 c.x., crossed 
Chinese Turkestan and the Hindu Kush, 
and arrived in Central India about 
405; he walked most of the way. Six 
years later he proceeded to Ceylon, 
where he stayed two years before em- 
barking on his momentous voyage home. 
The records of his travels, as well as 
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with the classification and chronology 
of the inscriptions, their script and 
language, the various titles of Asoka, 
his family, the epoch-making Kalinga 
war, Asoka’s conception of Dharma, 
the arts of his times, his administrative 
policy and the peoples of his times. All 
these topics are treated with imagina- 
tion and sympathetic interest, aided by 
beautiful photographs, with the result 
that the reader goes to the actual read- 
ing of the inscriptions with Asoka’s 
imperial figure in mind. 


From: these pages Asoka emerges as 
that king whom H. G. Wells rates as 
one of the six greatest men of history 
and whom he eulogizes thus:— 


Amudst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, 
their majesties and graciousnesses and seren- 
ities and royal highnesses and the lke, the 
name of Asoka shmes, and shines almost alone, 
like a star, 


And it is proper that the great dis- 
ciple of the Buddha should rise to his 
rightful place in history in this holy 
year of the 2,500th anniversary of 
the Buddha’s Parinirvana. 


R.J. 


the translations of some of the texts 
he took back with him, are incorporat- 
ed in the Chinese Tripitaka. 


The present translation is the best 
and the most readable of the many 
that have been made of the work into 
European languages. The style of Fa- 
hsién’s original, commended by a later 
scholar as “not inferior to the best 
models of the Chin dynasty,” does not 
suffer at Giles’s hands; if there occur 
in his translation terms that are not 
strictly Buddhistic, his knowledge of 
the Chinese language and character, 
furnished by his twenty-five years in 
the China Consular Service, still place 
the translation on a very high level, 
both for the scholar and for the gen- 
eral reader. 

The reprint is extremely welcome. 


A. A. G. BENNETT 
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Naked They Fray. By Pzarce 
Gervis. (Cassell and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 217 pp. Illus:rated with hoto- 
graphs by the author. 1956. 25s.) Re- 
ceived through th= courtesy cf the 
British Council, London. í 


This book is an itinerary vf the 
author's journey from Haridvar to 
Hrishikesh and on to Badri and Kedar 
in search of sadkus who could cisclose 
to him the secrete of Yoga. It is pri- 
marily addressed t> the Western reader 
and makes no cleim to being an ex- 
haustive treatise cn Yoga. The earlier 
pages deal with tke perverse and para- 
sitic class of sadkus and pandis, who 
are a reproach to religion anywrere. In 
this section the author’s sense of irony 
gets the better of him and, for all the 
spiciness it adds to the narrative, be- 
trays him into quotations and comments 
that are unsavoury. The best part of 
the book is tha: concerned with the 
description of Himalayan scerery and 
the author’s encounter with “he guru 
on the island, the Cave Sadhu and him 
whom they called the Mahatra. Chap- 
ters Eight and Nine furnBh com- 
pendious notes on asanas and cleansing 
processes like Dsauti, Net:, Nauli, 
Basti, etc. Caapters Twelve and 


African Jungle Doctor. By WARNER 
JUNGE. (Panther Book of the Month, 
No. 6. Hamilton and Co. (Stafford), 
Ltd., London. 1956. 190 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a popular paper-back reprint 
of Harrap’s more expensive edition of 
Dr. Junge’s autobiography during the 
1930's in Libera. It has everything the 
adventurous reeder could exp2ct to find. 
The author is a German doctor who, 
despite vast difficulties, devotedly brings 
Western medicine, surgery, hygiene, 
mass injections, sulphonamices, etc., to 
the primitive tribes, sorely afflicted 
with disease of all kinds. There is the 
plind noble chief, the devcted “boy,” 
contests with witch doctors the secret 
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Thirteen present in a nutshell carefully 
ascertained data on Nadis, Chakras, 
Bandhas and the eight principal yogic 
“attainments” or supernormal powers. 
The author concludes by affirming his 
faith in the truths of Yoga, and hopes 
one day “to return to dig much deeper.” 


It is thus seen that Mr. Pearce 
Gervis feels drawn mainly to the tech- 
niques of Hathayoga. We have to bear 
in mind that there is no Yoga where 
the Divine is not the conscious object 
of our quest, and that asanas, mudras 
and Jandkas will be merely so much 
acrobatics without this central motive. 
Even when Hathayoga clearly takes the 
Divine as the lodestar of its endeavour, 
it is but one of the Yogas. The secrets 
of Yoga, as the author knows, can be 
explored in the last resort only by an 
arduous sadhana (spiritual discipline) 
and not by scouring the land of sadhus. 
equipped with a camera and a travel- 
ler’s notebook. 


Though attractively illustrated and 
excellently produced, the book is not 
free from a few errors of translitera- 
tion and some rather obvious misprints. 
The title is a little too flashy for a book 
on Yoga. 

A. VENKAPPA SASTRI 


Gri-gri Bush where the youth of the 
tribe are initiated, the ritual “Leopard 
Society” murders, magic ceremonies for 
discovering the participants, a sacred 
rum-drinking crocodile, an elephant 
hunt, snakes, soldier-ant hordes, as well 
as diplomacy with native government 
officials, hospital building with amateur 
sanitary engineering, leper colony re- 
form, and so on. There is even time for 
moralizing as to the effect of “progress” 
on these primitive savages, and the con- 
clusion that since development was ir- 
resistible “the least that could be done 
in fairness was to teach the natives the 
most valuable lessons of Christianity, 
technical science and medicine.” 

E.W. 
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Secrets of the Dead Sea Serolis: 
Studies towards Their Solution. By 
Hucum J. Scuonrrecp. (Vallentine, 
Mitchell and Co., Ltd., London. 164 pp. 
1956. 21s.) 


This is not an easy book for the 
layman to understand; indeed, it is 
hardly a layman’s book at all, ranging 
widely as it does over apocryphal, pseu- 
depigraphical and patriotic literature as 
well as the untamed jungle of Jewish 
traditions, in an attempt to place the 
Scrolls in their literary environment. 
For the average reader the net result 
will be confusion, with the feeling that 
Dr. Schonfield has led him into the 
thickest part of the wood without show- 
ing him the path out. The fact is that, 
2s the author makes all too plain, 
Jewish sectarianism of the Qumran 
variety, and, one would add, Christian- 
ity, had its roots in many soils, al- 
though not all had equal influence on 
its final form. 


Some publicity has been given to 
the author’s belief that the Qumran 
Sect utilized in its writings an ancient 
alphabetical code called the Atbash. 
But the case adduced by Dr. Schon- 
field is not at all convincing since the 
word concerned is not, as he says, “‘in- 
comprehensible” as it stands (p 3) at 
all: a very similar nominal form and 
the verb itself is well represented out- 
side Scrolls literature (see C. Rabin, 
The Zadokite Documents, Oxford, 


The Quest for Healing. By GopFREY 
Winn. (Frederick Muller, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 201 pp. 1956. 10s. 6d.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council, London. 


The revival of the “ministry of heal- 
ing,” not only among the disciples of 
Mrs. Eddy, but in the Protestent and 
Catholic wings of the Church, hes made 
scientific research into the subject ex- 
tremely worth while. Pilgrimages to 
Lourdes, services for the “laying on of 
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1954, p.50, fn.3). Secret codes the 
Sect certainly had, as we have seen 
from a number of unpublished texts, 
but that they employed the Atbash has 
yet to be conclusively proved. 


It is more than doubtful, also, 
whether paleography alone will permit 
pushing the important biblical com- 
mentaries of the Scrolls into the last 
three years of the Sect’s existence at 
Qumran, which the author, against the 
archeologists, takes to 73 a.D. For him, 
the events of the Habakkuk commen- 
tary, for instance, reflect the events 
during the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans under Titus. 


As far as the Sect’s personalities are 
concerned, Dr. Schonfield would see 
in such titles as “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness,” ‘Wicked Priest,” etc., a dual 
reference: historically, to the Founder 
of the community (for him in Mac- 
cabean days) and his persecutor; but 
also to future characters, which, in the 
case oi the Teacher, could have been 
influenced by such contemporary figures 
as James the Just (brother of Jesus), 
John the Baptist and, indeed, Jesus 
himseli. 

This collection of studies, interesting 
as it is for the specialist, is not likely 
to make any radical change of direction 
in Scrolls studies, or shake the general- 
ly accepted pre-Christian dating for the 
bulk of the Qumran literature. 

J. M. ALLEGRO 


hands,” circles for “magnetic healing,” 
mediumistic circles for “absent healing,” 
all testify eloquently to the belief that 
health is one of the gifts of the Spirit. 
Mr. Godfrey Winn is no partisan advo- 
cate of the spirit. In many ways his 
book is a refreshing contrast to Ruth 
Cranston’s The Mystery of Lourdes, 
which speaks of “cures” by the thou- 
sand. He is careful to refer, in a foot- 
note, to Dr. Louis Rose’s devastating 
analysis of alleged “cures” in the 
British Medical Journal:— 
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No sirgle case revealed conclusively that the 
healers intervention lone resulted in improve- 
ment or cure of a measurable organic dis- 
ability 


Mr. Winn’s portraiture of the “heal- 
ers”—Vivian Durrant and her clebrat- 
ed brother Harry Edwards, Doctor 
Woodard, Godfrey Mowatt ana others 
—is candid and absorbing. In discus- 
sing the claims of =dwards, Mr. Winn 
confesses his incapacity to understand 
or accept wholesale cures affected 
through the post (vith a rubber stamp 
for the healer’s signature) anc daily 
intercession. It is ezsy to see the traps 
set for the unwary patient by -eading 
questions of the kind, “Now yu can 
see Letter, can’t yo1?” Mr. Winn points 
out how irresist:He the corident, 
hypnotic voice of fhe “healer” may be. 
One remembers a Harley-Street sur- 
geon's summing-up of the “magnetic 
healer,” J. J. Thomas, in a report sub- 
mitted to an invest:gating panel bead- 
ed by Lord Amwell: “He was a very 
good showman. He =2xerted a coasider- 
able force of suggestion.” 


Mr. Winn’s admonitions and reserva- 
tions are admirable. Still it is difficult 
to glean from his erecdotes the facts 
which suggested to him in his “Odyssey” 
that nothing perhaps was too fantastic 
for acceptance. It ‘s not reassuring to 
be told that the “‘“mysterious iIness” 
whick: seized Mr. Hayes’s babr was 
cured by a “bottle 9° holy water’ from 
Lourdes or tha. “Dissem-mnated 
Sclerosis” was “corfrmed” by an un- 
named “eminent n=21r0-surgeon.’” Mo- 
watt cured Mr. W nn’s mother—but 
of wkat precisely? Cordon Turner has 
a quist and confidect approach :o his 
animal patients; but his technicue is 
Tittle more than erpirical. Catherine 
Sheppard, suffering fom diabetes mel- 
litus, dispenses with insulin and yet 
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does not go into coma; hardly con- 
clusive. Dr. François Leuret remarked 
that out of the innumerable “miracles” 
witnessed at Lourdes, only 49 achieved 
recognition by responsible theologians 
—these include the cases of Pierre de 
Rudder, Rose Martin, Colonel Pellegrin 
and Jeanne Fretel. Dr. D. J. West has 
pointed out that misgivings remain even 
about these well-attested cases. Rud- 
der’s case seems remarkable; but there 
were originally no archives and case 
histories at Lourdes; only oral tradi- 
tions. In the case of Rose Martin, the 
Canonical Commission could not settle 
the question whether it was cancer or 
a post-operative non-cancerous com- 
plication. Colonel Pellegrin’s fistula 
showed definite signs of improvement 
before his visit to Lourdes; he had 
gained 14 kilos. And in the case of 
Jeanne Fretel, absolute proof of tuber- 
cular peritonitis by pathological 
examination was lacking. 


The British Medical Association, in 
its recent report to the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Divine Healing, stated 
that alleged “cures? present “no fea- 
tures of a unique and unexpected 
character outside the knowledge of any 
experienced physician or psychiatrist.” 
As Canon Raven has remarked, ‘‘spir- 
itual healing” may not be an alternative 
to the old-fashioned Vis medicatrix 
Naturae, but a rewriting of it. Sponta- 
neous remission of symptoms is by no 
means rare in medical literature and 
requires careful study. A full-time re- 
search organization which can maintain 
case records, institute follow-ups, make 
statistical computations, may yet nar- 
row the margin between the “natural” 
and the “supernatural.” Mr. Winr’s 
narrative is well told. It remains for 
men of science to face the issues. 


C. T. K. CHARI 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Universal Franchise will continu to 
work its miracle in India. The recent 
election has given it a portent and a 
warning. It must adopt the policy of 
Great Britain in the last century about 
“educating our masters.” This popular 
saying arose out of Viscount Sher- 
brooke’s remark in Parliament in July 
1867 at the time of the Reform Bill:— 
“T believe it will be absolutely neces- 
sary that you should prevail on our 
future masters to learn their letters.” 


Not only in England but also in the 
U.S.A. the warning was sounded, by 
R. C. Winthrop, in 1881, in his York- 
town Oration:— 


Slavery is but half abolished, emancipation 
is but half completed, while millions of free- 
men with votes in their hands are left without 
education, Justice to them, the welfare of the 
States in which they live, the safety of the 
whole Republic, the dignity of the elective 
Franchise,—all alike demand that the still re- 
maining bonds of ignorance shall be unloosed 
and broken, and the minds as well as the 
bodies of the emancipated go free 


Indian Labour has now the power of 
the vote, and it needs education. As a 
fitting recognition of its increasing in- 
fluence, the Planning Commission has 
provided for a scheme of workers’ 
education. Therefore a seminar was 
organized in Delhi at the end of March 
to discuss and determine the pattern 
of the Trade Union Movement with 
a particular reference to workers’ educe- 
tion. As Trade Unions so far have been 
mainly occupied with workers’ rights, 
wages and conditions of service, ¿t is 
high time that the worker ceased to 
confine his attention to what concerns 
him alone. He should open his eyes to 
observe, and his mind to understand, 
how he affects society in general. 


Shri Khandubhai K. Desai, Union 
Minister for Labour, rightly emphasiz- 
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ds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


ed the programme of education as vi- 
tally necessary for the development of 
industrial democracy. The work done 
by the team of Indian and foreign 
trade-union experts, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, deserves 
appreciation; following the advice 
given, India could avoid the mistakes 
of other countries in working the pro- 
gramme of workers’ education. This 
should be not merely education in 
political rights and obligations, but also 
a lesson in a new approach to work as 
a form of nation-building and corporate 
activity, as creating a new life for the 
individual. The individual is superior 
to the labourer and even to the citizen. 
This is easier said than done. But the 
very fact that representatives of tri- 
partite interests—the rival trade unions, 
employers and the Government—met 
at a seminar to discuss problems relat- 
ing to workers’ education is not only 
a sufficient proof of the awareness of 
the role which labour has to play; it 
is a good augury for future national 
development. 


In an article, “The Spirit of Africa,” 
in the quarterly review Ofima, Colonel 
Van der Post, himself born in South 
Africa, makes a powerful plea for a 
European brotherhood with all the 
peoples of Africa. 


The Colonel sees modern European 
man as a divided being who has raised 
an aspect of himself, the rational, above 
the totality of himself. He has thrown 
away his passport into the invisible 
world and left himself in the grip of 
the tyranny of an inflexible knowledge. 
Earlier man recognized the existence 
of both the known and rational, and 
the unknown and irrational, parts 
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of himself and nature. Tle latter 
heightened the meaning of the rational 
content and the two formed what the 
author calls the known-unkncwn. 


He also sees the continent cf Africa 
before the coming of the Azab and 
European invaders as full of peoples 
who submitted their minds and im- 
aginations quite naturally to the dis- 
cipline of communion with the known- 
unknown, and with the nature and spirit 
of the immense continent of Africa. 
Perhaps they made zhe modern error 
in reverse by confusing the irner half 
with the whole of reality. 


The author says that Europe has re- 
jected the spirit of Africa end denied 
love to her peoples. She has səught to 
impose her own will and need “apon the 
African peoples, and her rejection has 
continued so long and been se power- 
fully sustained that their ancient heri- 
tage is being increasinzly discredited by 
the Africans themselves. 


Colonel Van der Past is continually 
surprised by the interest in Africa he 
meets everywhere. He believes that it 
is because Africa has become a world 
theatre where daily life presen& a play 
which makes articulate the conflict 
which has been so long hidden and in- 
expressible in modern man, end that 
out of that conflict can come a con- 
temporary version of the first spirit of 
man. 


He asks that Europe recognize the 
wrong done to the spirit of Africa and 
humbly sit down side by side with all 
the children of Africa to create a com- 
mon vision of life in Africa. 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari gave a timely 
warning in a special article to -he Hin- 
dustan Times (New Delhi) entitled 
“Swelling Frustration.” He draws at- 
tention to the vital problem of re- 
orientation of our educational system. 
Characterizing the present system as 
“a gamble for soft jabs,” he deplores 
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the unscientific way in which the country 
is frittering away its “most precious of 
national resources,” the youth. Refer- 
ring to the present system of competi- 
tive examinations, he says:— 


Hundreds of thousands make their entries 
and invest their money and irrecoverable time 
on them; a few come out successful and get 
good jobs. The rest, a vast crowd, struggle 
against one another and settle down in frus- 
tration to reap the bitter fruits of a lost ad- 
venture. Is this not a most unscientific way 
of gettmg at public servants, even if that be 
considered the only aim of an educational 
system? 


His warning is very timely, especially 
in these days of Government planning. 
The present system of Jatssez-fasre in 
regard to the education of the youth 
leads to much waste and delay. This 
problem should be handled with the 
same sense of urgency which is shown 
in regard to the production of steel 
and aluminium, cloth and sugar. As 
Shri Rajagopalachari rightly warns, the 
present pattern of education should be 
changed. 


Numerous are the cases that come to ob- 
servation of boys, and latterly girls also, who 
are stranded like fish out of water, with vary- 
ing degrees of education that has only served 
to make their lives more miserable than they 
would have been without it, and with no hope 
before them whatsoever, their minds filled 
with hatred instead of culture, anger instead 
of hope. We are no doubt making progress 
It is true industries are advancing, and these 
may absorb more ani more of educated men 
and women; but that coes not mean that we 
may on this possibility allow a dangerous and 
harmful gamble continually to go on, creating 
an ever-increasing number of unemployed and 
unemployable body of youth with pointless 
equipment to swell the ranks of frustration 


Here is a paradox: An alarming 
number of the educated unemployed 
facing the shortage of trained personnel. 


The discussion of world problems to- 
day has as its overtone the pressing 
question of achieving an effective union 
between opposing or rival powers be- 
fore it is too late. The threat of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs is too urgent for 
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leaving unexplored any promising pro- 
posal for the reconciliation of conflict- 
ing interests. 


Such a proposal, made in 1954 in 
the German periodical Lebenswetsen, 
by “Edgar van Brogen” (Mr. Erich 
Wunderli of Zurich), is still awaiting 
the serious consideration it deserves. 
He put forward a self-evident propo- 
sition when he wrote:— 


Only the economic Union unites and com- 
bines the interests of rivals, and only the 
certainty that the welfare of our neighbours is 
identical with our own makes political pacts 
of assistance unbieakable. The uniting of 
those nations that oppose each other today as 
rivals or even enemies can alone avert the 
use of atomic or hydrogen bombs and notking 
but such a union can save humanity, its cul- 
ture and art. 


He proposed an economic as well as 
political Union of States, spreading the 
process of integration over ten years 
and permitting the accession of any 
and all other States as they should be- 
come convinced by the demonstrated 
benefits of the Union to its Members. 


The appeal to economic self-interest 
is supplemented by  constitutioral 
guarantees of each Member’s retention 
of sovereignty within the constitutional 
laws in matters of culture, education 
and civil laws. Each would, however, 
hand over by successive stages to the 
General Government of the Union the 
executive power in all matters of d2- 
fence, foreign policy, transport, customs 
duties, industrial production and free 
competition. 


The proposals include a bicameral 
legislature, a representative common 
defence council directing the Union's 
amalgamated forces, and common im- 
port duties for the whole Union. The 
plan envisages the gradual elimination 
of duties and currency restrictions be- 
tween Member States. 


Personal freedom of speech, religion 
and thought would be guaranteed, and 
complete mobility of labour within the 
Union would facilitate economic ad- 
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justments and promote full employ- 
ment. The author of the plan urges that 
the idea of justice for all, of brotherhood and 
loyal co-operation, realized in such a umon 
of free, peaceful and prosperous states, would 
penetrate the closest censorship and, in the 
end, destroy any system of oppression, in- 
justice and dictatorship. 

Might not such an effective Union 
of Nations, growing peacefully by ac- 
cretion and bound by ties of common 
interest as well as brotherly good will, 
furnish the lead which the League of 
Nations wissed and the United Nations 
as at present constituted needs? The 
reconciliation of even major ideological 
differences may be possible to such a 
Union, offering a larger synthesis in 
which the giant pair of opposites rep- 
resented by the thinking of the Eastern 
and Westem blocs may yet be recon- 
ciled. 


The good work of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Association has been referred 
to more than once in this magazine. 
No. 7 of the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
Bulletin, published by the Association, 
under the able editorship of Dorothy 
Hewlett, has just reached us. The entire 
number is devoted to Byron, and gives 
intimate glimpses into some aspects 
of the life and work of this eminent 
contemporary of Keats and Shelley. 


W. G. Bebbington, under the title 
“The Most Remarkable Man of his 
Age,” acquaints the reader with what 
used to appear about Byron in the 
columns of a well-known weekly of the 
day. He points out that Byron’s stormy 
personal life has been “publicized with 
embarrassing frequency and closeness 
of detail.” He was at once the hero and 
darling of his age and the most merci- 
lessly and vindictively attacked of men. 
“But it is the poetry of a poet that 
matters most.” The magnetism of his 
personality, the torrential force of his 
rhetoric, the freshness and brilliance of 
his thoughts and what Swinburne has 
defined as his supreme quality—“the 
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excellence of sincerity and strength” 
that young hearts discover in his poetry 
——have all won for him the iitle “the 
_ most remarkable man of his age.” He 
was a poet of revolt, with the courage 
of revolt. He has been described as 
the chief of the English-wrifing poets 
who were awakeners of the postic sense. 
Byron taught millions to think and feel, 
and it is impossible to read again his 
best passages without understanding and 
sharing the spell which he tarew over 
his generation in England and in 
Europe. 


The opening article is on “Lord 
Byron: Some Early Biographies,” by 
Edmund Blunden. Under the title 
“Byron and Keats’s Ermite.” Robert 
Gittings traces some resemblances in 
the poetry of these two eminent figures 
in the realm of poetry. Another out- 
Standing contribution is by Duncan 
Gray and Violet W. Walker, who quote 
the annotations made by Benjamin 
Robert Haydon in a uniqu2 copy of 
Thomas Medwin’s Conver.ations of 
Lord Byron. The closing essay is on 
“Byron’s Lameness: A R=2-examina- 
tion,” by Leslie A. Marchard. 


Dorothy Hewlett and Noman Kil- 
gour are rendering good service to 
sustain the status and popalarize the 
work of two outstanding poets and 
those intimately connected with them. 
The movement deserves hep. 


In “A Plea for Scholarly Compas- 
sion” (The Personalist, Los Angeles, 
California; Winter 1957), tha Rev. Orlo 
Strunk argues for greater ccurtesy and 
tolerance among scholars. “There is a 
kind of nauseating atmespkere” about 
the intellectual conflicts among scholars, 
with the contestants making an ostenta- 
tious display of learning and using ques- 
tionable weapons. 
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The cruelty often associated with this 
scholarly warfare is so intense and destructive 
that it may seriously be questioned whether 
the results really justify the means At any 
rate, the student cannot help but feel that 
there is something very much wrong in the 
world of ideas and ideals. Somewhere along 
the way the participants seem to have lost 
something exceedingly vital. 


Though long ago the nations of the world 
found little room for certain kinds of weapons 
in their physical disputes, the Court of Intel- 
lectual Decency has not as yet outlawed such 
devilish instruments as argumentum ad homi- 
nem, which is spread ruthlessly throughout the 
pages of philosophical and theological books; 
and its sinister helpmate, argumentum ad 
populum, is brought to bear upon many noble 
problems with alarming consistency 


It is not only the mediocre scholars, 
but very often the “giants” themselves, 
who resort to this type of combat. It is 
equally regrettable to find scholarly 
religionists having flings at each other. 
The remedy the Rev. Mr. Strunk sug- 
gests is to combine scholarship with 
compassion. 


... though historic scholarship reveals a maze 
of mad intellectual brutality, of disgusting 
book-burning and body-burning, it also dis- 
closes a few pleasant beams of light. True it 
is that few scholars in the past were able to 
show compassion all the time, but men like 
Socrates, Descartes, Kepler, and Darwin tried 
at least to give truth to the world in a gentle 
manner. And in our own century men like 
Rufus Jones, a scholar in his own right, made 
a noble attempt at teaching the truth while 
still offering compassion to his intellectual ad- 
versaries. History is pleasantly dotted with 
men who have tried to combine scholarship 
with compassion. 


Is the student, therefore, really being im- 
practical if he places his faith in the hope of 
a new generation of compassionate scholars, in 
an army of gentle intellectuals? It would 
seem not, for if we can but hold in our 
minds the belief that behind each hypothesis 
there is a sincere attempt at truth, that every 
concept represents a struggle toward the 
moon, and, finally, if we can but remember 
that every pen is held by a person—then, per- 
haps, the scholar will put on the breastplate 
of compassion and go on to his rendezvous 
with Truth. 
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and lost among the host — as dces the evening 
star to those who tread their pazh in darkness. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
A LIVING EPIC 


The Epic named Jaya must be listened to by him who desires success. 


Scholarly and very useful work 
has been done by painstaking San- 
skritists at Poona’s Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Institute with the recension of 
the authentic text of the great Epic. 
That recension of the original text 
of the Mahabharata is a monument 
of more than historical significarce. 


We hope that a team of able men 
of insight will undertake the task 
of translating the Mahabharata 
using the Bhandarkar Institute text. 
Meantime we continue to be indebt- 
ed to the translation published in 
the last century by Pratap Chandra 
Roy. But the bulky volumes of that 
“close and valuable translation ” 
do not attract many readers amcng 
the busy public of our busy civiliza- 
tion. We therefore welcome the 
result of two new ventures at 
abridgment; both commencements 
are based upon that translation. 
The first is the issue of the Adi 
and Sabha Parvas by Shri C. V. Sri- 
nivasa Rao, M.A. C.I.E. of Banga- 


—Adi Parva, Mahabharata. 


lore; tke second is “selections from ” 
the Ad: and Sabha Parvas by Mr. 
S. C. Notz of Chelsea, London. 


Thes2 two condensations are 
done from different points of view: 
the former should interest especially 
many Indians, not only Hindus, but 
also all wao are Indian citizens and 
who have their roots in the Noble 
Land cf Aryas, whose culture is 
chronic.ed in the Mahabharata. Long 
generat.ons of Hindus have learned 
the Mchabharata’s lore mainly by 
osmosis through hearing the stories 
and legends repeated for children by 
their mothers and grandmothers, 
for the ycuths by their instructors. 
But now, when education is depen- 
dent cHiedy on sight and reading, 
that osmosis process has stopped its 
beneficent work. Shri Srinivasa 
Rao’s lebour of love in planning an 
English translation in abridged form 
will sup3ly a need. The first instal- 
ment is attractively got up and 
the conzents are very readable. It 
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is “a smaller canvas, but suficiently 
large to admit. ..as much as possible 
of this unique epic.” This abridg- 
ment is being issued in parts and so 
the ordinary reader will not be 
frightened by the bulk of th= origin- 
al. The point of view of Sari Rao 
is not only to present the main 
story, so very admirably done in 
verse by the great Indian, Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, whose handy volume 
is most attractive. Valuing highly 
“the greatest work of imazination 
that Asia has produced,” Sari Dutt 
regrets that “tales, traditions, 
legends and myths. . .found a shelter 
under the expanding wings of this 
wonderful epic.” His abridzed ren- 
dition is modelled on the Greek 
Epics, and it certainly is pleasing 
and informative, and in meny res- 
pects remains the best vezsion of 
the main story. 


The Mahabharata, howe~er, has 
many aspects. To quo-e Shri 
Srinivasa Rao, it is “an 2ncyclo- 
pedia of knowledge and a social 
history of the times.” To give some 
idea of it to his Western friends and 
readers Shri Dutt described the 
heterogeneous contents of the Epic 
thus :— 

The religious works of Hocker and 
Jeremy Taylor, the philosophy of Hob- 
bes and Locke, the commencaries of 
Blackstone and the Ballads cf Percy, 
together with the tractarian writings 
of Newman, Keble, and Pusey, were 
all thrown into blank verse aad incor- 
porated with the Paradise Los. 

Shri Rao has rightly given in his 
rendition some mystical anc mythi- 
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cal incidents also which will intersst 
many readers. These incidents do 
not mar the smooth running of zhe 
main story, while they bring out 
some other important features of 
the colossal Epic. 


Allegories, myths and mystical 
doctrines are valued by the studant 
of Eastern Occultism. Thus, for 
example, Shri Dutt mentions “zhe 
18 battles fought on 18 days”; end 
we might add that there are 18 
chapters of the Gita; and that zhe 
contending armies were divided iato 
18 army corps. Is this only coinci- 
dence? The late Shri T. Subba 
Row, an Adwaiti philosopher and a 
devotee of Adi Shankara, states: 
“The book is called by a name 
which means ‘eighteen.’ This nvm- 
ber is mysteriously connected with 
Arjuna.” 

It was the mystical and the occult 
current of traditional thought ran- 
ning through the Mahabharata which 
greatly attracted the late Mr. A. R. 
Orage—one of the very few Erro- 
peans who had this intuitive con- 
viction: “What Greek and Roman 
culture did for the dark ages. I 
believe the Mahabharata may do for 
our own benighted age—more, in 
fact, because it springs from a 
higher source.” With these words 
he closed his first contribution to 
THE ARYAN PATH (Vol. I, p. 89, 
February 1930) entitled “The Next 
Renaissance.” 


The second abridged selection 
mentioned above, which has row 
been done by Mr. S. C. Nott, is in- 
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spired by the memory and work of 
Mr. Orage. In an Appendix to the 
volume a few extracts are given 
from his writings. 


Mr. Orage a philosopher, familiar 
with Esoteric Doctrines has impres- 
sed Mr. Nott, who himself is attract- 
ed by the Occult; therefore in his 
selection the student of the Gupia 
Vidya, the Secret Science, will find 
many thought-provoking, clarifying 
and uplifting ideas. 


H. P. Blavatsky believed in the 
esoteric character of the Maha- 
bharata. She says that the allegor- 
ical descriptions are full ‘of signif- 
icance to the students of the Secret 
Doctrine. In another place she 
writes: “The Mahabharatan War, 
which to the Europeans is the fabul- 
ous, to the Hindus and Occultists 
the historical.” 


The Epic is also designated as 
Niti-Shastra—Code of Morality: how 
men and women of all ages, different 
castes and classes, various stages 
and statures, should behave. Espe- 
cially is this to be found in the 
Shantt Parva and in the magnificent 
discourse of Bhishma. 


Or take this: For those who 
aspire to live the Higher Life a 
teaching is offered for practice. 
This piece of practical instruction is 
to be found in the Anugita, which 
like the more popular Bhagavad-Gita 
is part of the great Epic. The 
Instructor says :— 


I have crossed beyond that very 
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impassable place, in which fancies are 
the gacflies and mosquitoes, in which 
grief and joy are cold and heat, in 
which Celusion is the blinding darkness, 
in which avarice is the beasts of prey 
and reptiles, in which desire and anger 
are the obstructors, the way to which 
consists in worldly objects, and is to be 
crossed by one singly. And I have 
enterec the great forest. 


Thea follows the description : 


There is nothing else more delightful 
than that, when there is no distinction 
from it. There is nothing more afflict- 
ing then that, when there is a distinc- 
tion from it. There is nothing smaller 
than tiat, there is nothing larger than 
that. There is nothing more subtle 
than that ; there is no other happiness 
equal to that. Entering it, the twice- 
born čo not grieve, and do not exult. 
They are not afraid of anybody, and 
nobody is afraid of them. In that 
forest are seven large trees, seven 
fruits, and seven guests ; seven hermit- 
ages, seven (forms of) concentration, 
This 
is the description of the forest. 


H. P. Blavatsky has spoken of the 
Anugita as “a very occult treatise” 
and cuoting at some length from it 
offers explanations which the earnest 
student of psycho-philosophy will 
do wall to read. 


This Epic is great (Mahat) and 
weighty (Bharavat) and of it there is 
this record:—‘‘ Where the Bharata 
is read, there all sins subside, and 
there prosperity, fame and knowl- 
edge flourish in all joy.” 


SHRAVAKA 


MEDICINE’S OWN NEUROSIS 


[ Mr. Roy Bridger is a courageous fighter against the superstitions which 
flourish in the name of scienca; and no other science is obsessed with the dicta 
of false knowledge as medical science. In this informative article Mr. Bridger 
brings forth its indictment by 2minent men of the medical profession itself. He 
writes about the tyranny of iroculators and the cruelty of vivisectors; also of 
the victimizing of the common man and the more ghastly victimizing of 


innocent children. 


People, including some oz his followers, have thought that Gandhiji was 


exaggerated in his condemnafion of the modern medical science. 


“Doctors have almost unhinged us. 
than highly qualified doctors.” 


Millionaires, who usually make 
their money by thinking difserently 
to other people, are apt to succumb 
to a disappointing respect for the 
conventional when the time comes 
to allocate legacies. Research work 
on specific diseases is an old “avour- 
ite. Yet if results are a cziterion 
such funds are sadiy misdirected. 

A living organism is an obstinate 
bit of work. It knows just what it 
wants. If the right conditicns are 
not forthcoming, it begins to pine, 
and no matter how drastically local 
symptoms are treated, the tendency 
to pine still remains. This is a rock 
against which medicine has vainly 
flung all its resources. Inst2ad of 
going on and on with researck work 
on local symptoms, is it not t_me to 
look for the conditions under which 
pining would not arise? 


Already the prophets who zeep a 
little ahead of the crest of the wave 
can sense that big changes must 
come, The upward trend of costs 
in curative medicine, says Dr. G. 
Matthew Fyfe, medical cfficer of 


He said: 


Sometimes I think that quacks are better 
In the light of this article Gandhiji is once 
again proving himself in the right.—Eb.] 


health for Fife, will force a recogni- 
tion that the first aim of our health 
services must be the prevention 
of disease. Discussing the question 
whether the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health should merge with 
the British Medical Association, the 
Medical Officer has expressed the 
view that there might be something 
tc be said for the proposal “if pre- 
vention were now fully understood 
and practised by the medical profes- 
sion as a whole, but the indications 
are that this happy state has not yet 
been achieved.” 


Dr. H. Mackenzie-Wintle, medi- 
cal officer of health for South Ox- 
fordshire, scorns conventional atti- 
tudes to “expensive placebos,” which 
he believes could well be thrown 
into the river without loss. Other 
critics lay the blame on the doctors 
themselves. “If they will take the 
easy way of prescribing bottles and 
pills for all and sundry,” writes Dr. 
T. R. Wilkie Millar, Edinburgh, in 
a letter to the British Medical Jour- 
nai, “they must expect to reap as 
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they sow.” To account for the 
“fantastic numbers” being treated 
under the National Health Service, 
Dr. A. K. Bowman, senior adminis- 
trative medical officer, Weszern 
Regional Hospital Board, Scotland, 
is driven to conclude that, either 
attendance at clinics and hospitals 
is becoming a national pastime, or 
the medical profession is losing its 
sense of judgment. 


The Times, commenting on Dr. 
Mackenzie-Wintle’s attack on ‘‘the 
fantastic array of purges, nerve 
sedatives, tonics, concentrates, reju- 
venators, smell banishers, night 
drinks, processed this and irradiated 
that,” is in no doubt that the cure 
lies with the doctors, who are pre- 
scribing an increasing amourt of 
medicine. Harmful “cures” should 
be attacked as such, if necessary by 
strengthening legislation. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie-Wintle’s point that palatable 
purgatives should be the first to go, 
since they perpetuate the very ills 
they purport to cure, is particularly 
approved. 


Medicine, for long an uncertain 
stumbler on the path of truth, is in 
fact today joining forces with sinis- 
ter company indeed. To Dr. John- 
son vivisectionists were 
a race of men who have prectised 
tortures without pity, and related them 
without shame, and are yet suffered to 
erect their heads among human beings. 


These days, says C. S. Lew-s, we 
hardly dare to use such langrage— 
for we have let the other sid2 win. 
Their victory is “symzotomatic of 


matters more important still” :— 

The victory of vivisection marks a 
great a‘lvance in the triumph of ruth- 
less, nen-moral utilitarianism over 
the old world of ethical law; a triumph 
in which we, as well as animals, are 
already the victims, and of which 
Dachat and Hiroshima mark the more 
recent achievements. 


In 1947 the number of experiments 
on cadtive animals was 1,287,341. 
In Iīç52 it was 2,433,487. Has 
our rete of elimination of disease 
doubled accordingly ? 


Commenting on the remarkable 
fact that with over two million ex- 
periments carried out, only three or 
four “minor irregularities” were 
reportec, Dr. James F. Brailsford, 
in ar eloquent attack, in the 
Birmingham Post, on vivisection, 
writes‘ — 

With the knowledge that irregular- 
ities in the treatment of human beings 
by dostors were of a very much higher 
proportion, I cannot believe that 
these three or four were the only ir- 
reguleri-ies, or that the many more 
were cf such a relatively trifling 
nature. 


Lord Dowding has drawn atten- 
tion tc the disparity between the 
impr-scnment of amateurs in cruelty, 
and the honours and rewards accord- 
ed tə its pseudo-scientific profes- 
sional wholesalers. ‘‘ This crime,” 
affirmed the late Peter Freeman, 
M.P., “will go down in history as 
one of the blackest ever committed 
by hrman beings.” 

You labour ın a torture chamber and dis- 

sacting room, 2 ‘ 
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I make my observat.ons under the blue 
sky to the song of the cicad.s: 

You subject cell and protoplasnr to chemi- 
cal tests, 

I study instinct in ics loftiest manifesta- 
tions: 

You pry into death, I pry into Bfe. 


There is a clcse connecfion be- 
tween the legalizec cruelty to animals 
at which Fabre expressed such pro- 
found horror and contempt, and 
the growing movement to =nforce 
compulsory vaccination of human 
beings. In this respect shculd be 
noted a tendency to attempt to 
rescue vaccination from the disre- 
pute into which it hes fallen, by re- 
ferring to the practice as a ‘ public 
health” measure. The relat=ve im- 
portance of the “infection’” factor 
is no higher than € century ago, 
when sanitation as we know it was 
practically non-existent; yec even 
then Kinglake could relate in Eothen 
how he escaped unscathed from 
plague-stricken Cairo simply Lecause 
he did not believe in contagior. This 
is not quite the whole story, but it 
is at least evident that advocacy of 
vaccination as a public healt mea- 
sure is a confession of failure ir fields 
of greater relative importance. 


In the “backward” corntries 
failure in these fields has left the 
way clear for “international relief ”’ 
organizations, with their self-as- 
sumed powers of inflicting vaccines 
and sera on millions of helpless 
people. From Bechuanalanc, for 
instance, is reported a distressing 
example of ignorance and irati- 
tude displayed by unreliable ele- 
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ments towards an international 
organization unsparing in its efforts 
to carry the torch of health into the 
darkest corners of the earth. It 
seems that in the course of a mass 
injection campaign sponsored by 
the World Health Organization, two 
boys refused veccination. One of 
them advanced the quite illogical 
reason that he had been inoculated 
once before, and that it had made 
him so ill that he had missed his 
examination and, in consequence, 
promotion to a higher class, In an 
effort ta convince the boys of their 
foolishness, the local authorities had 
them handcuffed and locked up ina 
hut. Next day relatives of the boys 
arrived to enquire about the arrests. 
They were told to wait. After 
some time they repeated their 
enquiries, and for this insolence 
were fined an ox apiece. To cover 
their disgrace, the trial was held in 
private, and no receipts for the 
animals were issued. The oxen were 
killed and the meat distributed 
among the rest of the people, a 
large number of whom, however, 
unaccountably rezused to eat it. 


Meanwhile, encouraging evidence 
of a more enlightened attitude to 
health matters shown by a people 
Teceiving modern education comes 
from England, where the first prize 
in a recent baby show was awarded 
to the only entrant able to display a 
vaccination mark—‘the symbol of 
health,” it was pointed out. 


Incidentally, how far are medical 
officers of health themselves eman- 
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cipated from this nonsense? May 
they not sometimes back the worst 
of the so-called “curative” remedies 
in a mistaken impression that they 
are genuine preventive measures? 
The medical officer of health still 
remains to some extent outside the 
oppressive rigidity of suppressive 
medicine, but because he is not 
completely free his positior is 
enigmatic. He has to reconcile 
two opposites—-medicine and public 
health. He is doomed to speak 
with two voices. He is the F_ying 
Dutchman of the health team, 
driven to search for a formula which 
can never be found. Some o: the 
best things that have ever beer. said 
about health matters have beer. said 
by medical officers—and some of the 
least helpful. There was a time, 
not so'long ago, when the pronounce- 
ments of medical officers could be 
relied on to provide a welcome 
measure of common sense. Cne of 
the most depressing features of the 
present situation is that these words 
of wisdom can no longer be inva- 
tiably expected. The so-called ‘‘vol- 
untary” polio vaccine scheme saw 
a sharp deterioration. Beset with 
medical officers of health on all sides 
adopting the technique of the sports 
commentator and reporting on each 
succeeding stage of the results as 
“satisfactory,” “‘highly gratifying” 
and “excellent,” and cenfronted by 
a scared child coming home from 
school complaining “Im the only 
one that’s not getting vaccinated,” 
parents to whom a little common 
sense would have made a welcome 
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appeal were stampeded into accept- 
ing ore more retrograde step in 
health fatuity. 


New “‘wonder drugs” flourish and 
are faced out, but suppressive treat- 
ment continues on its way as im- 
placably as ever. Today the extrav- 
agant -laims once made on behalf of 
cortiscne have dwindled almost to 
vanisting point. No disease can be 
cured by it. At best it can suppress 
symptoms, reduce temperature and 
make the patient feel better—but 
only az the expense of masking the 
underlying condition. As supplies 
of this drug are now plentiful 
enough for it to be released for use 
by all general practitioners, the 
Ministry of Health has issued a warn- 
ing on the dangerous side-effects 
it has been found to produce :— 

By lowering the body’s resistance to 
infection, cortisone has been known to 
prodtce boils, hght up dormant tuber- 
culous conditions and cause perforation 
of gestric and duodenal ulcers....It 
also nas the property of holding back 
sodium in the body, while promoting 
the output of potassium. The twin 
unpleasant effects of this are dropsy 
and nigh blood pressure on one hand, 
and muscular weakness on the other. 
... Some victims of over-dosage become 
moon-faced.... 


Note how the word “victims” has 
crept into the Ministry’s warning. 


Many people outside the medical 
protession have criticized the policy 
of :ndiscriminate operations which 
constitutes orthodox treatment’s 
last throw. Now some doctors are 
ent2rtaining belated doubts. The 
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removal of children’s tonsils and 
adenoids is deprecated, state: Dr. A. 
K. Bowman, previously qucted for 
his remarks on excessive nedical 
treatment. The tonsils form part 
of the human mechanism, Le says, 
and their wholesale extirpation, 
which has gone on for many years, 
he believes to be a completely wrong 
practice. But why pick cm the 
tonsils operation? What about all 
the others? How many mcre people 
must be butchered before the signal 
to reverse is given? 


In spite of the tremendous solume 
of research on disease, there is Atile to 
show on the credit side. Dr. Eobert 
Bell, Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Cancer Research Societ7, has 
been frank enough to express a 
complete lack of faith in vivisection, 
declaring flatly :— 


It is impossible to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion in regard to 
cancer in man by experimentiag on 
animals, Vivisection never has proved, 
and cannot possibly in any degree 
prove of the remotest value to those 
investigating the nature and trea-ment 
of cancer in man. 


The Medical Officer, in an edito- 
rial, has questioned whether the 
whole of cancer research has pro- 
duced any significant results: — 


It must be agreed that few osrensi- 
bly good causes are more devouring of 
funds with less positive achievement to 
show for the cost than abstracz re- 
search. How much, for example has 
been invested in cancer research, and 
for how long, with how little to -how 
for it. 
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Dr. I. Berenblum, demonstrator 
at the Sir Wiliam Dunn School of 
Pathology, Oxford, declares in his 
book Science versus Cancer :— 


In most diseases the cure is per- 
formed by the body itself. Even in 
regard to non-infective diseases, the 
methods of “cure” are in most cases 
subservient to, or work in close har- 
mony with, the body itself, and where 
the body can do little, the external 


“cure” is often only palliative. 


Medicine without science is no 
better than black magic; indeed, its 
effects may be far worse. Yet only 
one real scientist exists—Nature. 


One of the most tragically lost 
opportunities in the history of Brit- 
ain’s health services was the medi- 
cal profession’s failure to withstand 
the political intrusions seeking to 
impose the present compulsory na- 
tional insurance scheme. From that 
fatal turning-point the whole em- 
phasis became centred on ever more 
spectacular and expensive attempts 
to control the symptoms of disease, 
culminating in the sealed doors and 
the walls three feet thick of remote 
control radiation treatment. 


In medicine, as in other fields, 
man’s attempted “conquest of Na- 
ture” is a terrifyingly one-sided 
contest against an opponent who 
can afford to wait, perhaps for cen- 
turies, before revealing visible re- 
joinder. Sun, mocn and stars may 
fall from their courses before there 
is any hope of winning it. As is 
becoming evident, disquieting thoughts 
are occurring on an appreciable scale 
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in that key profession struggling con- 
velstvely to escape the tyranny of tts 
own self-inflicted neurosis., But to 
the fallen victims of the “They tried 
everything” technique these things 
no longer matter. The whole proc- 
ess of evolution has for the indi- 
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vidual a personal culmination. The 
moment he disappears under the 
great wheel which obliterates every 
creature foolish or unfortunate 
enoug2 to be cast beneath it, every- 
thing is at an end. 


Roy BRIDGER 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF LAW 


Prime Minister Nehru and the At- 
torney-General, Shri M. C. Setalvad, 
gave a sound lead to the Asian Legal 
Consultative Committee which had its 
inaugural session'in Delhi at the end of 
April. As both have rightly remarked, 
international law so far has been the 
product of the European family of 
nations and coloured by its exigencies. 
The Asian and African powers have 
now a new status and the Asian Legal 
Committee has, therefore, an invalu- 
able part to play at this critical junc- 
ture in the world’s history. A reorienta- 
tion to international law is now due. As 
the Prime Minister declared: — 


International law had developed so far 
against the background of the old concept of 
a European family of nations which had, in 
the last century or two, dominated Asia and 
Africa. Therefore, it had reslly not had an 
international character Now that many coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa had become free, 
that concept of international law needed to 
be varied or made broader. 


It is a sad commentary on the present 
situation of international morality that 
concepts like the “Holy Alliance” of 
medieval Europe should raise their 
ugly heads, running counter to the con- 
cept of internationalism as embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. There 
is need, therefore, to regulate interna- 


tional relations for resolving conflicts 
between states. Shri Setalvad explained 
what the Prime Minister referred to:— 


The classical doctrine of State sovereignty 
had resulted in a great deal of misunder- 
standing. For a number of years since the 
World War there had been a tendency on the 
part of jurists to advocate limitation of 
soverdgnty in order to promote international 
co-operation. This assumption, however, over- 
looked the fact that a State which took upon 
itself the obligations of an international 
chara:ter did so voluntarily and in so doing 
acted in the exercise of its sovereignty. There 
were also several matters on which the prac- 
tice f the States was not uniform such as 
the cuestion of the recognition of States and 
Gove-nments ' 


Referring to the International Law 
Corrmission of 1946, Shri Setalvad em- 
phasized that its work could prove use- 
ful only if it took into consideration 
the points of view of different nations. 
Experience has shown that there are 
accepted rules of international duty 
which have put some restraint on the 
pursuit of purely national self-interest. 
All man-made legal codes are often in- 
gen.ously circumvented. No law can be 
a substitute for morality. War and 
peace are not so much legal problems 
as moral ones, and the only effective 
solution to the world’s ills can, there- 
fore, be found in international morality. 


WEST INDIANS IN BRITAIN 


[ Dr. Kenneth L, Little is head of the Department of Social Anthropology 
of tne University of Edinburgh. He is the author of The Mende of Sierra Leone 
and Negroes tn Britain and has written an informative pamphlet, Behind the 
Colour Bar. Our readers will remember his article in our pages, ‘‘ White and 
Negro Relations in the Modern World.” In this contribution he gives some useful 
information about a new problem which the British administration is facing and 


solving.—ED.] 

Negroes were kept as slaves, as 
well as household servants, in 
Britain during the seventeenta and 
eighteenth centuries, and many of 
them were not emancipated until 
the historic judgment of Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield in 1772. The 
modern population of coloured. peo- 
ple, however, is of much more 
recent origin. It dates from World 
War I, when numbers of Africans 
and West Indians served in the 
merchant navy, were recruited for 
the army or worked in Butish 
munition factories. When the war 
. was over, many of these men stayed 
on ‘in the United Kingdom and 
settled in the dockland areas of 
Liverpool, Cardiff, London and 
other sea-port cities with English 
women as their wives or consor-s. 

The present-day West Indian 
community, with which I am spe- 
cifically concerned, represents a still 
later immigration. This was sfim- 
ulated by the post-World-Wa--II 
expansion of British industry, wEch 
coincided ‘with the closing down of 
traditional channels of West Indian 
immigration into the United States 
through the passing of the McCar-an 
Act. Given, also, chronic under- 
employment in Jamaica, the largest 


West Indian island, what was pre- 
viously a trickle has grown into a 
stream, fed by travel agents and 
chartered airplanes and steamships. 
The result is that some 80,000 
former inhabitants of the Caribbean 
are today living in Britain; and, of 
these, considerably more than half 
have arrived in the past two years. 
Some 26,000, including some 9,000 
women and some goo children, came 
over in 1956. The main flow seems 
to be to the cities of the Midlands 
where there is the attraction of 
work in light industries, including 
the manufacture of motor cars. 
According to The Times, October 
23rd, 1956, Birmingham, the largest 
city in that area, houses some 
20,000 West Indians: but London, 
where many of these immigrants 
make their first stop, has some 
15,000. Other West Indian commu- 
nities in 1955 were Manchester, 
2,000; Nottingham, 2,000; Leeds, 
1,250; Liverpool, 1,000; and Shef- 
field, I,000. 


Accustomed to an entirely dif- 
ferent climate, a somewhat different 
way of life and a lower standard of 
living, these people have no easy 
task in adjusting to British con- 
ditions. Many of them settle down 
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fairly happily; a smaller number 
find things, largely the cold weazher, 
quite intolerable, and manage by 
hook or by crook to raise their 
return passage home. The main 
difficulties to be overcome are 
accommodation, employment and 
social—in that order of importance. 
Largely as a result of the German 
bombardment, adequate housing is 
still a general problem in Britain, 
particularly in the industrial areas, 
and there is a keen demand for 
available space. This means that 
there is already a good deal cf tric- 
tion and frustration over such 
domestic matters among English 
people themselves, quite apart from 
any question of prejudice against a 
coloured and apparently alien group. 
The fact, however, that these West 
Indian newcomers are of a darker 
complexion than the local inhabi- 
tants undoubtedly exacerbates the 
situation and leads to the belief 
that, for every coloured person who 
finds a lodging, one nativ must 
have been displaced. The actual 
position is, of course, somewhat 
different. In effect, the coloured 
people concerned often find shelter 
only by living one family >r more 
to a room in houses which pre- 
viously accommodated an English 
family per floor. For example, a 
recent survey of the living con- 
ditions of some 800 coloured im- 
migrants in West Bromwich revealed 
that half were living two tc a room, 
and on an average eleven to a house 
—that is, three times more crowd- 
ed than the average for the borough. 
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Alternatively, the West Indian 
may be forced for want of better 
accommodation into property that 
is ripe for demolition. Such places 
are cot necessarily cheaper than 
more salubrious quarters, because of 
the vents charged to cover the 
heavy mortgage and repair costs 
involved. Equally serious in its 
implications is the likelihood of 
property sinking in value if occupied 
by < coloured tenant. Only an 
extremely altruistic owner of house 
prop2rty is likely in such circum- 
stances to encourage the movement 
of coloured people into his district, 
part.cularly if it is a “good” resi- 
dential area. This fact is sufficient 
in iiself to explain the existence of 
restricted clauses in leasing and the 
consequent segregation of the col- 
oured population within certain 
limited sections of the town. The 
latter tendency, however, has been 
offset to some extent by the insti- 
tution of a number of independent 
housing associations, which assist 
immigrant families to buy their own 
houses. This kind of association 
has had some success in Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, Bath, Sheffield 
ani Derby; and similar action is 
being considered in other cities with 
a West Indian population. 


Nearly every West Indian has 
come to Britain in the hope of 
bettering himself economically. He 
hes been spurred on in many cases 
by greatly exaggerated accounts of 
essy money and large wages—the 
old tale of the streets of London 
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being paved with gold! His actual 
prospects are, of course, much more 
dubious, despite an unčoubted 
shortage of industrial marpower. 
What varies is the attitude cf indi- 
vidual employers and the exent to 
which the immigrant is able to 
secure the more remunerative kind 
of employment that he cam- over 
for. Certain firms, which have 
bad coloured workers for many 
years, are eager for more; and there 
are reports of factories in Birming- 
ham having as much as 25 pe cent 
of their labouring force coloured. 
Some employers, on the other hand, 
refuse to engage a coloured man on 
the grounds that their staff will go 
on strike; others complain thet the 
coloured worker does not stizk at 
the job, or is unwilling to do manual 
work. The rights and wrongs of 
this particular matter are dificult 
to unravel. What, however, is cer- 
tainly evident is that many West 
Indians who did technical and =kill- 
ed work as fitters, joiners, mecan- 
ics, painters and electricians at 
home are only able to find lakour- 
ing jobs in Britain. This may be due 
to colonial standards of skill b2ing 
lower than British requirements 


The general impression, thereDre, 
is that West Indians have no: so 
far secured either an impressive posi- 
tion or a firm footing in the Bricish 
economy. It is probakly the case 
that of coloured workers in general, 
those in the more skilled catego-ies 
are predominantly West Indiens, 
but of these the majority are in æss 





skilled occupations, as bus con- 
ductors, railway porters and fire- 
men, or form part of the unskilled 
labour force in iron foundries, brick- 
yards, cement works, etc. More- 
over, the signs are that this lowly 
place in the industrial hierarchy is 
precarious, and that the old story of 
the Negro “being the last to be 
hired, and the first to be fired ” is 
likely to be repeated. There has so far 
been no “hard core” of unemployed 
coloured workers, but recent changes 
in the employment situation have 
already resulted in a disproportion- 
ate amount of coloured unemploy- 
ment. For example, as a result of 
recent redundancy in the Midlands, 
there are now some 1,000 West 
Indians out of work out of a work- 
ing population of some 17,000. As 
a rate of unemployment this is about 
three times as high as the general 
average of the area. Redundancy 
has fallen most heavily upon the 
unskilled and semi-skilled classes. 
As West Indians become more 
anxious and disillusioned, suspicion , 
seems to have grown stronger among 
the white workers, who see un- 
employment as the only means of 
forcing home the coloured men; 
and there are many white workers 
in Birmingham, it appears, who 
have always regarded the presence 
of coloured workers simply as a 
short-term solution to a large tempo- 
rary labour shortage. Now that the 
position is altering, employers them- 
selves are said to be telling the West 
Indians: “ You must go; jobs for 
English workers first.” 
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This is not to suggest that the 
English working man’s attitude is 
generally antipathetic. On the con- 
trary, as West Indians themselves 
have pointed out, relations at work 
are often good; better, in fact, than 
off-the-job personal contacts. There 
are reports of English girls and West 
Indians working happily together in 
British Railway canteens and re- 
freshment rooms, and the official 
attitude of the British trade-union 
movement is encouraging to racial 
amity. It has strongly condemned 
colour prejudice on a number of 
occasions, such as local attempts 
to resist or limit the employment of 
West Indians as bus conductors; 
and labour spokesmen in general 
have consistently emphasizec the 
solidarity of working-class people as 
a whole. The unions themselves have 
passed anti-discrimination r2solu- 
tions at their meetings and Actors 
Equity of Britain, for example. have 
asked their members not to work in 
any theatre where “any form of 
colour bar is in existence.” 


It is also the case that, apart 
from competition for jobs, there is 
relatively little friction between West 
Indians and the wider community, 
Although these coloured immigrants 
are not, perhaps, particularly wel- 
come to the ordinary British person, 
he is at least prepared to tolerate 
them, especially if they do rot get 
in his way. Many West Indians 
seem to be aware of this attitude 
and make a deliberate attempt to 
accommodate themselves to it, large- 
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ly by remaining together as a group 
rather than seeking to penetrate 
into white society. For example, 
West Indian men quite frequently 
prefer to send for a wife from home 
rather than provoke incidents by 
approaching local girls, and the pos- 
sibility of tension in this respect is 
mitigated, also, by the presence of 
fairly substantial numbers of im- 
migrant women. By keeping to his 
own community, the West Indian 
is also spared the necessity of mak- 
ing any immediate change in his 
accustomed social life, which is much 
less ceremonious and more convivial 
than that of many of his English 
neighbours. A house tenanted by 
immigrants is likely to be crowded 
with clusters of lively, youngish in- 
dividuals of both sexes, usually 
paired off somewhat impermanently. 
Doors are usually left open, and 
there are many casual visitors, in- 
cluding extra unnotified lodgers each 
time an immigrant ship comes in. 
There is a good deal of loud laughter 
and talk, and every wireless or gram- 
ophone is playing at full strength. 
Strong smells of codfish, pork, red 
peppers, yams, and rice frying in 
coconut oil come from the stoves on 
each landing. The individual rooms 
are usually spotless, but unless the 
landlo-d is particularly punctilious, 
the stairs, shared kitchen and sani- 
tary facilities tend to be rather the 
revers2. This is probably because 
at home most rural and many urban 
West Indians live in quarters which 
lack such facilities, whilst in Britain 
both men and women spend most of 
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their waking time at work.! 


It should not be assumec, how- 
ever, that West Indians are com- 
pletely lacking in white friemds and 
acquaintances. In virtually every 
area of coloured settlemen:, local 
churches, commun:ty associations 
and other voluntary bodies have 
frequently made a good deal cf effort 
to get in touch with the newcomers 
and to draw them into their own 
activities. In a good many instances, 
too, new associations and orzganiza- 
tions of an inter-racial kinc have 
been started, sometimes at th2 insti- 
gation of an educated West —ndian, 
or African, in the area. These 
groups aim at providing clcb and 
recreational facilities for local resi- 
dents of both races. Ther also 
offer evening classes in some cases. 
The middle-class West Indian per- 
son, incidentally, has much less diffi- 
culty in assimilating to British 
conditions, partly because he is not 
regarded as part cf the immigrant 
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stream. The fact, also, that he is 
generally quite light in colour, and 
follows an occupation and a way of 
life similar to those of British people 
of the same social class, means that 
he is often quite acceptable as a 
husband from the point of view of 
an English family. 


The latter cultural considerations 
are as significant, perhaps, as any 
others, so far as the future position 
of this West Indian population is 
concerned. The lower standard of 
living and inferior education, as 
well as the darker complexion, of 
the present generation of immi- 
grants are likely to isolate them as 
acommunity. However, there is 
also the possibility that many of 
their sons and daughters, who are 
now attending school and growing 
up alongside English children, will 
find a much readier place in the main 
stream of British life. 


KENNETH LITTLE 


Sweet 1s the breath of vernal showers, 

The bee’s ccllected treasures sweet, 

Sweet musie’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 


—GRAY 


1 From a communication by Mrs. Sheila Patterson, Department of Social Anthropology, 


Edinburgh University. 


GRATITUDE 


| Pilgrimages to Kashi, Jerusalem, Mecca, are considered a purificatory 
rite, The Tirthika and the Haji bask in a feeling of redemption. Man’s mind 
indulging in illusion slays the real, Those who spend time, money and energy to 
visit holy places to absolve themselves from sin are imputing value to mere 
symbols without touching the reality they represent. Gratitude has been well 
called the memory of the heart, also the music o: the heart ; our Pilgrim, having 
journeyed to the holy land of Pazamitas, Divire Virtues, offers some thoughts 
which are of more than passing interest to those who enquire about self-im- 


provement and aspire to practise zhe art of disc:plined development.—ED.] 
A thankful heart is not only the greatest virtue, but the parent of all 


the other virtues. 


—CICERO 


We can be thankful to a friend for a few acres or a little money; and 
yet for the freedom and commanc of the whole earth, and for the great benefits 
of our being, our life, health, and reason, we look upon ourselves as under 


no obligation. 


—SENECA 


I hate ingratitude more in man 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 


Gratitude is a virtue most extolled 
and yet most departed from. In 
Occultism its lack is counted not 
merely a defect, but a crime. The 
Master-Custodians of the Secret Wis- 
dom have declared that ingratitude 
is not one of Their vices. 


Gratitude or devotion—th: one 
cannot be conceived of without the 
other—is an emotion innate in the 
heart of each human being. It isa 
child’s first instinctive feeling for 
its mother and nurse; the first and 
foremost motor in man’s rature. 
As the child grows—and if :t is a 
normal and sound growth—grati- 
tude to others should become as 
habitual as the reception of -enefits 
is constant. But, although every 
normal person recognizes it to be a 


—SHAKESPEARE 


mora. requisite, its wider signifi- 
cance and deeper import is often 
overlooked. 


The dictionary defines “gratitude” 
as “recognition of benefits receiv- 
ed”? ‘“‘appreciation of the kind- 
ness 2f a benefactor and inclination 
to return it.” Recognition and ap- 
precration call for the interplay of 
hear: and mind. Gratitude is not 
only the memory but the homage of 
the heart. Why need there be thank- 
fulness upon receiving what we con- 
sidez to be our “due”? Does not 
the answer lie in the fact that noth- 
ing san come of itself? Life is ever 
sustained on the principles of unity 
and interdependence. Life is, or 
should be, a constant exchange of 
bensfits. Without wide-spread co- 
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operation and brotherly asistance 
fror. all directions and from many 
remote places we could hardly live ! 
Are not all those who serve us in 
one way or another entitled to a 
recognition and appreciation of “ be- 
nefits received ” ? 


It is customary among some people 
to say grace at meals; but most of 
us razely feel gratitude for the many 
other blessings of life. In hE essay 
“ Grace Before Meat” Charles Lamb 
wrote with characteristic humour :— 


It is not...easy to be understood, 
why the blessing of food—the act of 
eating—should have had a pa-zicular 
expression of thanksgiving ann+<ed to 
it, distinct from that implied and silent 
gratitude with which we are expected 
to enter upon the enjoyment >f the 
many other various gifts end good 
things of existence. 


I own that I am disposed b say 
grace upon twenty other occasxns in 
the course of the day besides my 
dinner. I want a form for settizg out 
upon a pleasant walk, for a moo+light 
ramble, for a friendly meeting, or a 
solved problem. Why have we none 
for books, those spiritual rep=sts— 
a grace before Milton—a grace =efore 
Shakespeare—a devotional exercise 
proper to be said before readire the 
Fairy Queen ?... 


Gratitude should find expression 
in three, directions: towards =2ose 
above us, towards those below us, 
and towards our equals. 

Above us are our Elder Brot ers, 
those Great and Peaceful Ones, tLose 
Super-Men infinitely superior t= us 
in wisdom, peace and power, who 


ever strive to alleviate the sum of 
human misery. They “live regen- 
erating the world like the coming 
of spring.’ Having Themselves 
crossed the ocean of embodied ex- 
istence, They help us deluded mor- 
tals, out of boundless pity and com- 
passion that seeks no return, to 
cross it. Is not silent gratitude the 
least thing we can do for Them? 
What better expression of grateful- 
ness can there be towards a Buddha, 
a Christ, a Krishna—to name but a 
few of Those who have come out in 
the public world and whose life and 
teachings have uplifted the level of 
consciousness of millions upon mil- 
lions all through the ages—than 
energizing ourselves to live up to 
Their message and passing on to 
those who know still less than we do 
the Gift of Knowledge? What can 
be a better “ outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace”? than our effort to live to 
benefit mankind ? 


Then below us are our younger 
brethers, beings in need of help and 
support—not only human beings, 
but all the kingdoms below the 
human from whom we receive bene- 
fits and whom we ought to help in 
return by becoming co-workers with 
Nature. The life-giving sun and 
the beneficent rain, the productive 
earth and the invigorating air, are 
all gifts which Nature like a true 
Mother bestows on us. Bountiful 
Nature has much more to give, which 
is ours for the taking. If we had but 
eyes to see and ears to hear we 
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would find “tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in everything.” 
Fruits and vegetables give suste- 
nance to the body; flowers and <rees 
bring joy and beauty into life with 
colour and perfume and shade. The 
animal kingdom too has its useful- 
ness to man. Surely sincere grati- 
tude is due for everything used and 
enjoyed! So the Gita enjoins that 
there be mutual nourishing between 
man and the ‘‘gods” who minister 
to his needs, stating: “He wko en- 
joyeth what hath been given unto 
him by them, and offereth not a 
portion unto them, is even as a 
thief.” Instead of helping Natuzeand 

` working on with her, man in his in- 
gratitude exploits and robs her and 
breaks her laws. Have we any cause 
for complaint when Nature rebels 
and earthquakes, floods, famines, 
droughts, diseases and the like visit 
the people of the earth ? 


Among our equals, our brothers 
of the human family, many, many 
serve us’in the manifold walks of 
life and are entitled to all the help 
and guidance we can give them. The 
countless human agencies involved 
in providing for us the necessities 
and comforts of life, all those who 
have helped us grow in body and 
mind, the generations of men who 
have gone before us and have left 
us a legacy of knowledge and skills 
of various kinds and whose accu- 
mulated experience we are availing 
ourselves of today—all these should 
evoke our gratitude, gratitude for 


being able to give as well as to re- 
ceive. But the weed of ingratitude, 
the outcome of the seeds of envy, ego- 
tism, pride and covetousness, takes 
root in many a human heart, and 
insteac of striving to repay our 
fellow brothers for the benefits re- 
ceived from them, far too often we 
try to grab as many of the good 
things of life as we can for ourselves, 
depriving others of their rightful 
due. If all human hearts were 
grateful hearts, would we have 
competition and rivalry, strifes and 
bloodshed, in the family of man? 
Would people be plundered and ex- 
ploited on all sides, often by appeal 
to their nobler traits, not only in 
the sphere of commerce and indus- 
try, but also in the name of religion 
or of science, of patriotism and 
what not? 


Let us reflect on the fact that we 
can claim nothing as “our own.” 
There is not a thing we use or enjoy 
but is a gift. Our bodies are gifts; 
our minds too are gitts. Life it- 
self is a gift. He who receives gifts 
and offers nothing in return has 
aptly been called “creation’s blot, 
creation’s blank.” Life often brings 
us seeming misfortune or affliction, 
but let us be thankful even for this, 
for it offers us opportunity for build- 
ing stamina and strengthening vir- 
tue, and serves to brighten all 
our future days. To have a heart 
replete with thankfulness is to be 
both good and happy; for such an 
one, life is ever a contest of smiles. 

PILGRIM 


THE RISE OF THE ORATORIO 


[Miss Irene Gass, a Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music, a lyric 
writer and the author of a history of music, has contributed to our pages more 
than one interesting article wth a bearing on the field of music. She traces 
here the history of the oratorio from 1600 to the present day.—Eb. ] 


The term “oratorio,” since it was 
used to describe what is ge7erally 
accepted as the first oratorio, per- 
formed in Rome in the year 1600, 
has “played many parts.” 


Certain miscellaneous concezt pro- 
grammes, given in London =uring 
Lent in the late eighteenth ceatury, 
were called by this name, as were 
also sacred compositions consisting 
of a single item. 


Haydn called his Seasons an 
oratorio (though one is tempted to 
wonder why!) and, finally, many 
secular works containing solos, 
choruses and orchestral fectures 
have from time to time been thus 
described—for the simple rzason 
that they were not intended fcr the 
stage, and so could not be called 
“operas.” 


Nowadays the term is taken to 
mean a setting of a relizious 
libretto, for chorus, orchestra and 
(vocal) soloists, for either ckurch 
or concert performance, anc so, 
obviously, without acting, scenery 
or costumes. : 


Also, such works as a Mass, a 
“Passion,” a setting of the S.abat 
Mater or The Seven Last Words 
might be included under this 
heading, and will be considered Lere. 


The first oratorio, La Rappresen- 


tazione dell’ anima e del corpo (The 
Representation of Soul and Body), 
was composed by Emilio di Cavalieri 
—though probably he never saw its 
first presentation, for he died in 
1600, aad it may well have been 
before this event took place. And, 
though he “made history” with 
this work, someone else—a priest in 
Rome celled Philip Neri—had paved 
the way for its production. 


This priest, later canonized and 
now known as St. Philip Neri, began, 
in the year 1556, to attract many 
young people in Rome to his popular 
services, where were acted excerpts 
from the Mystery and Miracle Plays 
and the Moralities, with addresses 
introduced between the acts. He 
also incuded in the programme 
some of zhe Lauds Spirituali, devo- 
tional scngs, the poems being in 
Italian, composed for the Laudisti 
(a singing Brotherhood of Florence 
at the enc of the thirteenth century). 

Neri held his services, not in a 
church, but in an oratory; and in 
due course founded an order of 
priests called the “Congregation of 
the Oratozy,” becoming its Superior. 
Another name for the order was 
Oratorians. 

When some years had passed 


Philip Neri rebuilt the church of 
Santa Mazia in Vallicella, and this 
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became the headquarters of the 
order. 


The oratorio form is usually con- 
sidered to have originated in this 
church, five years after the death of 
St. Philip, which took place in 1595. 

* * + 


While Neri had been kolding his 
services in Rome a select circle had 
been meeting in Florence, in the 
palace of one of their number, 
Count Bardi—their purpcse being to 
revive the Greek presentation of 
drama. 


In the course of their research 
they stumbled upon recttative—and 
decided that henceforward actors 
should recite their parts in a species 
of singsong, in which fixed rhythm 
had given place to a kind of imita- 
tion of the speaking voice. This 
reciting was to be accompanied by 
chords from a keyboard or other 
instrument(s). 

Here then was a new art, and the 
beginning of opera. The very early 
operas were practically zll recitative. 


Cavalieri had belonged to this 
aristocratic group, so that it was 
not surprising that his oratorio Soul 
and Body differed very Httle in “‘lay- 
out” from the first opera (produced 
in 1600) by Peri, anocher member 
of the “Florentine Academy ”’— 
except in the matter oi the theme, 
which was a religious >ne, whereas 
Peri’s opera had for its subject the 
story of Eurydice. 


The Representation of Soul and 
Body, described by some as a 


Mystery Play set to music, differing 
mainly from other Mystery Plays 
in making no use of the speaking 
voice, certainly stemmed from the 
ancient Mysteries and Moralities; its 
characters are Time, Life, World, 
Pleasure, Intellect, Soul and Body. 
It was to be given with costumes 
and scenery, and an orchestra 
(hidden). Directions were given for 
a dance, which was optional. 


Many composers tried to follow 
in Cavalieri’s footsteps, and a few 
had some success; but it is not till 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that we come to the name of a 
giant in the history of the oratorio in 
Italy: Giacomo Carissimi (1604-1674). 
He is remembered as having intro- 
duced more variety into the oratorio 
and cantata, and for having brought 
the recitative to a state of perfec- 
tion. His recitatives in Jephtha, 
one cf five oratorios that he wrote, 
and which is still to be heard, have 
rarely been equalled. 


The original text of Jephtha is in 
Latin: it is taken partly from the 
Scriptures, but there are lyrical 
rhyming portions for solos and 
chorus. An interesting point, and 
one which seems to bring it into 
touch with modern usage, is the 
presence of the connecting link, 
which exists in the declamation 
of “Historicus” analogous to the 
Narrator of play and opera in radio 
programmes, and in a Bach “ Pas- 
sion.” In general style Jephtha 
resembles the latter. 


Glancing quickly at the next two 
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names, we might feel for the moment 
that we had strayed into the wrong 
fold; for they are the names of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, the Zamous 
pupil of Carissimi, and of Metas- 
tasio. 


Scarlatti (1659-1725) was = great 
opera composer and also the founder 
of the Neapolitan School of Opera; 
while Metastasio (1698-1782) wasa 
famous opera librettist, his “ books” 
having been repeatedly set by 
Italian (and other) composers. But 
one has only to remember how 
slight was the difference between 
opera and oratorio in the early days 
to realize that it would be as easy 
for Scarlatti to compose the cne as 
the other, always provided tkat he 
had a libretto with a sacred theme. 


Metastasio wrote eight or nine 
oratorio libretti, and these did duty 
over and over again. 


Alessandro Scarlatti composed 
many oratorios, one of which had 
for its subject the life of St. Fhilip 
Neri, the founder of the orator-o. 


But before very long even the 
difference between sacred and sec- 
ular libretti began to be igncred, 
and the oratorio showed signs oz de- 
generating into mere entertainment. 


Yet the nineteenth century was 
coming to an end when Dom _or- 
anzo Perosi, musical director of the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, ma® a 
determined attempt to restore the 
dignity of the oratorio form by 
composing a series of oratorios bim- 
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self. He only partially succeeded 
in his aim, for he combined in his 
writings elements which did not 
“fuse’’—these being suggestions of 
plain song, of the Palestrina school 
and of contemporary taste. Never- 
theless, his oratorios aroused con- 
siderable interest in Italy, England 
and elsewhere. 


In Germany, more than three 
hundred years before Perosi’s works 
appeared, there had been born a 
composer named Heinrich Schiitz, 
who was to live to the ripe age of 
eighty-seven. 


Schütz anticipated Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach (born just a hundred 
years after himself) in his settings 
of the Passion, which are possessed 
nevertheless of a very high in- 
dividual quality, and stand out as 
the work of a composer worthy of 
respect. Having had contact with 
musicians in Italy, he was an adept 
at the new recttative, though giving 
it his own special “twist” by 
introducing the plain-song style. 
This is to be found in his oratorio 
The Story of the happy and trium- 
phant Resurrection of our only Re- 
deemer and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
which was finished in 1623. In this 
work, unlike his “ Passions’’—-which 
probably had only some organ 
accompaniment—there are instru- 
mental accompaniments of strings 
and organ. The part of the “Evan- 

_gelist” (acting as a Narrator) is 
always accompanied by four bass 
viols (viola da gamba). 

reached its 


“Passion” music 
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peak with the great Bach, partic- 
ularly in the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,” which is universally acclaimed 
as the finest music of its kind ever 
written, as it is the one most per- 
formed. 


There is a Narrator (a tenor); 
and the words of Jesus are always 
accompanied by strings alone, thus 
setting them apart from those 
uttered by anyone else. Chorales 
are introduced—though whether 
they are intended to be sung, or 
merely listened to, by the con- 
gregation has remained a query. 
Probably the former, since even the 
most ardent listeners would get 
“pins and needles” if required to 
sit in the same position for several 
hours on end; and the opportunity 
to stretch their legs and at the same 
time join in general singing as an 
outlet for their very real emotions 
would afford a twofold relief. 

If it is true that Mendelssohn, by 
the matter of a few moments only, 
saved the manuscript of this stupen- 
dous work, long treasured by the 
composer’s wife, from being used as 
wrapping paper in a butcher’s shop, 
then how very near was the world 
to losing a composition of unrivalled 
quality, considered from what angle 
you will! The story seems almost in- 
credible; yet it was certainly nearly 
a hundred years after Bach’s death 


that the “St. Matthew Passion” 
was first performed. 
Bach’s “Passions,” the monu- 


mental B minor Mass, The Christmas 
Oratorio—all have been described 
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as oratorios; actually the only one 
bearing that description in its title, 
“The Christmas Oratorio,” was a 
sequence of six separate cantatas for 
performance in Leipzig on six days 
from Christmas to Epiphany. 


The great composer’s son, Karl 
Philip Emanuel Bach, wrote two 
‘Passions,’ a Passion Cantata, and 
two oratorios. Of one of the latter, 
The Israsittes in the Wilderness, Sir 
Henry Hadow, commending its 
quality, notes the resemblance to 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah—for which it 
had served no doubt, to some extent, 
as a model. 


Though Mendelssohn’s works, St. 
Paul and The Hymn of Praise, were 
originally heard in Germany, Elijah 
was first performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival in 1846. It was 
at one time occasionally given with 
scenery, costumes and acting, hav- 
ing beer found to be suited to such 
treatment. It has a strong dramatic 
element, which has nothing to do 
with staging, however, and still 
persists, though the priests of Baal 
may be wearing dinner jackets and 
the Widow of Nain an evening dress. 
The chcral writing of Elijah is 
particularly felicitous. 


Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, 
was a masterpiece in this field; 
Beethoven wrote one oratorio, 
Christ on the Mount of Olives, which 
he himself in after years declared to 
be too operatic; Spohr’s creatorios, 
at one time popular, have now— 
with the exception of The Last 
Judgmeni—disappeared into the 
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limbo. 

The first oratorio in England, 
Esther, began life as a masjue—the 
“masque” of Haman and Mordecai, 
by the German-born Hamdel. It 
was performed at first w th stage 
equipment; but ultimatel~ it was 
decided that it should be given in 
the concert manner. So Esher may 
be looked upon as the eldest child 
of a long family of Handel's orato- 
rios, marking the birth of tle concert 
oratorio. 


Handel’s sacred works which 
were not devotional in the sense 
that Bach’s were, had a special and 
twofold appeal for the English 
audiences, who loved thesto7es they 
read in their Bibles and also loved 
fine choral singing. 


Among Handel’s oratorids there 
are two which would protably be 
unanimously acclaimed as entitled 
to first places: Israel in Egypt, 
with its splendid double choruses, 
and The Messiah, displaying re- 


ligious feeling. Though the oratorio 
appeared in England somewhat late 
in the day, once launched, it became 
moze popular here than in any 
other country. 


Wich the inevitable swing of the 
pendulum, however, there arrived 
a period when there was nothing 
very worth while in the way of new 
works, until such men as Parry, 
Stanford and Mackenzie improved 
the standard ; still more may this be 
said >f Sir Edward Elgar, whose 
musical setting of Newman’s Dream 
of Gerontius (1900) surpassed any- 
thing of the kind that had been 
written for one hundred and fifty 
years. 


The “Dream” showed Elgar to 
be a composer of a strongly mystical 
turn of mind, and possessed of a 
moving and consoling power. Few 
oratorios have been composed since 
the early years of this century. Is 
the fcrm extinct? Or awaiting a 
revival? 


IRENE Gass 


BUDDAISM IN GERMANY 


In an article in the Januzry 1957 
issue of The Indo-Asian Culitxe, Herr 
Walter Leifer, of the Cultural S=ction of 
the Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, traces the influence of the 
Buddha and his teachings or life in 
Germany. In the thirteenth century a 
story was current in Germary about 
an Indian prince bearing a remote 
resemblance to Gautama BuddLa. From 
Arthur Schopenhauer down to modern 
times many philosophers and vriters in 
Germany have actually embraced Bud- 


dhism >r shown the remarkable influ- 
ence of Buddhist thought in their writ- 
ings. Societies and organizations for 
propagzting Buddhist ideals were 
founded in Germany. Such activities 
received a setback during the two 
World Wars, but were revived during 
peaceful times. Buddhist ashramas have 
been fcunded in Germany itself. This 
has not. only strengthened the Buddhist 
cause tut also contributed to the rich- 
ness of its culture. 

R. J. 


A GREAT LATIN-AMERICAN POET: 
GABRIELA MISTRAL 


[A deep religious fervour upsurged in the hear: of a woman who found herself 
environed by a tragic Nemesis, and a poet was bozn, She was Gabriela Mistral, 
to whose poetry the reader is introduced by Senora Mireya Lara-Carrasco 
and Shrimati Lila Ray. The short note gives us a few biographical data. Sure 
that our readers will appreciate the views of Chike’s Nobel Laureate who was a 
lover of India, we cull from an old article in THE ARYAN PATH for February 
1947 some thoughts expressed by Gabriela Mistral about India, her own religious 
convictions, and her pure patriotism. When the news from Stockholm reached 
her of the Nobel Award for Literature in 1945, she said :— 


It is the New World that has beer. honoured through me. It is not my victory but 
America’s, 
On the subject of contraceptives her views ere clear and unequivocal :— 


I am easily misunderstood on this question. I love children and, contrary to popular 
impression, ıt is not the mother that protects the child, but it is the child who protects 
the mother. Iam, of course, against diseased and insace parents having children. But I am 
against birth-control in the modern sense of the term Eizth-control is no answer to poverty. 
Fewer children do not mean less poverty. I have se2n poverty in Chile, all over Latin 
America, in Spain and Europe, but somehow I don’t feel that birth-control is the answer to 
this human misery. Here I am im agreement with Mr. Gandhi, if I understand his position 
correctly. 


About Gandhiji she said :— 


Any personal knowledge which I possess about Gandhi and India has been obtained from 
Doña Victoria Ocampo, the editor and publisher of the well-known review Sur, She is a great 
woman and an important writer. She expresses feelings of profound veneration for Gandhi, 
which I completely share. 


We get a glimpse into her religious biography in the following :— 
Early in life I was drawn towarde Buddhism and zhat was my introduction to India. I 


was for many years a Buddhist, even worshipping ın ao Oriental way. Though I am now a 
Catholic, in the broadest sense of the term, I still feel close to the Buddhist way of life. 


My personal religious life has beea largely influenced by the teachings of Buddha, Christ, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and Aurobindo. While Tagore’s poetry awakened the latent muse in me 
in the midst of great personal sorrow, another Indiat—Aurobindo—brought me to religion. 
It may sound quaint that a non-Christian Indian shauld have opened the way to my relig- 
lous consecration, but Aurobindo did. 


I am against conversion to Christianity, or for that matter, to any other religion, I 
mean formal conversion. In the sense of formal ard external conversion I am against the 
Western missionaries’ work in Indie and Asia. People who have to embrace another faith 
formally will be false to real conversion from within. And real conversion of the heart does 
not need a formal label. Inward sgarituality shoulc defy the label of religious affiliations. 
Of course, I am Catholic, and when I say this I mean only in the spimtual sense As you 
know, there are different kinds of Catholics all over tke world. Even Franco is a Catholic, but 
my Catholicism does not permit me to endorse him o7 his government. I have visited Spain 
several times, but I am against Franco. 


And her literary development ? 
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When I was a girl I devoured all of Tagore s wntings. I have openly acknowledged 
11 my works the great debt I ove to Tagore and the immense iniluence lus writings had on 
me. When I met Tagore in the United States I felt I was before one of the most extra- 
ordinary beings o1 an epoch, and one of the great spiritual leaders of the world. Wy own 
poetry has been considerably mluenced by Tagore In fact, I am often referred to in 
my country as the Hispanic Tagor. 


—Ep.] 


Lucila Godoy Alcayaga was born in the north of Chili, at Vicuna 
in the beautifu_ valley of Elqui. The pines, mountains and rivers among 
which she grew to womanlood summoned her from a tender age to the 
vocation of a poet. Her great love and deep feeling for nature were the 
link with Frédéric Mistral, zhe Provençal poet, which led her to take his 
name as her now de plume. 


The shadow of tragedy lay over the poet’s childhood. Her father 
abandoned his jamiy, givinz himself up to drink and women. She was 
devoted to her mother, and their relationship was deep and fond. Her own 
favourite poem, she told a triend not long before her death, is the poem 
to her mother, the first in her second volume of poems, Lagar (The 
Treader of Grapes). Some of her finest pcetry was, however, evoked by 
the tragic death of her fiancé, who committed suicide: “El Ruego” (The 
Supplication), ““Volverlo A Fer” (Return), and ‘‘Interrogaciénes’’ (Inter- 
rogations). For her Sonetos a la Muerte (Sonnets to Death), she received 
the Juegos Florales Prize cf Santiago, Chili. This was the beginning 
of her literary fame. She was about twenty-eight years old, a teacher in 
a little country school. In Lz Oración dela Maestra (A Teacher’s Prayer) . 
we see her in this role. She trought of herself as a humble village teacher 
to the last. 


Gabriela never married. Out of the night of her desolation she 
wrung a spiritual greatness, a humanity and nobility of purpose which 
transfigured her own life and worked as a leaven in the world of Latin- 
American letters. Professionally she gave herself wholly to her mission as 
a teacher of chidren. It is to children that her sweetest poems are 
addressed, “‘Ronaas de Niños’ (The Children’s Dance), ‘‘Obertto”’ (The 
Child Worker), ‘‘ Doña Primav ra” (Lady Spring), ‘‘Carzcia”’ (The Caress) 
and so on. 


The first and best-knowa of her two principal books, Desolacion 
(Desolation), was published im 1922, and it was in 1922 that she went 
abroad for the first time, visiting Mexico at the invitation of José Vascon- 
celos, then Minister of Educazion. Her success was so great that her 
Government, on her return, appointed her to consular posts in some of the 
chief cities of the world, Madrid, Oporto, Nice, Rome, Rio de Janeiro, 
Everywhere her gicts created openings for her through which she was able 
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to transmit, in her poetry and by her example, the purest spiritual values 
of the new continent. For she was ambassadress of a Latin-America free 
from the domination of classic influences and at the same time the 
guardian of the most noble traditions of the Old World. And no writer 
has better preserved the purity of the old Castilian language. In the 
typical Latin-American way Gabriela Mistral loves richness of diction, but 
she never sacrifices either the sincerity or force of poetic expression. 
When, in 1945, she received the Nobel Prize, the award was generally 
acclaimed; for hers is the least controversial figure in the world of Latin- 
American letters. 


She died of cancer early in January 1957, in the Hampstead Hospital, 
near New York, on the day of the Epiphany. In an article in EZ Mundo 
Puerto Rico, the famous Latin-American writer, German Arciniegas. de- 
scribes her last days movingly. Always fanciful, she became more and 
more subject to her imaginings. Once when he went to visit her she 
greeted him with the question, “Have you seen that man? He has been 
walking around and arcund the house for a week now, talking about 
Spain, Mexico, California, Brazil, France and also my own Chile.” She 
was small and shrunken, weighing scarcely ninety pounds, and lay among 
the pillows like the flame of a lamp. Doris, the devoted friend who was as 
a daughter to her and in whose company sie found comfort during her 
last years, cared for her faithfully. When the doctors told Doris, eight 
days before the end, that the diagnosis was cancer, she tried to dissemble, 
entering the room with her usual gaiety. No words were necessary. 
Gabriela knew. 

During her last days, Sefior Arciniegas writes, Gabriela resembled 
the poet of her first, her melancholy and tragic, period more than the gay 
and active woman of her middle years. Most marked of all her qualities, 
the one which will be remembered longest by her friends, was her utter 
simplicity and lack of pretension. Her interest in and concern for inter- 
national justice was as constant and keen as her awareness of social 
problems. She laboured tirelessly for peace, and her speech at the last 
public function she attended was an appeal for it. “The sweetness of 
her voice,” writes Pedro Prado in his Preface to Desolacién, “is unknown 
to no one. One seems always to have heard it somewhere before. One 
turns to her smiling, as to a friend.” 


MIREYA LARA-CARRASCO and Lira Ray 
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A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Sefior! You are the Teacher. Forgive me fcr teaching also, for taking the name 
of teacher, of Master, the name you bore on earth. 

Grant me single-hearted dev=tion to my school, a devotion so complete that 
even the blazing of beauty will not rob it of my tenderness at any time. 

Master, grant that my ardour may be lasting and my disenchantment transitory. 
Pluck out of me the impure desire for justice which perturbs me, the petty 
insinuating protest which rses within me when they hurt me. 

Grant that others’ lack of uncerstanding may not cause me pain. 

Grant that I shall not grieve when those I teach forget me. 

Grant that I may be more of a mother than the mothers, so that I may love 
end defend as a mother whet is not flesh of my flesh. 

Grant that I may be able to zorm one of my girls into a perfect poem, that I 
shall be able to bequeath my most poignant melody, fixed fast in her, for the 
time when my lips shall sing no more. 

Reveal your Gospel to me, if possible, in my lifetime, that I may not desert in 
the battle of each day and eech hour to search for it. 

Place in my school, which is d2mocratic, the splendour you used to shed upon 
your group of barefoot childr=n. 

Make me strong, even in my he!plessness as a woman, in my poverty; let me 
not esteem any pewer which 1s not pure or comes of any passion which is not 
in accord with your ardent dsposition of my life. 

Friend! Abide with me! Sustam me! Often I shall not have anyone but you 
near me! The worldly will leeve me as my faith grows clearer and my truth 
burns more brightly. But ycu will gather me to your heart, for you know 
what it is to be lonely and forsaken. 

For the sweetness of approbation I shall not seek anywhere but in your eyes. 

Grant me simplicity end grant me depth. Set me free from complications and 
from pretensions in my daily Essons. 

The wounds in my breast are eyes; may I lift them up each day as I enter my 
school. 

Let me not bring to my work-takle material worries or the small sorrows of the 
hour. 

Make my hand light in punishment and soothing in caress. May I scold with 
sorrow that I may know how t3 correct with love. 

May I build in spirit my schoo of bricks! In the warmth of my confidence 
I shall wrap its poor porch, its bare room. May my heart be a pillar of the 
school and my hopes golden columns lixe those in a rich school. 

Lastly, Lord, remind me from th: pallor of your portrait by Velasquez, that to 
teach and to love intensely upca earth brings one, on the final day, to the 
thrust of the lance of Longinus, plunged into a love-inflamed breast. 
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THE SUPPLICATION 


Señor, you know hcw strongly I beseech you 

For those who are strangers to me. 

I come now to plead for cne who was mine, 

The sweet hive of my mouth, the urn of my freshness. 


He was the dear reason of my journey, 

The marrow of my bones, the music of mine ear, 
The girdle of my garment. 

I care for those in whom I venture nothing; 

Do not frown if I entreat you for this one! 


I tell you that he was good; I tell you 

He had a heart as open, as whole, as a flower on his breast. 
He was soft by nature, candid as the light of day, 

A miracle as replete as the spring. 


You reply sternly saying that one who did not 
Anoint his fevered lips with prayer 

Does not deserve my intercession. 

Without waiting or your signal he left one evening, 
Splintering his temples like crystal vases. 


But I, Sefior, shall dispute with you, for I 
Touched the flower of his forehead, tcuched 
The whole of his heart sweet and tormented, 
Silky as a new cccoon. 


You say that he was cruel? You forget, Sefior, 

That I loved hin. Hə knew he was hurting a heart 

That was wholly his. You say he muddied the clear waters 
Of my happiness? I= does not matter! 

You understanc? Iloved him! I ioved him! 


Love, as you know, is stronger than grief; 
The eyelids are always wet with tears. 
Like the hair shirt of penitents they hide 
Eyes alight with ecstasy. Kisses refresh. 


The iron which enters has a cool taste 

As it opens, like sheaves, the loving flesh. 

And you surely remember ( O King of the Jews), 
The cross can be borne gently 

Like the cutting of a rose. 


I am here myself, S2fior, my face bowed to the dust, 
Beseeching you since early dawn! And I shall be here 
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Every dawn that will come in my life 
If you withhold tre word I wait for. 


I wil: weery vour «ars with my petitioning, 

With my sobs; T will lick, like a timid dog, 

The kem of your mantle. Your eyes will not be able 
To evade me aor your feet to scatter ' 
The bot waters of my weeping. 


Grant pardon! Sayit! Atlast! The word will scent 
The air mcre sweetly than a hundred perfume flasks. 

As the word emerges from your mouth 

Waters will flash wih light and fallow land blossom. 
The ccmmon gravel will glow with splendour. 

Wet witk emotion will be the dark eyes 

Of fierce beasts ; ani the mountain you have made 

Of store will weep f-om beneath its white eyelids. 

For all the 2arth wil know you have forgiven ! 


THE CHILD WORKER 


Mother, whet a young man you will have 
When I grow up! 

I will catch rou up in my arms 

As the wind -osses the wheat | 


Shall I build a house for you 
As you made diapers for me, 
Or saall I smelt metals 
That are like eternity ? 


Your little boy, your Titan, 

"Nill build you a beautiful house | 

"Wha: a loving shadow the winged eaves 
Will cast on you! 


For you I shal water 

An orchard and garden. 

I shal fill your skirt 

With fruits, hcney and softness. 


Better still, I sali weave a tapestry 
For you, twisting the thread myself. 
Better yet, I skall have a windmill 
Taat sings and makes bread, 
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Ah! How happily your little man 
Will sing in the foundry 

Or at the mill wkeel 

Or in the tackle on the sea! 


Count! Count zll the windows 
These hands will open | 

Count! Count all the sheaves 
They will hold if you can. 


( You taught me to create, 
Shaping the reddish clay 

And in your sorgs you gave me 
Ali the valley and all the sea.) 


Aye! How beautiful will be 

This child of ycurs who, in play, 
Will set you high in a mountain nest 
Or in fielded waves of grain | 


THE VILLAGE TEACHER 


The teacher was pure. She used to say, 
“The gentle cultivator of these fields, 
Which are the fields of Jesus, should have 
Pure eyes and pure hands. He should keep 
His oil clear to give clear light.” 


The teacher was pocr. Her kingdom was not of the world. 
(In this she was like the sad Sower of Israel.) 

She did not wear gay clothes, nor rings on her fingers, 

For her soul itself was a costly gem. 


The teacher was joyful. Poor injured woman! 
Her smile was a way of weeping with kindness. 
With it she raised from a torn and dusty sandal 
The high flower of holiness. 


Sweet being! At her river, a-brim with honey, 

She let her sorrows, like tigers, drink for long hours. 
The knife that opened her generous heart 

Left wider the springs of her love. 
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O Farmer, whose chid learned from her lips 

His hymns and prayers! You did not see the great light 
Of the captive star that burnedin her. You 

Passed without leaving a kiss upon her heart. 


Peasant woman! Do you remember sometimes 

You spcke of her with disrespect, meanly ? 

A thousand times yo. looked at her, but you never saw her. 
More of her than of you is in the field, your child! 


Opening furrows in waich to sow the seed of perfection 

She pusked her delica-e plough gently through him ; 

The heights of goodness on which he lies like snow, 

Are hers. Peasant woman! Will you not ask her pardon? 


She was standing like a tree, making a shady place, 
Rooted Geeply in the soil, in the midst of the forest, 
When Death came to invite her to depart. 

Unresistingly she yielded herself, in her sleep, 

To the D2ep-eyed, for she knew her mother was waiting. 


In her goodness she slept, cushioned by the moon, 
Her head pillowed among the constellations. 

The Father sang cradle songs to her 

And peace descended Icng on her heart, 


Her spirit was fashioned, like a full ewer, 
To shower uon human-ty honey and riches. 
Her life was the opening, enlarged, 

Which the Heavenly Father made, 

For His light to shine through. 


So it is thet from the dust of her bones 

Bushes of zoses, red as fames, draw nourishment. 
The man who looks aftec the tombs tells me 

Feet whick walk near her grave are perfumed. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A MAKER OF HISTORY* 


In these pages last January I con- 
cluded an appreciation of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s 1954 McGill University lec- 
tures on Hast and West by saying “The 
Kast has spoken” and asking “Where is 
the voice in the West that will reply?” 
The reply, it seems, preceded my ques- 
tion. It was embodied in the Gifford 
Lectures given by Dr. Arnold Toynbee 
at Edinburgh University in 1952 and 
1953, but only recently published in 
book form. But whereas Dr. Radha- 
krishnan is accepted as one of the 
greatest living spokesmen of the East, 
Dr. Toynbee’s position is, to puz it 
mildly, not characteristic of the Western 
attitude in world affairs. Anyone whose 
acquaintance with Dr. Toynbee’s life- 
work is limited to an attentive reading 
of the leading English reviews of his 
latest work might not unjustly conclude 
that Dr. Toynbee is regarded as an 
erudite renegade who has now taken the 
irrevocable further step into heresy. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan would doubtless be the 
first to agree that this distinguishes Dr. 
Toynbee as not only a cultural historian 
but also as a culture-hero in the crisis 
of our times, in a sense in which hero- 
ism is not demanded of a man who 
utters the same universal truths with 
the full weight of his own cultural tradi- 
tion behind him. 


From the point of view of Western 
orthodoxy, the advantage of Dr. Toyn- 
bee’s monumental Study of History was 
that not too many people will-ever read 
through a learned work in ten volumes, 
however fascinatingly written (though 
D. G. Somervell has shortened the odds 
by producing a masterly two-volume 


summary of this comparative study of 
the life cycle of cultures). But the alarm 
was not really sounded until 1952, when 
Dr. Toynbee was invited to broadcast 
the B.B.C. Reith Lectures, and chose 
as his theme The World and the West. 
The last thing a self-centred and self- 
righteous culture can bear is to be made 
to see itself as others see it, and there 
were angry refusals to recognize the 
likeness in the mirror Dr. Toynbee held 
up. These brief Reith Lectures, which 
have also been published by the Oxford 
University Press, are the most devastat- 
ing sermon ever widely preached in the 
West on the evils of cultural imperial- 
ism. 


If this negative view of the conse- 
quences of forceful collisions between 
West and East was disturbing, the 
positive affirmations of the new volume 
have proved intolerable to the sort of 
scientific historians whose sense of 
values has been conditioned almost ex- 
clusively by Western traditions. And no 
wonder. For the work is not a score of 
pages old before Dr. Toynbee is calmly 
and conclusively dissolving the ultimate 
distinction between the great world re- 
ligions:— 

Thus the difference between the Indian and 
the Judaic vision of Reality proves, on ex- 
amination, to be, not a difference in view, but 
one of emphasis. In both visions, Reality re- 
veals itself in two aspects, as a personal God 
and as a unitive state of spiritual Being; nei- 
ther of these aspects is eliminated in either 
vision; and, whether we are thinking pri- 
marily in Indian or primarily in Judaic terms, 
we cannot think of Reality as being either 
Brahma-Nirvana or God exclusively. Through- 
out this inquiry, we shall have to try to think 
in terms of both the personal and the im- 





f “An Historian’ s Approach to Religion: Based on Gifford Lectures Delivered in the Univer- 
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personal aspect of Reality at onoe....(p.17) 


However widely the discusSon ranges, 
the main conclusion from that premise 
can only be, though with a sharper sense 
of the separation that is sfall all too 
real, the same as Dr. Radhasrishnan’s. 
On one of the last pages of his eloquent, 
lucid and impressive work, Dr. Toyn- 
bee declares: — 

Our impulse to pass judgement setween the 
different living religions ought therefore to 
be restrained by us till the physical “annthila- 
tion of distance” has had time to sroduce the 
psychological effects that may te 
from it. A time may come when the local 
heritages of the different histomic nations, 
civilizations, and religions will have coalesced 
into a common hentage of the wlole human 
family If that time does come, <2 effective 
judgement between the different reigions may 
then at last begin to be possible. We are per- 
haps within sight of this possibilixy, but we 
are certamly not within reach 3f it yet. 
(p. 296) 


The judgment Dr. Toynbee has in 
mind, of course, is not between one re- 
ligion and another. It is the recognition 
of the most valuable emphases in each, 
the stabilization of opposies and 
balances, by which the higher religions 
can purge one another of the supersti- 
tions, accretions and distortions insepar- 
able from the institutionaliza‘ion and 
development in history of the highest 
human insights. 


It would be untrue to say chat Dr. 
Toynbee is a prophet without honour 
in his own country. But his whole posi- 


The Cultural Heritage of Incia. Vol. 
IV: The Religions. Edited by [armas 
BHATTACHARYA. (The Ramekrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 
xix+775 pp. Illustrated. 1955. Rs. 
35.00) : 


This volume makes a survey of the 
religious movements in India from the 
earliest times to the present das. It is 
indeed unfortunate that Professo> H. D. 
Bhattacharya, the editor of the present 
volume, as also of the third volume, en- 
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tion is obviously a radical challenge to 
the sort of claims to intrinsic superiority 
made by institutional Christianity for 
its religion and by the West for its 
civilization, and to the proselytizing and 
imperialistic policies which seek justi- 
fication in such claims. It is therefore 
not surprising that the government of 
which Dr. Toynbee was the honoured 
guest early this year was that of India, 
when he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the Delhi Uni- 
versity. 


The East has not been slow to realize 
that the laws in which Dr. Toynbee is 
adept are those of spiritual equality be- 
tween creeds, cultures and races, as 
against the infernal hierarchy based on 
differences in material wealth and 
power. From such insights arises faith 
in the non-violence of the spiritually 
strong individual or community and 
belief in the possibility of creating, and 
the urgent need to create immediately, 
a global unity in diversity that has al- 
ways been the East’s highest hope for 
humanity. It is the Western audience 
which Dr. Toynbee addresses that most 
needs to meditate his message. But it is 
in the East that he will be most uni- 
versally understood and appreciated. 
Dr. Toynbee may yet be known to 
future generations less as a great his- 
torian than as one of the great men who 
helped to make history. 


Roy WALKER 


titled “The Philosophies,” and Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, the well-known authority on 
Pali, Buddhism and the Tantras, and 
Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, the doyen 
of Iranian studies, who have contribut- 
ed chapters to this volume, did not live 
to see its publication. There is an 
illuminating introduction by Bharata- 
ratna Bhagavan Das, and Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji has written a valuable pref- 
ace. Owing to limitations of space, the 
present reviewer has to satisfy himself 
with giving a bare outline of contents. 
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The volume is a mine of information 
on the religious sects and cults, bel-efs 
and practices, ceremonials and festivals, 
of India. It is divided into six parts, 
and contains an article by an emirent 
authority on each topic. 


Opening with an introductory article 
on the religio-philosophical culture of 
India by the renowned historian Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar, the first part, “Relig- 
ious Sects and Cults,” deals with 
Shaivism, Kashmir Shaivism, and Vira- 
shaivism; Vaishnavism, Shri-Vaishna- 
vism, Bhagavatism, the Vaikhanasas, 
the Caitanya movement and Vaishna- 
vism in Assam; the Shakti and Skanda 
cults: Tantric culture in four articles; 
Siddhas and Siddhacaryas; the Natha 
cult and Yogic schools; and the religion 
of the Sikh Gurus. In this part th2 re- 
viewer missed the Saura cult anc the 
Ganapatya cult, as also separate treat- 
ment of Jainism. 


In the next part, “The Saints and 
Their Teachings,” appear the Skaiva, 
Vaishnava and Maharashtra saints, 
medieval mystics, Shakta saints and 
Tulasidasa. 


“Religion in Practice” forms the third 
part, covering tribal beliefs, Hindu re- 
ligious symbolism, rituals of wership, 


A Story of Indian Culture. By BAHA- 
DUR Mat. (Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, Hoshiarpur. xvi+ 
359 pp. 1956. Rs. 5.00) 


This book, the eighteenth of a series 
dedicated to the memory of Swami 
Sarvadanand, a scholar-saint of the 
Panjab, aims at filling in the gaps in 
our education and gives a brief and 
well-informed survey of the various 
phases of Indian culture from the Vedic 
period down to the present time. 


In the first section, “Indian Culture 
in the Vedic Age,” the author concerns 
himself with its great philosophy and 
literature and its surprisingly liberal 
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pilgrimages, festivals and fairs, diffusion 
of socio-religious culture and Indian 
hymnology. 


The fourth part about religions from 
beyond the borders embraces Zoroas- 
trianism, Christianity, Islam and 
Sufism, while the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj and Theosophy figure 
among “Some Modern Reform Move- 
ments,” the fifth part. The concluding 
part deals with Sri Ramakrishna and 
spiritual renaissance. This brief outline, 
it is hoped, will arouse the curiosity of 
those interested in Indian culture, and 
the reviewer can assure them that the 
book will prove instructive and stimulat- 
ing. 


The enalytical index at the end has 
enhanced the reference value of the 
book. There is also a bibliography of 
important books, which, in future 
volumes, may be rendered more helpful 
by including references to important 
articles. The printing and get-up are in 
keeping with the high standard of pro- 
duction associated with the publications 
of the Institute. The book is remarkably 
free from printing mistakes. We feel no 
hesitation in strongly commending the 
book to every Indological library. 


A. D. PusaLKER 


political and economic institutions, and 
gives glimpses of a casteless society 
happily aware of the dignity of labour; 
of satisfying patterns of family life; of 
vigorous men and women full of zest 
for living and inspired by moral fervour 
and lofty ideals. 


The book also includes lucid exposi- 
tions of the Upanishads, the Vedangas, 
the Samhitas, Buddhism and Jainism, 
Shaivism and Vaishnavism, as well as 
a detached and interesting analysis of 
the causes which led to the transforma- 
tion of the old Vedic religion into what 
is now known as Hinduism. 


Hra C. VAKEEL 
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The Nature of Man According to the 
Vedanta. By Joun Levy. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd, London. 
vi-+101 pp. 1955. 12s. 6d.) 


With Hatha Yoga converted into a 
parlour game and books on the Vedanta 
manufactured out cf other booxs on the 
Vedanta, it is & great relief to come 
across a book written by a man who 
has actually sat at the feet of a master 
and knows what he is writirg about. 
Mr. Levy’s boox has obviously been 
written as the outcome of personal ex- 
perience. Only one authority & quoted 
in its pages, namely, that of the greatest 
of all Indian commentators on the 
Vedanta, Shankaracharya. An alterna- 
tive title to the book would hzve been 
“A Search for the Self,” for tha” is what 
Mr. Levy sets out to do and brings to 
a successful end. 


Some men identify themselves with 
their bodies and bodily senses, whilst 
others identify themselves wih their 
thoughts and the:r feelings. Mr. Levy 
shows us that both of these iŒntifica- 
tions are errors. 


The personal pronoun, whatever nse we 
may give it, denote: always the immutable 
self, that single consciousness in woich the 


Vedarthasamgraka of SRI RAMANUJA- 
CARYA. Translated by S. S. RAGHAV- 
ACHAR. (Ramakrishna Ashrame, My- 
sore. xili+-192 pp. 1956. Rs. 3.30) 


Shankara and Ramanuja are tke fore- 
most representatives of two diferent 
philosophical traditions in India. Shan- 

kara stood on the shoulders of Buddhist 
philosophers and demonstrated ar Upa- 
nishadic foundation for his Mayzvada. 
But Ramanuja de-ived support from 
the equally ancient theistic traditien and 
pointed out that the Upanishadic texts 
could lend no support to Sharkara’s 
fundamental tenets. He not only wrote 
new commentaries on the texts, but 
composed independent treatises -0 re- 
fute the Advaitic line of interpretation. 
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totelity of objective experience seems to occur. 
I think means I am conscious of thoughts; 1 
see or hear means I am conscious of visual 
or auditory perceptions; and I am happy 
means I am conscious of a feeling of hapti- 
ness. 


Mr. Levy has written an extremely 
able commentary on the Adwaita (non- 
dualistic) Vedanta and it merits a fer 
longer review than I am allowed to give 
it. The author leads us step by step 
along a difficult path, disillusioning us 
about the many I’s we have previously 
mistaken for ourselves and finally leav- 
ing us no alternative other than that of 
accepting the immutable consciousness 
within us as the only thing which it is 
possible to regard as a Self. 


I have only two criticisms to make 
of his book. The first is that it might 
have been an advantage to readers whe 
were already familiar with the teaching 
of the Vedanta to have had the Sanskrit 
words appended in brackets; the second 
is that it seems a pity that so small a 
book should not have been produced at 
less than 12s. 6d.; a pity because Tke 
Nature of Man According to the Ve- 
danta is a book which readers are likely 
to want to possess for future reference. 


KENNETH WALKER 


Of these the Vedarthasamgrcha is the 
foremost. It is a spirited polemic against 
Shankara’s interpretation of Upanisha- 
dic passages and takes its stand on the 
accepted canons of interpretation in the 
Vyakarana and Mimamsa systems be- 
sides the testimony furnished by theistic 
teachers. It has been long recognized as 
the handiest introduction to Vishishta- 
dvaita philosophy and Shri S. S. 
Raghavachar has done a laudable 
service by editing the Sanskrit text and 
adding his very readable English 
translation. 


We congratulate the translator on 
having achieved “the twin aims of ac- 
curacy and intelligibility” in a very 
large measure. One wonders if the latter 
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aim has not outweighed the former 
when we see a word like vastu appear- 
ing in English now as “existerce” 
(p. 11), now as “entity” (p. 22), now as 
“Reality” (p.25) and now as “object” 
(p. 28). One cannot vouch for the ac- 
curacy or happy phrasing of renderings 
like “greater greatness of Hari” 
(p. 104) when the origina] just reads 
mahatmyamadhikam Harek. The trans- 
lator has done well in giving a number 
of simple English sentences instead of 
the complex ones of the original, and 
this adds to the intelligibility. He has 


History of Buddhism in Ceylon: The 
Anuradhapura Period. By WALPOLA 
Ranura., (M. D. Gunasena and Co., 
Ltd., Colombo. xlitit351pp. 1956 
Rs. 15.00) 


With the revival of interest in Bud- 
dhism during the past few years, it is 
natural that Ceylon should hold our at- 
tention, for it was Ceylon that supplied 
the major mould in which Theravada 
Buddhism has survived till our own 
day. The transmission of this Indian 
religion to Ceylon and its development 
there in all its phases form the theme 
of the present volume, which satisfies a 
long-felt need. 


The author has consulted the Ceylon 
inscriptions, Pali commentaries and 
chronicles, works like Rasavakini and 
Sakassavatthupakarana and Sinhalese 
works; and has given a lively, intimate 
and instructive account of the growth 
of the Buddha’s religion on the soil of 
Ceylon from the third century B.C., 
when Mahinda and Sanghamitta carried 
the message from India, down to the 
tenth century. This epoch-making 
period saw Buddhism as a state religion, 
and in its glory, as well as the ‘nternal 
dissensions and deterioration of the 
Sangha. The author bas considered the 
pre-Buddhist beliefs and conditions in 
Ceylon, and traced the history of Cey- 


also given in parentheses the sources of 
the various quotations and this adds to 
the work’s usefulness. Yet one would 
wish that detailed notes were provided 
regarding the views of earlier and later 
writers of both the schools on the 
fundamental points at issue. We await 
with interest the promised companion 
volume of “detailed introduction.” The 
Foreworc by Swami Adidevananda 
furnishes a very lucid though short in- 
troduction to the thought of Ramanuja. 


K. KRISHNAMOORTH Y 


lon through the years of the develop- 
ment of Buddhism, dwelling at length 
on the social and religious conditions, 
both within the order of monks and 
among the laity, at various periods. The 
account throughout is full of human in- 
terest; the author’s humour and sym- 
pathy, candour and discretion, have 
combined to render the accounts of the 
degeneration of Buddhism into an 
ecclesiastical dogma, the deplorable rift 
between gantha-dhura and vipassana- 
dhura, the ascendance of scholarship 
over meditation (pp. 159-161), and the 
intrigues, jealousies, romances and pet- 
tiness of monks (Ch. XI) readable. 
There are numerous stories, well told 
and pointed: the tales of the lay fol- 
lowers’ devotion to monks (Ch. XV) 
are touching indeed. The reference to 
“more precepts and less arahants” 
(pp. 202-3) is apt and poignant: how 
true of today also! 


This is a tidy little volume, delight- 
fully written, well documented, well got- 
up and beautifully printed. This is 
perhaps the best of all the books on 
Buddhism that appeared last year. The 
author must soon give us the companion 
volume bringing the history to our own 
times: it will doubtless be more interest- 
ing and revealing, 


S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO 
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Treasury of World Literature. Edited 
by Dacozert D. Runes. (Phiosophical 
Library, New York. 1450 pp. 1956. 
$15.00) 


This enormous book contams selec- 
tions from about 300 writers—poets, 
dramatists, fabul:sts, novelists, essayists 
—gathered from all over the warld. The 
editor claims, no: without justification, 
that he has given more than “usual” 
representation to Asian wriers, al- 
though he is still conscious that it is not 
“enough.” This is doubtless a merit, in 
view of the title of the book. 


On the other hand, a good amthology 
is marked, not only by fullness of phys- 
ical comprehensicn and adequacy of 
varied representation, but alse by a 
sense of unity in the rich diversity, a 
harmony in the seeming Bakzl. Dr. 
Runes has followed neither the chrono- 
logical nor a geographical order in pre- 
senting the extracts, and has unaccount- 
ably preferred the alphabetical errange- 
ment, which has little to recommend 
it here. Besides, since poetry anc prose, 
fiction and epigram, the first-rate and 
the mediocre, jostle together almost 
everywhere—since ‘co-existence” is car- 
ried to such absurd lengths that 
Æsop follows Aéschylus, and is follow- 
ed by the twentieth-century Japanese 
writer, Akutagawa; since the alphabet- 
ical law teams together Ibsen, Iqbal 
and Irving, and C’Neill, Oscargi and 
Ovid, and makes Valmiki, the encient 
Indian poet, and Giovanni Verga, the 


Yuan Mei: Eighteenth Century 
Chinese Poet. By ARTHUR WALEY 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lendon. 
227 pp. Frontispiece and Map. 1956. 
215.) 


There is much to admire in this jook, 
especially perhaps in the attempt to 
stick close to the oviginal rather than 
to produce poetry of the highest crder. 
Indeed, it may be admitted that Yuan 
Mei himself seldom. if ever, attzined 
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modern Italian novelist, strange bed- 
fellows—one begins to wonder whether 
it is an instructive anthology or merely 
2 literary “hold-all,” a bulky piece of 
cram. 


An anthology that includes prose and 
verse promiscuously cannot give us that 
intimate satisfaction that a more homo- 
geneous work can give. Actually, in Dr. 
Runzs’s miscellaneous world, we find 
ourselves passing from two exquisite 
lyrics by Liu Chi to twelve pages of 
Jack London; from Marlowe’s poetry 
to Masefield’s prose; from fifteen pages 
of excerpts from Shakespeare to twenty 
pages of Shaw (a whole story). Nor are 
the selections themselves always rep- 
resentative of the characteristic best of 
the writers included. From Dandin the 
piece chosen is the description of “The 
Courtesan’s Daughter,” and, from Dry- 
den, an extract from The Conques: of 
Granada! The pages carry at the top 
neither the authors’ names nor the titles 
of the pieces, thus making reference dif- 
ficult; and the prefatory notes are 
meagre in the extreme. 


Nevertheless, the Treasury is a sump- 
tucus production, and one can always 
open it on any page and find something 
interesting to read. The title, the 
“blurb” and the bulk excite the reader, 
raise great expectations and ultimately 
rather disappoint him in the same way 
that—on a different plane—the U.N.O. 
does! 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


such heights. Take as an instance the 
legend of the Peach-blossom Valley, 
where the inhabitants had long been 
living in happy simplicity. But his uncle 
only greeted him at Kuei-lin with the 
depressing words, “You ought not to 
have come.” His uncle’s employer, how- 
ever, warmly recommended the budding 
poet to the Court, and later Yuan Mei 
sent him this message in verse:— 


To the Palace a thousand miles away you 
addressed a laudatory statement; 
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When seated with your band of officials vou 
extolled my compositions. 


Unlike so many poets, he does not 
appear to have been engaged in any 
serious quarrels. He was decidedly 
popular on the whole, as might be in- 
ferred from the fact that the celebrated 
critic Hu T’ien-yu told him on their 
first meeting that he was one of the 
very few who had extraordinary talent. 
His entry into the Han-lin Academy was 
the beginning of Yuan Mei’s close rela- 
tionship with the old Manchu states- 
man, Yin-chi-shan, who soon became 
one of his staunchest friends. 


In 1739 he obtained leave to go home 
and marry a Miss Wang, aged twenty- 
two, and some few years later he was 
transferred to Nanking, a much more 
important post than any he had previ- 
ously held. Some scholars resented hav- 
ing to learn Manchu, a “barbaric 
script,” but Yuan Mei went so far as 
to say: “Nowadays the Manchus are 
much more cultivated than the 
Chinese.” 


Feed Him With Apricocks. By 
Dennis Gray STOLL. (Frederick Mul- 
ler, Ltd., London. 160 pp. 1957. 
11s. 6d.) 


Those people who have read Dennis 
Gray Stoll’s previous novels will Lave a 
surprise when they open the pages of 
his new book. Whether the surprise will 
be entirely pleasurable will depend not 
only on the reader’s individual taste but 
on his ability to appreciate the fimer 
subtleties of a satire. 


His earlier works—Comedy in 
Chains; The Dove Found No Rest and 
Man in Ebony—led us to assume that 
Stoll would always be an imaginative 
writer. They appealed to the senses. In 
Feed Him With Apricocks the author 
has, for better or worse, finally estab- 
lished the fact that he is’a very clever 
writer. There is very little poetry in the 
new novel. It is written in what the pub- 


From now on we hear less of our 
friend’s public life, although he spent 
much time, visiting all sorts of places, 
far and near. One of these, it is interest- 
ing to note, was the “Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas,” made so famous 
a hundred years or so later by Sir Aurel 
Stein. They were supposed to have been 
torn open by a mystic voice in reply 
to a shepherd’s call. 


A curious fact, made known before 
Yuan Mei died, is that in his old age 
his eyesight improved so much that he 
no longer needed to wear spectacles. 


And now perhaps the best way of 
summing up his character would be to 
quote the wise and appealing words with 
which Dr. Waley ends his preface: — 


Personally, I find him a lovable, witty, 
generous, affectionate, hot-tempered, wildly 
prejudicec man; a writer of poetry that even 
at its lightest always has an undertone of 
deep feeling and at its saddest may at any 
moment light a sudden spark of fun. 


LIONEL GILES 


lishers have called “a fluent crackling 
style, through the mouth of Lady Shel- 
lie Roland, a beautiful ex-Broadway 
showgirl.” In this, Stoll has been 
particularly clever. He has so completely 
entered into the character that not only 
has his own style been submerged under 
fluent cracklings, but he remains so 
completely objective that we never get 
a glimpse of his own feelings towards 
Shellie, or even the amusing situations 
in which he has placed her. 


What reader will recognize the author 
of Man in Ebony in the following ac- 
count of Shellie’s meeting with a stoop- 
ing old Cambridge Professor? 


“T guess we’ve studied men from different 
angles, Professor,” I told him. “And besides, 
I take it, Mankind includes women with 
your” 


“Most emphatically. [ve studied a good 
many women in my time.” 
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I sure didn’t imagine that twinkle behind 
his glasses, so I said: “I'll bet there’s plenty 
you could teach them, Professor And that 
interests me. You see, I’ve beer trying to 
learn from Mr. Wallace about Cosy Writing. 
But he won’t tell ne how he kaos the way 
a girl will react tc his nylon Ads.’ 


“Has it occurred to you that perhaps Mr. 
Wallace has no id2ar” 


“It surely has Eut he should ac least try 
to find out. After all, I’m one of his consu- 
mers. J wear the damn things. I e~en offered 
myself as a subject for research.” 


But perhaps the cleverest thing 
about the book is that it provides two 


Vividh Vyakhyeno (Several Lectures). 
Vol. I. By Batvantrat K. THAKORE. 
(M. S. University, Baroda. 336 pp. 
1956. Rs. 4.00) 


The late Professor B. K. Thakore 
was a force in Gujarati literature. His 
erudition, his originality of approach, 
his contribution to both creat ve and 
critical literature and his wort as a 
teacher have carved out for hima name 
which will be long remembered. 


This third volume of his -ectures 
bears testimony to his versatility and 
his powers. They range from teaching 
and teachers to the various characteris- 
tics that have mculded the’ peeple of 
Gujarat. Like every true friend, he has 
not been afraid to point out jorcefully 
and bluntly the drawbacks and deficien- 
cies of the Gujarati people ard the 


Religion Can Kelp the Word. A 
Symposium including Contritutions 
from RISHIRAM, ISRAEL MATTUCK, 
MmRESSE GUNASEEI! Mama Taro, 
Frovp Ross, Dr. H. GuoraBe and 
REGINALD SORENSEN. Edited by Ar- 
THUR Peacock. (World Congress of 
Faiths, London. 48 pp. 1957. 2s. 6d.) 


This pamphlet coatains the sub:tance 
of various talks giv2n at gatherirgs of 
the World Congress of Faiths, ard re- 
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entirely different levels of reading. It 
can be enjoyed by those romantic 
people who appreciate a love story, or, 
by the more serious readers who get 
their satisfaction in a more subtle way 
—that is, by seeking to understand the 
author’s symbols and the main purpose 
that prompted him to write the book. 
And Dennis Gray Stoll is a man with 
a purpose. This has been apparent in 
all his work. It is almost certain that 
his new novel will widen his circle of 
readers. 


PARNELL BRADBURY 


remedies for them. The main subjects 
of his lectures, though, pivot round 
literary themes, and some of them like 
“Pratibhabeejni Mavjat” (Care in the 
Nurture of Seeds of Genius) and 
“Sokrab ane Rustam” (Sobrab and 
Rustum) are lectures that every student 
of Gujarati letters must and does know. 


Like all forceful personalities Profes- 
sor Thakore had also strong predilec- 
tions and prejudices. He never concealed 
them when alive, and they too peep out 
of this book posthumously published. 
The reader may not, and the discrimi- 
nating reader will certainly not, 
share his prejudice and his bias, but 
all will enjoy and benefit from these 
utterances. The book deserves to be 
read by all students of Gujarati life and 
letters. 

GULABDAS BROKER 


printed from its quarterly Forum, as 
well as a lecture by Professor Floyd 
Ross, given to the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors in the U.S.A., In 
which he makes the point that “we need 
to learn how to die to our concepts and 
our creedal conceits as new experiences 
make new concepts necessary.” The con- 
tributions are well representative of the 
platform on which the World Congress 
takes its stand. 

E. W. 
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What They Believe; A Survey of Re- 
ligious Faith among Groups oj College 
Students. By G. EDWIN COVINGTON. 
(Philosophical Library, New York. 
xiii- 109 pp. 1956. $4.50) 


This book gives the author’s analysis 
of the answers to a questionnaire he 
presented to over 800 young Americans. 
The questionnaire consisted of 86 state- 
ments, each followed by the words True, 
False, Uncertain, which the respondents 
used to indicate their replies. The state- 
ments were grouped under the headings 
“Concepts of God,” “Concepts of 
Jesus,” “The Future of Life,” “Con- 
cepts of the Bible,” “Religion and 
Society” and “Prayer and Devotional 
Life.” 


The author regards the questionnaire 
as a threefold instrument:— 

First, it is designed to show the coirela- 
tion of beliefs to traditional theological meth- 
ods and dogma Second, it is so constructed 
as to evoke the personal interpretation of 
the doctrine to which the respondent has been 
exposed, And third, the questionnaire is de- 
signed to show quantitatively the content of 
religious training absorbed by the respondent. 


Outline of Hinduism. By T. M. P. 
MauaveEvaNn. (Chetana, Ltd., Bombay. 
xvi-+312 pp. 1956. Rs. 7.50; 11s. 6d; 
$2.00) 


Sixteen years ago the author wrote 
on the subject of Hinduism under the 
same title. He then presented briefly 
the bare outlines of Hindu religion and 
philosophy. The present volume is a 
clear, competent and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the fundamental aspects of 
Hinduism. The subject is ably present- 
ed on the basis of a study of the orig- 
inal scriptures. The author sets forth 
the fundamental metaphysical and 
ethical doctrines of Hinduism in simple, 
coherent and convincing terms. 


The volume opens with a clear ac- 
count of the essential characteristics of 
spiritual religion. The author quotes 


Although the replies often showed in- 
consistencigs, suggesting that either the 
respondents had “failed to do any re- 
flective thinking while reading the state- 
ment” or the questions presented issues 
new to them, the author finds no reason 
to doubt the respondents’ sincerity. 


It is clear that the author hopes his 
work will be of guidance to teachers 
of religicn. He repeatedly urges his 
belief that 
if the enemies of Christianity can set youth 
to doubting in any area of faith the inroad 


may lead to the disintegration of the entire 
structure of faith. 


But the author appears to identify 
faith with doctrine, and he wants young 
American Christians to be carefully 
coached to be able to withstand all 
criticism of their doctrines. But, surely, 
such an approach must result in weak- 
ness, not strength. The Christian view 
of the Bible must continue to grow. Let 
modern youth boldly find out for itself 
the true nature of man and the true 
nature of God, and questions of doctrine 
will settle themselves. 


IRENE R. Ray 


from the Tasttiriya Upanishad that 
religion seeks to realize “the soul of 
truth, the delight of life and the bliss 
of mind, the fullness of peace and 
eternity.” The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Hinduism—its universality 
of outlook, its tolerance of other modes 
of thought and ways of life, its special 
scriptures, its elaborate scheme of 
rituals and their meanings, its many 
bewildering cults and the triple spiritual 
discipline—are all explained fully in 
different chapters. 


Over a hundred pages of the book 
(Chapters vii and ix) are devoted to 
the exposition of the six systems of 
Indian philosophy and a brief summary 
of contemporary Indian philosophy. A 
very useful glossary of terms is given 
at the end. 


P. Nacaraja Rao 
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Race Relations in World Perspective: 
Papers Read at the Conference on Race 
Relations in World Perspective, Honolu- 
lu 1954, Edited with an Incroduction 
by AnpDRew W. Linn. (University of 
Hawaii Press. xixz-+488 pp. 1935. $6.00) 


These nineteen papers are grouped 
under Frame of Reference, a paper on 
“Reflections on the Theory of Race Re- 
lations” by Herbert G. Blumer, and 
four sub-division3: (1) three papers by 


different authors under: Demographic’ 


and Economic Factors Affectmg Race 
Relations; (2) six papers under: Polit- 
ical and Ideolcgical Considzrations; 
(3) four papers ander: Race Relations 
- as Affecting Perconality; and (4) six 
„papers under A Regional Osiestation. 


The'curtent trend in the scvial sci- 
ences is to shift irom the biolegical to 
a social conception of race. Secondly, 
the explanation of “race relatiors” must 
be sought in social conditions znd his- 


Siddhartha: Man of Peace (A 
Drama). By HARINDRANATH CHATTO- 
PADHYAYA. (Jaico Publishing House, 
Bombay. 226 pp. 1956. Rs. 2.0C) 


The Buddha Jayanti celetrations 
have brought in their wake a spate of 
v literature, some of it very fire, but 
much that is mediocre. 


Harindranath Ckattopadhyaya has a 
well-established reputation, not cnly as 
poet and playwrigkt, but as actor and 
producer also, and this latest work of 
his, a play in eight acts, shows his 
mastery of stage-craft, combining real- 
ism with the supernatural. 


The gentle, compassionate wisdom of 
the Buddha and his beautiful celfless 
character must insdire reverence not 
only in the Buddhists but also in those of 
other faiths, and tke author describes, 
in ecstatic lines, the birth of the :nfant 
Gautama:— 
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toric experience and not in any analysis 
of “race.” For biologists and physical 
anthropologists who undertake the sci- 
entific task of isolating and identifying 
human races have not agreed and do not 
agree on the criteria of a race. There- 
fore, there are two conclusions: ore that 
the sheer fact of race has no determina- 
tive bearing on race relations; and, two, 
that the possibility of forming a theory 
of “race relations” suited to the emerg- 
ing world lies in making it a “policy” 
theory, #.e., devoting it to analyzing a 
given concrete situation as a basis for 
the devising of policy and the guidance 
of action. 

Policy theory requires an intimate knowl- 
edge of the given concrete situation, its pesple, 
their traditional views, their present rin of 
oe and the forces at work among 

em, 


Altogether a useful book for social 
scientists on a complicated problem. 


N. A. Nrkam 


O what a shiver passes along the lotus2s in 
yonder pool! And how the peacock dances] 

Stress is laid on the absence of in- 
terest in worldly pleasures and on the 
spiritual aloofness that mark the ttle 
Prince Siddhartha from his early ckild- 
hood. When he eventually decides to 
break the fetters that tie him to the 
world, and takes his last look at his 
lovely sleeping wife and newborn babe, 
we feel the humanity of the man that 
wrings from him the cry “The darkest 
hour for me”; but his divinity is pro- 
claimed anew with his triumphant 
words that follow immediately: “end 
yet, the darkest hour before the dawn.” 


Harindranath Chattopadhyaya is con- 
sidered a pioneer in progressive litere- 
ture; however, an indiscriminate use of 
colloquialisms tends to mar the beacty 
and gravity of the iofty sentiments that 
the author has sought to express. 


RosHan KOTHAWALA 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


[Shri Sunder Kabadi describes in this letter the growing fear of the citizens of 
London. They realize that a third world war might mean the destruction of Britain. There 
is as yet no protection against thermo-nuclear weapons. The tests of nuclear devices now 


going on are a menace and their danger adds to the tension and the sense of alarm.—ED. ] 


To all outward appearance the 
people of Britain today work, eat, fall 
in love, marry, have children, amuse 
themselves at the cinema, theatre, 
dance hall, celebrate their private anni- 
versaries and traditional festivities with 
the same enthusiasm and love of life as 
they did ten or twenty years ago. Joy 
and boredom, happiness and sorrow, 
hope and ambition come in about the 
game proportions as in the past. Since 
the middle of this month, however, the 
people of Britain have had every rea- 
son to look at the future with a fear 
and a dread which no other generation 
has had to live with. It is the fear that 
if Britain should be involved in a third 
world war it would be unable to defend 
itself from attack by thermo-nuclear 
weapons and would be utterly devas- 
tated, with millions of people atomized 
or burnt to death. 


When Britain’s vulnerability to mas- 
sive destruction was pointed out by 
certain politicians and others at the 
time of the development in America of 
the first hydrogen bomb, they were dis- 
missed by Ministers and the other ad- 
vocates of “peace through strength” as 
alarmists and defeatists. It is now the 
Government itself which has at last 
had the courage to warn the nation of 
the stark fact that, for Britain, another 
war means extinction. 


“Tt must be frankly recognised,” 
stated the White Paper on defence 
which was debated in the House of 
Commons in the middle of April, “that 
there is at present no means of provid-- 
ing adequate protection for the people 
of this country against the consequen- 
ces of an attack with nuclear weapons 

. a proportion [of enemy bombers] 
would inevitably get through. Even if 


6 


it were only a dozen, they could with 
megator. bombs inflict wide-spread dev- 
astation.” 


The White Paper then went on to 
say tha: “This makes it more than ever 
clear that the overriding consideration 
in all military planning must be to pre- 
vent wer rather than to prepare for it,” 
and “panding international agreement” 
on disarmament, “the only existing 
safeguard against major aggression is 
the power to threaten retaliation with 
nuclear weapons.” 


P a 


So long as Britain continues to be- 
heve that peace can only be preserved 
by fear, the nation will be gambling 
with its very existence. Every active or 
potential frontier dispute or incident 
anywhere in the world involving the in- 
terests or prestige of Britain, America 
and tke Soviet Union will threaten the 
survival of Britain. The Anglo-French 
attack on Egypt could easily have 
dragged Britain and her allies over the 
final precipice. So long as the United 
States and Russia are struggling to 
wrest a dominant position for them- ` 
selves in the countries of West Asia, 
the dangers of a small conflict spread- 
ing and engulfing the two blocs will be 
ever present. In Eastern Europe and in 
divided Germany the dangers of a 
world war suddenly spreading from 
local tensions, artificially stimulated as 
they are by the Big Powers themselves, 
can rever be regarded as remote until 
politizal settlements make possible an 
atmosphere of stability. 


By joining the nuclear armaments 
race, Britain has doomed herself to a 
period of chronic fear and insecurity. 
Under their apparent serenity the Brit- 
ish people, even in the last few 
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months, have beea consuming more and 
more sedatives, nerve tonics end “pep- 
up” pills, large quantities cf which, 
incidentally, are imported trom the 
United States. Ore of the cortributory 
causes of their anxiety complex and in- 
stability must certainly be the individ- 
ual’s feeling of f-ustration ard impo- 
tence when he reeds such things in his 
newspaper day after day as “Shall We 
All Be Alive in the Next Five Years?” 
an article speculating on the dutbreak 
of the third Worlc War, and Tke Last 
Days, a serialized novel describing in 
graphic detail “the horror of an atom 
war.” 


The television, which in the main 
used to provide Him with lorg hours 
of ephemeral entertainment, can no 
longer be relied upon to satisîy com- 
pletely his need zo escape from the 
grim warnings of eminent scientists 
like Sir John Cock-oft, eminent philos- 
ophers and humanists like Eertrand 
Russell and Dr. Schweitzer, religious 
leaders like the Pope and the urgent 
pleadings of statesmen like Pandit 
Nehru. When he switched on Lis tele- 
vision the other evening he saw grim 
film shots of the after-effects of aa atom- 
ic explosion. To spare the feelings of 
his children he was ‘advised 3y the 
commentator in advance to tak= them 
out of the room while the picture was 
showing. The scetes were from a 
Japanese film, The Shadow of Hiro- 
shima, and showed patients in Hiro- 
shima Hospital sucfering, dying and 
dead from leukemia, the terrible dis- 
ease of the blood ca.sed by radioactive 
infection. As he locked at these grim 
pictures, he was reminded that nearly 
twelve years after America had drop- 
ped the bomb on <hat unhapp, city 
people were still dyimg from the effects. 


Dr. Schweitzer, in urging that fur- 
ther testing of H-bormbs should be ban- 
ned, criticized publ.c opinion in the 
H-bomb countries for not rousing itself 
sufficiently to stop them. But public 
opinion in Britain, although it is very 
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slow to express itself, has never been 
more active than since the Government 
announced its intention to go ahead 
with the H-bomb tests in the Pacific. 
Judging by the space devoted by the 
newspapers to this issue in their cor- 
respondence columns, there would be 
strong support for any British move to 
take the initiative to secure an agree- 
ment halting further tests as a first 
step towards ending further construc- 
tion of thermo-nuclear weapons alto- 
gether. 


A tragic aspect of the situation is the 
divided opinion among the leaders of 
the Labour Party and the fact that it 
was a Labour Government which set 
Britain on the path of atomic bomb 
development. A political party which 
chose to go into reverse on a major 
issue like the building of thermo-nu- 
clear weapons would upset many of its 
nominal supporters and run a risk of 
losing a general election which it now 
can reasonably expect to win. The off- 
cial Labour policy over the H-bomb is 
therefore the limited one of abandon- 
ing the forthcoming tests in the Pacific. 
By doing this, they argue, Brizain 
would be giving a moral lead which 
could not fail to find a response in the 
United States and even in Russia. 


To the average person with no hard 
and fast political convictions, this pro- 
posal does not carry much weight. One 
of his arguments is: “What is the use 
of our having an H-bomb if we haven’t 
been able to test it to find out whether 
it will go off?” To the warnings of the 
scientists and the appeals of religious 
and social leaders against Britain 
taking the responsibility for unleashing 
more poison into the atmosphere, the 
average person is inclined to retort 
that no such enormous outcry was 
ever made when Russia and the United 
States began to test their H-bombs, 
Why should Britain be singled out for 
special moral censure, especially when, 
as Mr. Macmillan has insisted, the 
British tests will be carefully control- 
led to reduce fall-out to the absolute 
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minimum? 


One of the reasons, of course, is that 
if a relatively small country like Brit- 
ain, with a tenth of the resources of 
the United States, can develop and 
build H-bombs, the chances are that 
many other countries, including Ger- 
many and France, will in the not too 
distant future remove the secrecy from 
their own nuclear research and de- 
velopment projects and announce that 
they also intend to “promote peace” 
by testing their own nuclear devices. 


Mr. Macmillan, in a letter to the 
Japanese Prime Minister justifying 
Britain’s resolve to continue with the 
tests in the Pacific, contended that the 
peace and security of the free countries 
of Asia depended on the West main- 
taining its nuclear “deterrent.” This 
kind of nuclear patronage from the 
West would certainly be spurned if it 
were offered, but it is not offered—we 
are told casually that we have been 
roped in under the Western “nuclear 
umbrella.” 


One of the reasons why many ordi- 
nary people who are good to their 
wives, proud of their young children, and 
angered at the mention of fox-hunting 
or stag-hunting, are apparently unmov- 
ed by the weight of scientific evidence 
proving that atomic radiation has al- 
1eady resulted in the death of some 
Japanese fishermen and has brought 
the people of Japan to a state of near 
hysteria, is that these people regard 
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their approval of the bomb—in the ab- 
sence of a three-power agreement to 
abolish it—as a sign of moral courage. If 
an American and a Russian can maintain 
their nerve in this game of nuclear 
power politics, should the Englishman 
raise the white flag? It is the tradi- 
tional “stiff upper lip” attitude of the 
English middle class. 


I have actually sat and listened to 
one junior Minister brushing aside the 
warnings of the scientists as so much 
needless exaggeration. “Why!” he snort- 
ed, “I remember just before the war 
a doctor was doing some X-Ray experi- 
ments in his laboratory and the maid 
next door was actually sterilized!” If 
this is the kind of comforting advice 
that Mr. Macmillan has been getting, 
it is hardly surprising that he should 
tell the world that Britain’s bombs 
were “just little ones.” But as the 
Daily Herald commented, “the public 
is in no mood for baby-talk about 
poison pops and the patter of tiny de- 
terrents.”’ 


Those who want Britain to have the 
H-bomb have been dealing in half- 
truths in their attempts to ease the 
fears and the conscience of the British 
people. There is not a lot of time left 
for a majority of the people to wake 
up to this and to demand a foreign 
policy based on moral values instead 
of cynical expediency. 


SUNDER KABADI 
April 26th, 1957. 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Something >` the thought and feeling of many countries THE ARYAN Paty has 


always tried to bring to its reade-a. 


Our quarterly letters from London have been to this 


end, We have muci pleasure, thersfore, in announcing that we shall now also have monthly 


“Leaves from a Peris Diary’ 


Tais literary, dramatic and philosophic causerie will be 


written by our esteemed friend Shri Baldoon Dhingra, resident in Paris as an official of the 
Unesco’s Department of Education and himself educationist, playwnght and poet:—Ep.] 


India has lost x the death of Swami 
Siddheswaranande, Head of the Rama- 
krishna Centre at Gretz, Framce, one 
of its greatest cultural ambassadors. 
No one helped bezter than he did to 
bring closer together on the level of the 
spirit the countries >f France and India. 
He had a great capacity for under- 
standing the needs of others and a 
unique gift of sympathetic imagination. 
It is for this reason that the Swami 
was mourned by 22oples of all creeds 
and religions. It was a tribute to his 
warm humanity and childlike qualities 
that services and sermons were xeld in 
almost every churcà or mosque, ranging 
from the Greek arc Russian Orthodox 
churches to Catholic cathedral.. The 
Swami was a trne exponent of the 
perennial philosophy. Those who listen- 
ed to his lectures at the So-bonne 
on the “Yoga of St. John of the Zross” 
will have recognizec the depth of his 
intuition, and many -will cherish ‘those 
little nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of -cve.” The present 
writer had the honour of knowing him 
ever since he came to Paris, 2leven 
years ago. 


* ¥ * 


The Advisory Committee or the 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western cultural vares met in Unesco 
House early this mcnth. The erudite 
Sardar Panikkar, Indian Ambassacor to 
France, was elected Chairman and the 
distinguished Sinolozie, Mr. El=ceff, 
Curator of the Musee Cernushi, served 
as Rapporteur. This Committee was 
appointed at the New Delhi Conference, 
where a preliminary meeting was held 
last December with the active ccllab- 
oration of Shrimati Sophia Wadia and 


Professor Hope. 


The Advisory Committee has estab- 
lished certain criteria for the participa- 
tion of Member States in the Major 
Project of Unesco and has suggested 
methods for its realization, relating 
chiefly to exchange of persons, holding 
of symposia and the production of suit- 
able material for teachers. A further 
meeting will be held early in 1958. The 
participants were agreed that to appre- 
ciate another culture meant primarily 
to develop an attitude and a new way 
of looking at things for their own sake. 


* * $% 


The Paris theatre has been this month 
more international than ever. At the 
Theatre des Nations many great plays 
are being performed as part of the 
Paris Drama Festival. The production 
of Bertolt Brecht and Kurt Weill’s 
masterpiece Dreigroschenoper (‘Three- 
penny Opera) has been received with 
much excitement and admiration, even 
though some French critics have not 
been in agreement about its merits from 
the point of view of production. The 
play is powerful, angry and violent. In 
Brechts hand the old eighteenth- 
century comedy of Gay has a sharper 
bite and Weill’s score emphasizes its 


lashing sarcasm. 


The violence and sense of gloom 
which pervades Brecht’s play has a 
certain transcendental quality; whereas 
in the other much-talked-of plays in 
the Paris theatres—Waiting for Godot, 
Felicien Marceau’s L’'Œ@uf, Tennessee 
Williams’s The Cat on the Hot Tin Roof 
are some—the tortured view of the 
world is represented with grim serious- 
ness. In a recent interview, Tennessee 
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Williams explains this accent on 
harshness and coldness and violence 
reflected in recent drama. He says, 
“Haven’t you noticed that people are 
dropping all around you, like moths out 
of season, as the result of the present 
plague of violence and horror in this 
world and time we live in?” The posi- 
tive effect or message of sucn negative 
plays—like L’'Œuf in particular, and 
Waiting for Godot and Fin de Partie— 
is in Tennessee Williams’s words the 

crying, almost screaming need of a great 
world-wide human effort to know ourselves 
and each other a great deal better, well enough 
to concede that no man had a monopoly on 
right or virtue any more than any man has a 
corner on duplicity and evil and so forth If 
people, and races and nations would start with 
that self-manifest truth, then I think that the 
world would sidestep the sort of corruption 
which I have involuntarily chosen as the 
basic, allegorical theme of my plays as a 
whole. 


These fine words do indeed calm the 
mind even though when one sees such 
plays it is an empty, sardonic, diabolic 
laughter that one hears around one. 
These plays are fit for psychotherapists 
only. 

Waiting for Godot is an original, if 
enigmatic play. The play has “a 
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strange power,” and conveys the 
filthiness and insufferable boredom of 
human existence in which dark tramps 
flit about the stage. To some the play 
rather presents the Sartre world— 
bleak, dark, horrible, conveyed in Joyce’s 
language—pungent and fabulous. But 
the world is the world of Kafka or the 
author of The Twenty-fifth Hour, a 
world utterly devoid of human values. 
L Œuf, another name for this world, 
shows a world equally retrograde in 
which there is a “system” to solve 
all problems. There is a secret system 
to be located. The system Magis, 
the hero, discovers is a “lie” which, if 
properly lived, is the master key to all 
doors. The play presents a modern, 
decrepit view of looking at the Ten 
Commandments, which says “No” to the 
world of love and friendship. 


From the surrounding gloom of these 
and other plays, John Van Druten’s La 
Magicterne en Pantoufles saves us by 
presenting a world of witchcraft con- 
quered by the wizardry of love. It would 
be interesting to see what Thornton 
Wilder, just arrived in Paris, has to say 
in his study on The Spiritual Crisis of 
Our Times. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 





TAGORE’S EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Sunil Chandra Sarkar of 
the Visvabharati University, in two 
articles in The Indo-Asian Culture 
(October 1956 and January 1957), 
attempts to elucidate the educational 
philosophy of Tagore by an examina- 
tion and analysis of his writings and 
speeches. It is a difficult task, as Tagore 
never claimed to propound a systematic 
philosophy. Nor has he set down 
definitely his guiding principle of 
thought. But it is possible to see the 
same trend of thought—essentially a 
result of his own experiences—under- 
lying all his writings and speeches. 


Tagore insisted on two principles as 


absoluzely essential to education: un- 
hampered freedom to liberate all the 
powers of a personality and close com- 
munion with Nature. 


For our perfection we have to be vitally 
savage and mentally civilized, we should have 
the gift to be natura] with nature, and human 
with man. 


Cramming and mugging find no place 
in his scheme of things. His educational 
system is creative, in that it enables a 
pupil to realize 
that tc live as a man is great, requiring pro- 
found philosophy for its ideal, poetry for its 
expression and heroism for its conduct 


R. J. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Great Disease which sars the 
way to Immortality is wrong krowledge, 
which is worse than ignorance. 4 proper 
comprehension of that disease cpens the 
Way to Wisdom, frees man and fits him 
to behold’ the Light which i: Peace, 
Compassion which is the Law of Love 
Eternal, 


Modern civilizazion, with its centre in 
the Occident, is ecutely suffering from 
the great disease of craving of sensuous 
and sensual existence. The protiems of 
war and peace between two rival groups, 
both suffering frora that disease. are in 
reality surface protlems. The rooss of the 
disease are in the human Psyche_ which, 
in the vast majority of men and vomen, 
is dissociated frcm the Nour; this 
psychological ailment is named schizo- 
phrenia. The Asian world infuenced 
by the Occident is fast falling prey to 
that disease. In his Iron Age both 
neuroses and psychoses flourish, and 
psychosomatic diseases are greatly on 
the increase owing to class struggle, 
trade rivalries and large-scale indus- 
trialization. 

The Saturday Review of New York 
published in two -nstaments (March 
16th and 23rd) a study of this 
social ailment under the general caption. 
—“The Limitations of Fsychoana-ysis.” 
The highly-reputed Dr. Erich Fromm 
writes on “Man Is Not a Thing’; and 
Dr. J. A. Gengerelli “takes a harc look 
at the basic theory of psychoanalysis, 
its scientific credulity, and the wide- 
spread quackery to which its fads and 
abuses can give rise” The first erticle 
has some interesting thoughts; the sec- 
ond offers useful suggestions. BotE suf- 
fer from lack of knowledge whith is 
available to them Sut which is dis- 
regarded because of scientific bias and 


“u ends of terse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


prejudice. The opening para of Dr. 
Fromm’s article tells the tale:— 


The growing popularity of psychology is 
interpreted by many as a sign of our approach 
to the Delphic ideal: “Know Thyself.” The 
idea of self-knowledge has its roots in the 
Greek and Judzo-Christian tradition. It was 
part of the enlightenment attitude. Men like 
James and Freud, deeply rooted in this tradi- 
tion, helped to transmit it to us. But we must 
not ignore other aspects of contemporary 
psychology which are dangerous and destric- 
tive to human spiritual development. 


Was there no psychological knowledge 
before the Greek and Judeo-Christian 
tradition? Is there no psychological wis- 
dom in the writings of Confucius and 
Mencius, of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu? 
And in India—Krishna and Buddha, 
Patanjali and the Acharyas? These 
Asiatic masters knew what the modern 
“authorities” are ignorant about. But 
how can we blame men of the West 
when Chinese and Indian “scholars” err 
jn the same way? 


How very apposite are these words 
written in 1888 by H. P. Blavatsky 
in The Secret Doctrine (I. 636):— 


But it is not physical Science that we can 
ever ask to read man for us, as the riddle of 
the Past, or that of the Future; since no 
philosopher is able to tell us even what man 
is, as he is known both to physiology and 
psychology. In doubt whether man was “a god 
or beast.” he is now connected with the latter 
and derived from an animal. No doubt that 
the care of analyzing and classifying the 
human being as a terrestrial animal may be 
left to Science, which occultists—of all men— 
regaid with veneration end respect. They 
recognize its ground and the wonderful work 
done by it, the progress achieved in physi- 
ology, and even—to a degree—in biology. But 
man’s inser, spiritual, psychic, or even moral, 
nature cannot be left to the tender mercies 
of an ingrained materialism; for not even the 
higher psychological philosophy of the West 
is able, in its present Incompleteness and ten- 
dency towards a decided agnosticism, to do 
justice to the inner; especially to his higher 
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capacities and perceptions, and those states of 
consciousness, across the road to which such 
authorities as Mill draw a strong line, saying 
“So far, and no farther shalt thou go.” 


The need for reorienting our educa- 
tional system to the pattern of basic 
education has been acknowledged on 
all hands, but progress in effecting the 
transformation has been rather slow. 
According to the Assessment Commit- 
tee appointed by the Union Ministry 
of Education to study the progress of 
basic education, this transformation 
will take some more time and effort. 
A brochure published at the Com- 
mittee’s suggestion to indicate how to 
speed up the transformation has urged 
that a definite time limit be set by 
every State for the change-over. 


There are several misconceptions 
prevailing about basic education. As 
conceived and explained by Gandhiji, 
it is essentially an education for life. 
It aims at creating a social order free 
from violence and exploitation. That 
is why creative and useful social work 
by all boys and girls, irrespective of 
caste or class, is placed at the very 
foundation of basic education. 


There are critics who feel that chil- 
dren of tender age should not be subject 
to such work, lest it should tax their 
strength. On the other hand, the effec- 
tive teaching of a craft carried on 
under proper conditions would not only 
make the acquisition of much related 
knowledge more concrete and realistic, 
but would also implant respect and 
love for all useful work, and would con- 
tribute to the development of character. 


Further, basic education does not 
dispense with books altogether, but 
rightly shifts the emphasis to learning 
through practice more than by theory. 
The basic scheme postulates that the 
book is not the main avenue to knowl- 
edge and culture, and that properly 
organized productive work can in many 
ways enrich both knowledge and per- 
sonality. 


The importance, of libraries can 
hardly be overrated. They serve the 
purpose of large-scale educational in- 
stitutions, catering to the needs of all 
learners, irrespective of their age or 
condition. 


It is, therefore, refreshing to read in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika the presiden- 
tial address before the eleventh Bengal 
Library Conference at Purulia in which 
Shri B. S. Kesavan, Librarian of the 
National Library, expressed satisfac- 
tion at the growing awareness of the 
value of library development. Since 
India lives predominantly in the villages, 
and as rural people are in many respects 
less well educated than their fellow 
citizens in urban areas, the need for 
a special rural library service was 
rightly stressed by him when he said:— 

The district and rural librarians’ job in this 
country was going to be a matter of great 
dynamism and human relations. An all round 
trainmg in audio-visual methods, elocution, 
art appreciation, educational aims and methods, 
had to be imparted to these who aspired to 
do library work in the country. A district or 
village librarian today must have more than 
mere library dimensions. Whereas in a highly 
developed country with a rich tradition of 
book publishing, libraries and higher educa- 
tion, it was conceivable that library qualifica- 
tions were enough for the job of an urban 
librariar or a country librarian, in this country 
where hardly anything could be taken for 
granted in the way of reading habits or books, 
or equipment, the librarian had to be much 
more then a competent technician, 


A Government programme has now 
been fashioned, and by 1961, it is anti- 
cipated there will be no district without 
its own library and circulating mobile 
service. But the success of any library 
movement depends not merely on 
establishing a country-wide library ser- 
vice, but also on looking after the 
quality of the books that are being 
read and studied. The infusion of real 
love for knowledge in the minds of the 
commen people is possibly the most 
important function of a library. The 
development of a library movement is 
a delicate and difficult task; for in the 
words of a Unesco Study, Books for 
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_ AU, there is serious danger that without 
literature of good quality, library read- 
ing “might by a tragic irony lead to 
an actual lowering of the cultural 
level.” There is much wisdorı in the 
words of Shri Kesavan:— 


IZ you look at -he mental dimensions of 
those engaged in running a publx library, 
anywhere in the wo-ld, what has ore to say? 
How far have the personalities of the men 
engaged in this work of running fhe public 
libraries contributed to the succes of the 
librery beyond their competence in getting the 
books ready for the people to use‘ As you 
know, various categories of maf=rial are 
labelled in a big store with attendants behind 
the counters, The enfire population of the 
city mills around the place buying goods and 


. the assistants at the counter help taem out. 


How far.different is the public librcry from 
a big shop and how much do the workers in 
the library approximate to the assLtants at 
the counter? 


Dr. Ernest Jones, consulting physi- 
cian at the Londc Clinic of Psycho- 
analysis, discusses “‘some of the factors 
conditioning ‘the workings oi <ertain 
forms of productive thinking” under 
the title “Nature of Genius” hh The 
Scientific Monthly of February 1957. 
The author is comvinced that genius 
does not imply any attribute that dif- 
fers essentially from those present in 
all human beings. The manifold differ- 
ences between various individdas and 
between the various races of menkind 
are quantitative rather than quali-ative. 


Dr. Jones goes on to conside the 


attributes of genius, with special refer- 
ence to scientific men of genius. Crea- 
tive activities of genius are characterized 
by such features as “intuitive inspira- 
tion” received in a sudden flash, spon- 
taneity and periodicity or cycles in 
productivity. Goethe is quoted as say- 
ing: “The first and last task required 
of genius is love of truth.” Originality 
or an entirely fresh and different way of 
looking at things, a sense of the signifi- 
cant, hard work and intense concentra- 
tion—which reminds one of Carlyle’s 
well-known dictum that genius is “a 
transcendent capacity of taking trovble” 
—are some of the other features that Dr. 
Jones mentions as characterizing men 
of genius. 


It may be remarked that the view 
Ancient Psychology takes of what con- 
stitutes real genius is different from 
what is generally understood by the 
term today. Great intellectual develop- 
ment is not necessarily a sign of true 
genius. The distinction between true 
and artificial genius needs to be clearly 
understood: the former arises from the 
light of the immortal Soul, the latter 
from the purely human intellect, Until 
the powers of the Inner Ego, developed 
in and brought down from past incar- 
nations, are recognized by modern 
scientists, the problem of what causes 
genius and what its real nature is will 
continue to be wrapped in mystery. A 
powerful Ego could be a genius, though 
having the brain of a half-wit, as wit- 
ness “Blind Tom,” for example. 
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and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 
“THE CEDARS OF LEBANON” 


The destruction of the body, the sense-powezs, the life-breath, the mind, is 
as the destruction of a leaf, a flower, a fruit; but the Self stands firm lke the 
tree, the Self of true Being, formed of bliss.—Vivekachudamant 


Those who walk, as pilgrims or 
peddlers, the plains of Hindusthan, 
with the sun blazing in the sky, 
scorching the earth, worship the 
trees which shelter them. As a 
religious duty Ashoka not only dug 
wells for the thirsty wayfarer, but 
also planted trees on the roads he 
built, to give the traveller refuge. 


But the mountain passes and high 
plateaux of India reveal a diferent 
protective value of trees to the 
climber who seeks the vision that 
high altitudes alone bestow. He 
who slowly mounts the circling path, 
thousands of feet above sea level, 
knows how trees protect when the 
gale blows and the rain beats down 
or the snow swirls against him. As 
he ascends and the track becomes 
bare and barren, longingly he strains 
his eyes to detect some green foliage 
at the next turn, like a camel-rider 
taut and concentrated to catch sight 


of an oasis in the desert. And the 
climber’s delight turns into surprise 
when, coming upon a grove of firs, 
he finds a Vatragt who welcomes him 
to his aumble ashram. 


In this issue is published an 
interesting article by J. S. Collis on 
“The Symbol of the Tree in Mythol- 
ogy.” Though myths are slowly 
coming into their own, thanks espe- 
cially to the work of Carl Jung and 
some fine publications of the Bol- 
lingen Foundation, still the world of 
modern learning has to find the key 
to the symbolical language of myths, 
Indian or Hellenic. 


The careful student of the philos- 
ophy of the Ancients comes to learn 
this important lesson: 


All the kingdoms of visible Nature 
are but reflections of their invisible 
protctypes. Therefore every king- 
dom, nay, every form in every 
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kingdom, has rot only its outward 
and ordinary meaning but also an 
occult one. Each kingdom and each 
form is a symbol, t.e., an embodied 
idea. For Plazo the lowe? types 
were but the coacrete images of the 
, higher abstract onss—an astern 
Esoteric teaching. The meaning 
and mission of any cbject in Nature 
can be compretenced only when 
the higher abstractian which 2nsouls 
it, and of which it is a represen- 
tative and a symbcl on earth, is 
perceived. This eppezceptive faculty 
can be unfolded cnly by a proper 
study of the Esoteric Philosophy 
according to the Law of Correspon- 
dences, and full use can be made of 
it only when the -earrer is “initiated 
into perceptive mysteries.” 


_ This is true of the Tree as a 
botanical fact and as a mythological 
symbol. The pcet and the mystic 
may sing as tbe intuitive Keats 
did :— 

...the =rees 

That whisper round a temple beccme 

soon 

Dear as the templ=’s self. 

But only a true philosophe:, the 
genuine lover of Wisdom, is ale to 
read the symbol cf the Tree and 
the Marks or Moncgrams (Laks%ana) 
of many trees. Taose dispassionate 
philosophers of tne encient world 
from the highest antiquity connected 
trees with the “gods” and the hid- 
den forces in Nature. Thus in india 
the Ashvattha and the Bo-tree, in 
Scandinavia the Yggdrasil, in Egypt 
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the Sycamore, in Syria the Cedar, 
spoke the metaphysical truth tə the 
purified and sensitive ear of the 
student of the Occult. 


The Tree is the symbol for Sacred 
and Secret Knowledge, and in antiq- 
uity it stood for the Scriptural 
Record. Again, it symbolized the 
Initiate, the Master of Light and the 
Good Law, as the Tree of Life; and 
“Withering Trees” was the rame 
given to those of the dark way of 
death. 


Every man is a tree of life in 
which dwells the Thinker, the Ego, 
the Dragon, the learner from the 
Master Dragons; but also there is 
the serpent of the lower mind of 
passions and desires. The Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
must shed the sensuous and the 
sensual, and then it will stand, as 
the great Shankara says in the 
verse quoted above, in the glory of 
Truth, Immortality and Bliss, send- 
ing down its roots like the ever- 
green Banyan. Such is also called 
“the Incense-Bearing Tree.” Every 
aspirant to the Wisdom of the Most 
High, to the service of the Com- 
passionate Great, would like to be 
what George Herbert aspired to 
be:— 

I read, and sigh, and wish I were a Tree— 

For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade; at least some turd 


would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just. 


SHRAVAKA 


THE SYMBOL OF THE TREE 
IN MYTHOLOGY 


[Mr. John Stewart Collis needs no introduction to the readers of THE 
ARYAN PATH. Since 1931 he has lent his support as a contributor to our pages. 
He is the author of Forward io Nature, and his work on the land during the last 
World War gave him the inspiration for his books, Whtle Following the Plough 
(1946); Down to Earth (1947); The Triumph of the Tree (1950); The Moving 


Waters (1955) 


In this interesting essay he has many thoughts which will 


interest many readers. We draw the reader’s attention to the opening pages 
of this number, in which the same symbol of the tree is dealt with.—ED.] 


If we walk through even a small 
wood at night we find it eerie. If 
someone tells us that we will en- 
counter alarming appearances or 
hear ghostly cries, we are quite 
likely to see or hear them—for, 
though the scene outside has changed 
completely, a wood or forest in 1957 
A.D. is much the same as in 1957 
B.C., or long before. We can under- 
stand how from the earliest times 
trees have exercised a powerful 
influence upon mankind. At first 
they were feared. And when a 
thing is feared it is not seen for 
what it is: something else is seen, 
a god or a devil; and in the eyes of 
early man there were many tree- 
gods and tree-devils to be placated 
and worshipped and treated with 
circumspection. 


As time went on they saw more 
than gods and devils. A multitude 
of supernatural beings peopled the 
woods—gnomes, fairies, elves, pixies, 
fauns, dryads, satyrs, leprechauns. 
It is strange how the fairies appeal 
to us still and how easily we accept 
them in literature. When we read 
about Ariel we do not find him 


ridiculous. Nothing could be more 
fantastic or far-fetched than the 
idea that Prospero could open a 
pine tree and let Ariel get out. Yet 
we accept it readily, just as we accept 
the notion that Sycorax by the help 
of her most potent ministers and in 
her unmitigable rage did confine 
him there, within which rift he 
remained a dozen years venting his 
groans; and we are quite prepared 
to hear Prospero threaten to rend 
an cak and peg him in its knotty 
entrails till he had howled away 
twelve winters. And we know how 
beautifully the nymphs and naiads, 
the fauns and dryads, enter into 
Greek and Roman literature in the 
hymns of Homer and the odes of 
Ovid. They thought that it was 
not possible that the splinterer of 
the crag was also the shaper of the 
hyacinth—there must be many 
gods. Looking round upon the rich 
and lovely lands of Greece and Italy, 
they beheld a multitude of spiritual 
toilers among which the tree-spirits 
took a prominent place, while the 
chief woodland deity of classic 
times, Pan, has returned to us in 
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modern days as Pantheism. Even 
the Gods of Clympus thenselves 
started as trees. Though eventually 
they held court upon the Mountain 
in ell the panop-y of deified beings, 
thev could not have got ther2 with- 
out the benefit of the oak, tre ivy, 
the apple and the mistletoe—thus 
Zeus from the oak, Dionysus. from 
the ivy, Apollo from the apple. 


In the same way we see Toor in 
Northern Europe associated with the 
rowan tree whose bunched ber-ies in 
autumn still astonish us like fleming 
flowers; we see Ukho, their god of 
thunder, and Taara, and Balder, all 
taking their origin from the oak; 
we see the sacred grove of Unsala 
dedicated to Wod=n, the god who 
after hanging for nine nights om the 
gallows-tree descended to the urder- 
world and brought back the prize of 
wisdom. In Egypt, we see, Osiris, 
the god of vegetaticn, had his origin 
in a tree, as also Adonis in Syria 
and Attis in Phrygia. The Bock of 
the Dead of the ancient Egypt:ans 
gave instructions z0 all souls on 
their arduous journey to the Islands 
cf the Blest. The soul on leaving 
the body set out to clirab the hills 
and cross the desert; and, when at 
last, weary and faint with hunger 
and thirst, he reached the divine sy- 
camores, then one of the goddesses 
—Nuit, Hathor, Sakit or Nit— 
ernerged from a tree and offered him 
frait, bread and water. Thus re- 
freshed, he could proceed on His 
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journey, but, being now the guest 
of the goddesses, he passed safely 
through all perils and eventually 
reached the Islands of the Blest 
where he found happiness and 
peace for evermore. 


It was not only the great forest 
with all its echoing mysteries and 
deep shadowy shrouds, nor the single 
tree of compelling size or fearful as- 
pect, which commanded the venera- 
tion and promoted the idolatry of the 
people. Aclumpoftreesmadea great 
impression. A few standing clcsely 
erect upon a hill suggested divinity. 
Sometimes they were thought of as 
the abode of gods, and sometimes 
they were regarded simply as 
natural temples in which gods might 
be approached. In both cases 
they were known as groves. No 
race was more influenced in this 
way than the Jews. So deeply did 
the Semites cling to the belief that 
there was a spiritual force inherent 
in vegetation that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, engaged in removing 
the Deity out of reach, were appel- 
led at the perversity with which the 
Israelites persisted in planting groves 
and setting up altars in the sacred 
shades. The Old Testament is rid- 
dled with the denunciations of the 
prophets regarding them: “He re- 
moved the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the 
groves,”’! or “And they set them up 
images and groves in every high hil! 
and under every green tree,”? “ Ana 





1 2 Kings, 18 4 
2 Ibid., 17. 10, 
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they left all the commandments of 
the Lord their God...and made a 
grove” and so on. As a boy at 
school, aged ten, I remember being 
expected to pull a solemn face over 
this, and under the head of “ divin- 
ity” being made to learn by heart 
the imprecations of the prophets. 
This put me more against the proph- 
ets than the groves. 


A grove could also be a centre 
from which a deity would give ad- 
vice or make prophecies—that is, an 
oracle. A rustling could be heard 
among the branches! Was it nota 
god speaking? Soon they learnt to 
interpret his message through spe- 
cialists in this kind of thing—priests. 
Moreover, the roots of the trees were 
regarded as cords of communication 
with the lower regions, the abode of 
departed spirits who were inform- 
ed with wisdom and knowledge oi 
the future. Thus the very deep 
roots of the Oak at Dodona, reach- 
ing down to Tartarus, justified that 
the grove should be considered even 
more qualified in prophetic power 
than the famous grove at Delphi. 


When we today look up into the 
sky we see the endless ether. In 
earlier times they saw a roof. Here, 
beneath their feet, was the earth; 
there, above, was its roof—blue, 
scarfed or sparkling with jewels. 
What was holding up the roof of 
the world? What pillared it? It 
would seem that a cloud-capped 





3 Ibid, 17. 16. 
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mountain could easily be conceived 
as a pillar—and was thus conceived. 
But still more wide-spread was the 
idea that a tree, a Universe Tree, 
was responsible for sustaining the 
sky. They imagined the existence 
of colossal trees, the most famous 
of which was the Scandinavian 
Yggdrasil Ash. 


All Life is figured by Them as a 
Tree [wrote Carlyle]. Igdrasil, the 
Ash-tree of Existence, has its roots 
deep-down in the kingdoms of Hela 
or Death; its trunk reaches up heaven- 
high, spreads its boughs over the 
whole Universe: it is the Tree of 
Existence. At the foot of it, in the 
Death-Kingdom, sit three Noras, 
Fates—the Past, Present, Future; 
watenng its roots from the Sacred 
Well.4 


Descriptions of extraordinary 
trees oi this kind lent themselves to 
the tautological rhetoric of the word- 
drugged Jews. Thus Ezekiel spoke 
of a tree whose 


height was exalted above all the trees 
of the field, and his boughs were 
multiplied, and his branches became 
long because of the multitude of waters 
when he shot forth. Al the fowls of 
heaven made their nests in his boughs, 
and under his branches did all the 
beasts of the field bring forth their 
young, and under his shadow dwelt all 
great nations.§ 


And thus Nebuchadnezzar :— 


I saw, and beheld a tree in the midst 
of the earth, and the height thereof 





t On Heroes, Hero-Wors.ip and the Herosc m History, “ The Hero as Divinity ” 


5 Beeksel, 31. 5-6. 
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was great. The tree grev, and was 
strong, and the height thereof reached 
unto heaven, and the signt thereof to 
the end of all tne earth: The leaves 
thereof were fair and the frzit thereof 
much, and in it was meat fr all: the 
beasts of the field had shadow under it, 
and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in 
the boughs thereof, and all flesh was 
fed of it.$ 


In still earlier times when the 
mind moved even more <reely in 
creative mood there was r=ally no 
boundary to the properties of the 
Universe Tree. The grander the 
conception, the easier to beZ2ve. It 
bestowed knowledge, wisdor=, bliss. 
It could grant men courage end give 
women children. It was the ladder 
by which the dead could mount to 
Heaven. It provided milk, water, 
dew and rain. Its juice was intoxi- 
cating. Its seed was the prozenitor 
from which all forms of life were 
created. Its trunk was the abode 
of gods who fed upon the ambrosia 
which gave eternal life. Its roots 
reached down into the lowest depths 
of the nether regions from whence 
tose the springs that gave wazer to 
the rivers of the world. Its bzughs 
composed the scaffolding of the sky; 
its leaves were clouds, its fruit the 
stars—the sun and moon but baubles 
in its branches. 


The intricacies of tree-wo-ship 
make any plain or comprehensive 
statement rather difficult—I zave 
but held up the mirror to a few 
aspects. The Indian conceptions 


would make a study in themselves. 
The great god, Brahma, who, letting 
the light of his countenance fall 
upon chaos, dispelled the primeval 
gloom and lifted the earth from the 
ocean, is represented in Hindu 
mythology as having emanated from 
a golden lotus which had been 
quickened into life when the spirit 
of Om moved on the face of the 
waters. What we do find in Indian 
mythology, or in interpretations of 
it, is a deeper digging into the 


meaning and significance of symbols 


than we get elsewhere. Thus, to 
take a single example, there is the 
Garden of Eden with its Tree and 
its Serpent. The tree makes an 
easy symbol; it is the Tree of 
Knowledge, partaking of which we 
were expelled from the paradise of 
innocent ignorance and took upon 
ourselves the burden of conscious- 
ness. But why the Serpent? It is 
about this, and many other aspects, 
that H. P. Blavatsky has pregnant 
things to suggest in The Secret 
Doctrine :— 


As a symbol, the Serpent had as 
many aspects and occult meanings as 
the Tree itself; the “Tree of Life,” 
with which it was emblematically and 
almost indissolubly connected. Whether 
viewed as a metaphysical or a physical 
symbol, the Tree and Serpent, jointly, 
or separately, have never been so 
degraded by antiquity as they are now, 
in this our age of the breaking of idols, 
not for truth’s sake, but to glorify the 
more gross matter.’ 








€ Danel, 4. 10-12 
7 The Secret Doctrine, I. 405 
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And again :— 


The serpent, the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, and the Tree of Life, 
are all symbols transplanted from the 
soul of India.... 


It is only when its pure boughs had 
touched the terrestrial mud of the 
garden of Eden, of our Adamic race, 
that this Tree got soiled by the contact 
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Lecturing on “The Cultural Prob- 
lem in India” at the Indian Institute of 
World Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, 
on May lith, Shri K. G. Saiyidain 
said that culture was not purely social, 
intellectual, artistic, ethical or religious. 
Some old men and women in the vil- 
lages possessed true culture. Decent, 
kindly, humble, with an infinite capa- 
city for fellow feeling, such an one 
could develop his own personality and 
help others to develop the:rs. 


Culture, he said, was essentially 
created by individuals, some prominent 
and many obscure ones whose works 
survived. The works of the hand de- 
served the same reverent appreciation 
as the works of the mind. The tendency 
today was to accentuate material above 
cultural development, but means, he 
said, should be distinguished from ends. 
Hydroelectric projects were obviously 
important; they could help produce the 
social and economic conditions under 
which the human spirit could flower. 
The spiritual and cultural enrichment 
of the group ought to be the aim. 


Shri Saiyidain saw a threat today 
to the essential feeling of unity in a 
great diversity which characterized 
India’s essentially assimilative culture. 
Nothing, he declared, was more danger- 
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and lost its pristine purity; and that 
the Serpent of Eternity—the heaven- 
born Locos—was finally degraded. In 
days of old—of the divine Dynasties on 
Earth—the now dreaded Reptile was 
regarded as the first beam of light that 
radiated from the abyss of divine 
Mystery. 
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ous for the country than the develop- 
ment of the existing tensions, com- 
munal, regional and linguistic. The 
revivalists who would accept nothing 
since antiquity as truly Indian, reject- 
ing both the medieval Islamic and the 
later Western contributions, and those 
who valued only modern things, both 
threatened to harm the gracious pat- 
tern of indian culture. In our united 
world it was impossible altogether to 
exclude influences from without. 


It needs to be recognized that, “noth- 
ing that is good and gracious in the life 
of man is contrary to the spirit of cul- 
ture.” He aptly recalled Muhammad’s 
having called wisdom “the property of 
the true believer,” which any one who 
found might claim as his own. What 
was besic to the spirit of man needed 
to be understood. Culture was incom- 
patible with narrowness or fanaticism 
of any kind and true cultural progress 
was progress in charity. 


Major-General S. L. Bhatia, mp. 
(Cantab.), F.R.S., I.M.S. (Retd.), who 
presided, urged the importance to 
natiozal unity of assimilating the best 
in all these cultures in a culture based 
upon compassion. 

E.M.H. 


THE VEDIC OUTLOOK 
AND ITS RELEVANCE TODAY 


[Shri K. Guru Dutt wae the Director of Public Instruction in the Mysore 
State. In his retirement he is busy studying and teaching. He has reverence 
for the Great Ancients, and aspiration to serve the cause of Knowledge, as a dev- 
otee of the Devas above and a lover of his fellow men around him. He is a 
great friend of the Indian Institute of World Culture at Bangalore and has in- 
structed its audiences on a veriety of subjects, 


In this thought-provoking and lucidly-worded essay he refers to the Vedas, 
millennia old. H. P. BlavatsEy remarks that “ the Veda of the earliest Aryans, 
before ıt was written, went “orth into every nation of the Atlanto-Lemurians, 
and sowed the first seeds of all the now existing old religions ” ; and again—“ the 
Vedas are, and will remain fcr ever, in the esotericism of the Vedanta and the 
Upanishads, ‘the mirror of the eternal Wisdom.’ ” 


Another important idea presented in the article is about Yajna. On this 
too H. P. Blavatsky makes g very important contribution: ‘‘It is one of the 
forms of Akasa, within which the mystic Worp (or its underlying ‘ Sound’) 
calls it into existence. Pronoanced by the priest-Initiate or Yogi, this WORD 
receives creative powers, and îs communicated as an impulse on the terrestrial 


plane through a trained Will-pcwer.”—Ep.] 


In the sacred literature of India, 
the Vedas have priority in pxint of 
time as well as importance. They 
have been transmitted by oral tradi- 
tion over a period of millenni. The 
texts extant today appear tc have 
formed part of an immense collec- 
tion, the bulk of which has been 
lost. The Vedas are four in number: 
Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samavede and 
Atharvaveda, Each Veda comzrises 
two broad divisions—the compila- 
tions of mantras (Samhitas) ani the 
Brahmanas, prose treatises dealing 
with the sacrificial application and 
symbolic significance of the mantras. 
The concluding portions of the 
Brahmanas are known as Aranyakas 
or “forest books,” and it is in these 
that the esotericism and philoscohy 
of the Vedas finds its place, partic- 


ularly in the last chapters called 
Upanishads. It has been usual for 
modern scholars to write as if the 
ritualism of the Vedas and the 
philosophy of the Upanishads form- 
ed a marked antithesis. But tradi- 
tion has not recognized any such 
contrast. Viewed from the inside, 
the Vedas constitute a harmonious 
whole, and the Upanishads merely 
make explicit an outlook which was 
inherent in the ritual. Our task will 
be to elucidate this outlook. 

First and foremost, the Vedic 
outlook is dominated by an all-per- 
vasive concept of law known as Rita, 
which is at once moral and cosmic, 
combining in itself the significance 
of the English words “right” and 
“rite,” with which it has etymo- 
logical affinity. It is noteworthy that 
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the idea closely corresponds with 
the ancient Zoroastrian ‘‘ Asha,” 
which means right and truth, and 
the Chinese Tao, the right way or 
order of the Universe. In the words 
of Macdonell, “It would be in the 
spirit of all three religions to say: 
Asha, or Rita, or Tao is the basis of 
religion.” 


Rita is derived from the root r+ 
(=to flow) and at the outset stands 
for the even flow of natural phe- 
nomena. It underlies the specific 
functioning of things animate and 
inanimate, human and divine. 
Through it, the seasons (rst) recur, 
the waters flow, fire burns and the 
human brain thinks, It exists 
before Heaven and Earth. The gods 
are born of it (Rstaja). They are 
faithful to the path, steaciest in the 
order (Ritavan). Not less so is the 
earnest worshipper. He too is 
Ritavan. Rita is the common 
ground in which gods and men 
participate, which holds together the 
order of nature, the ritual of worship 
and daily duty in a single principle. 
As Dr. Radhakrishnan has put it, 
“Everything that is ordered in the 
universe has Rita for its principle.” 


In the Veda, the word of power 
is Brahman. In a manner of speak- 
ing, it is the stuff or substance 
whose dynamics is Rta. Literally 
it means “growth,” “expansion,” 
“evolution,” “development,” “swell- 
ing of the spirit or soul.” Primarily 
it stands for the outpouring of the 
heart in prayer; secondarily for the 
sacred utterance itself: the text of 
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the Veda. It is religious or spir- 
itual knowledge and already bears 
within it the potency of the signif- 
icance given to it in the Upanishads: 
the one self-existent impersonal 
spirit, the Universal Soul—the one 
divine essence and source from which 
all created things emanate, with 
which they are identified and to 
which they return, the Eternal, the 
Absolute. For the Vedic worshipper, 
Brahman was not only the objective 
but also the means of worship. It 
was the original experience of which 
the various gods were only aspects, 
the matrix out of which the Devas 
were moulded. This unity is a basic 
assumption of the Vedas, and not a 
later development as modern schol- 
ars are prone to think. An ancient 
verse of the Rigveda exclaims: 
“Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and the 
divine bird Garutman, these are 
none other than the One Existent 
whom the sages name variously, as 
Agni, as Yama and as Matarish- 
van!” It was through the medium 
of the gods that this multiform 
Brahman was to be realized. 


The Vedic attitude towards the 
divine cannot be easily related to 
any of the familiar Western catego- 
ries like monotheism, polytheism or 
pantheism. The approach is so 
strikingly distinctive that Max 
Müller felt obliged to coin the new 
term ‘‘Henotheism” in order to de- 
scribe it: the eulogizing of each god 
as supreme in his own context. But 
even this covers only the fringe 
of an outlook which made the co- 
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existence of diversity with unity its 
main plank ani was based on the 
insight that justice could >e done 
to the One only by contemplating it 
under the guise of the Many. and to 
the Many under the form of the One. 
Many were the devices adopted for 
this, apart from *‘henotheism”’ prop- 
er, ¢.g., the invoxing of gods m pairs, 
like Indra-Agni, or Mitra-Varuna ; 
in groups either more or less homo- 
geneous like the Maruts or Rudras, 
or cf separate gods; and lastly of all 
the gods togetnrer (Vishvetevas). 
Behind all this lay the experience 
that a single power was the source 
of the divinity of the gods: In the 
words of the Rigveda—Mahac deva- 
nam asuratvam ekam! Divinity was 
generic, and was to be reve-enced 
everywhere. A verse says:— 

Veneration to the great gods, vener- 
ation to the lesser. veneration z0 the 
young, veneration <o the old; w2 wor- 
ship (all) the gods as well as we are 
able: may I not omit the praise bf the 
elder divinities. 

Against this  2ackground, the 
status and charecteristics of the 
individual gods Devas) car. be 
better appraised. The word Deva 
means the shining or glorious one. 
But it is not the visible luminaries 
alone, like the sun, who are so 
described. All the gods partake of 
a certein light which is not purely 
literal, and which is variously term- 
ed, with unparalleled richness, as 
brightness (brajas), effulgence (dyuti 
and jyoti), glory or splendour (bharga), 
or again as power and greatness 
(mahas). Other features are, e.g., 
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beauty (vapus), loveliness (sri) 
and wonder ( cttvam ) and so on. 


Along with these, certain ethical 
factors are prominent. The gods 
are not glorified and capricious 
hurnans, but are compact of the 
cosmic order (Rita) as has been 
already noticed. Twin brother with 
Rita is the concept of truth (Satya), 
also cosmic in its reach. It is by 
truth that Heaven and Earth are 
upheld. For the gods, truth is the 
law of their being and the source of 
their power: they are Satyadharma 
and Satyasava. They are also ac- 
cessible, friendly and generous. It 
thus happens that the individuality 
of the gods is not always clearly 
defined, and there is continual merg- 
ing and overlapping of nature and 
function among them, which is the 
direct consequence of the oneness 
of their origin, and the deliberate 
means for reaching through the 
Many to their Source. 


The complex multiplicity of the 
gods is as remarkable as their 
mutual interpenetration. They are 
not wholly anthropomorphic, al- 
though such traits are frequently 
attributed to them. The background 
of natural phenomenon or myth 
never allows itself to be ignored, al- 
though transcended from step to 
step. Thus Agni, who is first among 
the gods, is at the outset the earthly 
fire. But he is at the same time 
lightning or atmospheric fire, and 
the sun or celestial fire. He is the 
mediator between gods and men, 
and is the personification of the 
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worshipper himself (Purohita). He 
is hymned as the dear friend, the 
master of the house (Grthapatz), 
eternally young (Yuva), all-know- 
ing (Jatavedas), who confers wealth 
as well as wisdom. 


The natural basis is also obvious 
in many other cases: the waters 
(Apah), the wind (Vayu), the 
storm winds (Maruts), the dawn 
(Ushas), the sun (Surya), the earth 
(Prithivi) and soon. Abstract quali- 
ties are also deified: thus there is 
faith (Shraddha) and anger (Manyu). 
In other cases the names are no 
longer so transparent. We have 
Indra, the king of the gods, who 
has no equal for heroism and liberal- 
ity; Varuna, the all-seeing lord of 
the waters, who protects the laws 
and punishes sin; Soma, the embodi- 
ment of ecstasy and exhilaration; 
the Ashvins, symbols of all dualities 
and their balance; and others too 
numerous to mention, nct omitting, 
however, Savita, the prime inspirer. 


Only one more aspect of the 
Vedic outlook remains to be here 
considered. ritual communication 
with the gods, compendiously termed 
yajna. The essence of the process 
was bhavana: realization (literally— 
making real) through the creative 
imagination. The Bhagavad-Gita 
goes to the root of the matter when 
it describes yajna as the act of 
bhavana by means of wnich men and 
gods mutually cherish each other. 
The principal element in it was the 
Sacred Speech (Daivi Vak). The 
sacredness was bestowed by poetic 
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inspiration. The Vedic Sages (Reshts) 
are primarily poets (Ravi). A verse 
of the Rigveda says: “All gods take 
their position in the highest place of 
the songs’’; and the poet adds that 
the songs are no use to him who 
does not know this. The poetic 
utterance is mantra (from man = to 
think, and ¿ra = to protect). Along 
with the mantra generally goes the 
sacrificial offering through Agni, the 
mouth of the gods. Fire was to the 
Vedic worshipper the visible symbol 
of intensity of devotion, purifying 
and chastening; of the fire of under- 
standing which digests knowledge ; 
and the vital fire which digests 
food. It was always associated with 
speech (vak). An alternative form 
of yayna employed, in the appro- 
priate context, libations of soma, the 
divine drink. Through yajna, man 
(Nara) recovered his cosmic setting 
and became Vaishvanara (one of the 
names of Agni) by spiritual identi- 
fication. 


The main strands which go to 
make up the web of Vedic thought, 
viz., Rita, Brahman, the Devas and 
Yajna have been traced in outline. 
Of these yajna is the most crucial, 
for it presumes a universe whose 
conszitution (Brahman) makes it 
accessible to prayer, through the 
medium of entities (Devas) who are 
not capricious and wilful but func- 
tion within the orbit of law (Rita). 
This is continually recognized in the 
Veda. A celebrated hymn of the 
Rigveda, the “ Purusha Sukta,” says 
that the whole of creation, animate 
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and inanimate, as well as zhe Vedas 
themselves, emanated from Uni- 
versal Yajna. The Bhagavad-Gita, 
which is the gospel of classical 
Hinduism, prcclaims this in unmis- 
takable language: the all-pervading 
Brahman is ever centred in yajna 
(Tasmat sarvagatam Brahma nityam 
yajne pratisthtiam). For the Gita, 
yajna is obligatory as well as effica- 
cious, just as the Veda separates 
the Aryas who offer sacrzfice ( Yaj- 
van) and the Dasas who do not 
{Ayajvan). 


It may be said that the relevancy 
of the Vedic outlook tc modern 
times stands oz falls by the ac- 
ceptability or otherwise >f the 
notion of yajna. If the principle is 
accepted, the form that yajnz takes 
is capable of infinite variat.on, as 
emphasized in the Gita. Or as the 
Veda puts it: Lez the ritual Ee born 
afresh ( Navyo javatam ritam). But 
the question is, Coes it work? Will 
it deliver the goods? The enswer 
of the Vedas was a confident <ffirm- 
ative. 


The objectives of yajna werz pre- 
eminently realistic’ health end lon- 
gevity, progeny, food and wealth, 
vigour of the senses and unders:and- 
ing, and collective welfare. We do 
not find in the Vedas any opposi- 
tion between matter and spirit be- 
tween body and soul, or between 
this world and another. The Vedic 
outlook reconciles the antinories. 
Thus it is without shamefaced ess 
that the Veda says: This world is 
the most beloved of all (Ayam Icrah 


priyatamah!). The Veda knows 
nothing of the conflicts within the 
“sick soul,” to use William James’s 
well-known phrase; nor is it mor- 
bidly preoccupied with eschatologi- 
cal problems. Through yayna it seeks 
to remedy the imbalance innerent 
in unregenerate human living, and 
to integrate the instinctive and 
the spiritual, the individual ard the 
social, and the contemplative and 
active faculties of mind; between 
the religious power (Brahma) and 
the secular power ( Kshattra), cr the 
“ Sacerdotium ” and the “Regnum ” 
as Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy put 
it. In short, it aims at a certain 
wholeness through expansion ( Brth- 
mana) of the consciousness, and its 
enrichment in quality by the culti- 
vation of the positive virtues like 
heroism (Virvya) and friendship 
(Sakhya), against a background of 
austerity (Tapas ), liberality ( Dana ) 
and compassion ( Daya). 


Modern man would certainly wel- 
come these objectives, although, in 
the name of science, he would 
question the validity of the means 
proposed. But that is not the 
whole story. On the one hard, 
notwithstanding the unprecedented 
stretching of the frontiers of knowl- 
edge in the domains of physics, 
biology, psychology and parapsy- 
chology, revealing an unsuspected 
range in phenomena as well as in 
human faculty, he is becoming 
painfully aware that the purely 
objective world-view offered by sci- 
ence is inadequate for sane living. 
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On the other hand, he is subjec- 
tively realizing to what an extent 
our experience of reality is mediated 
by our assumptions and the symbols 
we use. Pre-occupation with effec- 
tive symbolism is distinctive of our 
century. Psychological investiga- 
tion has shown how our unconscious 
mental life is dominated by dynamic 
symbols. Language itself, human- 
ity’s most potent instrument for 
good or ill, is now seen as an 
extended and insidious neiwork of 
symbolism, as evidenced for example 
in the new science of semantics and 
the philosophical school of Logical 
Positivism; although it must be 
confessed that owing to a sterile, 
negative approach, their findings 
are by no means as interesting as 
their implications. Above all, science 
itself is being recognized as no more 
than a particular type of language 
for questioning nature, and thus not 
the only one. 


Speaking generally, we see that 
it is through symbols alone that 
significance is achieved or augment- 
ed. In every process of symbolic 
transformation, the elements of 
yajna are present. We build up 
our symbols and our symbols domi- 
nate us. The world is ruled by its 
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symbols. This principle, which is 
effective at all levels, furnishes the 
key to the understanding of human 
activity in its essence. Scientific 
research may be likened to a yajna 
which, by a cult of abstract sym- 
bols deliberately emptied of all bha- 
vana, has conjured up a world-view 
to match, but which works. Its 
very success has blinded us to the 
existence ‘of vital symbols of our 
general orientation in nature, on 
the earth, in society, and in what 
we are doing, which, as Mrs. Su- 
sanne K. Langer points out in her 
thoughtful study of symbolism, 
Philosophy in a New Key, are al- 
ways our most important assets. 
She says that this alienation from 
symbols which constituted our safe 
moorings in the unconscious, and an 
attitude towards work in which it 
ceases to be ritual, are two great 
threats to mental security in 
modern civilization. It is in such 
a context that the relevancy of the 
Vedic outlook comes in, holding out 
hopes of a recovery of the healing 
touch of those universal life-symbols 
which form the heritage of the 
Aryan race. 


K. Guru DUTT 


THE CONVIVIAL ASCETIC 


[Our readers are familiar with the sane and balanced msight into a variety 
of problems expressed in the essays of Dr. Alexander F. Skutch. He is a 
naturalist whc has been collecting specimens and also been studying bird 
habits in Central and South America. His reverence for Nature is great ard his 
views on right intelligent living are helpful. 


In this article there are some thought-provoking statements. Man sows, 
harvests and consumes food, but does not truly recognize that these azts are 
indissolubly lin zed with Nature and also other human processes. This is -hə old 
teaching of the wisdom of Prajapati quoted in the third chapter of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. Again, yoga in the dual aspect of Yoke and Union 1s broight 
out. We must practise asceticism which frees us from the yoke of the lower 
selfish nature, but which simultaneously enables us to unite with the hizher 
Self-Nature Right Loneliness and Good Company both are aspects of corvivial 
asceticism. Onz2-sided asceticism begets the false pietist of bewildered soul: at 
the other extrene is the hedonist—time-waster at night and sluggard in the 
morning, corrupter of his own soul. The childish old age is different from 
Second Childhood. Our author recommends regaining of the Child State so 
pithily described in Shankara’s Crest-Jewel of Wisdom: “As a child free from 
huager and bodily pain, rejoices in his play, so the sage delights, happy. tree 
from ‘my’ and ‘I.’ Things of sense neither wound him nor delight him, he is 
no longer either <llured or revolted by them; in the supreme Self he joys end 
rejoices over, delighting ın tne essence of that unrivalled bliss.” The great 
Buddha in a sing-e verse, 142 of the Dhammapada, has voiced the philosophizal 
formule ot this article: ‘‘ But he who is tranquil and serene and calm and 
lives a tamed and restrained life of hcliness and has ceased to injure living 
things, though richly attired, 1e is a Brahmana, an ascetic (Samana) and a 
mork (Bhikkhu).”—Eb. ] 


who share his austere practices, he 
is often a hermit, who munches :n 
contemplative solitude his frugal 
meal. The festive board where wire 
flows freely is anathema to him. 
How could an ascetic be conviviel? 


At first sight the title of this 
short paper seems to involve mutu- 
ally contradictory terms. fA con- 
vivial ascetic appears to be an 
impossibility, like “black whiteness”’ 
or “the son of a barren woman.” 


Everyone knows that a convivial 
perscn is given to eating and drink- 
ing in jovial fellowship; we com- 
monly think of kim as seated or 
reclining at the festive board. The 
ascetic, on the contrary, holds him- 
self aloof from suci gatherings. Al- 
though he may Cwell with others 


Such is the common conceptior, 
but if we analyze the situatior a 
little more deeply we shall ses 
that it is wrong. At least, the usual 
distinction between the convivial 
person and the ascetic fails to do 
justice to the literal meaning of the 
word convivial—con vivere, to live 
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with others. Let us in imagination 
seat ourselves, as uninvited and un- 
seen guests, at the groaning board; 
and while the invited guests lift the 
wine cup in repeated toasts, and 
stuff themselves with an excess of 
rich foods, and pass the merry quip 
and shake with laughter, let us reflect 
earnestly upon what we behcld. 


In most countries, and throughout 
the greater part of histcry, our 
thought would trace this super- 
abundance of choice comestibles 
back to the toil of oppressed serfs 
or driven slaves, living in misery 
and squalor, deprived of edequate 
nourishment, bereft of ireedom, 
beauty and hope, so that their mas- 
ters might enjoy enervating luxury 
and ease. Yet many of those down- 
trodden toilers are by natural en- 
dowment nowise inferior to their 
lords; given the same advantages, 
they would in numerous instances 
surpass them in wisdom or wit. But, 
dull and uncouth as the inevitable 
result of the harsh conditions of 
their lives, they are naturally exclud- 
ed from the brilliant company 
amidst which we sit. The convivial 
fellowship does not extend to them; 
it is confined to a narrow clique, 
callously indifferent to the well-being 
of the very workers upon whose toil 
it subsists. 


But, it will be objected, the 
situation we have just contem- 
plated is archaic; in the more 
advanced countries, where agricul- 
ture no less than industry is largely 
mechanized, everyone enjoys an 


abundance without the forced labour 
of slaves or of serfs bound to the 
land. While there has been much 
improvement in this respect, it is 
still true that the world contains 
many human mouths that might 
benefit by the food which harms 
those whe eat too lavishly. Yet 
even with the assurance that the 
meat and drink that burden the 
table at which we sit were not pro- 
duced by undernourished labourers, 
we are not quite happy about them. 
Our mental vision follows the flesh 
on the plates before us back to the 
reeking slaughterhouse, where in- 
offensive animals in the prime of 
life were cruelly butchered, perhaps 
after a long, harassing journey in 
an overpacked van, after much 
abuse and mutilation on the farms 
where they were reared. Even the 
ice-cream, so innocent in appearance, 
calls up visions of calves who never 
enjoyed a taste of their mothers’ 
milk, who were perhaps slaughtered 
at a tender age to increase the 
dairyman’s profits. 


The cigarettes, the coffee and the 
cocktails, which figure so prominent- 
ly at luxurious entertainments of 
the present day, appear to escape 
this objection. We cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination detect a 
drop of blood on them. Yet tobacco, 
coffee and the fruits or grains of 
which fermented drinks are made 
are grown on fertile land, which is 
thereby excluded from producing 
food which someone, perhaps the 
very labourers on this land, could well 
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use. And al-hough the azea needed 
to supply these things to a single 
person may not be great, the ag- 
gregate consimption by teeming 
modern poptlations repz2sents a 
huge drain or the earth’s bounty, 
which even without this <dditional 
burden is straned almos: beyond 
its limit by humanity’s nultitudi- 
nous demands. It is clear that the 
greater man’s zonsumptioz of un- 
necessary luxun2s becomes, the more 
he reduces the areas of the earth 
which remain to support the natural 
vegetation and the free armmals of 
all sorts which dwell in it. These 
also seem to ceserve a portion of 
this planet, to whose beawty and 
interest they dd immeasurably. 
Thus, despite tke emancipetion of 
slaves and helots. the feast ¢ which 
we are the unseen spectatcrs has 
not achieved true conviviality in the 
literal meaning cf the word. This 
sort of entertainment is not living 
with other creattres to the best of 
our ability. Our merry-makers are 
still members o? a little closed 
society, indifferent to the wider 
fellowship of livirg beings. 


Let us now ta:n to the ascetic 
and see how the situation stands 
with him. He sizs alone, eating his 
frugal meal of ric2 or bread, garden 
vegetables and fra:ts, washed down 
with pure water. Not for him the 
rich, surfeiting viards, the wine that 
loosens tongues ard weakens self- 
control. How unsccial, how bratish, 
his solitary repast :n contempktive 
silence! But this is to see only with 


the corporeal eye, while that cf the 
spirit remains tightly shut. The 
ascetic is not alone; he shares his 
repast with unseen comparions. 
Because of his abstemiousness, many 
a creature of the most varied kinds, 
which if he followed the though-less, 
luxury-seeking existence of the 
multitude would have been e:ther 
directly or indirectly destroyed, is 
now enjoying life. Other men, too, 
have more because he takes less. 
Whether near or far, these benefi- 
ciaries of his frugality are his cim- 
mensals, the sharers of his meal. 
He lives with them rather than at 
their expense. He, not the feaster 
at the overladen table, is the true 
convivialist, in the literal meaning 
cf the word. 


Doubtless to many this seems a 
perverse use of intelligence, so to 
permit our wandering thoughts to 
destroy our spontaneous enjoyment 
of a situation which the natural 
man regards as a source of grezt 
pleasure, while it exalts a mode of 
life that to him is anything but 
attractive. But this reversal of 
naive appraisals is the inevitab-e 
result, or expression, of spirituality, 
as I understand the term. Placed 
at the festive board that we earlier 
considered, the intellectual man, th: 
analytic thinker, may see clearly 
enough the relationship between the 
superabundance he enjoys and the 
deprivations and sufferings of other 
beings, human and non-human 
But, if he is merely intellectual 
these thoughts will not in the least 
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diminish his enjoyment of present 
sensations. The spiritual man, how- 
ever, can no longer find pleasure in 
sensations or experiences which he 
perceives to be purchased at the 
price of others’ pain. In so far as 
the creatures who suffer to provide 
gratifications for him are not im- 
mediately present, he must possess 
an analytic intelligence to trace the 
connection between his actual sen- 
sations and the unseen sufcerings of 
others. Thus spirituality, in any 
high degree, appears to consist of 
intelligence plus something else. It 
might be defined as the capacity to 
have our enjoyments, or our suffer- 
ings, heightened or diminished by 
insight into the wider relationships 
and more remote consequences of 
our activities. Hence the spiritual 
man differs from the sensual man 
by the possession of both greater in- 
telligence and more responsive affec- 
tions, and from the merely intellectu- 
al man by his greater emotional sen- 
sitivity. He adds zest to his meagre 
repast by picturing to himself the 
creatures which benefit by his fru- 
gality; he abhors the wanton ban- 
quet because he cannot close his 
spirit’s eye to the suffering and de- 
struction for which it is responsible. 


It appears, then, that asceticism, 
not in its harsher aspects but at 
least to the extent of studied frugal- 
ity, is the inevitable reaction of the 
spiritual man who contemplates his 
position as an animal with rather 
large and complex needs placed in a 
world crowded with sentient life. 


3 


His frugality is the most perfect ex- 
pression of his awareness of and 
solicitude for the multiform life 
around him. The ascetic does not 
scorn happiness; like everybody 
else, he is compelled by the struc- 
ture of his own mind to seek the 
greatest happiness, the highest ulti- 
mate good, as he sees it. Al the 
great ascetic systems, such as 
Stoicism, Jainism and monastic 
Buddhism, have been carefully 
planned procedures to ensure perfect 
and unshatterable happiness to 
those who consistently practised 
them. But the founders of these 
disciplines saw that free indulgence 
in sensual pleasures was not the 
road to happiness; for such gratifica- 
tions are all too commonly procured 
at the price of much suffering by 
other creatures and even a balance of 
pain by the one who pursues them. 


Asceticism, of the sort which 
strives towards true conviviality, 
need aot and should not extend to 
things of the spirit. Born of spiri- 
tuality, it becomes untrue to its 
source when it strives to cramp or 
depress the spirit’s life. All the 
happiness which can be derived from 
the contemplation or pursuit of 
truth, beauty and goodness, from 
the cultivation of friendship, seems 
wholly compatible with asceticism 
in the things of the flesh. Indeed, 
frugality in food and drink, the 
avoidance of excessive luxury, is the 
regimen which best fits the spirit for 
a satisfying life in its own sphere. 


Our crassly materialistic modern 
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civilization ccmmonly underesti- 
mates the mina’s capacity to create 
its own felicity with few or no 
material suppcrts. Even 1 early 
childhood it demcnstrates tris capa- 
city to a remarkable degree. When 
children straddle a stick and ‘magine 
they are riding a spirited horse, 
when they set three chairs ir a row 
and fancy they are taking a long 
journey on a railroad trair, must 
we not concede that the material 
component of th2ir enjoyment bears 
about the same proportion to the 
mental component as the mass and 
complexity of a stick to those of a 
horse, or those o? three chairs to a 
railroad train? Apparently this 
spontaneous tencency of the spirit 
to lead its own lfe more or less 
independently of zhe physical slew 
has, in an evolutionary way, been 
repressed by the necessity to take a 
more realistic vew of things in 
order to survive: and society for 
its own ends leads the child cut of 
the realm of fancy into the =arsh 
kingdom of ecoromics. Yet the 
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sight of children at imaginative play 
should serve to remind us in what 
region true felicity is to be found, 


Doubtless there are also social 
gaieties which are compatible w-th 
the sort of asceticism that we have 
been discussing, because they are 
innocent in the sense that they do 
not rest upon the exploitation and 
suffering of other beings. But it is 
difficult to find such innocent social 
diversions except within the context 
of an innocent society. Or if pez- 
fect innocence is incompatible with 
survival in a world constituted like 
ours, we should at least demand a 
society imbued with compassior, 
which makes innocence the ideal 
which it strenuously strives to real- 
ize. In a civilization whose very 
festivities reek of exploitation and 
the slaughterhouse, innocent socia- 
diversions are difficult to find. In 
such an ambient, the ascetic who 
would be truly convivial must, para- 
doxically, pass much of his life in 
solitude. 

ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 


REVIVAL OF BUDDHA DHARMA 


Ryusaku Tsunoda’s article, “R=flec- 
tions on Buddhism and Its Problems,” 
in The Review of Peligion for March 
1957 traces the spread of Budchism 
and its vicissitudes zs a world relizion. 
The author finds hopeful signs of 3ud- 
dhism’s coming inta its own—in the 
Indian Government’s decision to restore 
sacred Buddhist sites in India, in Zey- 
lon’s proposed encyclooedia of Zud- 
dhism in English, prepared through 
international collaboration, in the 
Burmese State University’s encoura zing 
mutual understanding through advanc- 


ed study of both the Northern and 
Southern Schools of Buddhism and in 
the holding of International Buddhist 
Conferences. 


Challenging the idea that Buddha’s 
teaching was “one of barren negation,” 
the writer feels that Buddhism has 
always been in the making, and stresses 
the unity of the three forms of Buddha, 
who is the light that enlightens others, 
the one in many and many in one. 


S.R. 





SARVODAYA AND GRAM-RAJ 


[In our April issue appeared an article on “ The New Order,” by the Rev. 
Ralph Richard Keithan, who had promised to complete his survey of this very 
important subject in a second instalment. He does it in the following essay. 


Shri Keithan enunciates a few definite moral principles essential for real 
reconstruction of the Indian village. At present their practice is lacking. In 
his view. the starved and illiterate villagers possess a spirit of sacrifice, of 
simplicity and mental integrity rarely to be found in the masses of other lands. 
He would like the village helper to make right use of this slumbering spirit 
by a correct attitude; the villager dislikes superimposed of€cialdom, either 
from government employees or from social servants. The spirit of sacrifice and 
simplicity can be evoked by humility; the helper must become a learner. The 
article points out that the starting point of reform should be the hut of 
the family, wherein life rotates round the mother. Thoreau is right when he 
advises: “ Instead of noblemen, let us have noble villages of men.” 


Shri Keithan’s views should be respectfully considered; he has served the 
village for many long years and there is the strength of truth in his plea. Eco- 
nomic prosperity and even the gift of education are of secondary importance ; 
moral prosperity must be thought of first ; not only by precept but also by the 
example of Right Living, the official and the non-official heiper must take the 
first step in serving the village and bring to its face the smile of joy.—Eb.] 


the importance of the stewardship 
of the soil and of all the land in the 


A new force is working in the vil- 
lages of South India, and especially 


in the Madurai District. The Sarvo- 
daya spirit has entered the situation 
to a small extent. That is, over two 
hundred villages have given gram- 
dan, The significance of this is that 
these villages to some small extent 
have appreciated the fact of human 
solidarity. They have put their lands 
into a pool of common trust. They 
have declared that there shall be 
hereafter no involuntary landless ag- 
ricultural labourers in their villages. 
They have recognized the principle 
of periodical land distribution in the 
village according to need. They rec- 
ognize the evil of absentee landlord- 
ship and of hired labour. There is a 
beginning of the understanding of 


vicinity of the village by all in the 
village. Today there is much waste 
land about the village. It may be 
Government peramboke; it may bea 
rocky hillside; it may be an unused 
roadside or tank-bed. All this land 
must be put to use. If the village 
takes responsibility for all the land 
together, then slack employment or 
unemployment may be the means of 
rendering a proper stewardship of 
local natural resources. And, of 
course, meaningful employment and 
reward is given to the unemployed. 
The movement of such to the cities 
is checked. Then the strength to 
bring needed amenities to the village 
is discovered. 
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Since my last article the Tiru- 
mangalam villages have had *wo vil- 
lage leaders’ conferences. This is a 
step towards local leaders<ip and 
initiative. That will come only grad- 
ually; but it is coming. The present 
Sarvodaya workers musi pitiently 
foster it. Unti the villagers take 
the initiative from our hands, until 
they feel the movement as their own, 
until they call us to their side to help 
them in this important tasx, this 
Sarvodaya movement in the Madurai 
District will not bear much signifi- 
cant fruit. Key workers have been 
involved in the closing stages of Vi- 
nobaji’s programme in the Tamil- 
nad. They are busy with many com- 
mitments that have come out of their 
past. The intensive movemeat to- 
wards taluk-dan has slowed dom. It 
is good that it 5 so. The people 
must catch up with us. They must 
have time to chew and diges: the 
rich and heavy dict that has been 
given them. This is necessary be- 
fore they can meke it their own. 
When Sarvodaya or gram-ra be- 
comes their own living concern, then 
the end already envisaged br the 
workers will be soon realized. Cram- 
raj will be a fact. 


As Vinobaji left the Madurai Dis- 
trict, many of the werkers met him. 
This is the custor. cf the Bhozdan 
Movement. It is decentralized. Zon- 
stantly one group >f workers hands 
over to another. The released energy 
returns to the task lef: behind as the 
Movement has proceeded. In his 
talk to us, as usna!, he put his 
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sensitive finger on the real gain of 
recent weeks. It was not the fact 
of two hundred gram-dans in the 
District; it was the fact of a new 
fellowship among the workers sym- 
bolized by the Sarvodaya Mandal, 
a fellowship of workers to advise 
the Sarvodava villages as they pro- 
ceed in the realization of gram-raj. 
This Mandal has no authority except 
that of its experience and dedication. 
It will carry on no institutional work 
or programme. But it will sym- 
pathetically advise the pioneer as 
pioneering goes on together. Itisa 
new type of service for the villagers 
which they may or may not make 
use of as they desire. 


We need to keep in mind some 
incidents which have come to our 
attention while bringing the villagers 
to the fact of gram-dan. The Govern- 
ment of Madras has started a co- 
operative pattern in the Valundur 
village near Usilampatty. As we 
worked for gram-dan in surrounding 
villages, the cry was, “Get out! We 
have had enough of Valundur ex- 
perience! Let us alone! We shall 
stay in our mess of poverty rather 
tnan have all the difficulties of Gov- 
ernment interference experienced in 
Valundur.” 


In their enthusiasm and misguided 
concern Governmental officers have 
done much for the people of Valun- 
dur. Observing the good results of 
co-operation in China, the Govern- 
ment evidently felt that we might 
well enjoy the advantages of such a 
method. But they little appreciate 
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the fact that the co-operation of the 
present Co-operative Department is 
paternalistic. It was bound to be, 
as it was born in an imperialistic 
situation. I would also raise the 
question whether we can have a 
healthy co-operation in the Govern- 
ment Department if we do not have it 
in our joint-family system, in our 
school system—when in tne life of 
the child there is so little creative 
co-operation of the kind which we 
now find in a school of true Basic 
Education. However tha: may be, 
the fact is that the Gcvernment 
programme in Valundur has failed to 
secure the approval of the villager, 
both within the village concerned 
and in surrounding villages. I say 
I am grateful for the fact. It will 
help the Government and all of us 
to realize that the villager resenis any 
superimposed help or programme. He 
wants, as do we all, an integrity of 
living which comes only when we 
are vitally a part of its important 
decisions and fundamental processes. 


Again, one like myself must rec- 
ognize that the villager often has 
grave defects. Caste, for example, 
is still a very serious fact that must 
be reckoned with. The patience of 
a superman is needed. I have 
found it most difficult tc get a sca- 
venger, for example, out of the ter- 
rible place of exploitation he now 
finds himself in or into a relation- 
ship of creative co-operation that is 
demanded of us all if we are to have 
a healthy “socialistic pattern of 
society.” More often than not the 
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leather-worker hates the craft that 
symbolizes his slavery. To say the 
least, he finds it well-nigh impossible 
to understand an “idealistic Kei- 
than” who would help him make 
it a dignified craft through which he 
might serve mankind even as well 
as the Guru or Rishi. It is much 
more difficult than that! Why 
make sandals when society will not 
pay a just price for them but pays 
manifold more for a mere spoke in a 
bureaucratic machine? I have had 
my joys in working with the lowest 
of the village when at Gandhi 
Gram. But one must not belittle 
the tremendous problems involved. 
Caste is a very real problem in the 
present village situation; elections 
have nct made our gram-dan work 
easier ic the Madurai area. 


But we have great resources. I 
believe that the village culture is 
fundamentally good. Though pater- 
nalistic, the village spirit does re- 
spond to a sacrificial spirit. Witness 
the fact of the Bhoodan Movement 
itself. Could any other than our 
rich Indian village culture respond 
at such a high level as has been seen 
during Vinobaji’s movement ? 


In the area in which I am perhaps 
most keenly interested in Madurai 
District one family has given one- ’ 
sixth of its land, one-thirteent’ 
of its wealth. If there were no ot 
way I would be ready to t” 
myself, and the work I have 
taken, upon the mercies 
family for the rest of m 
have full trust they wo 
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full support. Equally I am ready 
te give myself to the Indiam villager 
in general. I may not get a very 
comfortable living, but I am con- 
vinced J will get the best he has to 
give! What greater resource can 
one have than the love of the 
people ? 


In the Batlagundu area we have 
a Basic Education Training School, 
of which I have the privilege to be 
the Corresponcent, with a most 
co-operative staf. This is an intense 
Basic School area. The Iccal In- 
spector of schools is enthusiastic 
about his work; the Advisor to the 
Government for the area is a real 
partner in the enterprise. Who 
could ask for more? Then, on 
either side of us will be two strong 
Gandhian institutions carry.ng on 
similar work, to whom we may 
constantly turn for fellowsh:p and 
co-operation. Tais may sound like 
an ideal situation, but I himbly 
suggest that suck favourable situa- 
tions can be found in almost every 
part of India! Let us get ct this 
thriling work | 


We must build the New Society: 
the ‘‘casteless, classless socety.” 
It must be fundementally a work 
of the people themselves. A sym- 
pathetic outsider can help, bit he 
must become one of the people. 
The Panchayat must become a3 real 
as it once was in the past. It will 
be the vital “governmental prozess” 
in this development programme. 
Perhaps the most valuable help a 
trained “outsider ® can give is that 
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of assistance in the training of the 
new type of village leadership that 
is needed. Constantly we are re- 
minded of the need of workers at 
this village level. I am not con- 
cerned about the workers that may 
come from high schools and colleges. 
I hope they will come as real 
servants of the people. But as 
Kagawa, the great peasant and 
labourer friend in Japan, once said 
to me, “Do not bother about the 
educated ; train the people them- 
selves; they will be your sure 
workers!” That is a task to which 
we must now put our hands, right 
in the village and the work itself. 
That task will test us in all ways as 
nothing else we have yet done in 
the Village Movement. 


I believe the village home is the 
key to the opening of this new life. 
The mother is to be one of the 
most important factors in the reali- 
zation of the “Kingdom of Love.” 
I am growingly convinced that 
Gandhi Gram was right when it set 
itself primarily to the task of the 
training of women rural-welfare 
workers. But we do not even begin 
to have an idea of what this new 
home must be like! What are the 
values of the old joint-family system 
that must be conserved? What 
are the new patterns of a creative 
co-operative home that should be 
introduced? What is vital “family 
planning” in the largest sense of 
the term? What is the important 
place of the natural family in the 
village family, in the national 
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family, in the human family ? 


If Sarvodaya has taught us any- 
thing—rather, if the saints have 
made any fundamental contribution 
to humanity—it is this: that human 
values are supreme in the world. It 
is at this point that each one of us 
must be constantly sensitive. “ Even 
unto the least of these” was the 
motto that inspired the Sarvodaya 
concept and programme. But as we 
strive in the building of the New 
Society I often feel that even the 
best of us tend to act as though 
our own kind were better than those 
of “the lowly and the lost.” It is 
no easy matter to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself. Yet many of us 
profess such a religion. We insist 
that our religion is of the highest. 
We even strive to convert others to 
what is all too much a religion of 
ritual, of form, yes, hypocrisy! I 
take it that, when religion is real, it 
is its own attraction. But the point 
is that we must live in a neighbourly 
way in this New Society. When we 
have “servants,” hire “ dhobies,” 
use ‘“sweepers,” we are not main- 
taining that “reverence for life” 
that is absolutely essential to the 
Sarvodaya society as I conceive it. 
I do not even raise the question of 
reverence for all of it. I take it 
that if there cannot be reverence 
for all human beings there can 
never be a true “reverence for 
life.” And 1i hurts me constantly to 
see Christians or Gandhians or other 
lofty-soaring people treat others as 
less than “brothers” and “sisters.” 
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All this becomes more dificult when 
we try to use the machine to serve 
all of mankind! I understand Dr. 
Kumarappa when he is most con- 
cerned lest zhe Ambar charkha (spin- 
ning-wheel’ become another instru- 
ment for the exploitation of man- 
kind. Would that all of us had 
equally sensitive souls, at least for 
the “least of these” ! 


I would share one more concern 
with my patient reader. Trusteeship 
is no easy matter in life. We have 
yet to learn the profound implica- 
tions of crusteeship of the great 
resources Nature has surrounded us 
with. Everywhere I see how we 
could use the soil more profitably, 
for ourselves and for future genera- 
tions. Even a Bishop spoke to me 
very ligh-ly yesterday as I tried to 
persuade him of the importance of 
eating whole foods. At that point 
I was making an appeal to his own 
important health. But he seemed 
more interested in pleasing his own 
palate than in having a healthy 
body to serve a needy humanity. 
The best of Sarvodaya workers stum- 
ble on the conservation of night- 
soil for hungry fields. The best of 
Gandhian institutions have much to 
learn in the fullest use of the soil. 
In the light of such conditions what 
a stupendous task we have in the 
application of “trusteeship” at the 
village level! It is one thing to 
share the great natural blessings. It 
is another to use them for the high- 
est gool of all the people and of 
future generations. 
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All this implies constant spiritual 
growth. The “abundarı life” is 
fundamental to such a “religion.” 
In fact, preseat organized religion is 
not sufficient fr such a task. Per- 
haps never has the religizus being 
been so challemged as he is today: 
to cross all artiicial religioas bound- 
aries, give th pioneer of life the 
right hand of zellowship and get at 
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the job of living creatively in an age 
of science and the machine. I have 
been concerned primarily with the 
future Sarvodaya village, but I be- 
lieve my reader, though noz a 
villager, will be able to see the pro- 
found implications of all I have teen 
trying to say for his own life. 


Rates RICHARD KEITEAN 


CHILDREN OF THE NEW RACE 


Very much in the news these days 
are the gifted children wich which 
America is said to abound. According 
to a Newsweez report (May 13th, 
1957), there ane at present approxi- 
mately 330,00C exceptionally gifted 
youngsters in the United States. Till 
recently not mich notice wes being 
taken of such talented chilcren, but 
this year, we ara told, “the trend has 
been distinctly x the direction of a 
frank seeking out and special cimdition- 
ing of outstanding talent.” 


A short accourt is given of 0-year- 
old Robert Strom. zhe best-known gifted 
child in America, who won an all-time 
record $192,000 cu a televisn quiz 
show. He learned to read at 3 and to 
type at 4. He leamed Frenck at an 
early age and at >resent “is studying 
Hebrew, boning u> on the Mors= code, 
drilling with a subteen army (as a 
corporal), working for his science club, 
and warming up for Little League base- 
ball.” When his classmates are study- 
ing arithmetic, Eobert is sssigned 
special maths. puzzl2=s. He has curiosity, 
and plunges from >ne interest to an- 
other, but is sometiing of a dtettante 
and often finishes rone of the endeav- 
ours he engages in 


May it not well be that young 
Robert Strom and thousands of others 


like him are in reality the pioneers of 
a coming new race which will silently 
come into existence at its proper time; 
the forerunners of a future cycle of 
evolution when average humanity will 
have attained a growth and develcp- 
ment that in the present age appear 
miraculous to the profane? These 
peculiar children are making an increas- 
ing appearance on the world scene, 
especially in the “New World,” ard 
as their numbers become greater with 
every age, one day they may awake to 
find themselves in a majority. 


What more satisfying and rational 
explanation of these exceptional chil- 
dren can be offered save that the talents 
and aptitudes they display early in life 
are brought from another birth? It is 
to be hoped that the development oi 
such children, “geniuses” as they are 
called, will not be forced into narrow 
grooves and that their nature will be 
well rounded and wholesomely balanced. 
We might also remind our readers of 
what was pointed out in our pages 
last month, that mere intellectual devel- 
opment, which is often eccentric, one- 
sided and evanescent, should not be 
confused with the manifestations of the 
true genius which are the efforts of the 
immortal Soul to assert itself in the out- 
ward daily life of the person. 
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WORLD CULTURE AND THE WRITTEN WORD 


Literature is more than one of the 
fine arts; it is an interprete? among 
them, and between them and the learned 
disciplines, as also between faith and 
faith, revealing their common œre of 
truth. A thoughtful inquiry intc what 
constitutes literature—and especially 
literature in the English language, fast 
becoming the world’s lingua frarca—is 
therefore most germane to the concept 
of world culture and the essential one- 
ness of the human family. 


This fundamental question is raised 
by implication in the Special Autumn 
Number of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, that of August 17th, 195€. It is 
devoted to an interesting collaborative 
effort to define the frontiers of litera- 
ture, applying its criteria not œly to 
the belles-lettres but also to peripheral 
and even debatable fields, with pertinent 
comments on the contributory achieve- 
ments of the makers of books and the 
illustrators thereof. Different aspects of 
the subject are explored by many 
thoughtful writers. The literary distinc- 
tion of some of the contributcrs shines 
through a common anonymity. 


The opening editorial, “Literature as 
an Art,” tells us that the examination of 
the impact of literary style on different 
types of writing has been undertaken 
“in the hope of catching a glimpse, 
from time to time, of that Protean 
shape, literature itself.” Defiring style 
as “the question of finding a lenguage 
appropriate to a theme” broadens to the 
horizon the field of good writing, but a 
truer criterion of literature is offered 
in the recognition that, “at the heart 
of any good book, on whatever subject, 
an illumination will be found.” Critics 
of the day may differ as to whether 
this illumination comes from “a true 
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flame” or “a mere marsh-light.” Time 
casts the deciding vote. 


There is Great Literature and Im- 
mortal Literature; it may be questioned 
whether any writing falls in the latter 
category if it be not touched with what 
Longinus called “the true sublime 
[which] by some virtue of its nature 
elevates us.” The mystic’s ideas may 
vibrate long in the Akasha. Even he, 
however, can hope for immortality for 
the words in which he sets down par- 
tially his realization only if he wields a 
flame-tipped pen, arousing aspiration in 
his readers and strengthening their 
moral stamina. 


There is some inevitable overlapping 
of the essavists’ themes. The interpret- 
ers of the natural sciences and the 
mathematicians make their bows in 
“The Language of Scholarship” as well 
as in “Interpreting Science’ and 
“Words of Mathematicians”; and “Re- 
ligious Writing” encroaches on the 
fields of drama, prose and poetry. But 
the picture gains depth and perspective 
from the differences in the writers’ 
points of view. 


The rapid tempo of change in this 
century is brought out in “The Climate 
of Taste’’:— 

A Shakespeare, a Pope, a Wordsworth, a 
Dickens, a Yeats stand out as peaks, but 
between them the pattern of changing taste 
moves in sweeping undulations from period 
to period. In the past the periods have gen- 
erally been comparatively long. In this cen- 
tury they have been short 


This, our Hindu friends will tell us, 
but befits the accelerating tempo of the 
Kali Yuga. That we are living in a 
period of transition is obvious, and 
“though the war is over it has been fol- 
lowed by something not less disturbing 
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—the hostility cf a Power chat seeks 
to attack throrgk the mind.” 


Homelessness, restlessness and in- 
determinateness may characterize mod- 
ern society, but the large cumber of 
works of travel, war, autobiog-aphy and 
history reflect ‘the wide intecest in all 
this as human, iectual and imaginative, 
of the present or of the past.” The 
spate of autobiozraphies, travel books, 
political memoizs and persoral stories 
on journalistic mes by non-p-ofessional 
writers is indeec noted in the assay, “In 
Search of the Self,” as a challenge to 
the professional writer. 


Several gifted writers are described in 
“Experiment in Prose” as Laving es- 
caped the “flagging but still crallenging 
ogre of the ncvel” in autobiography, 
books of travel or the perscnal story. 
Some modern critics’ prophecy of the 
death of the aovel has proved pre- 
mature, but the fact that despite the 
experimental efforts of a fen post-war 
novelists, the revel has baled in its 
march is admitted by the writer. He as- 
sures us, however, that “there is no loss 
of faith” and suggests tha. perhaps 
“the novelists are waiting cntil they 
ccme to terms wth their tim2,” “when 
the world begins to write its own con- 
fused, massive and  wor-d-shaking 
novel.” 


We need not Lnger over tke difficul- 
ties of the writers of “The Earliamen- 
tary Novel,” nct che least of which is 
“how to make ta: whole pclifician into 
a whole man.” 


The sustained “illusion oi involve- 
ment,” as indispensable to th2 success- 
ful novelist as ta the film producer, is 
illuminatingly dscussed in an essay so 
entitled. Whethe- the writer's aim be to 
entertain or to give a new vision of life, 
energy, concern for truth anc compas- 
sion—which too f2w novelists exhibit to- 
wards their cha-acters—are the pre- 
scription offered. “In the ccnt=mplation 
of the miseries cf the humble “of ‘cour- 
age and sensibility burning ‘ob-curely in 
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those dim lives’] a reader can feel again 
that strange pride in humanity which 
only great art can engender.” 


“Experiment in Verse” mentions “the 
new conservatism in poetics,” reporting 
a retreat, along an extended front, from 
the “modern movement” in poetry as 
perhaps “a splendid irrelevance,” 
though through it one could sometimes 
almost “grasp a grand universal state- 
ment.” 


The new rational conservative re- 
action was certainly called for.... Yet, 
though reason has its rights, the im- 
agination and the obscurer depths of 
our intuitive apprehension, these have 
their rights, too....The poet must 
always explore. 


The author of the essay on “A 
Theatre of Writers” refers to “a notable 
effort to throw a bridge over the gap 
which exists in this country between the 
practice of dramatic art and other kinds 
of literature.” A strange state of things 
in the land of Shakespeare, Sheridan 
and Goldsmith, not to mention later 
lesser lights! Still more arresting is the 
reference to the hero of Mr. John Os- 
borne’s Look Back in Anger, who, “rack- 
ed with uncertainty and rotten with 
self-pity,” “challenges acceptance as a 
young man representative of the ag>.” 
On the hopeful side it is conceded that 
some of the young playwrights “with 
more courage than any of their heroes 
show are trying hard to disengage from 
the present anarchic confusion of values 
a meaning that will square with their 
own experience.” The essay concludes 
with the hope 
that those now chiefly concerned with con- 
temporaneity will press beyond those limits 


to truth older and larger and of unusual [cjic. 
Read “OUniveisal’?] application . . 


“The Literary Artist in America” in 
zhe nineteenth century is described as 
having been forced by his antecedents 
and his social setting into “an acute 
awareness of his relation to society and 
the universe.” “An anguish of isolatian” 
was said to have led him to explore the 
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devices of symbolism long before that 
anguish had similarly gripped his 
Europeon confrére. “Literature in this 
genre is a device for making a point or 
uncovering a truth.” Language itself as 
a form of symbolism is a theory which 
America is reported to be taking up 
with enthusiasm. Purely literary values, 
it is implied, have a better chance for 
cultivation in the contemporary Ameri- 
can cultural climate than ever before. 


In “The Regional Setting” it is 
maintained that regional writing cannot 
fade, for, in John Buchan’s words, 


. the ordinary stuff of humanity is deep in 
local affections, a devotee, in Edmund Burke’s 
famous words, of “all the little quiet rivulets 
that water an humble, a contracted, but not 
an unfruitful field. 


The writer of the delightfully im- 
aginative and sympathetic study of 
“The Child’s Road to Literature” de- 
clares that if children’s tales whose 
writers “feel the pulse of kinship be- 
tween man and beast,” fcr example, 
Tarka the Otter by Henry Williamson 
and Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s Gay Neck, 
“do not reach the frontiers cf literature, 
they come near enough to set them 
alight.” Walter de la Mare’s Peacock 
Pie “is for the writer of children’s 
literature the true way in.” Of N. 
Karazin, the author of Cranes Flying 
South, translated from the Russian, it 
is said that “he knows how to set the 
human heart afire.” And is not that the 
power of great literature of any genre? 


“Towards the Condition of Music,” 
to which according to Pater, all art con- 
stantly aspires, gives the title to an in- 
teresting study of writing that ap- 
proaches music, though it is recognized 
that literature by its very nature must 
always fall short of the harmony which 
is described as the natural language of 
music. “Literature approaches music, 
however, when it uses incantation ... by 
a reiteration of images,” as in certain 
poems by Dame Edith Sitwell and by 
Mr. Ezra Pound, whose “Cantos” also, 


in their inter-weaving of images, “con- 
stitute a sustained attempt to reproduce 
the sense of simultaneous and universal 
experience that music provides.” But, 
alas for our day, the verdict is that “if 
experiment still flickers round the peri- 
meter, the prevailing mood at the centre 
is dour and disabused and sceptical of 
change.” 


The essay on “Religious Writing” 
traces English religious writing down 
the centuries. The writer mentions “the 
eternal popular hunger for an expres- 
sion of religion that is also in some 
degree literature. We are assured that 
“the stream of religious exposition and 
devotion still flows strongly and well.” 
The prose output is considerable. It is 
“ ‘engaged’ literature,” no doubt, but 
sometimes penned in an arresting style. 
The religious drama seems to be a main 
form which religious writing takes in 
our day. Mr. Christopher Fry’s play, 
The Dark Is Light Enough, in which 
“the religious note sounds like an under- 
lying tune beneath and through the 
brilliance, skill and wit,” is described as 
“most triumphantly a frontier play” 
(between religion and literature). The 
style oz the religious poets of today, 
however, while sometimes, as in the 
hands of T. S. Eliot, achieving “great 
beauty and power,” is described as “a 
style fitted to our questioning dubie- 
ties”; not for the modern poet is the 
idiom of Herbert, Vaughan or Traherne, 
or of Low, who “wrote of spiritual re- 
generation with the passion and beauty 
of poetry.” 


It is suggested in connection with the 
poetry of Mr. David Jones (“here and 
there...reminiscent of Blake, but... 
less apocalyptic, less of a poet with 
blazing things to say”) that “an obscure, 
fragmented picture of religion suits with 
our contemporary taste.” So much the 
worse for contemporary taste! Analysis 
is doubtless the thought-form of our 
age, but synthesis and an all-inclusive 
pattern have ever characterized the true 
religious insight. 
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In “Poetry ard Belief” a more hope- 
ful note is struck:— 


Whatever its uncerlying basis ol belief the 
great poetry of ou~ time is a poetry of psy- 
chological insight and human compassion 
based on self-knowledge. 


Who would aeny admission to the 
fane of literature to the histo-ian capa- 
ble of giving us a living sense of kin- 
ship with our fdlow men wao passed 
across the stage >efore us? I- may in- 
deed be dubious. as is maintained in 
“The Sense of tke Past,” whether the 
total result of the popularization of 
history in our ceatury is likey to en- 
dure as literature in its own right. But 
the “sensitiveness akin to pcetry” in 
some of Professor Toynbee’s parenthet- 
ical comments on the process of things 
in history is neted, and -=rofessor 
Knowles’s history of English monasti- 
cism is said to sear “high above the 
realm of academic history.” 


Scholars addressing the larger lay 
audience of the present “golder age of 
popularization” are conceded oy the 
writer of “The Lenguage of Scholar- 
ship” a generally h gh standard of non- 
technical writing, but he conments 
witheringly on the “fine writing,” 
“whimsicality” and “uneasy jauntiness” 
of some academic revealers of the mys- 
teries of the learned disciplines to the 
profane. Despite the sometim2s un- 
avoidable handicap of jargon in hand- 
ling technical subjects, however, “the 
learned disciplines have their stylists 
and their occasional masterpieces.” 
Their literary merits are ascribed large- 
ly to “the transparsncy which =llows 
the light of reason tc shine throuzh the 
words.” 


“For more than 2000 years notable 
contributions to the literature cr the 
world have been made by mathemati- 
cians,” writes the atthor of the essay 
entitled “Words of Mathematicians.” 
He confines himself to the Western 
tradition from Plato crwards, but India 
also had her famots twelfth-century 
mathematician, Bhaskara, whose Leelq- 
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vetht in Sanskrit has been called “as 
lovely in its music as it is profound in 
its mathematics.” Clarity, brilliance, 
economy, cleanness and purity of style, 
elegance and symmetry, are named here 
as characteristics of mathematicians’ 
writings and sometimes these add up to 
literary excellence. Bertrand Russell has 
written:— 


Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not 
only truth but supreme beauty—a beauty cold 
and austere, hke that of sculpture...yet sub- 
limely pure, and capable of a stern perfec- 
tion such as only the greatest art can show 


The outlook for the scientist’s admis- 
sion to the literary field does not seem 
to the writer of “Interpreting Science” 
to be very bright. It had, he writes, 
been suggested that “science lies dan- 
gerously beyond the frontiers of litera- 
ture so long as its technical language 
lacks interpretation,” and that “only 
the humanizing influence of philosophy 
can draw it back within the civilized 
pale.” It is reassuring that, at least in 
England, the problem of the philosophy 
of science, the finding of “lenguage 
adequate to meet the demands of ex- 
perience,” is being taken with increas- 
ing seriousness, even at the universities. 


“That variety of frontierman of the 
realm of letters who is the philosopher” 
is discussed under the caption “Philoso- 
phy and Expression.” “Plato is a great 
writer as well as a great philosopher.” 
Style is conceded to the classical British 
philosophers and “the tradition of style” 
in British philosophy has not died out. 
The writer offers as the criterion of the 
Philosopher’s style, bow far he succeeds 
in so manipulating words “that their 
growth of meaning is conveyed and they 
shed a light that does not belong to 
them in other contexts.” 


Most journalistic writing is “Prose of 
the Moment,” but the writer of the essay 
of that name considers descriptive 
journalism, as distinct from the polem- 
ical or hortatory, propaganda and 
criticism to offer the surest basis for re- 
garding journalism as a form of litera- 
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ture. “The significant writer” is describ- 
ed as “the stone that ripples the lake to 
its farthest margins.” 


Slogan-makers with a flair for che 
dynamic idea and an unconscious sease 
of the mantramic quality of sounds can 
do that. What could have been more 
disconcerting to entrenched privilege in 
the fourteenth century than the couplet 


When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


But the journalist’s influerce is not 
always ephemeral. We agree with the 
writer that 


..-even if only by one-millionth part of a 
millimetre, the world and mankind a century 
hence may be different from what they are 
and might have been, because of today’s poem 
or pamphlet—or editorial. 


But without “freedom to write with 
integrity, to state fully what is seen 
and heard and experienced,” it is indeed 
unlikely that the journalist will prcduce 
“anything recognizable as literature.” 


The writer does well to point out also 
that “writing to order” is not a phe- 
nomenon of a single part of the world 
today. The pressure to conformity is 
one of the greatest present dangers to 
literature as it is to all expression of 
the stirrings of the human minc and 
spirit. 


The author of the “Areopagitica” 
would have taken vigorous issue with 
the writer of the essay on “Freedom and 
Restraint.” Granting the evils o? por- 
nographic and subversive writing and 
writing glorifying brutality and crime, 
we should reject firmly the proposition 
that “expert examination, selecticn and 
criticism... ought to precede populari- 
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zation.” Mankind surely has too long 
been cursed with the intellectual ex- 
tinguishers known as blind creeds, re- 
ligious or political, to open the citadel 
willingly to a new orthodoxy, even one 
with culture on its banners. 


The publisher, the typographer, the 
illustrator and the independent crafts- 
men whose skills contribute, under the 
typographer’s unifying influence, to the 
finished book, are brought into the 
picture in two valuable essays: “Servant 
of the Words” and “The Style of the 
Book.” The writer of the former essay 
sees every book “which is at once lucid 
in the exposition of its subject-matter 
and distinguished in the character and 
taste of its typography” as “always the 
result of a close and fruitful alliance 
between writer and printer.” 


“New Patterns of Society” are no 
doubt emerging, but irrefutable evidence 
is claimed by the writer of the essay 
bearing the title for the fact that “not 
only bocks, but good books, are selling 
in quantities inconceivable before the 
war.” Interest in archeology and history 
has enormously increased, but the 
essayist warns that, though the past 
can illuminate the present for us, “in 
this age of moral and cultural flux we 
must be involved, as never before, with 
the problems of our own day and age.” 


The essayist pleads in conclusion the 
need fer 


some forum where the whole vast living issue 
can be thrashed out; where philosopher, sci- 
entist, sociologist, historian and imaginative 
writer can exchange their views and work 
together for our common proit .-.English 
literature could not but be the richer for it. 
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PROBLEMS OF BUDDHIST HISTORY* 


As one of the sublimest seligions of 
mankind, as well as one of the finest 
creations of the Indian genius, Buddhism 
has given rise to an enormois amount 
of literature in the various European 
languages. The bulk of it is ceficient in 
either scholarship or sympathetic under- 
standing, and it is, generally speaking, 
a somewhat heart-breaking business to 
have to review the latest additions to 
the crop. With some alacrity I therefore 
responded to the invitation to say a 
few words about Bhikshu Sangha- 
rakshita’s new Survey of Euddhism. 
Written from the inside, with n experi- 
ence of Buddhist meditation, his book 
is illumined by the sympathet c insight 
which comes to believers alona, and is 
guarded against the grotescue mis- 
understandings which abound in the 
works of agnostic outsiders, however 
“scientific” they may deem th=mselves 
to be. At the same time he ha: a scru- 
pulous respect -for the letter of the 
tradition, has spared no pains ~o ascer- 
tain it, and his scholarship is zs fault- 
less as it can humanly be. If ore wants 
to mediate between East and West, it 
naturally helps to be part of Eoth. So 
it was with Coomaraswamy, ard so it 
is with Sangharakshita. He is a -elative- 
ly young Englishman, once a Major 
in the Indian Army, who took he yel- 
low robe after the last war, and ever 
since has worked indefatigably in India 
for the Maha Bodhi Society. By acting 
as his publishers, the Indian Institute 
of World Culture has lived wel up to 
its name. For whatever the exac shape 
of the coming world culture mey turn 
out to be, Buddhism is bound to be 
one of the ingredients which will zo into 
the making of it. 


The value of A Survey of Bucdhism 
lies in its detail, and there can be no 
questicn of giving a brief summary of 
the 500 pages of this valuable and 


comprehensive work. It must be read 
and studied from cover to cover, and, 
as the years pass, the student will be 
constantly tempted to refer back to its 
pages here and there. What I propose 
to do by way of introducing it to the 
readers of THE Aryan Partu is to say 
a few words about the fundamental 
problems of evaluation which confront 
all those who write a history of Bud- 
dhist thought. For this, to be successful, 
is not a mere matter of collecting more 
and more facts. However objective he 
may be, an historian must come to a 
decision on at least two controversial 
points: First of all he must make up 
his mind whom to count as a “Buddhist,” 
and which, if any, of the self-styled 
Buddhists to exclude. And, secondly, 
not all those who are included are likely 
to have an equally good grasp of the 
Buddha’s doctrine, and the historian 
will have to treat some of the doctrines 
as more orthodox and profound than 
others. These two weighty questions 
cannot possibly be shunned, although 
to tackle them in earnest is like putting 
one’s hands into a hornet’s nest. 


The use of the word “Buddhism” is 
in itself not a very propitious begin- 
ning. The recent spread of universal 
education has its good points, and in 
any case it is inevitable. Nevertheless 
it has clearly some disadvantages. One 
of them is the addiction to abstract 
nouns of uncertain meaning, such as 
“democracy,” ‘civilization,’ “Bud- 
dhism,” “Christianity,” and so on. In 
themselves these terms are incapable of 
precise definition, and any attempt to 
give them a definite meaning leads to 
nothing but ill will and fruitless dis- 
putation. “Nobody can be a Christian 
and support war”; “Christianity for- 
bids divorce and birth-control”; “A 
belief in the Trinity is essential to all 
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Christians”: and so on, and so on. The 
only result of such statements is the 
exclusion of many, if not most, pro- 
fessed Christians from the speaker’s 
definition of “Christianity.” Likewise, 
where “Buddhism” is discussed, we hear 
that “no Buddhist can eat meat,” 
“married monks are not really Bud- 
dhist monks,” and “the Pali Canon 
alone contains the pure Buddha- 
dhamma.” The futility of such remarks 
is easy to see, for they cannot possibly 
be based on scriptural authority. In the 
New Testament the word “Christian” 
occurs three times in all, in each case 
as a term used by non-Christians. It 
would therefore be quite impossible to 
build up a definition of the word 
“Christian” from what the New Testa- 
ment says about it. Likewise, in the 
Buddhist Scriptures the words “Bud- 
dhist” and “Buddhism” occur nowhere 
at all. Just as Karl Marx protested 
against being called a “Marxist,” so 
it is quite possible that the Buddha 
was not a “Buddhist.” In any case, 
if he was one he did not say so. It is 
true that the term Buddha-sasana, “the 
Buddha’s teaching,” is used sometimes, 
but always in a vague sense, tending 
more to edification than to precise 
definition. 


Until Europeans wrote about them, 
the “Buddhists” were happily unaware 
that they were “Buddhists.” What they 
were preaching, practising and medi- 
tating about was not “Buddhism,” but 
the “holy Dharma.” This Dharma, or 
spiritual truth, exists in a number of 
separate traditions, or schools. Any one 
who wants to understand it more deeply 
must entrust himself to one of those 
lines of transmission, which will con- 
vey to him a knowledge of the practices 
by which alone an experience of the 
Dharma can be gained. It is this spir- 
itual experience which has been the 
life-blood of “Buddhism,” and it is only 
in particular schools that this life-blood 
circulates, just as it does in particular 
horses, and not in a general and 
abstract “horse” as such. “Buddhism” 
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is an abstraction, coined by unbelievers 
for their own convenience. “Buddhism” 
in general has never done anything, nor 
can it ever do anything—except perhaps 
provide an excuse for a few more inter- 
national conferences. The true life of 
the Dharma lies in the quiet of the 
meditation rooms, and it is directed not 
by microphones, but by the voice of 
the Guru gently handing down the wis- 
dom of the past. In the very first pages 
of his book, Sangharakshita explains 
that “the scientific study of Buddhism” 
can have “a merely subordinate and 
instrumental value.” No more can be 
expected of it than a preliminary sur- 
vey of the field of possible interpreta- 
tions of the Dharma, which may help 
to guide some readers to a more 
thorough exploration of one of them. 


Both in Christianity and in Bud- 
dhism we can distinguish between a 
central and a sectarian tradition. 
Christianity originated in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and it is there that the 
central tradition developed. In the out- 
lying districts of Europe, e.g., in Wales, 
Scotland and Sweden, at the confines 
of the sea, or in Wittenberg and 
Bohemia, at the very borders of Medi- 
terranean culture, the Christian faith 
then appeared in quite new and un- 
expected guises. As the living tradition 
had not sufficient strength to penetrate 
quite to this distance, it was replaced 
by fanciful ideas which claimed to go 
back directly to the “original gospel,” 
and which represented the battered 
remains of a mighty tradition as the 
“only pure” doctrine. 


A similar state of affairs can be dis- 
cerned in “Buddhism,” which origi- 
nated in the North of India. It is there- 
abouts that its central tradition took 
shape, and it is near there, in Tibet, 
that it has been best preserved. This 
is the madhyadesha, the “middle region,” 
where, if we believe the Astasahasrika 
(xvii. 336), a Bodhisattva likes to be re- 
born, because it is in the centre of things. 
But when in the course of its expan- 
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sion Buddhism spread to the pratyante- 
janapada, to the border regizns, there, 
at the confines of the sea, in Ceylon 
and Japan, its mentality became not 
unakin to that of the Protestents in the 
outlying districts of Europe In fact, 
Cevlonese Theravada and Japenese Zen 
both reject the living tradition of Bud- 
dhism, the latter in the neme of a 
“direct transmissicn outside the Scrip- 
tures,” the former in the neme of a 
Pali Canon which alone is elleged to 
preserve the original “Buddha-word.” 


As vehicles o? spiritual at-ainment, 
the central and the peripheral tradition 
of Buddhism are both equally effective. 
Holiness, gentle calm and sererity, wis- 
dom and piety, are not the monopoly 
of one school, and in this all-important 
sphere of religious virtue neither side 
has a perceptible advantage «ver the 
other. It is only when we consider the 
relatively trifling accomplishrent of 
writing a “history of Buddhism” that 
the central, universalist, interpretation 
of the Dharma possesses an unques- 
tionable superiorizy. For it is as good 
as impossible to write the history of 
a religion on sectarian lines. Among 
Christians, such & “history” will con- 
sist of three phas2s: First the =riginal 
gospel, soon neglected; then a long 
period of darkness; then a rediscovery 
of the original gospel by some tnlikely 
individual in some ottlying place at the 
very edge of the civilized wort. For 
the Theravadins iz will run like this: 
The original gospe, spoken in Fali (1) 
by the Buddha, taxen to Ceylon about 
250B.c, then fcrgotten ever where 
else, and preserved alone by vrtuous 
Ceylonese and those others who <eceiv- 
ed it from them. How this remiads us 
of Calvinism, with its few child-en of 
the light, and its vast “mass of perdi- 
tion”! 


The exclusive sectarian method must 
reduce the history of Buddhisn to 
that of one little sect. The remaining 
sects fall by the wayside, or are men- 
tioned only for the enormity of their 
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deviations. By contrast the inclusive 
method would count as “Buddhists” all 
those who claim to be followers of the 
Dharma. This inclusive method was 
practised in Tibet, for instance by 
Buston in the thirteenth century, and, 
with a wider geographical horizon, the 
author has worked on the same lires. 
Tt appears to be the only way in which 
a balanced Buddhist history can be 
written. 


Now as to our second question: Con- 
fronted with dozens and dozens of cen- 
flicting schools, the historian cannot 
avoid regarding some of these as more, 
others as less significant. Sangharakshita 
believes that the Buddhist doctrine 
reached its greatest maturity in the 
Mahayana. He is not alone in this con- 
viction, which is shared by Murti, 
Conze and Lamotte, to mention only 
the most recent authors. 


But is this emphasis on the Mahayana 
not a departure from the impartiality 
waich the historian ought to observe? 
Is it not merely a way of taking sides 
in the interminable sectarian squabbles 
which, in fulfilment of ancient prophe- 
cies, threaten to tear apart the Buddhist 
community, 2,500 years after the Lord 
Buddha’s Nirvana? To have avoided 
these pitfalls is perhaps the most note- 
worthy of the Bhikshu’s achievements 
Like the sages of old he manages ic 
hold to his views without excluding or 
rejecting those of others. His attitude 
to the manifold formulations of the 
Dharma is throughout guided by “the 
simile of the tree,” and I can do no 
better than quote his own words:— 


It may be said that the Buddha’s tran- 
scendental realization is the root, His Original 
Doccrine...the trunk, the distinctive Maha- 
yana doctrines the branches, and the schools 
and sub-schools of the Mahayana the flowers. 
Now the function of flowers, however beauti- 
ful, 1s to produce fruit ...The Bodhisattva 
Idea? is the perfectly ripened fruit of the 
whole vast tree of Buddhism. (p 432) 


Nothing could be less contentious. 
Without hesitation, without any reser- 
vation whatever, I recommend Sangha- 
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_takshita’s book as the best survey of 
Buddhism we possess at present. The 
light of the Dharma continues to shine 
even in the spiritual darkness which 
has overtaken the present age. An effort 
to ascertain its true meaning is not 
wasted if we want to lead serene and 
meaningful lives. As a first zuide to 


Education in New India. By Hy- 
mayun Karm. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. x+212 pp. 1956. 
21s.) 


Humayun Kabir is one of the band 
of highly gifted and devoted adminis- 
trators who are shaping the destiny of 
modern India. He was for several years 
Educational Adviser to the Government 
and Chairman of the University Grants 
Commission; under his general gui- 
dance immense progress was made far 
more quickly than anyone would have 
thought possible ten years ago. He is 
also a gifted scholar who has enriched 
our understanding by his writings. In 
a word, he combines in himself the 
qualities of the administrator and of the 
thinker. 


In this new book he presents a crit- 
ical and interpretative evaluation of 
what is happening in India now, in the 
field of education. He has gathered 
together and largely rewritten nine 
essays and articles which appeared in 
various journals between 1953 and 
1955. He discusses the theory and prac- 
tice of Basic Education, the reconstruc- 
tion of secondary education and the 
function of the Universities. In addi- 
tion, he considers a number of general 
problems, such as the position of 
English, the concept of social education, 
the causes of indiscipline among univer- 
sity students, and the role of educa- 
tion in modern societies. 


The faults and shortcomings in Indian 
education are well known tc all, and 
they are clearly described by Humayun 
Kabir: the tendency to copy and only 
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it we cannot do better than study 
Sangharakshita’s sober and reverent 
survey of a tradition which, in its sur- 
prisingly diverse manifestations, has 
given peace to many millions, and 
which has rot yet lost all power to stir 
the hearts of men. 


Epwargp CONZE 


later to adept institutions and methods 
not necessarily relevant to India, like 
the English university; the reliance on 
a foreign medium of instruction, En- 
glish; the slow development of technical 
and scient-fic education; the frantic 
concern with examination success. 
Above all, a tradition of teaching which 
lays too ‘much ri a upon formal 
book learning:— 


Even in the case of chitdren it became more 
and more an exercise of the memory than a 
development >f intellect, emotions and charac- 
ter. Overmuca concern with books tended to 
divorce education from the realities of Indian 
life It often drew the child away from his 
social and <c.ltural milieu and encouraged in 
him a distasce, if not contempt, for manual 
labour 


Dr. Kakir sees Basic Education as 
the most important of all devices for 
correcting this bias, and he thinks of 
it as one of Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest 
contributions. Yet his admiration is not 
uncritical. He accepts the principle of 
“the correlation of intellectual subjects 
with the environment through the 
medium of a craft,” but warns that it 
has its limitations. When applied indis- 
criminately, by teachers who are igno- 
rant of science and who are themselves 
not very good craftsmen, able to insist 
upon high standards of competence, it 
may lead to absurdities. And one might 
add that it is yet far from certain that 
Basic Eduzation will suffice or be suit- 
able as a preparation for the massive 
industrialization and modernization 
which alone can bring material pros- 
perity to the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the Indian subcontinent. 


. 
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The discussion on the position of 
English studies is equally cogent and 
fascinating in ics interest. The dilemma 
is clear. There are powerful seasons for 
teaching in the ~ernacular languages at 
all levels—but here are so many of 
these languages zhat this woud lead to 
a deepening of zieavages and a weaken- 
ing of national unity. Besides, none of 
the languages of India has yez attained 
the position of nglish as a medium for 
scientific and technical communication. 
Thus, to abanccn it, especially at the 
University, woud raise a carrier to 
knowledge and hamper necessary 
modernization. In Dr. Kabirs opinicn, 
the study of English should rot begin 
below the secondary level, anc it should 
be taught only as a functi&nal tool, 
limiting the study of literacure to a 
minimum. 

There is no room here to cscuss the 
remaining chapters. It must suffice to 
say that all of them are profoundly 
interesting anc compelling in their 


clarity, cogency and objectivity. One 
hopes that Dr. Kabir will one day feel 
tempted to produce a sequel in which 
he considers other fundamenta] issues 
of policy—problems of finance and ad- 
ministration, of the selection and train- 
ing of teachers, of scientific and techni- 
cal education. And, on that occasion, 
may he turn again to the crucial ques- 
tion of the methods by which a true 
Indian University tradition, combining 
the best. of East and West, can be en- 
couraged to grow and develop. Dr. 
Kabir has now left administration to 
devote himself to the reform of Indian 
education through politics. He has 
entered Parliament and many of his 
admirers see in him the future Minister 
of Education. Should this be a correct 
prognosis he will certainly bring even 
more vigour and freshness to the tre- 
mendous effort India is making in that 
vital area of her national life. 


J. A. Lauwerys 





Hypnotism arc Crime. By HEINZ E. 
HAMMERSCHLAG. Translated from the 
German, with a Foreword, by JoHN 
CoHEN. (Rider and Company, London. 
148 pp. 1956. 13.. 6d.) 


Many people are tempted tc trust the 
easy generalizations often maje about 
hypnotism, e.g., that it has na harmful 
effects, and that one cannot be hyp- 
notized into dong anything against 
one’s own moral code. The cases given 
by Dr. Hammerschlag ref:te such 
dangerous propositions. The depth of 
the hypnosis d2:ermines whzther the 
moral faculty can be by-passed, while 
suggestions can also build uz a false 
appeal to the mcral aspect itself, and so 
lead to the crime. The most recent case 
given is that re>orded exhaustively by 
the late Dr. Ludwig Mayer, œŒ Heidel- 
berg, in the 1920's. It incladed vile 


sexual abuse of the victim and incite- 
ment to murder and to suicide; and the 
hypnotizer received ten years’ imprison- 
ment, his accomplice four years’. Dr. 
Hammerschlag also warns strongly 
against stage hypnotism, giving, from 
his own observation, cases of injurious 
consequences from such “acts.” Another 
important chapter deals with the use of 
hypnosis and narco-hypnosis for cbtain- 
ing “confessions” from political scape- 
goats. 


It is based on the “art” of the mos mas- 
sive suggestion, for which one creates a suit- 
able soil by so exhausting the accused till 
his consciousness is excluded and then ham- 
mering into him the desired content. (p. 58) 


This is a book that needs to be read 
by everyone. 


W. E. W. 
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Ckaracter and Conduct. By MUKUL- 
BHAI KALARTHI. Translated from the 
original Gujarati by GURDIAL MALLIK. 
(Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmeda- 
bad. 48 pp. 1956. 37 naye paise) 


This book is both interesting and use- 
ful: The short narratives cover a wide 
1ange of subjects to illustrate what 
character and conduct are. The narra- 
tives and anecdotes are not imaginary 
but from the lives of great men of most 
countries, and therefore should be all 
the more useful to the young, for whom 


Nawa-t-Wagt. By NIZAMUDDIN S. 
Gorexar. (Writers Emporium Limited, 
Bombay 1. 104 pp. 1956. Rs. 2.00) 


Nawa-i-Waqt embodies critical and 
biographical articles written ir Urdu by 
the author on various occasions. Some 
of these articles were also read before 
learned societies. 


The articles written on various promi- 
nent Urdu writers and poets. and 
published in book form for the first 
time, for several reasons deserve our 


Gurjararasavali, Edited by B. K. 
THakore, M. D. Desar and M. C. 
Mont. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, xvi+-374 pp. 1956. Rs. 18.00) 


This is a collection of six interesting 
poems in Old Gujarati, composed by 
six different authors and representing 
different forms of composition like the 
ballad (Rasa, Phagu), the narrative 
(Kavitta), the prayer (Vinati), the 
religious poem (Caupai) and the eulogy 
(Pavadau). The earliest of these is 
dated 1354 A.n. and the latest 1428 A.D. 


Though the authors are all Jains, the 
first two poems derive their motif from 
the Mahabharata; the Pancapandava- 
caritarasu thus describes the marriage 
of King Shantanu with Ganga, the 
birth of Gangeya (Bhishma), the 
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they are primarily intended. These ex- 
amples reveal that true character and 
conduct are not confined to any one na- 
tion or ccmmunity, and that the lives 
of men of integrity and character are 
inspiring wnerever they may be lived. 


The English translation is simple and 
lucid. This booklet should prove a help- 
ful addition to books from which chil- 
dren may learn about the lives of men 
who have edorned the pages of history. 


J.V. 


attention. They show the wide interests 
and knowledge of the author and his 
critical ability. 

All the articles are written in a 
scholarly Eut pleasing style. The author 
has also given ample quotations from 
the poets to authenticate his point of 
view. Professor Gorekar deserves all 
praise and encouragement for contribut- 
ing a very useful volume to critical 
literature in Urdu, which is by no 
means profuse, 


A. Q. Sarwart 


divorce of Shantanu and the lonely life 
led by hirn for twenty-four years there- 
after; and the Virataparva is none other 
than a description of the life spent in- 
cognito by the Pandavas at the court 
of King Virata during the thirteenth 
year of their exile and the revelation 
of their identity at the end of the 
period. 


The remaining poems are distinctive- 
ly Jain in theme. The ballad Nem#- 
nathaphagu thus narrates the story of 
the love between Neminatha, the 
twenty-second Jain Tirthankara, and 
Rajimati Marriage did not follow only 
because the bridegroom was appalled 
at the sizht of numerous animals mas- 
sacred icr the marriage-feast. The next 
poem, the Arbudacalavinati, appears to 
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be composed in adoration of the Tir- 
thankaras Neniratha and Rishabha- 
deva. The Cthumgaticaupei, which 
comes next, is didactic and describes 
tne four painful states of a Soul, ac- 
cording to the Jaina doctrine, in its 
numerous births. And the last poem, 
the Vidyavilascpevadau, is a heroic 
poem eulogizing the life and exploits of 
Vidyavilasa, a legendary hero. 


All these poems should be of great 


Methods of Mental Preyer. By 
CARDINAL Lercaro. (Burns Ozies, Ltd., 
London. xii+303 pp. 1957. 30s.) 


It is a weakness of Protestartism that 
it leaves the cultivation of the spiritual 
lifs very largely to chance, in -he belief 
that by so doing it is relyinz on the 
grace of God. But why shovld it be 
supposed that the God who works by 
order and measure in nature should 
do otherwise in the realm of tke spirit? 
Roman Catholicism has its tecaniques, 
often psychologically most scund, its 
manuals of devotion and its experi- 
enced directors. It knows of the three 
steps on the ladder of prayer that leads 
to God. The lowest rung is dscursive 
prayer, that which is practisec by the 
beginner and for waich aids are indis- 
pensable. The second is affective prayer, 
when one who hes passed through the 
preliminary train:ng goes out to God 
in love. The third is the prayer of sim- 
plicity, when effort is lost in cortempla- 
tion and the adoring soul surrenders 
itself without reserve to God. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of 3ologna 
has written this biok as at once a his- 
torical survey anc a call to prayer in 
our own day. He traces the cevelop- 
ment of methods of prayer up to the 
sixteenth century, and brings us to 
Morserrat, where, among the pilgrims 
who visited the shrine and mestered 
the exercises taugh: there, we meet with 
Ignatius Loyola, from whom tL: first 
“school” derives. In all, six principal 


value to students of Apabhramsha in 
general and Old Gujarati and Raja- 
sthani in particular. The Introduction, 
Glossary and Notes accompanying the 
poems are intended to aid in this direc- 
tion. The disagreement noticed some- 
times (pp. 284, 364, etc.) between 
these aids is probably the result of 
different authorship. 


H. G. NARAHARI 


and several subsidiary methods of 
prayer are set out and illustrated in 
helpful fashion. A synthesis of these 
methods is then suggested as a guide 
for the devotional life, in the first in- 
stance, of priest and monk, but also for 
the layman who is bent on reaching 
the highest. Affective prayer and the 
prayer of simplicity do not call for 
such extensive treatment, and a chapter 
is devoted to that form of prayer that 
does not require set periods but cen be 
interwoven into all the business of the 
day. 

It would be of interest to have the 
comments on such a book of one fa- 
miliar with the discipline of one of the 
non-Christian religions. Here, as in 
Hinduism and Buddhism, a large place 
is given to meditation; the truth must 
be apprehended intellectually and dwelt 
upon till it sinks into the self and be- 
comes a permanent part of it. Yet 
discipline is never a chain; it is always 
an instrument of freedom. Even so 
military a system as that of Loyola is 
not a rigid one, but may be modified 
to suit the needs and the state of growth 
of individuals. The author is certainly 
right when he alleges that most of us 
live on “a broad plain of mediocrity” 
(p. 286); alas, many of us are content 
that it should be sc. For those who are 
prepared to set their face to the hills, 
this book will provide, not information 
only, but guidance also. 


E. L. ALLEN 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


{The contrast between the gloom of some of the plays he wrote about last month and 
the attitude of the “dynamic and buoyant’’ writers he describes in these “leaves ’’ draws 
Shri Baldoon Dhingra into a prcfoundly interesting line of thought regarding soctety and 
literature ın our day. Our readers will surely sympathize with the wistful, yet brave, answer 
he finds in the words of the late saintly and heroic Frenchwoman, Simone Weil.—Eb. ] 


It was immensely refreshing to meet 
Thornton Wilder, who was en route to 
Brussels for the première in tne Théa- 
tre des Nations of his new play, and 
it was equally a breath of fresh air to 
talk to the distinguished novelist, Ruth 
Stephan. Both these American writers 
are dynamic and buoyant. Wilder lives 
and moves among human beings, and 
has only pity for such effusions as 
Samuel Beckett perpetrates. He said 
he would simply walk out of plays like 
Waiting for Godot or Fin de Partie, 
worlds of utter hopelessness. Ruth 
Stephan, author of the prize-winning 
novel, The Flight, a life of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, is a writer of 
historical fiction. Both writers have 
taken historical subjects; and while 
their methods are vastly diffarent both 
have one thing in common: they write 
an inward story, even though all highly 
dramatic outward events are set forth 
with absolute accuracy. 


This writing is a far cry from 
Camus’s The Fall, which brings to a 
head the “falling sickness” from which 
so much contemporary writing suffers. 
So much of this writing is desk-chair 
writing, conceived with the apparatus 
of thought and delivered with high 
technique. It is cold and unsympathetic. 
which brings to mind Victor Hugo’s 
advice to writers:— 

One must fill oneself with human science 
Above all, and in spite of all, be a man. Do 
not fear to charge yourself w-th humanity. 
Ballast your mind with reality and then 


throw yourself into the sea. The sea is inspi- 
ration. 


That is what is wrong with dehuman- 
ized writing. It lacks inspiration because 
it is so utterly self-centred. A writer 
who wishes merely to express himself 


is on the wrong track: his aim should 
be to express beyond himself. This 
method approaches the mystic or the 
Aryan path. 


“Modern” man today takes life sit- 
ting down, and a culture of sitting 
supersedes a culture of the hand and 
the head. The trouble in all this is social, 
and the answer will be social. These 
vast extensions of communications, 
power anc organization make no ad- 
justment to the human community. 
They have ignored the little places. 
They have forgotten the small groups, 
the old familiar faces, in which people 
live as persons and come to know each 
other weli. The intimate and organic 
function of the village or the family 
or the friendly neighbourhood is sup- 
planted ircreasingly by massive organi- 
zations in which men live as fragments 
and serve as anonymous functionaries in 
a great machine. The average man has 
seen many people today, yet how many 
does he know? 


We meet, we pass, 

We pause and turn again; 
A moment stay, 

Then blindly journey on. 


Something we know of many, 
Much of none; 

Tae secret self 

In them, in us, unwon. 


To be able to plumb the secret self 
is no simple matter, no recipe to be 
had for the asking. And a superficial 
acquaintance with a thousand people 
is as evanescent as clouds, as fleeting 
as ripples on the lake. 


With how many people does a man 
have a continuing and many-sided re- 
lationship? How many are the whole 
beings in his experience, and he in turn 
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in theirs? The answer is: few or none. 
Still, the moral responsibility and artis- 
tic integrity of human bemgs have 
their only sources in that kind oi 
relationship. Art is the fullness of living. 


Thus the answer to th= modern 
problem of the writer is social. Until 
the written car be reorientei towards 
the human community, life will be 
enjoyed only sy proxy. Unless our 
interests are directed less to-rards the 
masses and are focused more in little 
groups, in community living and the 
like, among people who know each other 
well, the future of the arts wil become 
clouded, if they are not altogether fos- 
silized. 


In a technological civilizatcon there 
are few who still work by band and 
in their own time, while ie vast 
majority must work as the machine 
decides. In the past there was an art 
for the élite and a popular art, but they 
were both produced in the same kind 
of way. It is not surprising at all that 
the gap between highbrow and popular 
art becomes increasingly wider. Modern 
art is often criticized for being private 
and introspective, but such chazacteris- 
tics are bound to appear when žhe way 
in which the artist works is, 1 com- 
parison with the way in which most 
of his neighbours work, most peculiar. 


But it is not the modern artist alone 
who is affected by a technologicel civili- 
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zation. How are industrial workers and 
civil servants affected? It is well-nigh 
impossible to work on a production 
line without depersonalizing oneself. If 
tractors and refrigerators can only be 
produced in this way, then what can be 
done? After how much time does de- 
personalization set in? Is there some- 
thing of the machine that is incompati- 
ble with refrigerators and the like? Are 
the efforts of their producers nullified 
by the way in which movies and news- 
papers are produced? Or, for the mat- 
ter of that, the way an organization is 
run? Posters, whether they preach 
brotherhood or advertise a toothpaste, 
are all putting the effect on the same 
level. When this sort of levelling hap- 
pens, what can be done? Simone Weil 
has an answer:— 


To make an inventory or criticism of our 
civilisation—what does that mean? To try to 
expose in precise terms the trap which has 
made man the slave of his own inventions. 
How has unconsciousness infiltrated itself into 
methodica] thought and action? To escape 
by a return to the primitive state is a lazy 
solution We have to rediscover the original 
pect between the spirit and the world in this 
very civilisation of which we form a part. 
But it is a task waich is beyond our power 
or account of the shortness of life and the 
impossibility of collaboration and succession 
That is no reason for not undertaking it. The 
situation of all of us is comparable to that 
of Socrates when he was awaiting death in 
his prison and began to learn to play the 
lyre. At any rate we shall have lived. 


BALDOON DHINGRA 
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SCIENCE AND 


The Second World War is “ess than 
twelve years behind us, but every now 
and again the world grows restless and 
peace is ever being threatened, now in 
Egypt, now in Indonesia, now in Jordan, 
while fear of the demonstrated devasta- 
tion wrought by atomic weapons over- 
shadows in many minds the potential be- 
neficence of radioactivity applied to 
constructive ends. Happily India’s in- 
fluence, through her Prime Minister, 
has been consistently exerted on the 
side of peace, but we are all still in 
search of a suitable remedy for the 
existing unhappy state of affairs and 
some progress has been made in this 
direction. The urge for peace is strong- 
est when men are at war, as during 
the two World Wars. But when hostil- 
ities cease, the urge becomes gradually 
less pronounced with the passage of 
time. 

Let us consider briefly, at the outset, 
the history of the movements for main- 
taining World Peace in recent years. 


The League of Nations arose out of 
the agony of World War I (1914-18). 
At the very outbreak of the war, Sir 
Edward Grey voiced the belief, that 
the only way out was the formation of 
a League of Nations. Mr. Asquith as 
the Prime Minister repeated this again 
and again. It was taken up by the 
Americans and the neutrals. President 
Wilson became the mouthpiece of this 
movement, so much so that a League 
Was put in the forefront of the Allies’ 
war aims. 


The League, which was established 
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in 1919, was an attempt to build on the 
tendencies which prevailed, to organize 
peace and to give forma] expression to 
the interdependence of modern nations. 
Some steps had been taken before the 
First World War to have some machin- 
ery for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, such as the Concert of Europe, 
the Hague Conferences and the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, etc. 


Tn essence, the League of Nations 
was an Association of States that had 
signed a Treaty, the Covenant pledg- 
ing them to settle disputes peacefully 
and co-operate in matters of inter- 
national concern. 


I neec not go into its history any 
further. Suffice it to say, that it tried 
to do useful work during the time it 
lasted. About twenty vears after the 
League was formed, another World War 
broke out, in 1939; a war of a greater 
magnitude than the first, from the 
consequences of which we have not yet 
fully recovered. 


One of the bodies set up by the 
League of Nations was its Health Sec- 
tion, which, I am glad to say, was more 
successful in its achievements than the 
League itself, and is justifiably regarded 
as the precursor of the World Health 
Organization, which exists today as an 
organ of the United Nations. 


The United Nations came into being 
during the Second World War. On the 
14th of August 1941 President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill is- 
sued a joint statement known as the 
Atlantic Charter, which envisaged a 
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peace affording to all peopEs security 
from aggression, freedom to choose their 
own government, access to the trade 
and raw materials of the work], freedom 
of the seas, improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and sccial secur- 
ity and freedom from fear and want. 
This was followed by the Declaratioa 
by the United Nations on he Ist of 
January 1942, the Moscow Declaration 
on the 30th of October 1943, the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals ~“Washing- 
ton, D.C.) in the summer aad fall of 
1944, the Crimea Conference held at 
Yalta in February 1945, anc the San 
Francisco Conference, which was held 
from the 25th of April to th= 26th of 
June 1945. It was at-this Conference 
that the Charter was unanimously ap- 
proved and signed by all the participat- 
ing governments. It was also there that 
a preparatory commission was estab- 
lished, which drew up detaied plans 
for the functioning of the principal 
organs of the United Nations. Sub- 
sequently, the General Assembly met 
for the first time in London on the 10th 
of January 1946, so that it is now about 
eleven and a half years that ths organi- 
zation has been functioning. 


The United Nations Organization has 

four purposes:— 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security. 

2. To develop friendy relations among na- 
tions, based on respect for the equal 
rights and self-determination o? peoples. 

3. To co-operate in solving international 
problems of an economic, socia, cultural 
or humanitarian character anc in pro- 
moting respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedom for all. 

4. To be a centre for harmonizing the ac- 
tions of nations in attaining these com- 
mon ends. 


The Charter of the United Nations 
was framed because the people- of the 
United Nations were determined:— 

1 To save succeeding nations f-om the 

scourge of war. 


2. To reaffirm faith in basic humen rights 
and in the equal rights of men and 
women of all nations. 
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3 To establish conditions unde: which 
justice and respect for treaty obligations 
could be maintained 


4. To promote better standards of living 
and for these ends to practise tolerance 
and Jive in peace with one another; to 
unite their strength to ensure thet armed 
force is used only in the common inter- 
est; and to employ international machi- 
nery for promoting the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples. 


The United Nations Organization has 
a number of Specialized Agencies. I 
shall refer only to two of them, namely: 
(a) The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), (b) The World Health 
Organization (WHO). : 


The aims of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization are two: (a) It is inter- 
national and has to serve the ends and 
objects of the United Nations. (b) It 
must foster and promote all aspects of 
education, science and culture. 


It is laid down in the Preamble to 
its Constitution that “since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed.” Ignorance of one an- 
other’s ways and lives has been a com- 
mon cause throughout the history of 
mankind of the suspicion and mistrust 
among the peoples of the world through 
which their differences have all too 
often broken out in war. The wide 
diffusion of culture and the education 
of humanity for justice, liberty and 
peace are indispensable to the dignity 
of man and constitute a sacred duty, 
which all nations must fulfil in a spirit 
of mutual assistance and concern. 


A peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of 
governments would be inadequate, since 
it could not secure the unanimous last- 
ing and sincere support of the peoples 
of the world. Peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fatl, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind. Thus the Unesco was creat- 
ed for the purpose of advancing, 
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through the educational and scientific 
and cultural relations of the peoples 
of the world, the objectives of inter- 
national peace and of the common wel- 
fare of mankind, for which the United 
Nations Organization was estzblished. 


The Unesco has a wide programme 
of work, which includes reconstruction, 
communications, education, cultural in- 
terchange, human and social relations 
and natural science, and it has a good 
record of work to its credit. 


“The attainment by all peoples of 
the highest possible level of health” 
is the purpose for which the World 
Health Organization was created as a 
part of the U.N.O. Some of the func- 
tions of the W.H.O. are:— 

(a) To act as the co-ordinating authority 

on international health work 


(b) To stimulate and advance work to 
eradicate epidemic, endemic and other 
diseases. 

(c) To promote the improvement. of autri- 
tion, housing, sanitation, recreation, 
economic or working conditions and 
other aspects of environmental hygiene. 


(d) To promote maternal and child health 
and welfare. 


(e) To promote research in the field of 

health. 

By promoting all measures for the 
improvement of health, the W.H.O., as 
well as the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
(U.N.LC.E.F.), is making a great con- 
tribution to World Peace. There is 
world-wide co-operation in this field; 
more so here than in any other activity 
of the U.N.O. This is very gratifying. 


To abolish war altogether is not im- 
possible. This is all the more important, 
as war today is a greater menace than 
it was in the past. It is likely to be 
a still greater menace in the future. 
According to Bertrand Russell, there are 
three sorts of obstacles to its abolition, 
namely: political, economic and psy- 
chological. These obstacles cannot be 
removed quickly. There is need for 
a single supreme world government, 
which will impose its will on any 
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national state or combination of states. 
Economic conditions include economic 
and social justice among nations as 
among individuals. To get over cer- 
tain psychological obstacles and remove 
all racial hatred and prejudices it is 
necessary to introduce a fresh human- 
istic spirit in education. Special stress 
is needed on the training of character. 
Bias and credulity are characteristics 
which are very useful to the war-mon- 
ger. It will be necessary in their place to 
develop a spirit of impartiality and a 
measure of scepticism. A scientific habit 
of mind should be cultivated and a 
judicial power of weighing evidence. If 
peace is to be preserved, mankind must 
learn not to be divided into hostile 
camps by opposing irrational fanati- 
cisms. History has become the hand- 
maid of patriotism, patriotism often of 
the most aggressive type. To correct 
this, the sense of justice must be culti- 
vated from the nursery onwards. 


We must all make a determined at- 
tempt to maintain permanent peace in 
the world. 


Organized and cumulative knowl- 
edge, based on observation and experi- 
ment, which we call “Science,” is the 
one great feature of modern times. Al- 
though still in its infancy, it has revo- 
lutionized man’s way of life and his 
attitude to the universe. Moreover the 
rate of caange is increasing and the 
next fifty years will probably see chang- 
es far outstripping even what has been 
done during the last 200 years. The 
main effect of the application of science 
has been to shrink the globe to a frac- 
tion of its former girth by the invention 
of the radio, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the railway, the steamship, the 
aeroplane and cheap printing. An- 
other effect is that mankind is cultural- 
ly and economically becoming one in- 
terdependent society, in which injuries 
done to one member have repercus- 
sions which are felt more or less severe- 
ly by all the rest. The material basis 
of our civilization has been growing 
and altering more quickly than the 
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habits or beliefs of long Sanding, so 
that the latter have not adepted them- 
selves properly to the chansing condi- 
tions. The grow-h of scien-2 has also 
led to great industrial d-+velopment. 
Further, I cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly that scientific research i primarily 
meant to discover the trutt by objec- 
tive methods. 


All scientific knowledge should be 
employed for the good and welfare of 
humanity and not for its destruction. 
The use of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, poison gas and disea:e germs in 
warfare is ethically wrong and should 
be forbidden. India is raisins her voice 
in this matter with promising results. 


On August 52h, 1956, it was announc- 
ed in the press by Dr. H. `. Bhabha, 
Chairman of tae Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, that India had started produc. 
ing atomic energy and tha: the first 
atomic reactor, waich was al- the first 
in Asia, had gane into operatton on the 
afternoon of the 4th of Argust 1956 
at Trombay. This is indeed a matter on 
which Dr. Bhasha and his eathusiastic 
band of workers deserve cur hearty 
congratulations. The atomc energy 
produced here will ultimately be used 
for making radioactive isotopes for re- 
search in agriculture, indistry and 
medicine. It will be used for peaceful 
purposes and not ‘or war, and thus 
India, I am glad to say, has set a very 
fine example tc the rest of the world 
in this respect. 


Scientists are interested primarily, as 
I have just said, in the discovery of 
truth. The responsibility for applying 
scientific discoveries for war purposes 
does not rest with the scientSts alone. 
It was scientists, no: the norscientific 
men, who protested against tze use of 
the atom bomb on Hirosima and 
Nagasaki. It is the scientists who, by 
virtue of their technical k=owledge, 
know the harmiul eZects of -heir dis- 
coveries. I feel that they skould not 
rest content merely with the discovery 
of truth. They can and shculd play 
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an important part in deciding how their 
discoveries should be incorporated in 
the social life of the people. In the 
final analysis, it is the moral forces 
which will control the harmful applica- 
tion of these discoveries. 


There are today hopeful signs. The 
agitation against the testing of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs has been growing 
in intensity and extent. And the report 
came in the first part of last April from 
West Germany that fifteen leading 
atomic scientists, among them the No- 
bel Laureate Werner Carl Heisenberg, 
had signed a declaration issued by the 
Max Planck Institute, of which they 
were members, to the effect that a 
small country like theirs could at 
present best protect itself and serve 
world peace by renouncing the posses- 
sion of all kinds of atomic weapons. 
They were quoted as stating that, 
while they were not politicians they 
felt responsible tor the possible conse- 
quences of their scientific work and that 
they were not prepared to take part in 
any way in the production, testing or 
operation of atomic weapons. Some East 
German scientists were shortly after- 
ward reported to have endorsed their 
stand. These reports are very encourag- 
ing and one must hope that the example 
set will spread. 


According to H. G. Wells, there 
are three episodes in human history 
which are the most important in the 
evelopment of the human race and its 
civilization, namely: — 

1. The awakening of free thought in man- 

kind by the Ionian . Greeks, 

2. The awakening of the free conscience of 
mankind by the Hebrew prophets. 

3. The awakening of the sense of solidarity 
in mankind by the political and social 
changes of recent times. 

To these he adds a fourth as a co- 
efficient, as an essential condition for 
future progress, namely, the need for 
the self-discipline of each and every 
individual and nation in the feeling of 
social obligation and for good manners, 
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so that the above three forces may 
operate for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. I believe that, in 
bringing about this self-discipline of 
individuals and nations, modern medi- 
cine has played a great part as a tre- 
mendous social force by minimizing 
the enormous havoc wrough: by dis- 
ease and by improving the health and 
consequently the social and economic 
conditions of the people. This gives 
us faith in our profession and should 
make us look to the future with courage 
and confidence. 


As a medical man may I say that 
Medicine is a wholesome blend of 
Science and the Humanities end in that 
respect differs from pure science? We 
in the medical profession have been 
guided in our conduct and practice by 
certain universal ethical principles, 
which have been handed down to us 
from the past. Those ethical principles 
should also guide all scientists. The 
Oath of Hippocrates has been known 
to all medical men and women all the 
world over for centuries. The author 
of this Oath, Hippocrates, was a Greek 
physician who was born in the little 
island of Cos off the Coast of Asia 
Minor in 460B.c. He died probably 
in 355 3.c. His Oath contains a noble 
code of ethics, in which the student 
is shown the dignity and responsibility 
of his calling; and there are urged upon 
him the duties of respect for his teach- 
er and his school, of seeking above all 
the benefit of his patient and of taking 
no mean advantage of his position as 
medical adviser. 


Speaking at the Indian Institute of 
World Culture, Bangalore, on World 
Peace Day last year, I ventured to sug- 
gest a modification of the Hippocratic 
Oath for scientists, trusting that it 
would guide them to divert their efforts 
to such pursuits as are beneficial to the 
human race. For what is the use of 
science, if it destroys mankind? 


I suggest for the scientist the follow- 
ing Oath:— 


I swear by all that is Holy and Sacred, that 
according to my ability and judgment, 1 will 
keep this Oath and this stipulation; to reckon 
hım who taught me this science equally dear 
to me as my parents, to share my substance 
with him and releve his necessities if required; 
to look upon his offspring as equal-to my 
own brothers and to teach them this Science 
it they shall wish to learn it, and that by pre- 
cept, lecture and every mode of instruction I 
will impart a knowledge of this science to my 
own sons and those of my teachers and to dis- 
ciples bourd by a stipulation and an Oath to 
obedience to this Law of Science, but to none 
other. I will follow that system of regimen, 
which according to my ability and judgment 
I consider to be for the benefit of humanity 
and abstain from whatever is injurious and 
harmful. I will always seek the truth and 
will try to grow in knowledge. I will devote 
myself to my science even at the risk of my 
life. With purity and with holiness I will 
pass my life and practise my scientific knowl- 
edge in a manner that will be for the good 
of all mankind, believing that where there is 
a love of man there is also Jove of this knowl- 
edge While I continue to keep this Oath 
unviolated, may it be granted to me to enjoy 
life and learn and practise this Science for 
all time. But should I trespass and violate this 
Oath, may the reverse be my lot. 

And now may I repeat the statement 
made in July 1955 jointly by Albert 
Einstein, Percy W. Bridgman, Leopold 
Infeld, Hermann J. Muller, Cecil F. 
Powell, Joseph Rotblat, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Hid2ki Yukawa and Jean Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie, all world-renowned scien- 
tists and humanists, who had clearly 
stated the problem facing humanity 
today? 

Here tben is the problem which we present 
to you, stark and dreadful and inescapable: 
shall we put an end to the human race or 
shall menkind renounce war? People will not 
face this alternative, because it is so difficult 
to abolish war. 

There lies before us, if we choose, con- 
tinual progress in happiness, knowledge and 
wisdom. Shall we instead choose death 
because we cannot forget our quarrels? We 
appeal, as human beings, to human beings; 
rememte- your humanity, and forget the rest 
If you can do so, the way lies open to a 
new paradise; if you cannot, there lies before 
you the risk of universal death. 

-It is high time that something was 
done about this matter. The real an- 
swer is education, especially university 
education. The unversity is the chief 
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agency in mob/lizing the cultural re- 
sources of the nation for the paramount 
purpose of natioaal expansion and prog- 
ress as well as the promotion of World 
Peace. In university education, it is 
essential to lay stress on international- 
ism. The new ncte to be struck is that 
of international amity and concord. 
The marvellous creation of Eabindra- 
nath Tagore’s brain, Visvabharati at 
Shanti Niketan, at once Incian and 
universal as its name shows, hes placed 
India in the forefront in this movement 
of international universities. 


The apostles cf amity and concord 
are the youth of <oday, in whore hands 
the future of this world rests. They 
are the custodians of World Frace. If 
only they knew how great are their 
potential power and responsibility in 
this sphere! The greatest asset cf youth 
is its optimism, its perennial spring of 
joy and spirit of adventure. It is the 
youth, with their fresh outlook on the 
affairs of the world, who can find a 
satisfactory soluticn, where the former 
custodians of the world have so far 
failed. I, therefore, nake a special appeal 
to the youth in my country that they 
should be inspired by a wide outlook, 
so that they may cherish profourd love 
not only for their own Motherland but 
for all mankind and ignore all differ- 
ences of race, language, creed or colour. 


In conclusion, I skould like to em- 
phasize that to bring about World 
Peace our outlook must be bas2d on 
some form of humenism. A new tradi- 
tion of humanism Eas to be created, a 
new interpretation of history, which 
will heal all schisms and discords 
and dispose us to national harmon and 


international amity. It must be scien- 
tific humanism, as the application of 
science provides most of the material 
basis for human culture; and also the 
practice of science needs to be inte- 
grated with the humanities. The out- 
look must not be merely materialistic, 
but must embrace the spiritual as well as 
material aspects of existence. Scientific 
humanism would help us to make an 
evolutionary approach to the affairs of 
mankind, not merely a static approach. 
This is essential, as it would be a link 
between the natural sciences and human 
history and would provide a satis- 
factory explanation for the various 
trends and activities with all their 
diversities, which we call progress. And 
above all, we should have faith in the 
teachings of the great masters of the 
past. We should remember the words 
of Buddha: “Victory breeds hatred, 
for the vanquished is stricken with suf- 
fering.” 


Therefore it is that one war leads to 
anotber, for the vanquished in one war, 
who is stricken with suffering, seeks to 
avenge it in the next war, and the 
process is repeated ad infinitum. The 
pain and misery caused are equally 
severe in the case of both the opposing 
parties. 


We cannot be national without being 
international. 


Let us dedicate ourselves to the cause 
of World Peace, with hearts full of uni- 
versal love, believing firmly that 

Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 


When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 


S. L. BHATIA 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Save for the light it throws on human 
vanity and credulity and the ñerceness 
of challenged orthodoxy, “False Proph- 
ets and Others,” by A. S. Triton, 
in Parts I and II, 1957, of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Soctety of Great 
Britain and Ireland yields scant food 
for thought. Some self-styled ‘“Proph- 
ets” seem to have been mad of drug 
addicts, with nothing elevating reported 
of their teachings or their practices. 
Others, who laid no claim to Prophet- 
hood, some learned men and alleged 
possessors of supernormal powers, crit- 
ics of orthodoxy, seem not to merit being 
bracketed with madcaps. The great Sufi 
mystics with their universal teachings 
are happily spared inclusion in the sur- 
vey, though al-Hallaj’s proclaiming 
himself the Truth, which cost him his 
life, went beyond even claims to 
Prophethood. 


Many have glimpsed Reality but have 
hidden the whole Truth behind their 
personalities. False prophets, however, 
like counterfeit coins, prove the exis- 
tence of what they imitate. True Proph- 
ets are reformers, protestants against 
excrescences that hide their Predeces- 
sors’ teachings, living links in the un- 
ending chain of witnesses to the Truth, 
which is enshrined in the deepest con- 
sciousness of every man but is approach- 
able by each only in the measure of his 
purity of heart and unselfishness of 


purpose. 


In a public speech on April 13th 
Prime Minister Nehru said, “All of us 
should try to influence the minds of the 
great people who have the destiny of 
the world in their hands, so that they 
may come together to find a way out 
of the danger threatening mankind.” 
While it is undoubtedly true that, unless 
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And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


the right of peaceful co-existence is rec- 
ognized, a holocaust will follow, it is 
necessary for us to go to the root of 
the matter and examine the issues which 
in our time are making co-existence im- 
possible. 


What those issues are is discussed 
by Mr. Wilfred Wellock in an article, 
“The Foundations of Peace,” in Sarvo- 
daya of May 1957. During the last half- 
century, with the changing world situa- 
tion, different theories about the causes 
of war have been evolved. First it was 
thought that wars would continue as 
long as capitalist nations sought to 
capture world markets to expand their 
profits. Then imperialism and colonial- 
ism were Dlamed as promoting wars. 
In the agitation for the liquidation of 
colonialism, Communism has played a 
considerable part, and this has assisted 
the spread of Communism. Today the 
rivalry and the fear which divide the two 
power blecs are a constant menace to 
the world. 


As Mr. Wellock points out, the mere 
acceptance of the principle of co-exis- 
tence is not enough. The real cause of 
modern wars, according to him, lies in 
the growth of Western materialism and 
the high living standards, in the U.S.A. 
especially, involving as they do huge 
demands upon the earth’s resources. 
The contemplated exploitation of the 
immense deposits of vital raw materials 
in Africa, for instance, with the aid 
of American money, will make Ameri- 
can power and influence grow in that 
vast continent; but, part passu, fear in 
Communist countries will also grow, 
and Communist propaganda will pour 
into Africa through many channels. 
Mr. Wellock concludes:— 


These are the realities of our time They 
indicate waz, not peace, unless there is a dis- 
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pəsition to go to tke roots of the whole prob- 
lem of peace or war. Is co-existence part of 
the roots? Not reelly. It is largely Western 
materialism, the Ceyouring propersities of an 
expanding economy. higher and =ver-ascend- 
ing level of consumption of goo3s and ser- 
vices. This materiistic way of Ufe is a sin 
against the Truth that Hfe does not consist 
in the abundance cf a man’s inccme or pos- 
sessions, but in a >ure heart anc a contrite 
spirit, in living creatively, with the whole 
heart and mind, tor the good of humanity. 


A warning ageinst the putlishing of 
current creative iterature by the State 
was sounded at the Seminar of more 
than fifty writers in nine Irdian lan- 
guages held in Allahabad wnder the 
auspices of the Farimal, a local organi- 
zation of Hindi writers. The Seminar’s 
Commission on ‘The Writer znd State 
Patronage” held that the akademies 
should be cozxpletely au:onomous. 
They viewed State publishing as tend- 
irg towards monopoly, leading to 
authoritarianism, and towards political 
or partisan biss They held that. it 
prevented the grcwth of new =r protes- 
tant trends. 


State patronege, direct or indirect, 
in a.democracy ike India holds but a 
negative threat zc creative freedom. No 
monopoly is coitemplated zere like 
that granted tc the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in seventeenth-century England; 
no pre-publicatcon censorsiip and 
licensing of booxs by Order of Parlia- 
ment against whch Milton taundered. 
But will not the >est-intentiored State- 
sponsored body, ty making it advan- 
tageous to writers to produce what it 
is likely to approve, exert willy-nilly 
an indirect pressure? Eternal vigilance 
is proverbially the orice of liberty; and 
conformity, or what Milton zalled “a 
grosse conforming stupidity,” is an in- 
fectious malady to which our age is 
highly susceptikle. 

The late Mr. Hermon Ould put well 
the need for ‘reedom. Introducing 
Freedom of Exprzssion: A Symposium, 
based on the Comference called by the 
London P.E.N. Zentre in 1944 to cele- 
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brate the Tercentenary of Milton’s 
Areopagitica, he wrote:— 

...the human mind, if it is to develop to the 
full measure of its potentialities, must be free: 


free to grow, free to express itself, free to 
blunder, to make mistakes, and try again. 


On every occasion and on every sub- 
ject people quote Gandhiji and opine 
about what he would say or do. In a 
thoughtful contribution in Gandhi 
Marg (Second Number, for April 1957) 
Miraben remarks:— 

The talk of the Gandhian ontlook, and the 
Gandhian method, and by so doing are devel- 
oping something which must be called 
Gandhism, As we know, Bapu always insist- 
ed that there was no such thing, that he was 
a seeker after truth, that he had no dis- 
ciples—and wanted none. Bapu himself always 
said he could not tell till a problem was 
before him how he would deal with it. The 
light came to him in the moments of dark- 
ness, and his decisions at such times often 
took people’s breath away. How then can we 
attempt to decide what he would have done 


in this world of 1957, which in ten years has 
gone through the evolution of centuries. 


Sometimes that which looks like truth is 
a subtle deception, and sometimes that which 
looks like non-violence is a mockery. 

Bearing this in mind, and opening our 
hearts to the great spirit which is Bapu, let 
us be ourselves, and say what we feel, without 
callmg it Gandhian. In consciously endeavour- 
ing to be Gandhians there is great danger of 
our becoming unnatural, 

This important psychological truth 
deserves to be reiterated. To evaluate 
the ideas of Gandhiji we need a knowl- 
edge of principles underlying those 
ideas. Many followers desire to act on 
their assumptions of what the Father of 
the Nation would have done. Among 
such are wearers of the cloak of hy- 
pocrisy, and others thoughtlessly do 
harm, fancying they are doing good. 


The improving status of women in 
this country is a glorious chapter in the 
history of recent times. Many were the 
factors which have combined to free 
women from the shackles of outworn 
traditions, prejudice and ignorance, not 
the least of them being the yeoman 
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services of voluntary organizations of 
women themselves. These organizations 
have worked on a broad basis, pioneer- 
ing in many directions and promoting 
a multiplicity of welfare schemes. Many 
social handicaps and disabilities that 
once loomed large on the women’s 


horizon have seemed virtually eliminat- _ 


ed, the chief among them being purdah 
and child marriages. In the later twen- 
ties of the present century, it may be 
remembered, the Age of Consent Com- 
mittee tackled the problem of early 
marriages and succeeded in 1929 in 
putting the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act on the Statute Book. It, therefore, 
comes rather as a shock that, twenty- 
eight years after child marriages were 
declared illegal, one should read the 
following report (The Statesman, May 
Sth, 1957) :— 

Nearly 30,000 Hindu marriages were sol- 
emnized in one day alone in Jodhpur division 
It was the day of Akha Teej (starting of sow- 
ing operations in Marwar) which is consider- 
ed to be the most auspicious time for mar- 
riage in this part of India. Cases of marriages 
of children below 10 years were reported from 
many parts In some villages infants had to 
be carried by their mothers during the cere- 
mony. 

Although it may be argued that the 
number of such child marriages forms 
a small proportion considering the total 
population of the country, the fact that 
they could be performed at all without 
any apparent hindrance from the author- 
ities shows that the law is either not 
well enough known in certain parts 
of the country or not taken seriously 
enough. It is a pity that it is not often 
realized that such laxities not only frus- 
trate the purpose for which any social 
legislation was passed but also encourage 
defiance of laws in general. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that more intensive educa- 
tive propaganda by organizations must 
be undertaken if the laws of the land are 
not to be flouted with impunity. The 
difficulty in enforcing this legislation 
was envisaged even during the time of 
the debate on the Bill thirty years ago, 
when it was emphasized that vigilance 
associations must be formed to maintain 
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a strict wetch and to report cases of vio- 
lation of the Act to the authorities. It 
was further urged that the minimum 
age of marriage should be raised higher 
than fifteer, as stipulated in the Bill, and 
that penalzies for breaches of the law 
should be made more severe. 


Shri S. K. Dey, Union Minister for 
Community Development, has raised 
a controversy over dietetics by his 
suggesticn of a switch-over to non- 
vegetariarism as a cure for the food 
shortage in the country. The suggestion 
implies that there is enough of non- 
vegetarian food to go round, if Indians 
switch over to it; which on the face 
of it is very thoughtless. Apart from 
the ethical and spiritual objections 
to non-vegetarianism, the Minister’s 
cure is Uzopian, for, according to reliable 
estimates, while a single acre is sufficient 
for the yearly sustenance of two adults 
on a vegetarian diet, the amount of 
land recuired after switching over to 
non-vegetarianism would be three acres 
and a half. It is strange how the Minis- 
ter has completely ignored the fact that 
animals and birds providing non-vege- 
tarian diet have also to get their food 
from the grass, foodgrains and vegetables 
grown on land. In this connection it 
is worth while to read the following 
from a recent number of the War 
Resistes of England:— 


Were man to become vegetarian, it would 
solve an: of the most pressing problems of 
our time It takes seven to ten times more 
land to feed a man on meat and dairy prod- 
ucts than it does on vegetables, cereals and 
fruit It is difficult to overrate the contribu- 
tion of this fact to peace. Since economic 
pressure is one of the main causes of war, 
think how much easier should be the task 
of diplomats, who are constantly trymg 
against intense competition, to secure new 
markets for countries which have to export 
manufactured goods so as to be able to import 
food for their population, 


Does the Minister realize that India 
is the only country where almost 
complete vegetarianism has been prac- 
tised for centuries by about 10 to 15 
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per cent of the population and that, 
even if the rest eat meat, ty do so 
sparingly? Should this great moral asset 
be thrown away just to satisfy a passing 
whim of our Minister? 


The veteran publicist aml Nobel 
Leureate, Sir Norman Argel, an 
honoured early contributor to cur pages, 
sounds a warning to liberals in the 
free nations in his “Notes on tze Way” 
in Time and Tide (March 23rd, 1957). 
He thinks they have too long <aken it 
for granted that the terms fcr liberal 
principles still convey to the meny their 
long-accepted connotations. Tke Com- 
munists, holders of a wide-sareading 
anti-liberal creed, have taken =s their 
slogans the liberal watch-wozds—de- 
mocracy, freedom, self-determiration— 
undisturbed by the contradicion of 
these in their own practice—to stir 
emotionally the masses ignorant of the 
prerequisites to their success. 


For freedom to survive, he rightly 
holds, some organs of authoritz must 
be maintained, as rules are indispensa- 
ble to freedom of the road. But he has 
seen, even in free England, the putting 
of group interests above the general 
welfare, often, he thinks, due tc igno- 
rance of the bearing of the actiom taken 
on the country’s interests. 

The millions turned out by our schools 
have been taught many strange thinzs. But 
for the most part they have been -aught 
nothing of the interdependence of th= tasks 
which keep our society going. 

The “salvage of liberalism” & im- 
portant for “the welfare and freedom 
of mankind as a whole.” 


That all is not well with moder1 life 
is indicated by the number of suicides. 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, M.D., writirg in 
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The New York Times of May 19th, 
states that in 1955, for example, there 
were 16,200 recorded suicides in the 
United States alone, as compared to 
7,840 homicides. The actual number 
is much higher, but, because of the 
moral or religious stigma attached to 
self-murder, in many cases it fails to be 
recorded as such. 


Statistical studies on suicide give 
answers to the questions of who, where, 
when and how. But the most important 
question of all—why do people com- 
mit suicide?—still remains to be solved. 
Dr. Rusk states that severe economic 
and social crises produce more suicides, 
particularly among the prosperous. Also 
it has been found that the frequency 
of suicide increases in direct ratio to 
the size of a city. Does this not suggest 
that the artificiality and uncertainty 
of modern city life, and the terrible 
mental strain it involves, have some- 
thing to do with the rising suicide rate? 
But city life is the proudest flower of 
“civilization”! We need to examine the 
foundations on which modern civiliza- 
tion is based to find the why of suicide. 


The primary cause of suicide is not 
insanity but a wrong aim in life, the 
overvaluation of physical comfort, the 
mistaken emphasis on the physical and 
the material. Materialistic science must 
share with materialistic theology the 
responsibility for the helpless attitude 
of man, his feeling of being overwhelm- 
ed by life, and of being powerless to 
change it for himself. People refuse to 
face life or to face their own natures, 
because, being ignorant, they are afraid 
to do so. And, if something shocks them 
from their heedless living, they break 
under the impact. Not social and wel- 
fare agencies, but philosophy that pro- 
vides a rational explanation of things, 
is the need of the despairing people 
who contemplate suicide. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
OUR REAL FRIENDS 


Their very hearts and minds are in me; enlightening one another and con- 
stantly speaking of me, they are full of enjoyment and satisfaction.. To them 
thus always devoted to me, who worship me with love, I give that mental devo- 
tion by which they come to me. For them do I out of my compassion, standing 
within their hearts, destroy the darkness which springs from ignorance by the 
brilliant lamp of spiritual discernment.—Bhagavad-Gita, X. 9-11. 


During this month the Hindu re- 
ligionists and mystics of discerning 
heart of every faith will celebrate 
Krishna’s Nativity. He is called 
Shabda Brahman, which the ancient 
Greeks designated as the Logos, the 
Christians as the Word made Flesh. 


Does the Divine Incarnation rec- 
ognized by followers of every faith, 
whether as Krishna, Christos, or by 
any other name, and whether His 
Natal Day is observed in August, in 
December or at any other time, give 
us an intimation of the Great Reality 
—the effect of the cause which is 
concealed, but which can be sensed 
and realized ? 

How should we think of the Ever- 
Living Divine Presence, the Incom- 
prehensible Omniscienze, the Mys- 
terious Impersonality, ever invisible, 
intangible, indescribable and yet 


omnific Instinct and reason alike 
compel us to regard Deity as the 
Unavoidable; while Intuition, or 
Pure ard Compassionate Reason, il- 
lumines the whole field of our idea- 
tion by revealing the magical ac- 
tivity of the Deity, which expresses 
the purposeful fitness of all things. 
It is the Necessity without which 
tight living becomes impossible. 

In the Fourth Chapter of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Krishna offers in a 
simple way a profound truth. He 
says to Arjuna that he has communi- 
cated to him the Ancient, Secret 
Wisdom, because “thou art my dev- 
otee and my friend.” 

Enveloped by fear of decay and 
destruction, men and women seek a 
sense of security. Most of them miss 
out the one sure source of security, 
vtz., the immortal nature of the hu- 
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man soul. Our civilization and mod- 
ern learning teach a false philosophy, 
a twisted psychology, about the soul. 
We have at the coze of our being an 
innate “something” which prompts 
us to a belief im the soul. Oar bring- 
ing up makes short work of that 
belief. The resvlts are disas:rous. 


Devotion and friendship of the 
highest order manifest as a trinity : 
subsisting between (1) our mortal 
mind and its irmortal counterpart, 
the Shining One; (2) our personal 
mind-soul as a learner amd the 
Gracious Guru, embodiment >f pure 
love and true kaowledge; aad (3) 
between all learners of the True, 
co-disciples, who are pilgrims to the 
Sacred City of Light. 


Krishna loves wis alter ego Arjuna 
as his friend because he finds 
Arjuna’s heart full of devotion. 
Those who are Kshatriya souls, 
fortune’s favoured soldiers, have 
their Divinity close tc them ; fight- 
ing the carnal nature which 5 the 
constant enemy cf man on earth, 
they find the Constant Friend close 
at hand. Nearer than hands and 
feet is Krishna—tke Christos. 


Krishna also represents the Gra- 
cious Guru, the T2acher, prepared 
to deliver us “from all transgres- 
sions.” But the qualifications are 
most difficult of attainment; Ar-una 
gains them at the very end, in the 
Eighteenth Chapter of the Bhaga-ad- 
Gita. Not those who merely say 
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“Krishna, Krishna” are the disciples 
but those who place their hearts 
upon Him as He has declared 
Himself to be. Most ‘devotees ” 
have their fanciful image of the 
Guru. What is it that is taught to 
the pupil? It is a Secret which 
must never be revealed. 


A Guru has numerous disciples— 
true learners, intelligent devotees, 
intimate friends. Such are only a 
few and they form a Fellowship, a 
Companionship, and of such co- 
disciples it is said that their atten- 
tion is concentrated on the Guru 
and that with every breath they 
inhale the vital magnetism and with 
every exhalation speak the wisdom 
of the Guru, and feel full of 
Beatitude and Bliss. 


Thus the intimation of the Most 
High brings to us along three ways 
the sure sense of security from fears 
—of disease, decay, death. This 
knowledge is what men need, but 
how many know that it is available? 
Let us seek within the heart the 
light of the purified mind. In our 
attempt to do this we are aided and 
encouraged by fellow soldiers, who, 
fighting their own battles, are 
achieving their own successes. And 
the Great Chain called the Guru- 
parampara reveals our true Gurus— 
Lovers and Benefactors of the 
human race. 


Thus have I heard. 
SHRAVAKA 


BUILDING THE NEW INDIA 


[India is making a mighty effort to raise her people out of the adverse 
material conditions which have long condemned milions to undernourishment 
and squalor. That effort is the theme of four thoughtful articles by “ A Student 
of Theosophy,” the first of which we publish here. 


The modern world has but taken a leaf out of Nature’s book in recognizing 
the advantages of planning. In Nature every species runs true to pattern, and 
the vast evolutionary series itself bears witness to design and plan. Plans have 
come increasingly to be recognized as advantageous, whether for an individual 
undertaking, an industry, an educational system or national prosperity. Plans 
for national development, especially in economically retarded countries, are 
necessary and desirable, provided they are kept in their place as means and are 
not allowed to override humane considerations anc higher values. In certain 
totalitarian countries both humane considerations and individual liberties have 
been ruthlessly sacrificed to the exigencies of the Plan. That the higher ends 
are prominently before the mind of India’s Prime Minister is reassuringly 
brought out in this first article, along with background details of this country’s 
Second Five-Year Plan.—Ep.] 


I.—TOWARDS AMELIORATING THE 
CONDITION OF THE POOR 


The people of India are passing 
through an eventful phase of their 
history. After a period of inertia 
and lethargy, lasting nearly a 
thousand years, far-reaching changes 
are taking place today all over the 
country. The leaven of change is 
at work, and all the national re- 
sources are being pressed into service 
in the attempt to make up fer the 
drifting of many centuries. Hope, 
faith, determination and, above all, 
consistent hard work, are in evidence 
in the people’s efforts to reach this 
goal. 


The outside world has begun 
to picture India as the land of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who captured the 
public imagination by his peaceful 
revolutionary method of winning 


independence with the unique weap- 
ons of truth and non-violence. That 
revolution did not stop either in 
August 1947, when the country 
became free from foreign domina- 
tion, oz in January 1948, when 
Gandhiji was assassinated. It is 
still silently going on, to merit 
Victor Hugo’s definition of revolu- 
tion as “the onward stride of God.” 
For now, soon after achieving the 
political revolution, the country is 
engaged in a social and economic 
revolution equally important. 


The second revolution, unlike the 
first, is not a war against foreign 
rule, but (to quote Prime Minister 
Nehru) “a war against our own 
failings, against poverty and ig- 
norance and all their terrible brood.” 
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In order to carry out this objective, 
soon after the launching o? the Con- 
stitution of India in the wake of 
independence, the Government set 
about planning the economic and 
social regeneration of the country. 
Accordingly, a Planning Commission 
was set up with the sole ob-ective of 
determining the precise steps which 
the Central and State Governments 
should take to raise the standard of 
living of the country’s -nillions. 
Pointing out the urgency of this, 
the Prime Minister stressed the need 
for a Five-Year Plan to step up 
agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion by adopting the newer tech- 
niques. In his Parliamentary speech 
during a debate on the Elan he 
stated :— 


One of the lessons of history is that 
if we want to get rid of our ccuntry’s 
poverty, we can only get rid of it 
through producing more wealth by our 
labour in this country, by the country’s 
work. There is no doubt about it. 
You cannot get money from autside. 
Secondly, you can only produce much 
more wealth—some, of course, you can 
produce always—by adopting higher 
techniques....If we stick to olc tech- 
niques, we may by hard work dc some 
good, But ultimately we canrot go 
very far. No man can work as hard 
as I,000 men, and the modern tech- 
nique gives a man the power of a 
thousand men. You have to adopt it 
in order not only to increase your 
wealth but, if I may say so, merely 
to survive, in this world of ours teday. 
It is a difficult world, not a very gentle 
world; it does not care too muca for 
the weak. And you have to be strong, 
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in mind, in heart, in character and in 
technique and in the modern ways of 
life. Otherwise, you go down. 


But this is no blanket proposal to 
give up Indian ways or to follow 
slavishly the methods of some 
foreign country. The second revolu- 
tion has a distinct character as 
unique as the first in magnitude and 
in method of execution. It is not 
an exotic plant, imitating some 
foreign institution or its policies, 
but a purely indigenous product both 
in form and in substance, grown 
over many years. It isan expression 
of the people’s own desire to free 
the country from the bonds of 
poverty and to make it a land of 
plenty and prosperity. Criticizing 
blind imitation of other countries in 
the building up of the New India, 
the Prime Minister has observed :— 


No country can really make good if 
it tamely imitates some other country 
—tmore especially a country like ours 
which has withstcod the storms and 
stresses of I0,000 years, which has 
some—if I may say so with all 
modesty—special virtue in it, some 
special basic strength in it, which 
has made it survive. While we have 
to stand on our own soil, firmly, 
and not allow ourselves to be blown 
about, we have to realize that we 
have fallen back in the race of man. 
Other countries have explored nature’s 
ways and understood nature, while we 
went about to our astrologers and 
palmists. They looked at nature and, 
understanding nature’s ways, got the 
power hidden in nature So long as we 
do not do that, we remain powerless 
and weak, and unable—apart from not 
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being able to defend ourselves in case of 
need—to produce the wealth which 
will get rid of our poverty. 


This basic objective was worked 
at through the years 1951 to 1956 
under the First Five-Year Plan, de- 
spite the various distractions, politi- 
cal and other, in both the national 
and the international spheres. The 
concept of planning was given great 
importance in the whole scheme of 
national economy. In the words of 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘Planning rep- 
resented essentially our moving, 
our thinking and our action.” Much 
progress was made in the country 
during these formative years, and 
the following statistics are a fair 
sample of the achievements on the 
economic front under the First 
Plan :— 


The national income increased by 
an estimated 18 per cent ; foodgrain 
production went up by 20o per cent ; 
over seven million acres of land were 
brought under irrigation through 
major works and another ten million 
acres irrigated through smaller 
works. Industrial production in- 
creased steadily. The interim index 
of industrial production ( 1946 =1I00) 
works out at 161 for 1955, compared 
to 105 in 1950. The generation of 
electric power rose from 6,575 mil- 
lion kwhr. in 1950 to 11,000 million 
kwhr. in 1955. Several important 
industrial projects in the public 
sector were completed and considera- 
ble new investment took place in 
the private sector. Preliminary work 
in connection with the installation 
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of three steel plants and a heavy 
electrical plant was completed, and 
the foundation laid for the larger 
tasks to be taken in hand in the 
Second Plan period. 


To what extent the economic, in- 
dustrial and social planning will 
improve the morale of the people 
remains to be seen. Great wealth is 
not required for simple living and 
high thinking. Indian hovels must 
be demolished and replaced by com- 
fortable cottages—this is a neces- 
sity. But will the building of many 
of these ke put off because a few 
grand paleces come to be erected ? 
Implicit in this question is a moral, 
no less than an economic, problem. 


Encouraged by this record, the 
country recently launched the 
Second Five-Year Plan which con- 
tains the seeds of the industrial 
revolution which will change the 
face of India. It lays emphasis on 
heavy industries as a basis for future 
industriaEzation, as the second step 
to be tazen, the chief objectives 
under the First Plan having been in- 
creased agricultural production and 
self-sufficiency in food. But due 
provision has also been made for the 
small-scale industries which alone 
can provide employment on a suffici- 
ently large scale to absorb the aug- 
mented labour force consequent on 
the growth in population. The 
principal task is to secure an increase 
of about 25 per cent in national in- 
come during the five years ending in 
1961 and to take a major stride in 
the direction of industrialization so 
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as to prepare the ground for more 
rapid advance in the plan periods to 
come. A few statistics may be given 
by way of a rough sketch of the 
Second Plan. 


The total Jevelopmental outlay 
of the Central and State Govern- 
ments over tke period of the Plan 
works out at Rs. 48,000 million or 
Rs. 4,800 crores, out of waich it is 
proposed that Rs. 568 creres shall 
be spent on ag-icultural and commu- 
nity developrrent; Rs. 913 crores 
on irrigation and power; Rs. 890 
crores on minerals and ixdustries, 
including village and sriall-scale 
industries; Rs. 1,385 crores >n trans- 
port and communications; Rs. 945 
crores on social services, including 
education and health services, hous- 
ing, rehabilitation, etc., and Rs. 99 
crores on other miscellaneors items. 
In the private sector it is envisaged 
that Rs. 2,300 crores will be invested 
during the Second Plan per.od. 


As regards the financial resources 
for the Goverrmental outlay it is 
calculated that Rs. 800 creres will 
be available as surplus from current 
revenues, including additional taxa- 
tion to the amount of Rs. 453 crores; 
Rs. 1,200 crores from borrowings 
from the public, including -Rs. 500 
crores from small savings; Rs. 800 
crores from external ass:stance; 
Rs. 1,200 crores from deficit financ- 
ing; Rs. 400 crores from other budg- 
etary sources, ‘including the rail- 
ways’ contribution, and an es-imated 
Rs. 400 crores from additional budg- 
etary sources. The more debatable 
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items of these are the hoped-for ex- 
ternal assistance to the amount of 
Rs. 800 crores and the deficit financ- 
ing contemplated, to-the extent of 
Rs. 1,200 crores. Over and above 
these, an uncovered gap of Rs. 400 
crores remains to be filled, for the 
full implementation of the Plan. 


In accordance with the Plan, 
there should be a 15 per cent increase 
in the country's food-grains produc- 
tion. The Prime Minister, however, 
has declared that the aim should be 
to achieve a 35 or 40 per cent in- 
crease in order to raise the standard - 
of living of the people as also to 
check the tendencies to inflation 
implicit in deficit financing. The 
Plan is expected to provide employ- 
ment to about 10 million people. 
The Plan is not all figures and 
statistics, for behind these is the 
passion to alleviate the misery and 
distress experienced by very many 
of the nearly 400 million people of 
India, as the Prime Minister clearly 
brought out in a speech before the 
National Development Council :— 


When I think of the Second Five- 
Year Plan I think of it as some kind 
oi dry bones of what we are going to 
have. I think of covering those dry 
bones with the flesh and blood of 
humanity. I think of 370/380 millions 
of Indians moving forward, marching 
forward and improving their lot, get- 
ting rid of the misery, unhappiness and 
poverty which have been their lot for 
generations. 


So far as I am concerned, the Second 
Plan, or the Third Plan that will follow 
it, is somethmg more than statistics 
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and words. It becomes a living human 
being looked after, children who will 
be building up the India of tomorrow. 
That is why when I think of the Plan, 
my mind is full of excitement. The 
printed words do not excite me. It 
gives me a sensation of millions of 
Indians getting out of their political 
ruts, economic ruts and social ruts, and 
marching ahead for the good of the 
world and always keeping tc certain 
principles of our great master, who 
gave light to the country. 

The fact that the formulation of 
the Second Five-Year Plan seems 
mainly concerned with material or 
physical objectives does not mean 
that no importance is attached to 
other aspects of human life. In 
fact, st has been fully realized that 
mere material planning would ulti- 
mately lead the country nowhere. A 
significant warning to the nation 
was given by Shri Nehru in these 
ringing words :— 

All the big schemes, whether they 
are iron and steel factories, river-valley 
schemes or agricultural co-operatives, 
are good. We must have them. But 
after all, our business is the business 
of the men and women of the country. 
It is men and women of character and 
integrity, it is men and women who 
have something of idealism in them, 
something in the wider sense—shall I 
say spirituality and character—that 
make a country great. I will not have 
India taking pride in military might, 
industrial might or economic might. I 
would not have her take pride in any 
of these things at all. I hope as we go 
forward we will develop humility also, 
because we find, as we go round the 
world, how dangerous is power. Great 
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countries and great powers today stand 
—I shall not say on the brink of war 
—but nevertheless in dangerous form. 
But why is that so? They are great 
powers, great nations, cultured nations 
and highly advanced societies. Why 
then does that happen, I wonder? Is 
it fear, is it hatred of each other, is it 
just a habit that gets them into the 
conflict ? Europe specially has a record 
of conflicts and wars which no other 
continent can rival. 


Drawing pointed attention to the 
moral values of life, the Prime 
Minister further made these signifi- 
cant remarks during the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations :— 

Indeed all the material advance that 
we achieve may, perhaps, be worth 
nothing at all and may avail us little 
if we forget the other aspect of human 
life—moral, spiritual values. Perhaps 
it is even more appropriate on this 
occasion today when we are on the eve 
of the Mahaparinirvana celebrations of 
a very great man, a great son of India, 
that we should remember these moral 
and spiritual values which ultimately 
give conzent to the life of an individual 
as to that of a nation. 

If it should not prove possible 
for the nation to develop character 
and morality along with the devel- 
opment of economic standards, all 
plans would ultimately collapse 
like a house of cards. The need for 
integrity, honesty and a readiness 
for sacrifice and service has often 
been strzssed by the leaders of the 
country: these should be our guid- 
ing stars on this great voyage of 
nationel planning. 

Although this ambitious pro- 
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gramme has been crit.cized in 
several quarters, both in India and 
abroad, as being well beyond the 
country’s discernible resouzces, it is 
an index of the Government’s con- 
viction that boldness rather than 
timidity is called for by the nation’s 
immediate requirements. Eew ques- 
tions are today pressiag more 
urgently upon the world’s attention 
than the aspiration for 2conomic 
development in the underdeveloped 
countries, especially in India, whose 
economic growth up till row has 
been far below its poten-ial. To 
lift oneself by one’s own bcotstraps 


is the endeavour in which India is 
engaged, an endeavour which, “in 
its dimensions and scope,” in the 
words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, “is 
a great adventure in which every one 
of us should become a purposeful 
participant.” The pattern for im- 
plementing this planned economy, 
envisaging as it does the willing and 
intelligent participation of millions 
of India’s people under a democrat- 
ic set-up, is in marked contrast 
with the programmes in countries 
under totalitarian control. It merits 
consideration in a separate article. 


A STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY 


(To be continued ) 


TOWARDS WORLD HISTORY 


Is there “any sense or rıyme or 
reason in human history”? D-. W. H. 
Werkmeister, Director of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California’s €chool of 
Philosophy, raises this questicn in its 
Spring Personalist, in an article on 
“History and Human Destiny.’ He sees 
a need of going behind the historic 
period in tracing man’s development, 
back to the dawn of the self-conscious 
awareness which makes man conscious 
of inner tensions and drives which 
prompt him to acticn but which he can 
guide, oppose or redirect. 


Born biologically immature, as com- 
pared with the young of animals, and 
therefore plastic, man, he writes, has 
largely had to form himself as ¢ normal 
person. This, we suggest, shoulc not be 
taken to rule out man’s having had 
many teachers and helpers, both in the 
infancy of the race and in anv given 
life. 


Dr. Werkmeister sees the same striv- 
ing towards self-fulfilment in the indi- 


vidual and in the other, composite 
“subjects of history’—-whether a cul- 
ture, a nation, or, ultimately, the world 
community. And, while accepting causal 
determinations in the world of nature, 
he recognizes that human decisions and 
human efforts do make a difference in 
the course of events. 


But favouring or obstructive forces 
exert their own influence also. Dr. 
Werkmeister does not see these as 
rooted in past human action, though 
recognizing that to the destructive ten- 
dencies “human wickedness and folly 
contribute at all times their full mea- 
sure.” He recalls ‘subjects of history” 
rising to a realization of potentialities, 
“as if...chosen by forces beyond 
human control to play a particular role 
in world history,” but he stops short of 
sezing their subsequent decline. He does, 
nevertheless, give food for thought on 
the great law of cycles which the ancients 
and some modern thinkers have recog- 
nized. 


SILENT REVOLUTION IN TUNISIA 


[Mr. Reginald Reynolds has an enviable record of opposition to war and 


to colonial exploitation. 


A friend of Gandhiji end a staunch advocate of 


Indian freedom in the pre-independence years, Mr. Reynolds gives in this 
article a hopeful report on the progress of Tunisia in its first year of free- 


dom.—Ep.] 


It was, I suppose, natural that 
my friend Margaret Pope, being a 
good friend also of the Arabs (and 
of all peoples struggling against 
imperialism ), should have brought 
Taieb Slim to see me. He was a 
Tunisian living in exile, wich a price 
on his head, an agent of the Neo- 
Destour Party with whom Margaret 
later worked for some years in New 
Delhi. 


We met several times when Taieb 
was in London. Once we met with 
Margaret and the leader of the Neo- 
Destour Party, Habib Bourguiba. 
An old photograph shows the four 
of us, outside a London restaurant. 
It was one of many such meetings 
with the agents or exiled leaders of 
oppressed peoples. I had almost 
forgotten it when Bourguiba, by a 
series of hard bargains with the 
French, obtained independence for 
his people in 1956. Before the year 
was out Taieb Slim reappeared in 
London as the first Tunisian Ambas- 
sador. Not for the first time in my 
life a friend whom I had known as 
an exile or a jail-bird had suddenly 
become a person of importance in a 
world to which I have never sought 
entrance. 


I had done little for the Arabs 
and nothing for Tunisia, but Taieb 
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sought me out at once on his arrival 
in Londcn. This is the way with 
Arabs, s I already knew. AU 
friendship, with them, is like a 
blood-brotherhood. (A Palestinian 
Arab, liv-ng in Cairo, entertained me 
there so long on my African journey, 
in 1953, that I almost despaired of 
everreaching Cape Town. He insisted 
from day to day that I should stay 
longer; and all because my wife and 
I had given occasional hospitality 
to him and other Arab friends in 
London.) 


Even so, I was amazed when I 
was told that the Tunisian Govern- 
ment kad invited me to attend 
the celebrations in March 1957, 
marking the first anniversary of 
indeperdence. Hospitality and all 
travel arrangements would be made 
by the Government. The notice 
was short, but on March 18th I flew 
to Tunis, in company with other 
guests—a few from Britain and 
many more from other countries, 
after we changed planes at Paris. 


For me the official celebrations, 
thougk interesting, were not the 
chief objects of interest. Indepen- 
dence, as India discovered, is not 
an end but a beginning. One does 
not expect too much in twelve 
months; but trends and intentions 
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can sometimes be clear. I ravelled 
widely and asxed many qJjestions. 
Here I can only record bare impres- 
sions, but I tind some of them 
interesting and even startling. 


The population of Tunisia is only 
about 3,783,000, the vast majority 
of them Moslems. The largest 
minority consis-s of about a quarter 
of a million Europeans. Abcut two- 
thirds of the Europeans are French, 
and of the remainder the Italians 
make the biggest group. About 
58,000 Tunisian Jews, whose an- 
cestors lived peacefully in the coun- 
try when Jews were persecuted 
throughout Europe, still ve at 
peace with their Moslem neighbours. 
There is no deep, inherent conflict 
between Jews and Moslems: the 
two religions bear marked sīmilari- 
ties, the code of Islam folowing 
closely that of Moses. Racially the 
original Arabs, like the Jews, were 
Semites. Many, if not most, Jews 
living in Arab countries would be 
correctly describ2d (and many, in 
fact, describe themselves) as “Arabs 
of the Jewish faith.” Their cilture 
and their languag= are Arabic—and 
the distinctive marks of the Arabs 
ave culture and language, not race 
(for they are mixed) and not re- 
ligion, for the Arab world has at no 
time been exclusively Moslem. 


It is only in the countries polit- 
ically or emotionally affected by 
the political aims cf Zionism and 
its Western sporscrs that arab- 
Jewish conflict has broken out 
periodically, since the end of the 
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First World War, or that the terms 
“Arab” and “ Jew” are even regard- 
ed as mutually exclusive. Here, in 
Tunisia, I found complete concord. 
To emphasize the integration of 
the new state—a secular state, like 
India—the small Jewish minority, 
though less than one and a half per 
cent of the total population, is 
represented in the Tunisian cabinet. 


The Government ministers must 
surely average a record triumph for 
youth. Bechir Ben Yahmed, the 
Minister of Information (a man of 
exceptional energy and ability) is 
only 28 and many of his colleagues 
are in their early thirties. The 
mental outlook of the Neo-Destour 
leaders is progressive. This is a 
loose term and can easily be mis- 
understood, but it would be even 
more misleading if I described it as 
“Western” or “European,” though 
many ideas which generated in 
Europe have their place in the plans 
which Habib Bourguiba and his col- 
leagues are making for the future of 
Tunisia. 

Most startling, to me, was their 
attitude to women. I had seen, in 
India, the rapid evolution of 
women’s rights and of women them- 
selves in the struggle for freedom. 
Gandhiji, with his unerring capacity 
for linking up two wrongs and two 
rights, had always urged sex equal- 
ity as the logical aim of all who 
sought freedom from foreign oppres- 
sion; and he had seen also that the 
emancipation of Indian women 
would more than double the force 
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of Indian nationalism. Jusz as the 
emancipation of the Harijans was 
an inseparable part of his gospel, 
so it was with his views on the place 
of women in society: all truly pro- 
gressive causes could march side by 
side, each helping the other—and 
that, short of a definition, is as clear 
a picture as I can give of what I 
mean by “progress” or “ progres- 
sive,’ for the words imply move- 
ment and a whole complex of values 
with an essential consistency. 

In Africa I had often been dis- 
appointed to notice that this con- 
ception of a social, political and 
economic “wholeness” was lacking, 
especially with regard to women. In 
East, Central and South Africa I 
had often discussed the matter with 
African men who could see neither 
the essential rightness nor the polit- 
ical expediency of letting women 
share both the natienal struggle and 
the fruits of its ultimate success. 
In cosmopolitan Cairo I had noticed 
many signs of progress, as I under- 
stand it—the emergence of the 
educated Egyptian woman, the ab- 
sence of the veil and (in general) 
of polygamy. But it was only a be- 
ginning and had not, as yet, greatly 
affected the life of the peasants. It 
was in the Sudan that I discovered 
what I still believe to be an impor- 
tant clue to the future—the desire of 
the educated Sudanese man to have 
an educated wife. In Tunisia I was 
to see what I believe to be a further 
development of the same evolution- 
ary process, conforming to my test of 


progress. For the Tunisian leaders- 
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—all men, at present—seem to have 
discovered that you cannot have a 
modern, enlightened society if half 
the populetion is spiritually fettered 
by traditions inherited from the 
Dark Ages. 


Already in Tunis a large number 
of Moslem women—I hesitate to 
guess at a percentage—have dis- 
carded the veil. The lead, as in 
Egypt, kas come from the educated 
women; but I noticed that those 
who had not yet gone all the way 
seemed to regard the veiling of the 
face as a perfunctory gesture— 
something they would suddenly re- 
member and half cover their faces. 
But travelling over the country I 
soon realized that Tunis was, as I 
had suspected, by no means typical. 
It is true, I am sure, that the cul- 
tural standards of the capital tend 
to penetrate slowly into other parts 
of any country. But the national 
leaders were not waiting for that 
slow penetration—or, at least, they 
were not prepared to rely solely on 
it. By two bold strokes the new 
secar state has broken away from 
centuries of tradition. It has de- 
clared all future polygamous mar- 
riages illegal; and it has established 
its Constitution on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage, regardless of 
sex. 


i am not one of those arrogant 
people who claim to know and decide 
when, whether and on what terms 
cther people shall enjoy the rights I 
claim for myself. Democratic rights, 


-which I take for granted, should 
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not, as I understand them, be re- 
fused to any man or woman. And I 
am glad that this principle has now 
been implemented in so maay coun- 
tries, without waiting for universal 
literacy. But I do also reaaze that 
education can greatly help those to 
whom I would not deny ths right, 
i.¢., help them to make the best use 
of it; and for this reason I fnd the 
enthusiasm of the Tunisian ‘eaders 
for universal education . another 
cause for great hope. Once more I 
see two forces of progress marching 
in step—the political rights which 
will make women a power in the 
land and the educational progremme 
which will help them to use that 
power with greater knowledge and 
understanding. 


For a government of men experi- 
enced in resistance, but not in ad- 
ministration, I found the plans and 
achievements of the Neo-Dessour 
leaders in the first year of indepen- 
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dence very impressive. Already 
long-term policies of afforestation— 
so necessary in a country of long 
droughts and short torrents—were 
being carried out. New dams are 
to be built to preserve the water, of 
which Tunisia never has enough. 
For this purpose a new force of vol-. 
untary labour has come into exis- 
tence—young men who give “na- 
tional service” with picks and 
shovels. It is a young country and 
its young leaders take a special 
interest in the rising generation. 
But the greatest of their achieve- 
ments, the silent revolution which 
may swiftly transform the whole 
country, was accomplished by two 
strokes of the pen which took Tuni- 
sia through 1300 years from the 
feudal, male-dominated structure 
of the Arab conquest to the twenti- 
eth-century conception of a living 
democracy. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


FELLOWSHIP 


The aims and antecedents cf zhe 
Fellowship of Friends of Truth were 
presented at the London Branch of “he 
J.1.W.C. on May 24th by Mr. Vivien 
Worthington. 

The Fellowship’s name appeals to 
men of open mind, besides indicating 
its derivation. For George Fox’s follow- 
ers, now forming the Society of Friends, 
with its record of high and humare 
principles applied’ in private life ani 
public dealings, first bore the designa- 
tion of the Religious Society of Friends 
of Truth. 


It is, we understand, the aim of the 
new movement to bring Buddhist and 
Hindu ideas into the Christian religion. 
Not a few of them, of course, are there 
already, but all moves towards rap- 
prochement between the followers of dif- 
ferent faiths are hopeful. All the world 
religions have a common core of truth, 
however it is overlaid in each with ritual 
and dogma. Must there not be readiness 
to recognize and discard the excrescen- 
ces, each from his own religion, if other 
faiths’ confirmatory insights are most 
to profit us? 


VICARIOUS LIVING 


[In our last issue Dr. Alexander F. Skutch wrote about the middle path in 
daily living which implied a fundamental change on the plane of economics. 
In this thought-provoking article an economist shows the way to the applica- 
tion of Gandhian principles in a life dedicated to service and brotherhood. Dr. 
J. C. Kumarappa is relentless in applying the truths proclaimed by the Soul 
of the New Testament teachings to the village life ecd the work in which he is 
engaged. He is a devout and practical Christian and tries to live by the 
Wisdom of Jesus as taught in the Sermon on the Mount. Men like Skutch and 
Kumarappa, and Ralph Keithan, who also wrote in our last issue—and their 
number is on the increase—are spiritualizing the plane of economics as men of a 
previous generation like Gokhale and Shastri tried to spiritualize politics.—Ep.] 


For some time a great deal of 
attention has been concentrated on 
how best to solve the tensions that 
have been created increasingly, not 
only among individuals, but also 
among nations. It is time, there- 
fore, that we took stock of the 
various approaches that haveseemed 
possible to humanity during the ages 
past to reduce the points of conflict. 


Self-control: It is interesting to 
note that, about three hundred 
years ago, there was a school of art 
in Japan which represented human 
passions and animal desires by 
depicting such emotions being ex- 
pressed by brutes. They represented 
all quarrelsomeness among men by 
the mischievousness of monkeys. 
About ninety miles north of Tokyo, 
in a place of pilgrimage called Nikko, 
there is a temple which has a frieze 
which depicts a creeper on which 
three monkeys—animal representa- 
tions of mischief—are seated. With 
its hands one closes its eyes, another 
shuts its ears and the third holds its 
mouth. This represents the three 
sources of mischief in human society; 


and is called “ Koshin Zaru.” 


Legal Control: Another method 
of approaching peace was intellec- 
tual, through legal means. Such 
law-giving is familiar to us in the 
presentation of the Ten Command- 
ments by Moses. In our own 
country, Manu codified the legal 
approach. The latest attempt in 
this line is the present code of 
conduct held up to the various 
Governments as Panchashila. We 
are all eware to what extent these 
legalistic approaches have contri- 
buted to bringing about peace: they 
have been tools, too often, in the 
hands of organized Governments to 
fill the jails. 

Social Control: Our Indian meth- 
od oi regulating our conduct by 
learning our right individual re- 
lationship to our fellow men through 
the practice of Dharma—in which 
the approved conduct is held up as 
the proper Dharma of a man—was 
popularized through universal fa- 
miliarity with the Ramayana. This 
discipline was learnt in India largely 
in the life of the joint family, and 
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is being dismantled today by the 
hammer-strokes of our legal bodies. 


Material Control: The present- 
day attempt i; to follow tke path of 
relieving the vants of the people by 
increasing theiz material possessions. 
We have been familiar wit it in the 
last century tarough the seachings 
of Karl Marx. Lenin believed that 
having obtained their mate-ial wel- 
fare, the pecple would be less 
quarrelsome. It has been brought 
nearer home tc us in recert years 
by the sustainec efforts, witk Ameri- 
can encouragement, at Community 
Projects in our own country. Achar- 
ya Vinoba Bkave, too, believes 
that by transferring land to the 
landless labourers, or all thcse who 
till the land, we shall be zble to 
usher in a Utopia. This experiment 
is still going on and it will be 
premature to pass Judgment en this 
method of attaincng peace and good 
will among men. 


The Brotherhood of Man: £M the 
foregoing methods have been primi- 
tive in that they have relied on 
man’s own effor:s, ignoring that 
there is the Divine Law to Zirect 
the destinies of men. One cf the 
great contributiors towards <ocial 
peace has come to us through the 
Semitic conception of the father- 
hood of God, all men being b-eth- 
ren with a filial bond among tnem. 
Whether a man is a black or waite, 
brown or yellow man, as long as he 
is a Muslim, for instance, he zs to 
be regarded as a brother wahin 
that religious grouD. We may say 
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that, to a large extent, neither 
colour nor money values had creat- 
ed barriers among men of this type 
of faith. Among them a prince, a 
peasant, a pauper, may all sit 
together for a.meal and treat each 


other gently, as they are all 
children of one father. 
Parenthood of God: The father- 


hood of God brings out only the 
care and nurture of the brothers of 
the family, but does not emphasize 
the tender oneness of the family. 
We seek this in the mother nature 
of parenthood. Mother care of the 
present day identifies an unborn 
child within the mother. The 
mother takes care of the health of 
the child even before it reaches 
birth. Everything she eats and 
drinks pivots round the welfare of 
the unborn child. Even the book 
she reads, the music she enjoys, the 
company she keeps, are all governed 
by the effect these will have on the 
unborn baby. Can any relationship 
between two human beings be 
closer ? 


All-considering love of this order 
is what is meant by “ love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” Those of us who 
wish to put into effect this precept 
of “love thy neighbour as thyself ” 
will have to follow it up in all its 
implications in our daily life. No- 
body who takes this seriously can 
enter a temple or a mosque or a 
church in even mill cloth, to men- 
tion only one item that touches us. 
Mill cloth brings at once to our 
mind the various items of exploita- 
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tion included in the course of its 
manufacture. Therefore we break 
the very fundamental rule that is 
given to us if we wish to identify 
ourselves with the producers, con- 
sumers and distributors of all things 
that we need.for our daily lives. It 
is only through these practical steps 
to fulfil our daily needs that we can 
express our love towards our neigh- 
bour. 


It is not possible in the short 
space at our disposal to examine all 
our mutual relationships thet bring 
us together in our daily lives. But 
we can indicate a few items where 
we fall short of this close relation- 
ship that should govern us all. Take, 
for instance, housing, clothing and 
food. If we build a house, the work 
must be shared by those around us. 
If it be of bricks, the bricks must 
be moulded by those with whom we 
come into daily contact. The tiles 
should be made also by those people. 
The cohesive agent which brings 
materials together should be of such 
manufacture. Doors, windows and 
other necessary equipment for the 
house should also be of the workman- 
ship of our neighbours. Instead, if 
we use cement from the mills and 
large quantities of asbestos, iron, 
zinc and products of this nature, it 
declares to the world that there is 
no love within us. “If ye love me, 
feed my lambs.” Whom do we feed 
by using steel? Whom do we feed 
by bringing in asbestos sheets? In 
such matters, the simpler we are, the 
closer we are to our neighbours. We 
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have already mentioned the item 
of clothing. Khad:—hand-spun and 
hand-wovena—brings us close to 
those whe are in need. Similarly in 
food also: hand-pounded rice, ghani- 
pressed cil, etc. bring us in close 
touch with our neighbours and their 
needs. 


Apart from these, the handling of 
their kind of tools should be a fac- 
tor that brings us into close touch 
with the daily avocations of our 
neighbours. Only then shall we 
know their joys, their woes and 
sorrows; only then be able to “re- 
joice wita them who do rejoice and 
to weep with those who weep.” 
This is our approach to “vicarious 
living.” 

This will immediately show that 
the source of all our life is depen- 
dent on the earth, and that therefore 
land ana its resources cannot be in 
private hands, and should be 
controlled and regulated for the 
benefit of all men. We cannot 
grow opium and tobacco when we 
need millet and other cheap food 
for feedirg those who are on the 
margin of starvation. Nor can we 
grow mill cotton for the advantages 
of exchange when there is un- 
employment stalking the land. The 
needs cf our neighbours should 
govern our attitude towards our 
resources also. Private property 
cannot find a place in vicarious 
living, except as a means of direct- 
ing and regulating things needed 
by people to be produced, that they 
may consume and exchange them. 
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Trade by itself shoulc demand 
nothing, should get noth.ng, apart 
from the considerations of the 
immediate necess:ties of tie people. 
Luxuries, objects of art and such 
like have no doubt a place, but 
have no priority over the require- 
ments of people existing below the 
subsistence level. 


Therefore, we should give all our 
attention and direct all our efforts 
towards the constructive programme 
that has been set before us if we 
wish to share the life and living of 
the masses. This is giving effect to 
“loving our neighbour as ourselves,” 
as the expectant mother guides her 
life according tc the needs of the 
child to be born. 


To enable generations yet unborn 
to think in these terms, itis neces- 
sary to have the education of our 
children moulded in such a form 
that from childhood they will learn 
to make their dezisions with the 


question always before them how 
any particular solution of a problem 
will affect their neighbours. Any 
system of education that wholly 
emphasizes material considerations 
will be completely one-sided and will 
not direct our daily lives towards 
vicarious living. 

In this form every one of us must 
share every other one’s life with all 
its shades of happiness, prosperity 
and adversity. Only then will our 
human race find its goal as an 
Abode of the Eternal. Today, with 
our highly-centred individualistic 
life, we have forgotten the immortal 
aspect of our lives, in the search for 
the immediate pleasures and the 
advantages of the accumulation of 
things that lead to material welfare. 
If we emphasize this spiritual aspect, 
not only will all modern turmoil, 
hydrogen bombs and destructive 
weapons disappear from the horizon, 
but death itself will lose its sting. 

J. C. KuMARAPPA 


A man should orient his will and all his works to God and having only God 
in view go forward unafraid, aot thinking, am I right or am I wrong? One who 
worked out all the chances ee starting his first fight would never fight at all. 
And if, going to some place, we must think how to set the front foot down we 


shall never get there. 
is the right way. 


It is cur duty to do the next thing: go straight on, that 


MEISTER ECKHART 


THE RELIGIOUS APPROACH OF 
JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


[John Middleton Murry had been one of the earliest contributors to THE 
ARYAN PATH and had written several stimulating essays. 


Mr. Derek Stanford brngs to this penetrating analysis of the heart and 
mind of our late esteemed friend the sensitivity of a poet and the acumen of a 
literary critic. He has published, besides his own verse, volumes on Words- 


worth, Emily Bronté, Christopher Fry and the late Dylan Thomas. 


Recently 


he has edited two selections from the letters of Fenzlon and Newman. 


There is heart-warming in the parallel insights of Middleton Murry and 
David Gascoyne which he brings into juxtaposition here.—Eb.] 


The death of John Middleton 
Murry,! at the age of sixty-seven, 
deprives English culture of a subtle 
spiritual force. Mr. Murry first 
made his name as a deep-delving 
literary critic in the tradition of 
Coleridge and Arnold, but like his 
predecessors soon passed on to con- 
sider the more general issues of relig- 
ion, politics and society. The nature 
and influence of his work was, final- 
ly, paradoxical. On the one hand, 
his interest in any subject was in its 
spiritual signification: on the other, 
he questioned and criticized freely 
the common orthodoxies of his day. 
Since he sought for a spiritual 
ground to every human manifes- 
tation, the unifying aspect of his 
thought was apparent. But, equal- 
ly, in so far as he was led to chal- 
lenge and distinguish accepted prop- 
ositions, the tendency of his mind 
was analytic. This meant that, while 
busily attacking most of the existing 
unities of thought (the current doc- 
trines of church and party), he was, 


1 On March 13th, 1957 


at the seme time, striving to effect 
a personal synthesis of his own. 
This synthesis slowly took shape in 
his magazine The Adelphi (which 
ran for some twenty-five years), as 
well as in numerous books published 
during or after these years. The 
last cf them, Love, Freedom and 
Soctety,2 was being reviewed as he 
lay dying. 

To describe or summarize Mr. 
Murry’s position is an intriguing but 
difficult task. Conventional ap- 
proackes will not take us very far, 
but do at least help to bring his 
work into focus. Thus, to the lit- 
erary historian of the period he 
might appear as a voice opposed to 
the <ashionable nihilism of the 
twenties. Just as Matthew Arnold 
had contended, with the Hellenic 
weapons of culture, against a smug 
religious positivism, so Mr. Murry 
might be pictured as reintroducing 
reliz-ous ideas to a negative-minded 
literary public. But, when we ask 
whaz these ideas were, we are im- 


* Mr. Murry’s chief publisher was Jonathan Cape. 
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mediately in deep water. Certainly 
they were not the notiors of the 
Church. “Belief in life” was one of 
Mr. Murry’s earliest hints at his posi- 
tion; but, as he admitted, “ Belief 
in life is not, strictly speasing, an 
idea at all.” 


At this point, we migkt defer 
direct inquiry to hear the taeologi- 
ans give their evidence. E these 
are orthodox thinkers of the Angli- 
can or Roman Catholic Churches, I 
suppose their account would be 
somewhat as follows: ‘Mr. Murry 
has told us that ‘the man who be- 
lieves in God dces not reed a 
Church.’ This phrase, by itself, 
serves to fix him. It enables us to 
identify him with the traditzon of 
religious Dissent from the Estzblish- 
ed English Church. In many ways 
—in his moral fervour, his earnest- 
ness and evangelism—he represents 
the viewpoint of nineteenth-ceatury 
Non-conformity. He does not, how- 
ever, share its creed; and in this 
he-is more easily reckoned with =uch 
a figure as Mark Rutherford ‘for 
whom he had a high confessed. ad- 
miration). In Mr. Murry’s writing 
can be detected a kind of secular:zed 
chapel-conscience. There are, rone 
the less, certain like reverberatiors to 
be heard in his religious thought and 
in that of the professional theolegi- 
ans. A rational and liberal inrer- 
pretation of the Christian Mystəry 
was fairly common Letween 1030 
and 1939; and Mr. Murry’s books 
on God and Jesus (especially the 
latter) reflect this treatment in a 
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magnified humanistic fashion. With 
the coming of the Second World 
War, liberal theology (with its im- 
plied belief in man as a reasonable 
optimistic being) received a great 
setback. The newer theologies 
(whether of Geneva, Canterbury or 
Rome) were severer and more au- 
thoritative in outlook. Whether 
they based this authority on the ec- 
clesia docens or on the Scriptures, 
they left the individual less scope 
for speculation and demanded great- 
er obedience from him. Mr. Murry’s 
religious writing has more parallels 
with pre-War theology than with its 
post-War development. There is, 
however, a deepening concern (in 
such a work as The Free Society, 
1947) with the collective needs of 
modern society, needs which can 
only be met at the cost of the in- 
dividual, which may be said to re- 
flect aspects of contemporary au- 
thoritative theology.” 


Some such account as this can 
only take us a short distance. It 
helps us to place Mr. Murry histori- 
cally against certain patterns of 
culture, but gives us little of his 
personal note, which I shall now try 
to elicit. 


To say that Mr. Murry remained. 
an amateur in matters of theological 
thought is to cast no disrespect 
upon his writings. Many of the 
saints and mystics were far less 
learned in this field than he; and 
one can instance numerous cases 
where this very sort of ignorance, 
in conjunction with a keen intelli- 
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gence or a quick sensibility, has 
resulted in work of outstanding 
vision. ( Reference may be made to 
the “unprofessional” writings of 
Jacob Boehme, Madame Guyon and 
George Fox.) Indeed, professional- 
ism has often been, in theology as 
elsewhere, an obstacle to the spirit. 
Its craft and its æ priorit “ know- 
how ” have come between the soul 
and its immediate knowledge of 
God. The academic theologian, how- 
ever sincere in personal faith, must 
largely begin with a set of terms, 
a number of accredited spiritual 
units. With the freelance religious 
thinker, experience and not its 
“given ” expressions is the starting- 
point of his meditation. Even in 
the field of abstract thought, more 
depends than we realize on “the 
experiencing nature,” without which 
a manipulative skill may prove 
barren of permanent results. It was, 
for example, Luther’s guilt, his 
longing for certitude of redemption, 
more than his ability in Occamite 
thought, which fired the great train 
of the Reformation. This “ experi- 
encing nature” eminently belonged 
to Mr. Murry. Its marks upon his 
writings are firm and clear. Whether 
or no it procures our assent, we 
know his thought has been inwardly 
arrived at, has been registered and 
checked on the pulse of his feeling. 
Can we go back and trace this “felt 
thought” to something fundamental 
in Mr. Murry’s disposition ? 


The philosopher and biologist 
Richard Woltereck has distinguished 


between two instinctive ‘“‘res- 
onances’”” or approaches to the 
universe. There is the resonance of 
wonder, whose reactive expression is 
joy, and there is the resonance of 
dread, whose reactive expression is 
fear. Either of these, in men or in na- 
tions, may at one time determine the 
prevailicg spiritual temper. Now it 
is with the first of these that Mr. 
Murry responded to life. The word 
“wonder”? sounds and _ resounds 
through his early and formative 
writing. ‘‘The excitement of won- 
dering what it is all about,” as he 
casually terms this resonance, can 
be seen as the psychological gene 
from which his religious awareness 
springs. Mr. Murry does not start 
with a proposition (which is the 
verbal and reasoned form we give 
to an experience): he starts with 
the experience itself. This experi- 
ence partakes of the nature of 
thought, but since Mr. Murry denied 
the Crocean principle of thought 
and expression being one, he feels 
he is dealing with something sub- 
stantial, a real entity of the mind. 
This entity, as manifest in wonder, 
comes to him in its immediate 
state, a sort of pre-verbalized secret 
or wisdom. And here we may 
remember Kierkegaard’s words that 
“Wonder is the sense immediacy has 
of God and is the beginning of all 
deeper understanding.” 


One of the classical statements of 
Western religious consciousness was 
made by John Henry Newman. “I 
rest,” he wrote, “in the thought of 
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two and two only supreme and lu- 
minously self-evident beings, my- 
self and my Creator.” What he 
posits here, in its highest spiritual 
form, is the strange duality of sub- 
ject and object, of selfhcod and 
“otherness,” as we may call it. We 
may think, if we will, of two. 
cosmic mirrors reporting ard con- 
firming each other’s existence, or of 
one mirror facing the back of the 
other so that the reflection ‘s only 
one way. But however we choose 
to image the idea, the thought of 
two elemental beings remains This 
opposition, which is later revealed 
as an ultimate mode of partnership, 
is described by Mr. Murry in an 
essay written shortly after the death 
of his first wife, Katherine Mans- 
field. He tells us how he felt the 
need to be on his own, in orcer to 
regain some sense of meaning which 
he had lost. He left London to stay 
in a solitary country cottage, vhere 
the following experience took 
place :-— 

Then in the dark, in the dead. still 
house, I sat at the table facing the 
fire. I sat there motionless for hours, 
while I tried to face the truth that I 
was alone. As I had wantec to 
turn back, so now I longed to zum 
away. There was in me sometiing 
that simply would not look, and, 
again and again, as it turned its 
eyes away, I took its head in my zwo 
hands and held its face towards whet I 
had to see. Slowly and with an efsort 
I made myself conscious that I was 
physically alone. Prompted by sone 
instinct, I tried to force this conscioas- 
ness into every part of my bocy. 


Slowly I succeeded. At last I had the 
sensation that I was in my hands and 
feet, that where they ended I also end- 
ed, as at a frontier of my being, and 
beyond that frontier stretched out the 
vast immensities, of space, of the uni- 
verse, of the ‘llimitable, something 
that was other than J. Where I ended, 
it began—other, strange, terrible, 
menacing. It did not know me, would 
never acknowledge me, denied me ut- 
terly. Yet out upon this, from the 
fragile rampart of my own body, I 
found the courage to peer, to glance, 
at last to gaze steadily. And I became 
aware of myself as a little island 
against whose slender shores a cold, 
dark, boundless ocean lapped devour- 
ing. Somehow, in that moment, I' 
knew I had reached a pinnacle of per- 
sonal being. I was I, as I had never 
been before—and never should be 
again. 

It is strange that I should have 
known that. But then I did know it, 
and it was not strange. 


What happened then? If I could 
tell you that I should tell you a secret 
indeed. But a moment came when the 
darkness of that ocean changed to light, 
the cold to warmth; when it swept in 
one great wave over the shores and 
frontiers of myself ; when it bathed me 
and I was renewed; when the room 
was filled with a presence, and I knew 
I was not alone- that I never could be 
alone any more, that the universe be- 
yond held no menace, for I was part of 
it, that in some way for which I had 
sought in vain so many years, I be- 
longed, and because I belonged, I was 
no longer I, but something different, 
which could never be afraid in the old 
ways or cowardly with the old coward- 
ice. And the love I had lost was still 
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mine, but now more durable, being 
knit into the very substance of the 
universe I had feared.? 


A similar type of experience is 
related by the poet David Gascoyne 
in his book Night Thoughts. (I quote 
him here, since there are reasons for 
believing that he has been influenced 
in his thought by Mr. Murry.) The 
final prose-poem “Encounter with 
Silence ” describes the solitariness of 
the individual being over against the 
still ‘‘ otherness” of night. But at 
length this dumb and alien silence 
makes itself felt as a spiritual pres- 
ence, the psychic presence of un- 
known neighbours. Our sense of 
solitude, says the poet, is largely 
illusory: “all those who are isolated 
in their solitude are really alone 
only because they do not actually 
realize the presence of other beings 
like themselves in the world.” The 
poem closes on the conclusion that 
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Bertha Gaster, (The Unesco Courier, 
February 1957) believes that cheap 
reprints of more expensive editions were 
not unknown even as far back as ancient 
Rome. 

According to Martial, the Roman satirist, 
who lived in the first century AD, a copy 
of his epigiams was selling for five denarii at 
Atrectur’s, while round the corner it could 
be got at Tryphon’s for only half a denarius. 
And Tryphon was making a good thing of 
it too, Martial assures us. 

Collins Paper Books, Ltd., London, 
have recently started a new series of 
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“ We are closer to one another than 
we realize. Let us remember one 
another at night, even though we 
do not know each other’s names.” 4 


It is noticeable that neither Mr. 
Murry nor Mr. Gascoyne, in the 
passages quoted, makes mention of 
God, much less of the Three Per- 
sons of the Christian religion. But 
then, as Mr. Gascoyne has elsewhere 
suggested, the important division 
among contemporary thinkers is not 
that between atheists and orthodox 
believers, but that between those 
who are and who are not aware of 
the existence of the “non-self ” and 
its mystery. This mystery is one 
which Mr. Murry, in all his writings, 
perceives and explores. Perhaps for 
us today this constitutes the real 
mystertum tremendum, without some 
sense of which God remains a sorry 
word. 

DEREK STANFORD 
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pocket books—-Comet Books. Their 
first five reprints cover a fairly wide 
range of subjects: biography in Albert 
Schweitzer: An Introduction by Jacques 
Feschotte and The Eisenhower Brothers 
by Bela Kornitzer; astronomy in Guide 
to the Moon by Patrick Moore; physics 
and the theory of Relativity in The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein by Lincoln 
Barnet:; and pre-natal and early care 
for mother and child in Four Baby. 
Priced as low as Re. 1.00, they are bound 
to be popular in India. 


3 To the Unknown God (Jonathan Cape 1924), PE 42-44. 
* Nigh? Thoughts (André Deutsch. 1956), p 48 
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A DISCIPLE OF BOEHME 


[ In this thoughtful artid- Mr. Peter Malekin brings out much of interest 
regarding both the eighteenth-zentury English mystic William Law and his seven- 
teenth-century inspirer, Jacob Bochme, almost unlettered, but wise in the things 


of the spirit.—ED.] 


Not many people have 2eard of 
William Law. Only one of his 
works, A Serious Call to c Devout 
and Holy Life, is at all well known, 
and that is neither his best aor his 
most typical book. 


William Law was a clergyman of 
the Church of England. Born in 
1686, he was educated at Carrbridge, 
where he became a Fellow =f Em- 
manuel. In 1714, however, h2 gave 
up his fellowship and all hoze of a 
career in the Church by refusing 
to abjure the rights of the exiled 
Stuart Kings. For a white he 
played some part in the afteirs cf 
the non-juring Church, but spent 
most of his time at Putney, where 
he acted as tutor to Edward Gibbon, 
the father of the historian. Ia 1740 
he retired to King’s Cliffe, his -ative 
Northamptonshire vilage, ari set 
up house with two lacies, Elizebeth 
Hutcheson and Hester Gibbon. The 
three regularly attended the services 
of the local parish church. “heir 
large income, once their immediate 
needs were satisfied, was distm uted 
among the poor; much of it they 
gave with their own hands im the 
form of food and clothing. They 
themselves lived in frugal corr-ort. 
At King’s Cliffe Law remained until 
his death in 1761. 


As will be seen, the external cir- 
cumstances of Law’s life were hardly 
exciting. His real adventures were 
adventures of the mind and heart. 


In 1717 Law was a High-Church- 
man. His first publication was a 
series of letters against the Bishop 
of Bangor in which he defended 
High-Church principles. These and 
his other early controversial writ- 
ings are masterpieces of their kind; 
the best of them is his answer to a 
book called The Fable of the Bees. 


It has often been stated, par- 
ticularly by Canon Overton in his 
biography of Law, that Law remain- 
ed a churchman to the end of his 
life, but this is untrue. Law later 
quite abandoned his first legalistic 
conceptions. 


In his next phase, Law wrote as a 
moralist. It was in 1728, towards 
the end of this period, that the Ser- 
ous Call appeared. 


At some time a little before 1737 
Law began to study Boehme. From 
then until the end of his life he 
devoted his extraordinary gifts as a 
writer to the exposition of Bochme’s 
philosophy. Law had one of the 
finest of all English styles and his 
mind was unusually clear. He was 
therefore in many ways an ideal 
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eighteenth-century champion for 
Boehme, but perhaps his great- 
est qualification was that Jacob 
Boehme’s mysticism became a way 
of life and a psychological experi- 
ence for him. After contacting 
Boehme, Law no longer writes as a 
commentator on matters fathomable 
by reason alone. Rather he writes 
as one born in a blind world who 
has caught a glimpse of light, who 
knows that it exists and that its 
wonders can be made manifest to 
man. He pleads with all the power 
of his earnest nature that others too 
should use their eyes and see. He 
repeats again and again that all he 
or Boehme can do is to persuade 
others to see for themselves. Unless 
the truth of Boehme’s great philos- 
ophy is experienced as a birth of 
the Christ principle in man’s soul, 
says Law, it must remain a merely 
rational notion and cannot become 
a spiritual benefit. 


Two other great changes occurred 
in Law’s writings after 1737. The 
first was that instead of attacking 
others with brilliant polemics Law 
contented himself with presenting 
Boehme’s philosophy for those who 
desired it. The second change was 
in Law’s style, which became full of 
the warmth of compassion. 


Law’s Boehmenist writings divide 
into two periods. The first group 
of books appeared frem 1737 to 
1740. These show the immediate 
impact of Boehme. In them Law 
developed his exposition of Boehme’s 
philosophy, culminating with a 
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fairly full statement of it in his 
Appeal to all that doubt and disbelieve 
the Truths of the Gospel. He here 
abandonea his old churchmanship, 
saying that no sect has the whole 
truth, and that external ceremonies 
are only cf use as they forward the 
birth of Christ in the soul; however, 
he honours the good intentions of 
organized religion and advocates the 
performance of religious duties in a 
non-sectarian spirit. 


From 1740 to 1749 Law remained 
silent. He learnt German and 
studied Boehme constantly. After 
1749 he wrote a series of great mys- 
tical works, The Spirit of Prayer, 
The Way to Divine Knowledge and 
The Spirit of Love. 


Law’s exposition of Boehme’s 
thought takes the following form. 
He utterly repudiates the idea of 
creatior out of nothing as a logical 
absurdity. The universe exists as 
an emenation from God. God is 
threefold. The father is a hidden 
Fire or Will to Manifestation, which 
begets the Son or Light or Desire, 
the cutspoken Word or Logos of 
the Deity. From Fire and Light 
procezds the Holy Spirit or Love. 
These three are inseparable in the 
Deity, and this “process” of gen- 
erating and proceeding is an eternal 
one. From the triune God emanates 
Eternal nature, also known as the 
Glory of God or the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This is the world of ar- 
chety al unity, a condition to which 
our world aspires in an inferior 
degrez. 
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The Fire of tne Father has a dual 
aspect. This dvality passes into the 
Son, into the Holy Spirit and into 
Eternal Nature. In all these it isa 
duality in unity, each asp2ct find- 
ing its fulfilmenz in the other. This 
duality, once manifest, may be 
analyzed into € trinity, and yet 
again into seven “forms” or “ prop- 
erties.” In Eternal Nature these 
seven forms are one. In temporal 
nature they underlie all phenomena 
from the moverent of the planets 
to the psychological processes of 
man. 


Eternal Nature is perfect and 
copies the “ process”’ of Deity, t.e., 
the hidden fire in it generates light 
in it, and from them proceecs love. 


From Eternal Nature cam2 tem- 
poral nature. Eternal Nature was 
peopled by angels, who were not 
created directly Ey God, for God 
creates nothing directly, but were 
born out of Eternal Nature. The 
will of these creatures was a spark 
of the Divine Will and therefore 
free. Some of there desired to know 
the source of manifested power, 
which source was one of the two 
aspects of the are in Eternal 
Nature. The two aspects were a 
dark hellish fire known as the fre of 
God’s wrath, and a bright heavenly 
fire, known as the fize of God’s tove; 
in union the bright fire drew strength 
from the dark fire and transmuted 
its wrathful nature, thus genereting 
light and love and causing perfec- 
tion. Evil can occar in manifesta- 
tion only through a separatior. of 
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the two aspects, for all qualities as 
combined in God are perfect and 
necessary to one another. The 
effect of the angels’ willing was to 
manifest the dark fire in isolation, 
which created: hell, and into it fell 
those angels who had willed to 
know it. Through the manifesta- 
tion of the dark centre in themselves 
they became devils and the Eternal 
Nature about them underwent a 
similar change, becoming dark and 
hellish. 


To counteract this change the 
Light and Love of God immediately 
began to manifest themselves as far 
as was possible in the falling Eternal 
Nature. The result was the temporal 
nature in which we live. Here the 
physical sun represents the Divine 
Light and Love, and its influence 
checks the manifestation of the 
dark fire. Within temporal nature 
in its first paradisiacal state the 
dark angels were trapped and their 
activity quite inhibited, for they 
can act only in a medium akin to 
themselves. 


Man, the microcosm, was breathed 
forth for this new world. He was a 
new creature, but the ‘ essences of 
his soul” came out of God and 
never were not; hence all knowledge 
is present within the soul. Adam, 
the first man, shared the nature of 
heaver, of hell and of the temporal 
world. 


Man’s purpose was to raise fallen 
temporal nature to its original state 
by manifesting within it his eternal 
nature. He also, however, fell by 
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willing to know the good and evil 
of temporal nature. His fall was 
gradual and as it continued, Adam, 
originally androgynous, lost his 
power to procreate by his will and 
imagination; in consequence, his 
“Eve was taken out of him,” and 
the sexes divided. 


Man’s falling caused a falling in 
nature and a partial restoration of 
the devul’s power to act. The devil’s 
temptation of man completed the 
Fall. 


Once more, however, the Light 
and Love of God manifested them- 
selves in a fallen creature as far as 
was possible. Into the fallen soul of 
man was breathed the “seed” or 
Christ principle, through which man 
could regain his former state as an 
angel of power and glory. This seed 
is a divine spark in the souls of all 
men. Regeneration is the bringing 
to birth of the Christ principle in 
the soul. The controlling factors in 
the process are the human will and 
desire. These can be directed to- 
wards the dark fire centre, towards 
temporal nature, or towards the 
divine centre in the soul. If aman 
desires the first, he becomes a devil. 
If he desires the second, then during 
life he is open to the divine in- 
fluence of the sun, but at death he 
falls into the dark centre o: his own 
nature. If he desires the divine, 
he becomes an angel. The desire 
for the divine within is faith, for 
_ faith is a hunger and thirst for God 
in the soul and not the assent of the 
reason to a set of propositions; 
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hence any man of any race, time or 
religion may have faith and become 
a Christian. t.e., a regenerate man. 


The Christ principle was peculiar- 
ly incarnate in Jesus, whose life not 
only typified the process of regenera- 
tion, but ade it possible for others 
to become regenerate; for the Christ 
in Jesus overcame both temporal 
and hellish nature, thus making 
possible a restoration of the divine 
harmony. 


Law says a little about man’s 
position in fallen temporal nature. 
The universe is a unity bound 
together by magnetic force. Each 
part of it is linked to the microcosm, 
man, who affects the world about 
him by his thought and feeling and 
is responsible for the disharmony in 
his envircnment. Man’s physical 
body is a mere shell which came to 
him as a result of the Fall; within it 
he has an inner body and inner 
senses. Physical nature likewise 
has an inner causative principle. 
Man’s will and thinking power derive 
from the Divine Will and Thought 
and are therefore free and potent. 
The thinking power is not, however, 
reason, but is above reason. The 
human will is a magical force, for it 
stems from the Divine Will which 
caused the magical birth of all 
things. Man’s temporal environ- 
ment strives to regain its eternal 
state ın which the four elements of 
this world were only one. It does 
this by the fire in nature trying to 
generate the Son and Holy Spirit in 
it (compare the tamas, rajas and 
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sattva of the 3Bhagavad-Gitz), but it 
can only do this in a temporal way, 
which is why zhe world is subject to 
decay. At tae end of fhe world 
physical nature will be swept away 
by a purifying fire and the light and 
love of Eterral Nature vill again 
manifest in its place. 


Prayer was important for Law, 
but he used the word in Boehme’s 
sense, t.e., as 2 fervent direction of 
the will and desire towards the 
birth of Christ in the soul; to ask 
for anything else was not srayer in 
Law’s eyes. Prayers in words ask- 
ing for this birth were good, but the 
highest kind of prayer was an 
abiding desire pervading tae whole 
of a man’s life Man’s desire had to 
be single, for to desire tke divine 
meant taking the desire avay from 
everything else 


Law’s opinion as to whether the 
devils could regain their first state 
changed; his final belief was in 
universal rederaption. 


Law was an ardent pacifist and 
wrote with great feeling against the 
killing of so many young men who, 
had they lived, might have come to 
seek the divine life. 


Law’s God may be called personal 
or impersonal, provided one is clear 
about the meaning given to the 
terms. God was, for Law, fixed 
beyond all charge as a source of love 
which streamed into the whole of 
manifestation as light streamed from 
the sun. Only those did noz receive 
it who willed not to have it 


Law’s system has similarities to 
Plato’s. Eternal Nature is like 
Plato’s world of archetypal Ideas. 
Their explanations of beauty are 
also similar, e.g., Law says that a 
jewel is beautiful since its clarity is 
the nearest earthly approach to the 
translucence of Eternal Nature. 
Another similarity is their suspicion 
of art, for Law thought art dangerous 
because it diverted the attention 
from the birth of Christ in the soul. 


There are certain aspects of 
Boehme that Law does not mention. 
He never elaborates the nature of 
the seven properties except in so far 
as they relate to the first psycho- 
logical stages of regeneration; he 
dces no more than mention man’s 
inner body; he does not deal with 
Boehme’s astrology; above all he 
does not mention a cardinal doctrine 
with Boehme and many other Ger- 
man mystics, that of the ‘ Abyss.” 
The Father is with Boehme a kind 
of unmanifested Logos which knows 
itself in the Son; behind the Father 
is the “Ungrund,” the “Abyss” 
or “Bottomless,” which, like the 
Father, cannot be known by man. 
The “Ungrund”’ is the Absolute, 
and the Father the first Will to 
manifestation which arises in the 
Absolute. 


It has been claimed by Mr. 
Stephen Hobhouse that Law’s si- 
lences indicate modifications of 
Boehme’s thought. I believe this 
to be a mistaken interpretation. 
Boehme often says that he will write 
on some point in such a way that 
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the profane cannot understand him, 
although his fellow students of the 
mysteries of divinity will understand 
him well enough. Law was most 
impressed by the fact that reason 
was not the faculty to be used in 
understandıng the mysteries Boehme 
wrote of, and equally by the fact 
that divine understanding could only 
become active through unswerving 
devotion to the Christ within. Hence 
much of Boehme’s system was not 
for the many. Some doctrines were 
too deep, while others would mislead 
the worldly in a pursuit of selfish 
power and hidden knowledge. There- 
fore Law was silent about certain 
things; but to those ready for 
Boehme he gives directions as to 
which books and chapters are the 
best to read first. Boehme was for 
Law not a man who held certain 
opinions but “the heavenly Ilu- 
minated, and blessed Jacob Behmen” 
as he calls him in the Spirit of 
Prayer. 
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Law at cne time intended to 
translate Bozhme, but never did so. 
There is a translation in his name, 
but it is nct his; it is a reprint of a 
seventeenta-century translation pub- 
lished by some of Law's admirers 
many years after his death. 


Law’s later writings have in- 
fluenced individuals without ever 
starting a “ movement.” Parts of 
them have been republished recently 
by Mr. S. Hobhouse with a com- 
mentary; the book is in a form most 
suited to a Christian audience. 
Parts of them have also been re- 
published in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
The Peresntal Philosophy, a work 
of more general interest. Among 
others, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin 
read Law, and The Way to Divine 
Knowledge was translated into French 
by one of Saint-Martin'’s friends 
under the title of La Voie de la 
Science Divine. 


PETER MALEKIN 


Never are we so poor as men want to make us. Always we have the wealth 


which we are, the beauty which we live. 


ERNST TOLLER 


3EAR WITH US 


[In his interesting art-cle Mr. A. R. Williams is pleasantly provocative. He 
has tellingly shown the weakness of organized and proselytizing propaganda. 
But many such organizaticns have true aims and moral purpose. Such should 
defeat the overlapping process by an intelligent co-operative spirit. Also, none 
should overlook that founders and promoters and organizers of associations 
are actuated by a zeal and en enthusiasm for benefiting their fellow men. The 
true worth of a service-rendering organization consists in its programme 
and policy: does it promo‘e that true Brotherhood which is universal in its 
scope and impersonal in its motions? Once a man is satisfied of this, it is his 
privilege, if not his duty, tc help that organization. For the success of such 
bodies it is necessary to inctlcate those higher and nobler conceptions of public 
and private duties which lie at the root of all spiritual and material improve- 


ment.— Ep. ] 


In Britain nearly every contin- 
gency of opinion is providec for by 
some voluntary organization devoted 
specifically to the purpose. If one 
loves dogs there is a Canine Eociety ; 
for those more sentimentally -nclined 
a Tail Waggers Club. Surpzisingly 
there is no Anti-Dog League to 
amalgamate those who object to the 
noise of dogs, their danger to traffic, 
their mischief in gardens and prem- 
ises and their befoulment of pave- 
ments, besides the waste of money 
and food and affection on ther. 


For those whose love of arimals 
takes a more generalized form the 
R.S.P.C.A. exists, while those who 
feel strongly on the subject may 
join the Anti-Vivisection Society. 
People who attach more impor- 
tance to children may support the 
N.S.P.C.C. All these welcome mem- 
bers and subscriptions to strengthen 
their causes and help forward the 
good work. 


So do hundreds of other associa- 
tions of individuals pledged to par- 


ticular reforms or activities. Ab- 
stainers from meat enrol themselves 
in a body for the advocacy of 
vegetarian diet, while those who 
regard alcoholic beverages as evil 
have their organized campaigns to 
suppress such. To some smoking is 
equally the object of detestation, 
giving rise to an Anti-Cigarette 
League. A different and more 
deleterious form of fumes engages 
the antagonism of the Smoke Abate- 
ment Society. A society also func- 
tions to reduce the excessive amount 
of noise in towns. Its attitude 
toward music and radio raises deli- 
cate problems in human reactions 
to noises; likewise in definition of 
sounds pleasant or unpleasant. 


Similarly sports and games all 
have their clubs and leagues, as the 
tendency to bet and gamble on 
them has produced societies whose 
purpose is to restrict the laying of 
money on win or lose chances in 
play. Devotees of hunting, coursing, 
fishing and shooting band themselves 
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together socially to enhance their 
skill and pleasure; so opponents of 
such diversions have promoted or- 
ganizations aimed at suppressing 
blood sports by persuasion and 
legislative action. 


In religion is a wide choice from 
the Roman Catholic Church to 
innumerable non-conformist sects. 
People who assume morality to be 
of greater importance may join the 
Ethical Movement, as those who 
love a hearty, noisy creed can find 
it in the Salvation Army, or seekers 
of quiet achieve it in the Society of 
Friends. Reasoners who base their 
ethics on logical deduction have the 
Rationalist Press Association in 
which to incorporate themselves, 
whereas those who reject religion 
entirely can consort with others of 
like views in the National Secular 
Society. All these religions and 
anti-religions have their subsidiary 
organizations devoted to specialized 
aspects, such as youth groups, and 
for sabbatarian enthusiasts the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society. 


As to youth, so a variety of 
organizations are offered to women 
in which to combine, usually for the 
advocacy of something. Among the 
vast intricacies of the Co-operative 
Movement are Women’s Guilds. 
Some Trade Unions admit women 
to membership. Alternatively the 
National Union of Railwaymen has 
Railway Women’s Guilds. Most of 
the Friendly Societiesregister women 
as full members or open special 
lodges for their benefit, or enrol 
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them in some way. Nearly all villages 
now kave Women’s Institutes, and 
the same idea is spreading to cities 
and boroughs in the form of Towns- 
women’s Guilds. Squeezed between 
the company stores and the co-op- 
erative, small traders are abandon- 
ing individualism to amalgamate in 
self-defence. 


Political parties are pleased to 
enlist adherents, all of them also 
having cognate organizations devot- 
ed to particular aspects of national 
and civic life, and youth and women. 
International campaigns on behalf of 
various causes exist, of which the 
League of Nations Union has now 
transferred its energies to the United 
Nations. 


For working men and women 
there are Trade Unions ranging from 
general workers up to the most skill- 
ed crafts. Much similar but particu- 
larized are the National Union of 
Teachers, the National Association 
of Local Government Officers, the 
Union of Postal Workers and the 
Civil Service Association, Ex-service- 
men are catered for by the British 
Legion. Loctors and lawyers wax in- 
dignant at being called trade union- 
ists, but nevertheless have their 
closely knit corporations to watch 
over theiz interests and carry on 
propagar.ca. 

So the list could be added to, 
page after page, as Rotary, Buffa- 
loes, Freemasons and innumerable 
others, oi most diverse features and 
aims, but all bearing testimony to 
the Briton’s capacity for associating 
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voluntarily with Tis fellows, 2ither 
for mutual benefit or publicity or to 
bring pressure to bear upon gcvern- 
ment and local authorities in the 
hope of altering laws or admitistra- 
tive decrees. 


It must not ke overlooked that 
these multifarioce societies create 
vested interests in the shape cf paid 
secretaries and o:her officia’s and 
thei- staffs. Soms of these jcds are 
quite good ones icr men and ~omen 
who can organize, speak, handle 
statistics and correspondemce or 
write specialized ournals and pam- 
phlets. 


There must be few people whose 
lives are not inflienced or eifected 
by organizations. even if they are 
not members of cne. 
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That there are too many societies 
is evident to anyone who consults a 
reference book listing them. They 
overlap badly, often several cover- 
ing nearly the same ground, wasting 
energy and manpower and money 
by separately championing the same 
causes instead of combining for 
united effort. A great deal of amal- 
gamation seems necessary. 


The ideal would be one huge 
organization which all persons could 
join: 

THE Socrety For MINDING OTHER 
PEOPLE’S BUSINESS; 
briefly, in the present craze for in- 
dicating by initials, 
the $.M.O.P.B. 

A. R. WILLIAMS 


A LUNATIC SYSTEM 


That injustice arns the tables on its 
perpetrators is the conviction of all truly 
moral men (“Wich' what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured unto you 
again”), but the fact is not alzvays ob- 
vious. James Cameron’s comme=t, there- 
fore, on the aparz/:eid situation. in South 
Africa, under the heading “The Pay-off” 
(News Chronide,) is worth considera- 
tion. In Durbar the ‘whites’ are only. 
half in number cf the ‘non-wh tes!’ The 
City Council, already losing £100,000 
a year on municipal transport, has just 
vcted to enforce complete raciz! segrega- 
tion on the city s bus services, and will 
now have to resort to further arge-scale 
borrowing in orcer to purchese a new 
fleet of buses for the separated pas- 
sengers. Apartd2.d is already in opera- 
tion with the cizy’s taxis ard car-hire 
services, so that “whites” in districts 
served only by “non-white” car firms, 


are debarred from using a taxi “even 
in the direst emergency” (a case was 
reported in the same newspaper, some 
months previously, of an injured Euro- 
pean who died, because a ‘coloured’ 
ambulance was not permitted to carry 
Lim to hospital). Cameron goes on to 
say:— 

Thus does this lunatic system drive itself 
through the maze of prejudice into the dead- 
end of uselessness. The mad thing about 
apartheid is not that it is inhuman and im- 
moral but that it will not. cannot and in 
no circumstances will be able to work. 


It is like the fable of the stomach and 
the limbs, which refused to acknowledge 
their relationship with it, and so, in 
starving it, died themselves of depriva- 
tion. But when people’s understanding 
is itself “segregated,” they do not grasp 
the simple truth, that brotherhood is 
not only ethical but practical. 
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| THE REALM OF THE PSYCHE* 


This is an outstanding Look whose 
title gives no indication of its quality. 
Here is no mere opening of the doors 
of perception by experiments with 
lysergic acid (one of the hallucino- 
gens, similar to mescalin). What gives 
the book its vital importarce is the 
evidence of a “discerning pcwer” that 
pierces through the illusior's of the 
“enchanted garden of Klingsor ’ disclosed 
by the drug, and finally brings the au- 
thor to discontinue the experiments half- 
way through the planned series. 


For he is undoubtedly ore of the 
“forerunners,” for whom the veils be- 
tween the spiritual and material natures 
are partially thinned, so that “remem- 
brance” gleams through. One has only 
to read his lovely poem “A Swan,” or 
feel the significance of his ‘vision of 
the spiritual “sun” experienced some 
twenty years earlier, to see this. It was 
obviously neither the excuse o serving 
as a scientific “guinea-pig,” cor mere 
curiosity, that impelled him to the ex- 
periments, but the fundamen-al urge 
that draws men from the unrezl to the 
Real, from darkness to Light, from 
death to Deathlessness. As the experi- 
ments unfold he becomes increasingly 
and urgently aware that the supposed 
short-cut offered by the drug is a 
dangerous by-pass, and no substitute 
for self-discipline and will, which alone 
bring ecstasy rightfully earned. 


He feels the exhilaration of the 
heightened sensibilities and fantasies 
without being persuaded of their basic 
reality. He sees how the “denizens” of 
his own nature are symbolically objec- 
tivized under the drug’s influence, only 


to assert that there must be other and 
better ways to self-knowledge. The 
drug may reveal “too much, too sud- 
denly, too violently” before one is pre- 
pared to deal with the revelation, 
whether it be of “monsters” or of “an- 
gels,” and, if unarmed, one may well 
be lost in either the darkness or the 
light. The right price has to be paid 
for self-knowledge, otherwise the pay- 
ment for “trespass” will be beyond 
one’s means. To use these levels of en- 
hanced consciousness simply as an es- 
cape from the outer world is to deny 
one important aspect of this life, “its 
capacity for compassion.” The ordinary 
waking ccnsciousness, he affirms, is “the 
point of departure.” 


What mekes this book both memora- 
ble and heartening is the interplay of 
the two polar aspects of awareness, the 
acute perception of the phenomena 
and intuitive understanding. There is 
accurate observation, in vivid and ex- 
pressive writing (Mr. Ward has the 
poet’s gift), but all through the phan- 
tasmagoria we find a kind of over- 
shadowing “presence” that intervenes in 
different ways, yet remains detached. 
Mr. Ward terms it “the observer,” 
protecting, warning when the threshold 
of danger is neared, though aż times 
seemingly “asleep.” 


Its action is felt as an undercurrent 
—“The lessan to be learned from this 
is...” “This symbol refers to....” 
“There is a spiritual aspect to this.” 
“This is the stage at which you feel 
you could imagine anything and make 
it real. But cne wants what is REAL” 
(p. 178). Ths criterion of judgment is 
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always in the higher, even though part 
ef the consciousness temporarly be- 
comes a dreamer of his own thought- 
imagery. There is a higher gaze, calm, 
impersonal yet not cold, the same 
whether regarding the wonderful, satis- 
fying panorama of “clouds-im-them- 
selves,” “beyond judgment cr compari- 
son,” or, a little later, his own petty 
vices. “One noted these deficiencies of 
character, for which one might normal- 
ly blush, as if they were thiags seen 
under a microscope; again, one was ob- 
jectively detached.” (p. 160) 


A remarkable and unusual took like 
this is bound to be judged variously. 
Some fools will doubtless ignore the 
warnings and see only the glamour of 
the exciting marvels recounted. Others 
will hide their discomfort of “gnorance 
by sophisticated whimsies zbout it. 
Psychiatrists will interpret it according 
to their own theories. But for the 
genuine seeker after self-knovledge the 
book has much to offer. And those 
readers who have already begun some 
serious study of the inner, causal 'side 
of nature will find this independent and 
vivid evidence making theory come 
alive, particularly in the following 
“meta-physical” perceptions: — 


(1) Consciousness divides into “the observ- 
er” and “the rest,” the latter an. inconsistent 
aggregate of many “personalities.” (p. 46) 


(2) Physical forms have ro ägid outline, 
tut a constantly shifting “wavy” 2dge (p. 62) 
According to Occultism, the ever--vhirling lives 
extend beyond the actual outer limits of phys- 
ical form. 


(3) “Dead” matter is really ‘kving dust- 
motes” carrying memories of their many 
transformations. “. .all this aistory still lived 
in the wall,” its constituents “vere in some 
mysterious way still related z:o all other 
particles” (p. 85) 


(4) A living geometrical figume (symbol of 
a summing-up) underlies the outer form, “an 
ineluctable pattern” indicating <hat the uni- 
verse is in order dovm to the .mallest detail 
(pp 30-1)—even the grass Elades ranged 
themselves thus (pp. 172-3) Saaskrit learning 
defines the linga sharira as the -nvistble, ener- 
gic, design pattern of every physical form. 
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(5) Synwsthesie characterizes every aspect 
of inner perception and action. One example 
after another corroborates ancient traditions as 
to the original and fundamental unity of all 
Life And, as Mr. Ward suggests, this synthesis 
is not “a drug-induced disorder, but a truer 
way of perceiving the real nature and rela- 
tions of things.” (p 139) 


In the experiment “Barbaric Splendour” the 
curtains and darkening view through the win- 
dow are transformed into “firework displays, 
great landscapes, impossible and glorious fan- 
tasies” (p. 90), whase colour is heard and 
seen in a profoundly moving way—a common 
narcetic phenomenon 


In the experiment “The Hanged Man,” an 
“intimation” of the eternal, showing all “ac- 
tuality” as dream, was almost simultaneous 
with the hallucination of the noose tightening 
round the author’s neck. In the participation 
mystique that followed, the experimenter, in 
the utter desolation of a condemned men, felt 
himself one with the most and least guilty of 
his fellow men. “Each of us shares the crimes 
of everyone else, even those crimes which we 
believe to be wholly alien to ourselves.” 
(p. 143) 


The tenifying vision in “The Face of Time” 
gives another synthesis. The author sees his 
triple face in the mirror, past, present and 
future at once,—-boy, man of forty-four and 
ancient in one. “...the young face was rush- 
ing back towards birth, while the ald face 
was rushing forward towards death, and. . 
these movements in opposite directions were 
really one movement in a direction unknown 
to us...birth and death meet in a single 
point” (p 64). Time moves, not in a straight 
line, but in a circle, and beyond it is the 
terror of the infinite, 


In all the fantasies, whether the esthetic, 
heroic “Trojan War’ or the rumbustious 
maritime comucalities, there were the “magical” 
transformations that did thirgs to whatever 
object the attention was fixed upon. At the 
same time, the child-like suggestibility induced 
by the drug (a peculiarity of its action) made 
one the passive recipient. Yet transcending 
this subject-object relationship was the “ob- 
server,” in charge, and in a certain way 
responsible. He was on a higher Jevel of the 
scale of consciousness “whence he had a new 
and truly objective point of view, a synthesis 
of both.” (p. 87) 


(6) The subject’s own thought snd mood 
determine the nature and tone of the experi- 
ences. “...it was I who ordained ‘pleasant 
dreams,’ and the drug which decided what 
they should be” ýp. 100) The overwhelming 
horror of knowing himself dead in the foul, 
fearful stench of the charnel-house (“The 
wages of sin is death”) was the outcome of 
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his “murderous sentiments” at the “infernal” 
female chatte: in the next room at the begin- 
mng of the experiment The slightly tipsy, 
companionable vulgar jollification of “A Nau- 
tical Night Out” followed an encounter with 
sailors on leave, coupled with h:s own grow- 
ing conviction that the drug could really offer 
nothing but frivolities If only we could realize 
the vital lesson here! We are, all unaware, 
forever creating our inner environment of 
heaven or hell, by whatever our thoughts and 
desires set going in the flowing responsive 
currents of this inner “light-stuff,’ that reacts 
back again upon us (even though ordinarily 
we are unconscious of it). Mr. Ward writes 
more than once of the quality of “light” that 
accompanied and vivified the objec-s perceived 
Kabalists and fire-philosophers used the term 
“the astral light” for this same fascinating, 
luminous, “fluidic” substance-force, witk its 
mouldable-image quality, its hypnotic power, 
and its threat of absorption to all who could 
not overcome its psychic deceptiors. 


Mr. Ward’s final judgment is that 
narcotic experience is a false way of 
escape, opening only to yet another 
layer of obsessing dream. The only 
real way up the scale of consciousness 
“is the long and narrow way əf disci- 
pline in the renewal of the mind.” 


On one point, however, the present 
reviewer would perhaps disagree with 
him. The adoring, mystical awareness 
of God in the transcendental experience 
of a deeply religious man, related at 
the end of the book, is placed by the 
author far higher than his own drug- 
induced visions. Yet, to one person at 
least, that religious vision, however 
wonderful, does not carry the same 
conviction of the soul’s existence as 
does the fact of the higher, noetic, “pres- 
ence” reflecting itself even in the 
midst of the illusions, terrible or glori- 
ous, of the narcotic experiences. and 
exposing the perfidious beauty of this 
psychic “Hall of Probationary Learn- 
ing” for what it is. This spiritual, in- 
tuitive, discerning power is seen to be 
awake and active even there, though 
its intervention must have been earned. 


Mr. Ward feels that his experiences 
lack the “passion of love” and sacrifice, 
the feeling of “perfection without cual- 
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ity” given by the religious vision. Such 
“personal-spiritual” experiences, how- 
ever, should be examined in the light 
of Eastern teachings about the blissful 
self-created “heaven” each human being 
images round himself after death. How- 
ever much such radiant “heavens” mir- 
ror their creators’ highest ideals and 
aspirations, giving added strength for 
the next descent of consciousness, they 
are still conditioned, just as are the 
lower psychic fantasies, by their crea- 
tor’s outlook. They are blissful, noble, 
satisfying, strengthening, but they are 
not yet the Rear. Although no out- 
sider dare judge the actual character 
of the religious experience described, 
nevertheless the fact has to be faced 
that goodness, however exalted, is not 
spirituality. “God-intoxication” may 
still be intoxication. The “knower of 
the field” may lose himself in “the 
field” at whatever level, and forget he 
is “the Knower.” 


What gives fundamental value to 
Mr. Ward’s book is this “discerning 
power,” for mankind’s greatest need 
today is the “cultivation” of this to 
complement the mental understanding. 
There is hardly a page in the book on 
which the reader will not find some- 
thing of value, either for evidence or 
for illumination. To “point out the 
Way” to a world bent on “flight from” 
instead of “Flight towards” is surely 
an act of compassionate dedication, 
and one hopes, profoundly, that some 
few readers will respond to the author’s 
cry of “Sleeper, awake!” 


W. E. WHITEMAN 


[Readers desirous of obtaining more 
detailed knowledge on the subject of 
the states of human consciousness, of 
the “serpentine” astral light, the superi- 
or Divine Astral or Akasa, etc., are 
advised to go to the writings of H. P. 
Blavatsky and William Quan Judge. 


—Ep. | 
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Personality: In zke Light of Western 
and Indian Psychologies. By Sita Ram 
Jayaswat. (The Indian Insti-ute of 
World Culture, Bangalore. ix-+59 pp. 
1957. Rs. 3.00) 


Each one of us is distinct, thcugh the 


quality of that distinctness varies im- 
mensely in differect people. It is pres- 
ent, too, in the animal and vegetable 
worlds, even in ‘‘che leaves oz grass.” 
For each created form is unique. In 
man, who is at once animal. human 
and divine, this uniqueness evolves on 
the conscious level as what we call 
“nersonality,” & dubious word, the 
feminine, we might say, of ‘“individ- 
uality” with which it is often confused. 
For personality *s not only -he living 
mask which incividuality wears, but 
the soul of a person which grows in 
awareness through its resporse to the 
divine spirit, the informing p-inciple of 
its being. 


Dr. Jayaswal recognizes tie elusive- 
ness of his subject when he says at the 
beginning of tbe first of his five lectures, 
“What is fragrance to a fover, person- 
ality is to a person.” It may be a 
pleasant or uadleasant, a subtle or a 
simple, fragrance, but it is as unmistaka- 
ble as it is herd to define end analyze. 
Nevertheless -kis is what Dr. Jayaswal 
has set out to do, and in each of his 
lectures, in wkich he discusses in turn 
the definitions and the determinants of 
personality, ics culture, the psycho- 
analytical approach to it, and what a 
mature perscrality means. he presents 
both the Western and the indian points 
of view. He zives, indeed, more space 
to the former than to the latter. Yet if 
the two viewpoints are in sharp con- 
trast, they are, also, complementary. 
The Westerr psychologist views man 
as a psyca>-physical crganism; the 
Eastern tearaer regards him, on what- 
ever level cf development he stands, 
as a spiricual being. This statement 
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would need to be qualified so far as 
Jung’s school of analytical psychology 
is concerned, though even Jung buries 


the realm of the super-conscious and ` 


its illuminations in what he calls the 
“collective unconscious.” But Dr. 
Jayaswal confines himself almost en- 
tirely to the findings of Freud and his 
discipies, which are of value chiefly in 
the field of psycho-pathology, though 
they do help to explain some of the 
superficial aspects of personality and, 
in particular, the ways in which it is 
conditioned by outer circumstance. 
What is lacking, however, is any con- 
ception of a pure, enlightened “I” be- 


hind all the masks which the personal- _ 


ity assumes. In Dr. Jayaswal’s own 
words:— 


... the Western definitions of personality start 
with the assumption that man is a human 
animal. That is why there is no mention of 
the individuality of the Divine Ego. When 
the Western psychologists are able to under- 
stand that man is not only a biological being, 
but also a divine being with a reincarnating 
Ego, they will modify their definitions of 
personality. .. 


Such an integral vision of man does 
not, of course, exclude his animal 
nature, but it sees each level of his 
being in a spiritual perspective, sees, 
as Theosophy plainly states, that man 
“is a correlation of spiritual powers as 
well as of chemical and physical forces” 
and that these powers are centred in a 
creative principle which is the true 
selfhood. This truth is implicit in each 
of these lectures, but never interferes 
with an objective presentation of Wes- 
tern views of personality which, though 
partial, help to build up from different 
angles a rounded picture of what per- 
sonality is and how it can ideally evolve 
into the mature being, “open, sponta- 
neous, free from inhibitions and preju- 
dices,” whom Krishna describes so 
memorably in the Gita. 


Huc PA. FAUSSET 
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The Art of Loving. By Erem 


Fromm. (World Perspectives. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. viii- ' 
133 pp. 1957. 9s. 6d.) 


Erich Fromm is one of the most in- 
teresting of modern intellectuals. Within 
the strict limits of humanism, he knows 
and can teach a great ceal, and is 
particularly enlightening on the subject 
of the Matriarchal and Patriarchal 
principles in humanity. In Tke Art of 
Loving he convincingly argues his read- 
ers into the recognition oi the neces- 
sity for love in all the relationships of 
life if man is not to become an auto- 
maton. He believes, however, that love 
is an art that may be acquired by 
humility, concentration and self-disci- 
pline, but without help from any power 
greater than the human. Like all mate- 
rialists, he is unrealistically confident 
that mankind can pull itself up—be- 
come transformed, as he puts it—by its 
bootstraps. It is this fundamental mis- 
take that makes an otherwise interest- 
ing book both unconvincing and un- 
inspiring. Like the Marxists he sees the 
universal desire for unification, which 
the mystics understand so well as the 
urge for at-one-ment with Reality, as 
a desire for human solidarity. He 
rightly insists that one must love one- 
self before being able truly to love 


Stray Petals. By O. T. MENON. 
(Author, Apollo Pier Road, Bombay. 
33 pp. 1957. Re. 1.25) 


This slim volume of seventeen poems 
is attractively got up. In an interesting 
preface, the writer maintains that 
poetry, primarily, is a record of the 
experiences of the poet, a tale of joys 
and sorrows. Unfortunately his poems 
fail to transmit the manv-splendoured 
glory of a poet’s heart and remain com- 
monplace and insignificant, and some- 
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‘pne’s fellow men; but he does not give 
“the recipe for making ourselves lov- 


able, or seem to realize that for this 
purpose a perfect pattern is needed, 
such as Madame Guyon’s Pure Love. 


Dr. Fromm believes in evolution but 
sees no necessity for positing an Evolu- 
tionary Goal, an ideal of perfection 
towards which to evolve. He has not 
yet reached Voltaire’s realization that 
if there were no God it would be neces- 
sary to invent one. For him, apparently, 
the human being is the Ultimate, a 
transformed human being, but trans- 
formed into what? For the religionist 
the answer is supplied by the Perfect 
Man cf his Faith, whose perfection has 
been echieved by the acceptance of an 
ideal beyond the human—the God- 
Idea, which Dr. Fromm rejects as an 
immature concept—and living in a state 
of at-one-ment with the divine attri- 
butes. 


Dr. Fromm’s criticism of the pres- 
ent loveless state of the Western world 
is all too obviously justified. His reme- 
dy fcr it—man’s transformation by 
purely human means and the termina- 
tion of the capitalist society—is not so 
convincing. 


PETER DE MORNY 


times clumsy as in “Mother and Child.” 


The writer frankly states that he is 
“unlessoned” in the art of poetry and 
has not followed any rules of rhyme, 
technique or pattern. But his poems 
convey the impression that the writer 
has perhaps a wrong notion of the 
technical aspect of poetry. Had he been 
more careful, it might have been pos- 
sible for him to improve the quality 
of his verse. 

Dru Kumar SEN 
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A Piece of My Mind: ReflecEons at 
Sixty By Eomund Wirson. (W. H. 
Aller, London. 17€ pp. 1957. 153.) 


Mr. Wilson is a lively and imtellec- 
tual journalist who, in The New Yorker 
and elsewhere, has considerably influ- 
enced the Americe of his day. Now, 
at the age of sixty, he gives us = mis- 
cellaneous collection of views on relig- 
ion, education, science, sex, the Jews, 
Russia, war and the state of pcst-war 
Europe, the value of which seerns main- 
ly that of succinct assessment catculat- 
ed to stimulate refl2ction in the reader. 
Here and there are false statements 
based on insufficient information (as 
when he asserts that in 1954 =rance 
was lagging behind in repairing war 
ravages) but thes: perhaps w= can 
forgive for his grasp of the subëct in 
hand, a clear presentation and -mder- 
lying common sense—all of consicerable 
value in writings o? this class. 


To an English wind the most inter- 
esting chapters are I think, thcse on 
the American attitude to the Jews, from 
the Pilgrim Fathers onward, ami the 
last in the book, ir which Mr. Wilson 
gives a vivid and tender portrait =f his 
father, a highly civilized but neu- 
rasthenic product o7 his age ard class, 
fundamentally at odds with a wealthy 
and materialistic world which had not 
yet known war anc world conflict. In 
a period of feverish and unscrupulous 


commercial expansion, of “ge--rich- 
quick,” he 
followed the eccentric—perhaps urique— 


course, for a public man in New Jery, of 


The Poets Way of Knowledg2. By 
C. Day Lewis. The Henry Sidzwick 
Memorial Lecture, 1956. (Cambridge 
University Press. 32 pp. 1957. 52) 


This booklet of thirty-two pages is 
the text of the Lecture delivered in 
Newnham College, Cambridge, in 1956, 
by Mr. Day Lewis, sometime Frofes- 


never investing in any-hing. He regarded the 
Stock Exchange as a gambling house, and he 
did not approve of gambling. 


This aloofness, this integrity, gave the 
elder Edmund Wilson great moral 
power as Attorney General of his State. 
Yet this incorruptible pillar of justice 
could not entirely escape damage in a 
mad money-getting world: he paid a 
personal penalty in increasing ill health, 
a nervous condition sometimes on the 
border of temporary insanity. 


Mr. Wilson’s most challenging views 
are those upon sex and religion. The 
natural purpose of “sexual intercourse, 
and hence of what we call love, is,” he 
points out, “the survival of the human 
race and, if possible, to improve its 
breed.” That being so, is not a delib- 
erate mating desirable, “planned parent- 
hood,” the coupling of people calculat- 
ed to produce “a new élite?” In relig- 
ion his views are less advanced, not 
to say old-fashioned; those of a rational- 
ist. “The word God,” he annources, 
“is now archaic, and it ought to be 
dropped by those who do not need it 
for moral support.” His arguments for 
this denial of a moving and creative 
force in the world seem to me specious 
and rather foolish. In trying to relate 
man more closely to the higher anthro- 
poids, and in claiming for apes “certain 
signs of possessing a ‘moral sense’’” he 
degrades human kind. Man may be 
half angel and half devil, a poor falli- 
ble creature, but his possibilities are 
surely enormous and as yet perhaps 
unplumbed. 

DorotHy HEWLETT 


sor of Poetry in the University of Ox- 
ford. His main concern in this lecture 
is to try to decide how poetry differs 
from science in the measurement and 
assessment of human experience. 


Mr. Day Lewis illustrates his serious 
theme with humorous asides that must 
have entertained his learned audience. 
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He asks us to suppose that Wordsworth 
were touring the Western Highlands of 
Scotland in more recent times, accom- 
panied by a young anthropologist. 
Wordsworth would react to the experi- 
ence of a girl singing in Gaelic dy writ- 
ing “The Solitary Reaper,” as he did 
so long ago. The anthropolegist, on the 
other hand, would make a <ape record- 
ing of the song, submit it to musical 
experts and then conclude taat by sing- 
ing alone in a field she was carrying 
out a fertility rite. 


It would be wrong to give the im- 
pression that Mr. Day Lewis attacks 
the scientific method as such. He does 
not. In fact he considers that scientific 
ideas can be assimilated into poetry 
with valuable results, and instances the 


Russian Poetry:1917-1955. Selected, 
translated and with an Introduction 
by Jack Linpsay. (The Bodley Head, 
London. xxii4-156 pp. 1957. 15s.) 


A poem in the original is one thing: 
a translation of that poem into another 
and very different language makes it 
almost inevitably a new and different 
poem. Mr. Lindsay says:— 

The versions aie line for line and keep to 
the general stanzaic forms of the originals, I 
do not however attempt a beat-for-beat exacti- 
tude in metre in view of certain differences in 
the structure and texture of Russian and 
English Russian for one thing with its asso- 
nantal systems can use doutle-rhymes as 
English cannot In many cases I have dis- 
cussed with the poet his poetry: and my aim 
has been above all to carry over the poetic 
weight and colour of the origiral as distinct 
from a grey and mechanical reflection In that 
seems to me to lie true fidelity in translating 


Earlier in his Introduction Mr. 
Lindsay tries to give us our bearings 
in new and uncharted country. By 
1917, he tells us, “there were several 
clear poetic trends with vigorous ex- 
ponents. Here it is enough to note the 
Symbolists, the Acmeists, the Futurists, 
and the Peasant School.” He goes on 
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work of various contemporaries such 
as Edwin Muir, William Empson and 
Kathleen Raine. 


As a classicist and poet, yet a man 
in touch with contemporary scientific 
thought, Mr. Day Lewis says:— 

Man is appalled by the immensities and 
the minatenesses which science has disclosed 
for him. They are indeed unimaginable But 
may not poetry be a possible way of medi- 
ating them to our imagination, of scaling them 
down to imaginative comprehension? 


The Poets Way of Knowledge is 
valuable not only for the ideas it puts 
forward but also for its language, which 
is as exact and free from superfluities 
as one has come to expect from its 
author. 


ROBERT GREACEN 


to summarize the significance of each 
of these four trends, mentioning en 
passant the Irrationalist Kruchenykh, 
the Nothingists, the Expressionists, 
and Cosmists like Sadofiev. By this 
time what should make for our 
enlightenment begins to deepen our 
confusion. All this talk of trends and 
schools and dissident groups; all these 
manifestes and conferences and con- 
gresses and writers’ unions; all these 
references to “a motivated purposeful 
socialist art” on the one hand and to 
“personal themes” and “standards of 
creative integrity” on the other: what 
have they to do with the defiantly 
unique and individual utterance which 
is a pcem? 


Fortunately, in spite of the gestures, 
the prcclamations and the manifestoes, 
the poems themselves continue to 
sprout. In the work of Olga Berggolts, 
Semyon Kirsanov and Boris Pasternak 
(to name only a few who are still writ- 
ing) we may hear, even in translation, 
the authentic voice of the individual 
uncurbed by the decrees of coterie or 
State. 

J. P. Hocan 
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Nidl’s Saga. ‘Translated fron the 
old Icelandic wit2 Introduction and 
Notes. By Cart F Baverscumot and 
Lez M. Hortanner. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. London. xis+389 
pp. 1956. 30s.) 


The standard text in English of 
Njáľs Saga has for nearly a bundred 
years been that o? Sir George Webbe 
Dasent. What more than anythirg must 
have put English raaders off is Casent’s 
treatment of direct. speech—so impor- 
tant in the sagas. He turned the 
straightforward Ic:2landic 
something with a s-rong biblical Javour, 
with his use of the second persor singu- 
lar pronouns and k5 obsolete ccnstruc- 
tions. 


Here is a sample 3f Dasent’s syle: — 

By that time Gunnar had got two -wounds, 
and all men said that he never once winced 
either at wounds or death 


Then Gunnar said so Hallgerd, “sive me 
two locks of thy hair, end ye two, my mother 
and zhou, twist them together into a bow- 
string for me.” 


“Does aught lie on’ 4,” she says. 

“My life lies on it,” he said; “for they will 
never come to close quarters with me if I 
can keep them off wik my bow” 


“Well!” she says, “row I will cal to thy 
mind that slap on the 7ace which tho. gavest 
me; and I care never a whit whether thou 
holdest out a Jong wkile or a short” 


Ir Bayerschmit: and Holiander’s 
translation the sarre passage reads:— 

At this moment he received two wounds; 
but people said of hin that he minded neither 
wounds nor death. He said to Hallgerd: “Give 
me two stiands of rcur hair, and sou and 
my mother twist them together to make a 
bows:ring for me!” 

“Does anything depend on that?” she asked. 

“My life depends on. it,” he answered. “Be- 
cause they will never set at me as long as I 
can ase my bow!” 

“In that case PI -mind you of the slap 
on the face you geve me,” she arswered, 
“and I don’t care whether you hoH out a 
longer or a shorter -ime!” 


The first thing ia be said abeut this 
new translation is that it reacs well. 
The language is 19 to date, on rare 
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occasions with an unfortunate ring of 
slang. Thus, Hallgerd expresses her 
gratefulness to Sigmund in the follow- 
ing words: “You are a brick, doing 
just what I want you to.” But I prefer 
that to Dasent’s “Thou art a jewel 
indeed.” 


There is no justification in the Ice- 
landic text I have had at my disposal 
(ed. Magnis Finnbogason, Reykjavik, 
1944) for the numerous short bracket- 
ed additions in this new translation. 
Admittedly they help to orientate the 
reader, but might with advantage have 
been more sparingly used. A curious 
detail that will hardly upset the majori- 
ty of English readers: the place-name 
Prandheimr is systematically rendered 
in its German form, Drontheim. 


Njáls Saga covers a wide field, both 
in time and space. A map of Scandi- 
navia added to the two maps of Iceland 
would surely have been useful for many 
of the readers of this translation. A 
brief summary in the introduction 
would greatly help the reader to keep 
track of the main characters, surround- 
ed as they are by more than five hun- 
dred minor characters. 


For anybody wanting to know the 
saga world Njáls Saga is a must. The 
author puts before us a vivid picture 
of customs and social patterns, of 
home-life and voyages. Gunnar of 
Hlidarendi and his scheming wife, Hall- 
gerd, stand in the centre of events 
together with Njál and his sons, and 
the dramatic tension is brought about 
by the chain reaction of retributive 
killing. These family feuds eventually 
sapped this unique medieval commu- 
nity of its life-force, but fortunately 
not until the essence of life as it was 
lived in this outpost of Europe had 
been put on record in the rich saga 
literature. For readers of English this 
new translation of the biggest and most 
popular of all Icelandic family sagas 
is a valuable key to that fascinating 
world. 

TORBJORN STOVERUD 
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A History of Western Literature. By 
S. M. Comen. (Pelican Book. Penguin 
Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
England. 354 pp. 1956. 3s. 6d.) Receiv- 
ed through the courtesy of zhe British 
Council, London. 


The author surveys the whole story 
oí Continental writing from the epics 
and romances of chivalry, which first 
gave exercise to the lovely French 
tongue in the twelfth century, to the 
enigmatic literature of today. Works in 
Latin and English are excluded, but 
all the other major languages of Europe 
find their place, and what begins with 
a narrowly restricted field of Western 
Europe gradually is extended to include 
the literature of Scandinavia, Russia 
and South America. Quotations, all too 
few, are made in the original and those 
in verse are followed by a prase trans- 
lation in English. 


It is inevitable that in so vast a 
project in such small compass, the writ- 
ing at times becomes little more than 
a list of names. Yet, in a remarkably 
successful way the reader’s interest is 
held, and the variety and valuation of 
European literature are discussed in a 
sage and lively fashion. From each 
major country has been drawn impres- 
sive material in poetry, drama and the 
novel, and the social and historical set- 
tings are given their due weight. Not 
much is said of Russian literature since 
the Revolution, but perhaps this can 
hardly be included in a survey of 
Western literature. 


It is surprising to read that Malreaux 
wrote a single masterpiece. What of his 


The Bodys Imperfection: The Col- 
lected Poems of L. A. G. STRONG. 
(Methuen and Company, Ltd., London. 
164 pp. 1957. 18s.) 


Although Mr. L. A. G. Strong is best 
known as a fiction writer and critic, 
one should remember that he zound 
his literary voice, many years ago, as 
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impressive novel of the Spanish Civil 
War, Days of Hope? The harsh criti- 
cism of André Gide will be questioned 
by some readers, but many will agree 
that much modein literature has the 
smell of death and that the novel has 
died 

a victim to the loss of an agreec picture of 
the Universe, which has faded with the 
stifling of Christianity by non-dogmatic :deal- 
ism and crude materialism 


Similarly, it is suggested that the 
drama must find its way back to an 
alliance with poetry and philosophical 
ideas “and lend itself once more to a 
religious purpose” or it will be over- 
whelmed by more popular mass-pro- 
duced type of entertainment. But the 
author believes that it is in poetry that 
literature may find its hope of survival, 
not in the service only of a tiny cultured 
minority cr in the compulsory advocacy 
of a way of life, but in the expression 
of a belief which is shared by the com- 
munity at large. European literature 
was born aut of a community of experi- 
ence and a shared belief. Perhaps out 
of the travail of our times will be born 
a new literature able to interpret to man 
“the myth of his own age” and express 
“a deeply apprehended truth,” which 
can do once more what was so magnif- 
icently done by Dante, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and Goethe, and so “help to 
raise the level of a whole civilization.” 
Yes, this is 2 book much to be recom- 
mended, and Pelican Books once again 
deserve our gratitude for contributing 
to liberal education at so very modest 
a price. 


Leonarp M SCHIFF 


a poet. Having read Mr. Strong’s early 
volume, Dublin Days, W. B. Yeats 
said to its young author: “Every Mon- 
day evening, a3 long as I am in Oxford, 
you are to sperd with me in this house.” 


The earliest poem printed here is 
dated 1914, the latest 1956. Mr. Strong 
is too possessed of the critical temper 
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not to be aware of his awn poetic 
strength and weakness. As he remarks: — 


Scch talent as I have seems to be e5stinate- 
ly epigrammatical, so that I have net always 
beer. able to alte:nate longer verses with short, 
and many pages have, I am afraid, 2 sort of 
Bren gun effect. 


L. A. G. Strong keeps his subject- 
matter in tight control, and ne qever at- 


Myths and Legends of Cina. By 
E. T. C. Werner. (George C. Harrap 
ard Co., Ltd., London. 454 sp. With 
31 illustrations in colour by Chinese 
artists. First published 1922. eprinted 
1956. 18s.) 


Much progress has been made in 
amost every branch of Sinoogy since 
the first appearance of this book ir 
1922, and the general attituce towards 
Chinese civilization has moved through 
varying stages cf condescecsion and 
patronage to appreciation ani scientific 
appraisal. Students are awar= of many 
of the basic facts and principles quote 
here, and scholars have devoted muca 
iime to the elucidation of same of the 
problems involved. It is therefore neces- 
sary to consider the book not so much 
as a means of stimulating research, but 
rather as an attempt to introduce a 
new division of human civilization io 
the uninitiated, and to prompt a general 
interest in China; it seems lear that it 
was for this purpose that the book was 
originally written. The latest reprint 
is almost identical with the first edition, 
but the size cf the pages has been 
reduced. 


The attractions of introcucing a rew 
subject by way of its more spectacular 
and appealing elements are obvicus, 
and require a stern dete-mination on 
the part of tke author ta avoid mis- 
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tempts to go outside it. This means 
that while he leaves the heights of lyric 
expression to others, hardly any of his 
poems fail to come off. He has an ex- 
cellent ear, and knows how and when 
to use dialect. Mr. Strong’s work must 
surely give delight equally for its 
gentle wisdom and its technical finish. 


ROBERT GREACEN 


leading his readers. Myth or legend 
must be balanced by fact or scientific 
assessment, particularly when tales or 
quotations are inevitably removed from 
their context. To answering just this 
need the author has devoted the greater 
part of his introductory chapters, and 
has attempted to show his readers that 
the stories of China are to be appre- 
ciated not as glimpses into an unreal 
fairyland, but as pictures of an active 
and real civilization, seen against a 
live sociological and religious back- 
ground. 


It is no criticism of the original work 
to point out that it is owing to the 
achievements reached in Sinology 
during the last thirty years, some of 
which may have been first inspired by 
this book, that there is much that could 
now be clarified or brought up to date 
in the light of modern research. For 
example some of the historical (pp. 
26-29) and linguistic (pp. 56-57) in- 
troductions may appear oversimplified 
to modern readers who have had greater 
facilities to acquire a better and more 
detailed knowledge of China than the 
public for whom the book was originally 
written. Myths and Legends of China 
retains its freshness, and the author’s 
skill in rendering tales of the East in 
a readable form reminds us of the lit- 
erary value of able translation. 


MICHAEL LOEWE 
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Buddhisin in Kashmir and Ladakh. 
By J. N. Ganmar and P. N. GANHAR. 
Foreword by K. N. Karju. Dlus- 
trated. (P. N. Ganhar, 14A/71 W.E.A., 
Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 245 pp. 1956. 
Rs. 15.00) 


Buddhism became nearly extinct in 
the land of its birth, but it continued 
in Kashmir and especially in Ladakh, 
and the history of these lands is closely 
associated with the history of Buddhism 
itself. The authors have emphasized the 
simplicity of the Buddha’s messages, the 
democratic appeal of his faith and the 
missionary zeal of its adherents. Kash- 
mir, lying on India’s trade routes with 
the outside world, was closely affected by 
important events in India. The authors 
are therefore safe in assuming that Bud- 
dhism had penetrated to Kashmir before 
Ashoka. “Its verdant eminences and 
sylvan glades lent themselves ideally 
for meditation and pursuit of spiritual 


Upanishadic Stories and Their Sig- 
nificance. By Swami TATTWANANDA. 
(Sri Ramakrishna Advaita Asrama, 
Kalady, Kerala. 164 pp. 1956. Rs. 2.00) 


Swami Tattwananda endeavours to 
reveal the deep significance of the 
nineteen Upanishadic stories he has 
selected. The philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads is one of complete abnegation. 
He who aspires to achieve immortality 
must renounce all things external, for, 
as Swami Tattwananda says, echoing 
inspired words, “he who seeks his life 
shall lose it, and he who loses his life 
for the sake of God shall find it.’’ The 
discriminating mind must be the guide, 
for it is by that mind alone that self- 
realization can be attained. 


To obtain the Absolute, the Sage must 


Natyasastra of BHARATAMUNI, with 
the Commentary Abhinavabharati by 
ABHINAVAGUPTACARYA. Chapters 1-7, 
Vol. I. Edited by M. RAMAKRISHNA 
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perfection.” In the succeeding years 
Buddhism in Kashmir underwent the 
same change of fortune as the history 
of the land. Under the patronage of 
benign rulers, it flourished in the many 
vikaras and its simple faith was attun- 
ed to suit the demands of the time; 
under bigots of other faiths it nearly 
became extinct, only to be revived later. 
Its religious influence stretched to the 
cultural activities of the people, especial- 
ly architecture, music and sculpture. 


In Ladakh, because of the inacces- 
sibility of the land and the simplicity 
of its inbabitants, once the faith took 
root it only grew from strength to 
strength. 


The authors have rendered a laud- 
able service in presenting a very read- 
able and fairly fully documented history 
of Buddhism in Kashmir. 


R. J. 


choose the path where the senses have 
no place; and, though it is a path which 
is beset with difficulties, the true seeker 
will rejoice that he has found a road, 
and will persevere till he reaches the 
goal and gains the shining prize of 
immortality. 


The stories are of much historic value 
also, as thev paint a vivid picture of 
the India of the Vedic period—the 
moral and social conditions in which 
women played an equal part with men, 
the politics of the times and. above all, 
the high place given to knowledge and 
religion. 


These classics are translated in fine 
English, suitable to the elevated theme 
with which they deal. 


ROSHAN KotTHAWALA 


Kavi; revised and critically edited with 
Preface and Appendices by K. S. 
Ramaswami SASTRI. (Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental Series, No. XXXVI. Oriental 
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Institute, Baroda. 64-+18-+487 pp. 
1956. Rs. 20.00) 


All students of Indian dancirg dram- 
aturgy and literary criticism will be 
delighted to have this seconc revised 
edition of Vol. I of the Natyasesira with 
the commentary of Abhinavagudtacarya, 
the great Kashmiri philosopher and one 
of the pioneers of the Rasa an] Dhvani 
schools of Sanskrit literary criticism. 
The text of the Maryasestia has been 
critically edited with the hel> of new 
materials, and is eccompanZed by a 
correct and systematic presemtation of 
the commentary, the right representa- 
tion of the postures of damcing and 
several important Appendices, which 
enhance the research value ef this re- 
vised edition. 


In particular, “A Critical Survey of 
the Ancient Indian Theatre in Accord- 
ance with the Second Chapter of 
Bharata’s Natyasastra” by Professor_. 
D. Subba Rao will be read with delight 
by scholars interested in the history of 


In the Last Analysis. By ADAM EL- 
LIOTT ARMSTRONG. (Philosochical Libra- 
ry, New York. 115 pp. 196. $3.00) 


“In the last analysis all is energy.... 
The forms are many, but the energy is 
one and the same.” This i. the finding 
of Dr. Armstrong, an Amer-can business 
man and a scholarly phibsopher. His 
one chief interest, he says, is to find 
the truth. He rejects pur speculation 
and all philosophies of faacy, and sees 
in energy the one absolue of all life 
and all existence. Energy is God. 


This book is important as a sign af 
the times. The modern philosophical 
trend is to adopt the sciertific rule that 
the explanations of things lie in their 
own nature, and that ar effect is but 
the cause in enother rm—Kapila’s 
principle. The universe is therefore seen 
as an emanation and not as a creation. 
And, “the real world is monistic, that 
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the ancient Indian theatre, as Professor 
Subba Rao is both an engineer and a 
Sanskrit scholar. If Indian engineers 
who have studied Sanskrit get interest- 
ed in the history of Indian. technical 
sciences, they will be doing a great 
service to the history of science in this 
country, which needs systematic study 
and reconstruction. The illustrations of 
ninety-two dancing postures (Karanas) 
from the Chidambaram temple added 
to this edition contribute in no small 
measure to the correct understanding 
of Bharata’s text describing postures. 


We owe our best thanks to the edi- 
tors of this volume, Shriyuts M. R. 
Kavi and K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, as 
also to the General Editor of the Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series, Professor G. H. 
Bhatt, and the Maharaja Sayaji Rao 
University of Baroda for their scholarly 
co-operation in the production of the 
present volume, which is bound to stim- 
ulate an intensive study of Bharata’s 
monumental work. 

P. K. Gove 


is, One. Mind and matter are kinds of 
forces manifesting the same Energy.” 


A researcher as earnest and thorough 
as Dr. Armstrong should now turn 
his attention to Advaita Vedanta, 
which, though ancient, stands every 
test of modern science. Advaita Vedanta 


shows that Reality transcends nature.. 


The monism perceived by the senses 
finds its fulfilment in the monism of 
Pure Consciousness. 

IRENE R. Ray 


[While agreeing with the reviewer 
that Dr. Armstrong should examine the 
doctrines of Advaita Vedanta, it is 
necessary to point out that what per- 
haps will appeal more to him are the 
teachings of The Secret Dectrine of 
H. P. Blavatsky, especially her expla- 
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`n 


nation of Fohat, the Primal Energy 


which manifests as mental and material 
forms of life-—Eb.] 
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The Idiom of Contemporary Thought. 
By Crawrorp Knox. (Chapman and 
Hall, London. 206 pp. 1956. 18s.) Re- 
ceived through the courtesy of the 
British Council, London. 

The “idiom”—or is it the lack of 
idiom?—of contemporary thought has 
puzzled not a few of those who have 
grown up in older ways of thinking. 
Mr. Crawford Knox, in the “little spare 
time” that is left to him as a Civil 
Servant, has wrestled with the difficul- 
ties occasioned by prevailing fashions 
in philosophy and science. 


He attempts to dispel the doubts of 
the relativist, the quantum physicist, 
the neo-Freudian and the neo-positiv- 
ist by postulating the existence of a 
“non-physical medium,” the behaviour 
of which forms the subject-matter of 
the physical as well as the psycholog- 
ical sciences. He is hopeful that the 
hypothesis will slay the “causal anom- 
alies” of modern physics. If the “non- 
physical medium,” suitably organized 
(as a “self-regulating, open system”), 
is endowed with consciousness, we can 
plausibly account for the “purposive- 
ness” of living beings. If neither space 
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nor time limit the “medium,” approach 
can be made to the tantalizing “psychic 
phenomena” and the recurring mystical 
experiences of mankind. Mr. Knox has 
much that is interesting to say about 
mysticism and esthetics; there is a 
chapter on Indian thought. In the 
second part of the book, the ethical 
implications of the suggested hypoth- 
esis are explored; and the distinction 
between “authoritarian” and “normal” 
minds is dwelt upon. 


Like many attempts at “unification,” 
Mr. Knox’s hypothesis promises at once 
far top much and far too little. If it is 
true, it is too sketchy and lacking in 
detail to satisfy specialists working in 
any of the domains hastily traversed by 
Mr. Knox. If his hypothesis is false, it 
is difficult to conceive of any experi- 
ment or set of observations by which 
its falsity can be demonstrated. It is 
surely no virtue in a scientific hypothe- 
sis that it can mever be successfully 
refuted. Mr. Knox’s sustained and 
sympathetic interest in psychics and 
mysticism, however, makes his venture 
both exciting and worth while. 


C. T. K. CHARI 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[ Between a quotation and an anecdote, Shri Baldoon Dhingra reminds us, indirectly 
and gently, but effectively, of a central difficulty o? our age. This is the self-worship of 
parochial (styled “national” ) communities. This -t ıs that turns the possible lessons of 
history into the actual distempers which Paul Valéry remarks upon. We need a wiser use of 
history—and could we do better than take our hint from Professor Toynbee’s Historsan’s 
Approach to Region? For the keynote of that great work is that history is a means of 
transcending the self-centredness which makes us take for final the view of reality from 
our particular point in time and space.—ED. ] 


I have been dipping into Paul Valéry’s 
Regard sur le Monde Actuel, in which 
this great poet surveys our changing 
world with both anguish and detach- 
ment. I was particularly struck once 
again by a passage in his short essay 
on history, expressed with the precision 
and clarity which one would expect 


from one of the best European minds 
of this century. 


History [ Valéry says ]is the most dangerous 
concoction the chemistry of the mind has 
produced. It sets people dreaming, intoxicates 
them, engenders false memories, exaggerates 
their reflexes, keeps old wounds open, tor- 
ments their leisure, inspires them with megalo- 
mania or persecution complex, and makes 
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nations bitter, proud, insufferable ard vain. 
History can justify anything ycu ke. It 
teaches strictly nothing, for it contans and 
gives examples of everything. ...In the. present 
state of the world the danger o: being 
beguiled into history is greater than :t ever 
was. 

Unesco has been trying to encourage 
historians the world over to bring about 
a new attitude in historical thinking. 
It has, therefore, always assiste€ vari- 
ous educational bodies engaged in bring- 
ing about international understzading 
through a revision of teaching me-hods 
and materials. What Tolstoy said 
about art applies to the true fuaction 
of history teaching:— 

In our age the common religious per-eption 
of men is the consciousness of the b~other- 
hood of men—we know tkat the well-b-ing of 
man lies in union with his fellow-mer 


Only with such an approach should 
history be taught; otherwise, hstory 
will become as purposeless as th2 fol- 
lowing anecdote taken from the Jour- 
nal de Paris (May 1787) illustraies:— 


Sir Walter Raleigh, in his prison, 
was composing the second volume of 
his history of the world. Leaning œa the 
sill of his window, he meditated o7- the 
duties of the historian to mankind, 
when suddenly his attention was at- 
tracted by a disturbance in the court- 
yard before his cell. He saw one man 
strike another whom he supposed by 
his dress to be an officer; the latt=r at 
once drew his sword and ran the fcrmer 
through the body. The wounded man 
felled his adversary with a stick, and 
then sank upon the pavement. Af this 
juncture the guard came up and carried 
off the officer insensible, and ther the 
corpse of the man who had beer run 


through. 


Nex: day, Raleigh was visited ky an 
intimate friend, to whom he reated 
the circumstances of the quarrel and 
its issue. To his astonishment, his 
friend unhesitatingly declared thar the 
prisoner had mistaken the whole cries 
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of incidents which had passed before 
his eyes. 


The supposed officer was not an 
officer at all, but the servant of a 
foreign ambassador; it was he who 
had deelt the first blow; he had not 
drawn Ais sword, but the other had 
snatchec it from his side, and had 
run Aim through the body before any- 
one could interfere; whereupon a stran- 
ger from among the crowd knocked 
the murderer down with his stick, and 
some of the foreigners belonging to 
the ambassador’s retinue carried off the 
corpse. Raleigh’s friend added that the 
governm=nt had ordered the arrest and 
immedia<e trial of the murderer, as the 
man assassinated was one of the prin- 
cipal servants of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor. 


“Excuse me,” said Raleigh, “but I 
cannot have been deceived as you sup- 
pose, for I was eyewitness to the events 
which tcok place under my own win- 
dow, and the man fell there on that 
spot wh2re you see a paving-stone 
standing up above the rest.” 


“My dear Raleigh,” replied his 
friend, “I was sitting on that stone 
when the fray took place, and I receiv- 
ed this dight scratch on my cheek in 
snatching the sword from the murderer, 
and, upor my word of honour, you have 
been decsived upon every particular.” 


Sir Walter, when alone, took up 
the second volume of his history, which 
was in MS., and, contemplating it, 
thought: “If I cannot believe my own 
eyes, how can I be assured of the truth 
of a tithe of the events which hap- 
pened ages before I was born?” and he 
flung the manuscript into the fire. 


Of course, India has not relied on the 
evidence bf the eyes but rather on the 
opening of the inward eye. It is for 
this reason that history as such has 
had little place in Indian thought. 

BALDOON D#HINGRA 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


An important aspect of religion relat- 
ing to individual conduct, based as it is 
on the fundamental teachings of all relig- 
ions, was stressed by India's President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, when he addres- 
sed last month the concluding session of 
the All-India Religions Conference’s 
Working Committee in Delhi. In the 
past, religions have revolutionized many 
societies and inspired large masses; and 
never was there a time in the history 
of the world when the presence of spir- 
itually developed individuals did not 
raise the moral level of society. The 
President therefore has done well to 
emphasize the need of a ccncerted drive 
for the propagation of all that is good 
in the various religions. 


It is an age when people should wage a 
concerted fight for the cause of all that is 
good in various religions I feel if we get 
astray from the very basic and fundamental 
principles of life preached by every religion, 
there will be little to save humanity from 
disaster and there will be little to distinguish 
it from the animals. 


But that mere preaching is not 
enough is self-evident. The President 
warns that many ills have been created 
in the name of religion and that as a 
consequence there is a tendency among 
the people to discard religion as un- 
necessary. The evil effects of fanaticism 
and religious bigotry are well known 
in our country. Hardly has the country 
recovered yet from the after-effects of 
the bloody riots of the forties, enacted 
in the name of religion. It is religion 
again that is still the cause of occasional 
disturbance of the peace in different 
parts of the country. The problem of 
the Scheduled-Caste members turning 
Buddhists is only a new manifestation 
of the old malady. This recent develop- 
ment provides yet another illustration of 
how religions, instead of simplifying 


“ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HOUDIBRAS 


life’s problems, can create complications 
and even cause conflict and disunity. The 
urgent needs of the present day are, 
therefore, reorientation of religious 
thought and a broadening of outlook 
on the part of all religious groups who 
want to promote ethical conduct, for 
the welfare of all and in harmony with 
universal moral laws. 


In India, where every wearer of the 
saffron robe is held in high esteem, 
irrespective of his merits, there is great 
need for discriminating between asceti- 
cism, true and false. The article entitled 
“Sadhus and Reform” by Mirabehn, in 
the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, of 
June 16th, 1957, is a timely warning 
against one of the pet illusions of the 
people regarding “holy men” and “holy 
places.” She writes: — 

While I was living at Pashulok from 1947 
to ’50, the proximity of Rishikesh brought 
me face to face with the sadhu problem in 
all its ugliness I was horrified at the things 
which began coming to my notice, and I 
thought it my duty to go further into the 
matter The deeper I probed the more scandal- 
ous and gruesome were the things which 
came to light—gambling, drinking, prostitution 
and blood-curdling murders I came to the 
conclision that Rishikesh, which passed off 
as an abode of saints, was, in reality, an 
abode of demons. 


Harsh though the criticism may be, 
Mirabehn’s words need to be pondered 


-over. Is one to be honoured as a holy 


mar. merely because he wears the saffron 
robe? May he not have irresponsibly 
fled from his familv duties to become a 
parasite on society? 


All the scriptures decry hypocrisy 
and describe true asceticism as a way 
of life. He is the true ascetic who has 
successfully overcome the three “gates 
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of hell”—lust, anger and covetsusness. 
As we meet the false ascetic in ncmerous 
guises, it may be very difficult for us 
to know the real one whose path is-from 
Soul to control of mind, and from the 
blending of the Mind-Soul t gain 
tranquillity of hear: to rhythmic ectivity 
by the body to improve the lower orders 
of intelligences. 


Mirabehn has no doubt that tLe true 
sadhus could play a great part in ndia’s 
development, but ste sees a great need 
of “reforming the sadhu world,” in 
which, she writes, the true on-s are 
outnumbered by the rest. 


No wonder that, repelled by the-abuse 
of the saffron robe by disrepatable 
sadhus, Mirabehn writes sadly:— 


...much as I reverence the colour ix itself, 
I have decided not to wear it any more.... 
When one sees a figure attired in xaffron 
coming along the read, one instirtively 
suspects him of being a hypocrite or -worse, 
and even the simple-hearted folk, wh» used 
to honour sadhus blindly, are beginnng to 
have their doubts. If the present st=te of 
affairs is allowed to ge on drifting, Mindu- 
ism’s goad name will become degrade be- 
yond redemption. 


Never before in human history has there 
been so much agonized concern over the rais- 
ing of children—or so pervasive a feeling of 
parental inadequacy and guilt—as there is in 
America today. 

Such is the opinicn of a practsing 
psychiatrist, Jerome D. Frank, 2D. 
Writing in Harpers Ifagazine for april 
1957, under the title “Are You a Guilty 
Parent?” he discusses some aspects of 
contemporary American life that Lave 
made the rearing of a child more ciffi- 
cult. The present craze for searching 
“the pages of one or nore of the comt- 
less books and articles on child guidence 
that have flooded th2 popular pr-ss” 
has resulted in the actitude which re- 
gards children as “infinitely fragile and 
sensitive objects, to be blighted br a 
look or a word.” 


Offering comforting advice to parents, 
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Dr. Frank stresses that the important 
thing is the state of mind in which 
parents approach their children. 


A cornerstone of mental health, as I see it, 
is the ebility to deal confidently with new 
experiences and profit from them. A child 
develops this ability best through having to 
cope with problems from the start. Far from 
being as infinitely fragile as some child ex- 
perts wculd have us believe, most children 
are tougi, adaptable, and resilient. Given the 
slightest =ncouragement, they enjoy surmount- 
ing difficulties, and their development is at 
best ony partially influenced by their 
parents To be sure, parental mishandling can 
permanently warp a child, but to do so it 
must be long continued and severe. 


Dr. Frank concludes: — 


. .if we will bear in mind that every child’s ° 
developmrnt depends at least as much on his 
own characteristics and potentialities as on 
how his parents handle him, we may make 
a better .ob of raising our children. 


Many. indeed, have to learn to be 
wiser pazents. Those in the West might 
profit by taking as a working hypothesis 
the ancient teaching still accepted in 
the East, that children are old souls that 
have come in new bodies. It is the re- 
sponsibilay of those who surround the 
child to provide the right conditions for 
its development. Every child requires an 
atmosphere in which its innate good 
unfolds end grows as naturally as a 
flower. Aud every child needs discipline 
to help tc starve out such tendencies as 
are out ol line with the soul’s aim. 


Writing about the renewed interest in 
hypnotism shown by medical science in 
recent times, the medical correspondent 
of The Times calls it “one of the oldest 
forms of treatment known to man,” and 
points out that “written records describ- 
ing its use date back more than 4,000 
years.” Aralyzing the reasons for the 
ignorance shown by doctors as to its 
therapeutic effects, the writer remarks: — 
. .one reasoa for this is that hypnotism has 
been so abused by the charlatans that ortho- 


dox medicine has been reluctant to take much 
interest in it, 
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Proceeding then to discuss the true 

nature of hypnosis, he quotes the defini- 
tions of the committee set up by the 
British Medical Association in 1955. 
According to the committee the hypno- 
tic state is. 
a temporary condition of altered attention in 
the subject which may be induced by another 
person and in which a variety of pkenomena 
may appear spontaneously or in response to 
verbal or other stimuli 

As an alternative and more practical 
definition, the committee offers: — 

. a state of exaggerated susceptibility, pro- 
duced by suggestion and fixing of the atten- 
tion. 

Yes, it is the art of suggestion, which, 
particularly since the time of Dr. 
Goebbels, has been so finely perfected 


that the public today is being driven ° 


like sheep with all the artful tools of 
demagogic propaganda, salesmanship 
and sophistry. If to these is added 
hypnotism, for which, according to some 
psychiatrists, there is “a definite place 
...in the treatment of certain forms 
of mental disease,” one has to be sure 
whether this innovation, instead of cur- 
ing, would not aggravate the malaise 
of the age. 


The correspondent of The Times is 
not unaware of the dangers of hypnosis, 
for he remarks: — 


z Although the nature of hypnosis is stil an 

unsolved mystery, its manifestations ere well 
known In the deep hypnotic state the sub- 
ject automatically obeys any suggestion made 
by the hypnotist. For instance, if the hypno- 
tist suggests that the subject cannot move 
he is virtually paralyzed. It is in tkis high 
state of suggestibility of the subject that lies 
one of the dangers of hypnosis, and it is for 
this reason that it should be practised only 
by doctors or by suitably trained lay psychol- 
ogists carrying out, under medical direction. 
rie treatment of patients selected by the 
octor. 


In the extensive use of hypnotism as 
an aid to medical practice real danger 
lies. According to The Times writer, 


no special “gift” is required to become a 
hypnotist, nor is any special apparatus or 
ceremony called for .. any one hypnotist can 
hypnotize about 90 per cent of his patients 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 
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Here is advocated a most dangerous 
practice leading to and virtually being 
black magic. Only a proper understand- 
ing of the latent powers of man and 
their intimate relationship with forces 
of nature would save modern man from 
the pitialls of this renewed craze for 
hypnotism. 


Any sensitive person going round the 
streets of our cities cannot fail to be 
oppressed by the glaring advertisements 
on walls. some of which are verily eye- 
sores. Ugliness can be of many kinds 
and obscenity can masquerade as art, 
and both are dragooned into the service 
of mod2rn advertising. The art of 
advertising can be used as a useful in- 
strument for progress if the idea of profit 
is not the only guiding motive. To have 
sold a refrigerator to an Eskimo may 
be a triumph for the art of advertising, 
but it is clearly no contribution to the 
promotion of welfare in the polar 
regions. The harmful effects of setting 
out to make people buy the thing that 
they do not really need are not fully 
realized in the tumult and shouting of 
the market place. We therefore support 
the Union Minister for Commerce and 
Industry, Shri Morarji Desai, who, 
speaking to the Indian Society of Ad- 
vertisers in Bombay, dwelt upon the 
importance of maintaining high ethical 
standards and emphasized the social 
aspect of commercial publicity. 


He deplored the modern practice of 
coarsely utilizing the figures of women 
in advertisements, He did not think this 
could be called either artistic or ethical. 
It was surprising that women did not 
refuse to buy anything advertised where 


- womanhood was insulted in publicizing 


the product. 


This unseemly treatment that was 
being meted out to the fair sex for the 
sake of attracting customers was likewise 
condemned in no uncertain terms by Shri 
C. Rajagopalachari a few months ago, 
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when he was addressing the Silver 
Jubilee Celebrations of the Kalsimagal 
Publications in Madras. He appreciated 
the great contribution made by Tamil 
journalism to the promotion of South 
Indian literature in recent times; while 
the contents of the journals were fairly 
progressive their illustrations, par-icular- 
ly the cover pages, were rather deplor- 
able. 


The untold treasures in this co-ntry’s 
national heritage need to be brouzht to 
light, especially in foreign lands where 
much misconception prevails about 
India’s art and culture. Here tze ad- 
vertising organizations can do € great 
deal in publicizing abroad not only the 
preducts of classical times but aso the 
modern manufactures of this country 
which figure little at present n our 
export trade. 


————t— 


The “Pancha Sila” has been wed so 
frequently by politicians in recent years 
that it may be useful to examme its 
implications and its relationship to the 
Five Moral Precepts of Buddhism. 


The moral law is as necessary in 
international relationships as it is in the 
case of individuals. For, with th= con- 
quest of distance we think not anly in 
terms of the individual but aso in 
terms of the nation and, to go a step 
further, of the society of human beings 
which is the world. 


In such an atmosphere, then, it is 
necessary for the nations to liv= and 
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let live, to understand one another’s 
viewpoint and thus help reduce tension. 
This demands a universally accepted set 
of rules governing international activi- 
ties. The political “Pancha Sila” can 
serve this need. It is a natural 
development from the Buddha’s Five 
Precepts, with which they are not in 
conflict, as is sometimes believed. 


In his Presidential Address at the 
Thirty-second Session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera, now Ceylon’s Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, ably traced the applica- 
tion of Buddha’s ethical formulæ in 
the international sphere. The five ab- 
stentions—from injury to life, taking 
that which is not given (stealing), self- 
indulgence, falsehood and slander, and 
false beliefs—are all embodied in the 
following principles of international con- 
duct upheld by many nations: non- 
aggression, mutual respect for each 
other’s territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty and the idea of equality, mutual 
respect for, and non-interference in, in- 
ternal affairs of any kind, elimination 
of every form of conduct which creates 
distrust, and, lastly, peaceful co-exis- 
tence. 


The “Pancha Sila” is well described by 
Dr. Malalasekera as “a challenge from 
Asia to the world, a challenge to which 
each country will nave to give a direct 
answer.” The world’s best hope of last- 
ing peace may well depend upon the 
general, sincere acceptance of the 
“Pancha Sila” as the guiding principles 
in word and deed, in international as well 
as individual relations. 
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“Way ” — however 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 


dimly, 





star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 


THE CONQUEST OF THE GREAT DISEASE 


Why this laughter, why this jubilation, when this world is burning, burn- 
ing? Shrouded in darkness why do you not seek for light ? 


This great and important fact is 
not generally recognized: that men 
and women should educate them- 
selves adequately, using the very 
sphere’ of life in which they enjoy 
and suffer, ultimately to pass through 
the gate of death and find them- 
selves surviving. 


Human memory is a trickster. Is 
it not conceivable, and even likely, 
that, having passed through the ex- 
perience of death, we shall forget 
about it, and find ourselves continu- 
ing our life of longings or of aspi- 
rations? Our lustful longings make 
our hell; our noble aspirations, to 
feel unselfish love, to acquire deeper 
knowledge, make our heaven. 


Some study of this subject follow- 
ed by quiet reflection brings to us 
the age-old truth (which may strike 
us as a startling discovery of our 
own!) that human self-conscious- 
ness, like everything in Nature, 
must continue surviving every kind 


—The Dhammapada 


of transformation and transmuta- 
tion. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we should now and here enquire 
about the continuity of self-con- 
scicts life after the death of the body. 
Wil the conviction of that fact not 
give to life added purpose and 
meaning? 


It is considered morbid to dwell 
upon the subject of death, and yet 
great prophets and poets have called 
upon us to “meditate upon birth, 
death, decay, sickness and error.” 
We, self-conscious men, are bound 
to survive all the changes represent- 
ed by these states. In life we survive 
sickness; also our ignorance and 
errors; whether we succumb to 
them or overcome them, we surv-.ve 
them. Life is stronger than both 
birth and death, and human self- 
ccnsciousness outlives many births 
and deaths. Therefore it is folly to 
suffer sicknesses born of errors with- 
out ascertaining the how and why 
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of it all. We are decaying Lecause 
we are dying moment by moment 
and each of us is bound to =zze his 
body die. But is each one cf us— 
are you, good reader—ready to die 
in pain because no trouble is <aken 
in advance to know the origin and 
end of suffering? Body ages and 
brain decays; what about our love 
and lust ? What about our yearning 
to know? We leave behind our 
- physical possessions. What ebout 
our mental and moral wealth? We 
feel love and patience and generosity 
—these possessions will bring peace 
and contentment in the hour of 
death and take us each to his wn 
heaven. We feel lust and wrath and 
greed—these are possessions com- 
parable to aches of the body djing 
in pain; they, surviving, take uz to 
cur hell. From both we shall emerge 
to live again. 


Krishna asserts (The Bhagavad- 
Gita, IX. 19) that he is death and 
immortality, Each one of us dyirz, 
lives; living, learns; learning, at- 
tains Wisdom and Power, not only 
over death but also over life. From 
ignorance we proceed to gain knowl- 
edge; from agnosticism we press foz- 
ward to rise as Gnostics. 


Disease is omnipresent, but al 
diseases, through decay or throug— 
death, give birth to life which alsz 
is omnipresent. The Wisdom at- 
tained by the Great Gnostics ic 
available to us as a grand record 
A study of this record will give us 
insight if we have the dispassion of 


the true scientist and are free from 
the self-assertiveness of modern man. 
(Cf. The Bhagavad-Gita, XIII. 8) 

In the priceless collection of the 
sage sayings of the Enlightened One, 
The Dhammapada, we have been 
given the philosophy of birth, death 
end the Great Hereafter, Nirvana, 
the Immortal Bliss or Self. 

Not in the sky, nor in the depths of 
tne sea, nor in mountain clefts is there 
a place on earth where a man can be 
and death cannot overcome him. (128) 

Death overpowers the man who is 
gathering the flowers of sense, even 
before he is satiated in his pleasure. 

(48) 

He who seeking his own happiness 
uses on others the rod of punishment 
because they seek their own happiness, 
will not find happiness after death. 

( 132) 

Looking upon his body to be fragile 
as en earthen jar, valuing his mind as 
a firm fortress, let a man fight Mara 
with the sword of wisdom. Let him 
guard what he has gained, but let him 
fight on. (40) 

Acs a cowherd with his staff drives 
the cows into pasture-fields, so old age 
and death drive men to new living. 

(135 ) 

In this last verse is implicit the 
great truth that a new life results 
from death. There ss knowledge 
available which, properly applied, 
enabks a man to shuffle off’ his 
mortel coil with the triumphant 
exclamation—‘‘O death, where is 
thy szing? O grave, where is thy 
victory?” 

SHRAVAKA 


CASTE, UNTOUCHABILITY AND INDIA’S 
SECULAR STATE 


[In this article Shri “C.V.H.” considers thoughtfully some of the prob- 
lems with which India is trying to deal wisely, justly and humanely. The 
writer’s constructive suggestions merit careful consideration.— Ep.] 


Free India having deliberately 
chosen secular statehood, her prog- 
ress and achievements are measur- 
able by the yardstick of her success 
in equating performance with the 
proclaimed national objective. A 
secular state does not mean an anti- 
religious state, much less a state 
the citizens of which have no re- 
ligion. That a state is secular means 
that in matters of government a 
religion as such is not to be accord- 
ed recognition and that the followers 
of no particular religion are to re- 
ceive preferential treatment or be 
discriminated against only because 
they belong to it. 


A significant manifestation of the 
secular ideal is the non-recognition 
in the Indian Constitution of distinc- 
tions based on race, religion, caste, 
creed or sex as well as the prohibi- 
tion of legal discriminations based 
on them. Also very significant are 
the efforts to mitigate the effects of 
previously existing discriminations 
of that character and to ensure 
equality of opportunity for all citi- 
zens, irrespective of their religious 
or communal allegiances. The Con- 
stitution proclaims Equality, Lib- 
erty and social, economic and polit- 
ical Justice as objectives. Pursuant 
thereto, untouchability, an institu- 
tion admittedly based on social in- 


justice, is abolished and non-discrimi- 
nation on grounds of caste, creed 
and sex asserted as a Fundamental 
Right. 

Equality, however, cannot be a- 
chieved merely by listing it as a 
constitutional objective, even as 
non-discrimination cannot be en- 
forced merely by prohibiting it le- 
gally. At best, these provisions facil- 
itate action by the State in the leg- 
islative and administrative spheres 
to ensure that equality and social 
justice are attained withont offend- 
ing against either the secular foun- 
dations of the Constitution or the 
religious susceptibilities of the citi- 
zens. The process of mitigating the 
rigours of long-standing social injus- 
tices and social and economic in- 
equalities may be somewhat slow ir 
a country like India. Her vast popu- 
lation, and hoary traditions and 
customs combined with wide-spreaé 
illiteracy and superstition, offe- 
powerful impediments to the reali- 
zation of social equality. 


During the last ten years India 
has found the path of secular de 
mocracy strewn with many thorns, 
but the thorns are being steadily 
cleared. The movement towards so- 
ciel renaissance has been gaining 
momentum for a century or mors, 
and today the wheels of the so- 
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cial and economic revolution are 
slowly but surely taking us towards 
the elimination of social distix ctions 
and discriminations and other con- 
ditions inconsistent with the ideal of 
secular democracy. If the acvance 
is more gradual than many desire, 
the changes wrought will t= the 
more lasting. 


Social revolutions need favotrable 
political conditions. In democratic 
societies the movement towards so- 
cial equality is urged on by the 
compulsive need to impart coatent 
and form to the ideal of ecoromic 
and political equality. The flower of 
equality can bloom its fairest only 
in the kindly air of democratic free- 
dom; equality under totaliterian 
conditions, produced under duress, 
only breeds silent discontent. Ecual- 
ity, moreover, cannot be divorced 
from fraternity or liberty, and all 
three ideals, essential to the reali- 
zation of a harmonious social or=er, 
can really be attained only under a 
democratic dispensation. 


In the new India these prerecui- 
sites of social progress are present. 
It is, however, neither the purpzse 
of nor an obligation upon the sezu- 
lar state to abolish an institut:on 
like caste, which in its religious con- 
notation is regarded as a source of 
inequality. The purpose and objec- 
tive of the secular state should beto 
ensure that caste shall not miitete 
against social harmony, econorr-c 
advance, administrative efficiency or 
democratic unity. Every effort is 
made to prevent its deleterious i1- 
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fluence in these spheres. This is to 
be accomplished by legislation to 
mitigate the hardship of caste domi- 
nation by making economic or so- 
cial opportunities available to per- 
sons of different castes and by crest- 
ing healthy public opinion in favour 
of social equality and solidarity. The 
progress of education, of scientific 
and technological development ard 
of industrialization is also function- 
ing as an imperceptible aid to social 
equality, without infringing religious 
freedom or impinging on religious 
susceptibilities. The final imperative 
is political stability and internal 
peace. 


The Indian outlook, while 
opposing measures for the extermi- 
nation of the rigours of casteism 
and for the removal of untouchabil- 
ity—two phenomena which attract 
attention and are regarded as exem- 
plifying our backwardness—has also 
facilitated the progress of social 
changes from time to time. Caste 
and untouchability in India can be 
traced to the remote past, and the 
interrelationship between them is 
close. The treatment of a section 
of the people as “ untouchable ” rep- 
resents an extension of the social 
divisions inherent in caste. When, 
therefore, the institution of 
caste came under attack in the 
wake of the social renaissance, the 
institution of untouchability came 
under attack simultaneously with 
it. 

Free India’s republican Constitu- 
tion offers a powerful challenge to 
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the institutions of caste and un- 
touchability. While it “abolishes” 
untouchability, it expressly prohib- 
its discriminations based on relig- 
ion, caste and creed between Indian 
citizens in respect of employment, 
use of public places, choice of pro- 
fession, and so on. An amendment 
to the Fundamental Rights permits 
reservations and special provisions, 
in the interests of social justice and 
equality of opportunity, for the 
educationally backward classes and 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes in re- 
spect of educational facilities and 
recruitment to the public services. 


These provisions and the legisla- 
tive measures adopted in pursuance 
of them are indeed justified from 
the standpoint of affording equal 
opportunities for all in a democratic 
state, provided the consideration is 
kept in view that to categorize cer- 
tain sections as “backward” and to 
accord them special privileges may 
lead them to demand continued 
categorization as “backward”? and 
continued conferment of special priv- 
ileges, and that these measures 
may thus prove self-defeating in 
their effects. Special reservations 
in the services and in other spheres 
for specified backward social groups 
have, therefore, a dubious value as 
eliminators of inequalities. In any 
case, specific time limits for the 
abolition of special reservaticns and 
special treatment are necessary if 
the secular democratic state is not 
. to compromise its secularity. 


The policy of recognizing caste as 
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a determinant of political and ad- 
ministrative preference, while it re- 
mains constitutionally unrecognized 
for such purposes, has little justifi- 
cation. Political parties, which are 
expected to be tke defenders and 
custodians of the secular complexion 
of India’s Constitution, select can- 
didates who are to represent them 
and the people in Parliament and 
the various State legislatures mainly 
on the strength of the caste vote 
which they can command. Caste is 
kept functioning by the strength in- 
jected into it by political parties of 
all denominations, and the common 
man’s education out of narrow caste 
loyalties is thereby delayed. A 
duty thus rests on political parties 
to see that political campaigning in 
India rise; above sectional appeals 
and does not exploit sccial divisions 
to secure electoral support. 


Whatever be the origin of un- 
touchability, the force of public 
opinion in opposition to it, which 
received great strength from Gan- 
dhiji’s Harijan uplift campaign be- 
tween 1920 and 1947 as part of the 
campaign for national freedom, has 
been progressively on the increase 
in recent years. A secular state and 
the segregation of a large segment 
of the population, and their consign- 
ment to conditions of inhuman deg- 
radation, are not mutually com- 
patible. Untouchability is politically 
indefensible, constitutionally unwar- 
ranted and morally and socially 
repugnant. It offends as much 
against humanity and human dig- 
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nity as it does against political 
equality and social justice. 


It is a paradox, but nct en inex- 
plicable one, of the social revolution 
in India, which is many vears older 
than her secular Constitution, that, 
while the caste system is cnly ob- 
liquely attacked by the sccial re- 
former and the social wozkers, a 
direct attack is delivered against 
untouchability. This is >ecause, 
though both symbolize an adncrmal 
social order, the division into castes 
has not prevented members of vari- 
ous castes from living side by side 
or obstructed their social inter- 
course, whereas the Harjan has 
been regarded as an outcast, with 
whom social contacts aml inter- 
course of any sort are taboo. He is 
made to live in separate wadas or 
paliis—wards or hamlets—eway and 
apart from the rest of the village 
community. The injustice and in- 
humanity of this arrangement is so 
patent as to make it intolerable to 
all decent human beings. The anti- 
untouchability campaign irom the 
twenties to the forties of tke present 
century may have had a political 
background; but to Gandhiji and 
many others it was the himan as- 
pect that was most urgenz. Ame- 
lioration of the lot.of the Scheduled 
Castes (as the Constitution describes 
them) is a political and national 
obligation, not only because of the 
Constitutional provisions o: equality 
and fraternity, but also because the 
backwardness of a large section of 
the population constitutes a drag on 
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the progress of the nation as a 
whole. 


Irdependent India has taken 
measuces to combat untouchability 
cn maay fronts, giving meaning and 
substance to the legal abolition of 
untcuchability. Educational con- 
cessions and scholarships to Harijan 
children and grants to Harijan 
hostels are an important part of 
these measures. Grants are also 
given for projects and activities for 
promcting the social welfare of the 
Schediled Castes, Crowning and 
consoidating the various anti-un- 
touchability laws adopted by the 
Staze Governments before Indepen- 
denze is the Untouchability (Of- 
fences) Act of 1955. This makes ita 
cognizable offence punishable with 
imprisonment or fine to enforce 
religious disabilities, such as denial 
of aczess to places of worship, or 
soc.al disabilities like refusal of 
access to shops, restaurants, cinemas 
and other public places, or to abet 
such acts. 


Al these measures are the inevita- 
ble sequel to India’s secularism. If, 
despite all these, we come up from 
time to time against the blank wall 
of silent disregard of humanitarian 
as well as constitutional considera- 
tions, it only confirms that a social 
revolution cannot be achieved by 
legislation or state action alone. 
Waat is needed is, in the old 
expressive phrase, a “change of 
heart”? among the masses of the 
people. It would be rash and 
urw:se to conclude that no change 
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of heart is taking place. It is cnly 
somewhat slow in maturing. The 
important thing is that a good 
beginning has been made in that 
direction, that considerable advance 
has been registered and that the 
momentum of change is being 
accelerated by the compelling factor 
of technological and industrial devel- 
opment. 


No assessment of India’s social 
progress can be complete or realistic 
unless it is related to conditions in 
the rural areas. The social revclu- 
tion has not passed the Indian 
villages by ; but caste consciousness 
and the binding effect of caste ties 
and affiliations persist in the villages, 
because the technological and indus- 
trial developments that exert their 
pressure on conditions of life in the 
towns and urban areas have not vet 
percolated to the rural areas. Here 
the battle against illiteracy, supersti- 
tion and outworn traditions must 
be protracted, persevering and pa- 
tient if these evils are to be out- 
lawed. 


On the other hand, social changes 
have to reckon with caste cohesive- 
ness in the rural areas, which 
constitutes a protective wall agairst 
adversity and misfortune, and -ts 
disappearance might leave members 
of the village community in a 
rudderless boat on a stormy sea. 
The disruption of the village social 
order, organized castewise, without 
the substitution of another system 
suitable to the changed conditions, 
might thus be a disaster. The 
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setting up of a large number of local 
crafts and trades providing gainful 
employment to the villagers and a 
satisfactcry solution of the land 
problem, which would ensure the 
economic independence of families 
and ind:viduals, would be that 
substitute. 


In the rural areas, as in the 
urban, the antidote to the toxins of 
the traditional caste system is the 
promotion of economic self-suffi- 
ciency. Once this is systematically 
done, the rigours of caste, in the 
religious and communal sense, will 
disappear. even if caste itself does 
not. 


What applies to the caste system 
would apply equally to measures for 
Harijan uplift. Governmental efforts, 
through Harijan Welfare Depart- 
ments, are devoted to improving the 
economic position of the Harijans by 
providing them with houses, wells, 
schools and so on, and by educating 
them out of their traditional habits 
of living. Much of the existing 
prejudice against Harijans derives 
from their lack of personal cleanli- 
ness and personal hygiene, which in 
its turn is traceable to their eco- 
nomic degradation. The continued 
segregation of the community, which 
only perpetuates their “‘second-class 
citizenship,” should be replaced by 
making for them a life side by side 
with other sections of the village 
population. Separateness only breeds 
conditions in which it becomes the 
natural order, even as reservations 
and special privileges only feed the 
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appetite for their continuance. Exist- 
ing discriminations can be eliminated 
only by bcldly laying the axe to 
their root. Law and enkzhtened 
public opinion should work Aand in 
hand to attain this consummation. 


India, in pursuance of itz secular 
ideal, is honestly and h=roically 
striving towards the evolution of a 
strong, homogeneous ration. In 
that process, a continucus war is 
being waged against caste and 
untouchability, on the posizive side 
by creating conditions iz which 
economic and social equality among 
the various segments of the popula- 
tion will be assured, and on the 
negative side by systematically out- 
lawing the conditions ob=tructing 
such equality. By any reckoning, 
the ten-year period durirg which 
India has had liberty of =ction is 
too short for the completicn of the 
social revolution, even tkough its 
foundations have previously been 
laid. These years have been fruitful 
in social change, in ameliorating the 
position of women, in mitigating 


distinctions of caste and in removing 
untouchability. The concept of 
social equality is being translated 
more and more into practical form. 


There is no fear that this process 
will receive a setback, because the 
psychological, political and other 
foundations for it are being strongly 
laid. If its pace is somewhat slower 
than many desire, it must be 
remembered that such a revolution 
as that through which India is 
passing inevitably takes time. To 
torce the pace of change in such a 
manner as to provoke a counter- 
revolution would be disastrous for 
the country as a whole. 


One significant question, however, 
arises. In our efforts towards estab- 
lishing a secular democracy, are we 
unconsciously encouraging condi- 
tions in which new social class 
divisions as rigid as the existing 
caste system may be produced? 
This question will demand an answer 
in the years to come. 


C.V.H. 


Him I call a Brahamena who though innocent of all offence patiently 


bears reproach, ill-treatmer: and confinement. 


strength his army. 


Patience is his force, his own 


—The Dhammapada, Verse 399 


NATURE AND MAN 
PROBLEMS OF CO-EXISTENCE 


[Mr. Roy Bridger, well known as a champion of the back-to-the-land 
movement in Britain and of man’s paying his debt in honest coin to the earth 
which sustains him, has laic hold of a great truth in realizing the unity of man 


and his environment. 


His warning has more than once been sounded in 


our pages against the drastic penalties attached to sinning against the implica- 


tions of that unity. 


In this article he offers food for serious thought upon the 


danger of “ neglect of the lize sciences in favour of the death sciences,’’ a danger 
which bids fair to be increasingly brought home to the most complacent and 


the most superficial —Ep.] 


Under the threat of atomic war- 
fare the world is trying to think in 
terms of co-existence, by which is 
implied co-existence between East 
and West. Ancient habits of 
thought, such as the comfortable 
resolve that if points are to be con- 
ceded in a dispute they must be 
the other side’s, can be dangerous 
survivals in a guided-missile age. 
Yet behind human politics looms 
an even more formidable neces- 
sity--that of stabilizing co-exis- 
tence between man and Nature. Al- 
though Nature managed well enough 
before man’s arrival, end could 
presumably make do after his de- 
parture, we like to think we shall 
remain in the picture. But it can 
never be the other way round. Na- 
ture cannot be overthrown except at 
the cost of our own suicide. 


The reason for this is that, al- 
though it is possible to make a 
mental distinction between man and 
his natural environment, the con- 
ception is quite illusory. Man, in 
isolation, simply does not exist. The 
individual does not exist. There is 
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only mankind, or the individual, 
plus an intricate assortment of en- 
vironmental props. We go through 
life with a strong supporting cast. 
Pay them off—and the Prince of 
Denmark has made his positively 
farewell appearance. 


Trees, for instance, are one of the 
key groups in all Nature’s king- 
doms; in many things which are 
matters of life and death to us— 
soil erosion, shelter, humus forma- 
tion, water circulation, and so on— 
trees are found to be inextricably 
woven into the pattern. But trees, 
too, are in the same fix as ourselves. 
They can’t exist—in isolation. Their 
entourage includes mammals, birds, 
insects, worms, shrubs, herbs, gras- 
ses, ferns, mosses, lichens, alge, 
fungi, mycorrhizas, bacteria and pro- 
tozoa. A forest is not simply a group 
of trees; it is a complete social or- 
ganization. We may form a notion 
of wresting trees from Nature’s con- 
trol and managing them ourselves 
—but who on earth is going to 
manage the rest of the crowd? In 
fact, the latest teachings of silvicul- 
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ture are that the highest level of 
management is reached in the na- 
tural forest, and that everywhere 
man’s interference is disrupting the 
great natural cycles—of warer, of 
nitrogen compounds, of carkon di- 
oxide and of plant foods. 


- Apart from cultivated slants, 
domesticated livestock and various 
forms of life over which we exercise 
some sort of control, numerous 
animal, plant and insect species 
are recognized as indispensable to 
human existence—spiders and in- 
sect-eating birds for keeping down 
the numbers of those smal but 
prolific organisms which tf un- 
checked would eat us right eff the 
planet, and termites for renning 
the “dead wood departmert” in 
the tropical cycle of life, not torget- 
ting the bacteria and protozca but 
for whose presence in the Luman 
stomach itself digestion couki not 
take place. 


The Martians in Wells’s story 
The War of the Worlds woulc seem 
to have had a fair chance of success 
when, with “intellects vas: and 
cool and unsympathetic,” they 
regarded this earth with envious 
eyes and from across the gulf of 
space “slowly and surely drev their 
plans against us.” Yet the irony 
of their failure to conquer the earth 
was that no effective resistance was 
offered from without. Ther had 
all before them, but they col.apsed 
before completing their conquest. 
They were slain from within, slain 
by the. disease and putrefactive 


bacterie against which their systems 
were unprepared, for Martian life 
had developed without bacteria. 


We are not so entirely self-pos- 
sessed today as to be free ourselves 
from gloomy conjectures as to the 
outcome of our bid to dominate the 
planet. But the end, if end there 
is to be, is usually visualized as 
some spectacular cataclysm on the 
“Twilight of the Gods” scale. Man is 
such an important person that even 
his passing must be magnificent. 
Yet for all we know, we too may be 
brought down by the tiniest of 
living taings. We are in any case 
only nominal owner-occupiers of our 
own bodies; multitudes of bacteria 
swarm within our domains, in fact 
practically running the whole show. 
The entre human army marches at 
the pace and on the terms of its 
stomach bacteria—which today are 
being heavily harassed by sterilizing 
influences of all kinds, such as 
refined foods, drugs, sleeping tablets, 
tonics, alcohol, tobacco, caffeine 
and so cn. The latest threat is the 
obsession with cleanliness. The 
scholarly Fowler defines cleanliness 
as “freedom from dirt.” But being 
an indoor person, he wouldn’t know. 
A certain amount of good honest 
dirt is good for you, essential and 
imperat:ve for you. The dirty old 
byres o: the world have nourished 
some of the healthiest and toughest 
of peop-es. But today everything 
must be spotlessly clean. Some of 
the newer techniques for securing 
cleanliness remove dirt (+.¢7, life) so 
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thoroughly that the opposite pole is 
reached. Extreme cleanliness, like 
extreme dirt, means death. 


In view of the thousands of mil- 
lions of pounds we are spending 
on hydrogen bombs, inter-conti- 
nental guided missiles, jet-propclled 
bombers, atomic submarines, arti- 
ficial satellites and such-like, in 
defence of our “‘heritage,”’ it is not 
out of place to ask, “What is this 
heritage? ” The answer is that it is 
in essentials man himself. The rest 
is just a box of tricks. If man can- 
not maintain himself, it is useless to 
worry about the fate of the various 
metal boxes with which he propelled 
himself through the air and over 
the sea, to say nothing of a few 
museums filled with fossils, or a 
handful of libraries stuffed to the 
ceilings with lies. 


The humiliating things about our 
imposing technological progress is 
that we ourselves have not advanced 
to match. Still the same old Ne- 
anderthal lungs and archaic digestive 
system. We have not made a scrap 
of progress since the time of King 
Ine of Wessex. We are still hope- 
lessly trapped in the Stomach Age, 
which has been going on for millions 
of years and which shows no signs 
of coming to an end. 


The futurist steel and concrete 
landscape we are contriving is thus 
suitable only for a species which 
has not yet had time to appear. 
Man’s own most suitable environ- 
ment is one not very different in 
essentials from the one he first 
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inherited. Yet every day more 
jungle is cleared, more wilderness 
opened up. Hitherto Nature’s 
machinery has been well taken care 
of, but with new developments in 
exploitation and communications 
more and more of it is falling into 
our hands. A terrifying situation 
can be glimpsed: man will find that 
his attempt to take over has brought 
him the responsibility of running the 
whole thing. Farm land, forests, 
national parks, nature reserves, it 
will all have to fall within a single 
integra-ed command. 


The world of Nature, moreover, 
is something like an iceberg. The 
base of it is out of sight. The key to 
the cu_tivated plants and domesti- 
cated livestock on which we depend 
is the soil. The key to the forest 
life with which we dare not dispense 
is also the soil, though this is only 
now being realized. In every cubic 
yard of good soil some 200,000 
living creatures are juggling with 
its nitrogen and phosphate percent- 
ages. They require their nutrients 
to be in organic form. They were 
conditioned that way millions of 
years ago, and have never got out 
of the way of it. With the flight of 
labour from the land, many agri- 
cultural operations are having to be 
skimped, and ironically enough the 


, one waich matters most—the feed- 


ing of the soil with properly 
prepared organic residues—is skimp- 
ed most of all. It may be counted 
a triumph of human ingenuity to 
have invented processes for making 
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synthetic manures, but mineral 
salts merely provide a temporary 
stimulus to growth by burmng up 
humus reserves, like a mar swal- 
lowing a double brandy. The new 
mechanized composting techniques 
offer an opportunity of red-essing 
the balance—one of the few exam- 
ples we have so far devised where- 
by mechanization and Nature’s way 
of life can run parallel. 


In most other directions mech- 
anization is proving to have been 
very dearly bought. Man is in 
fact fast becoming the priscner of 
his own inventive genius—or demon. 
The first motor-car was jist a 
harmless bit of fun; for large num- 
bers of people today motorng is 
proving a device by means of which 
they can be flung at high speed on 
to a projecting piece of metal ora 
sharp edge of broken glass. Even if 
the accident rate is cut down, which 
seems unlikely, there still renains 
the nightmare of sheer numbecs, all 
threading beetlewise with umform 
fittings along standardized higt ways 
all the way up to John o’G-oats. 
Some of the most elaborate mechin- 
ery we have is to be found in the 
food-refining industries. That the 
products of it upset our digestion 
is unfortunate, for so much cepital 
is tied up, the livelihood of so many 
people is involved, so many un- 
thinkable international repercus- 
sions are threatened if any nitch 
occurs, that the set-up is practically 
unstoppable. Not to buy every- 
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thing that is advertised these days 
is to be an unreliable element, prac- 
tically a terrorist. 


But zhe most immediately urgent 
manifestation of the vast conundrum 
posed ty mechanical progress is the 
appearence of a race of demoniac 
earth-destroyers. Though still con- 
ventionally classified as military 
weapons, the new gods of war have 
in fact outsoared any trifling little 
quarrel that men can engage in. 
The quarrels are now of no conse- 
quence, and those who engage in 
them are of no consequence. Only 
the destroyers are left in the picture 
now, ganing in stature day by day, 
acquiring their finishing touches, 
poised for the last logical outcome 
of man’s fatal neglect of the life 
sciences in favour of the death 
sciences. 


The Martian fighting machines in 
The War of the Worlds were like 
giant men of steel, but the beings 
operating the switches inside them 
were small and vulnerable. For a 
few days after they had died their 
mechanized communicating devices 
cried on, a sort of high-pitched 
“Ulla, ula, ulla, ulla,” until abrupt- 
ly it ceased. It was cut off—and 
who knows but one day man’s own 
all-penetrating machine voice will 
be cut off abruptly all over the 
earth, ite mortal operator stricken 
in his trecks by a Nature he could 
no longer control? 


Roy BRIDGER 


SLAVERY 


(Mr. C. W. W. Greenidge, formerly the Chief Justice of British Honduras, 
a Member of the United Nations Ad Hoc Committe2 on Slavery and Director, The 
Anti-Slavery Society, London, writes here on an urgent world problem of which 
too little is heard. The more widely the facts about it can be publicized, the 
sooner and the more effectively can the weight oi public opinion make itself felt. 
Especially necessary at the moment, as Mr. Greenidge brings out, is the setting 
up by the United Nations of supervisory machinery to make effective the now 
operative Supplementary Convention on Slavery of 1956.—Eb._ 


It is a common belief that slavery 
ceased to exist in the world about a 
century ago when it was abolished in 
the colonies of European nations and 
in the United States of America. 
That is far from being the case. Slav- 
ery still holds millions of people in 
its grip. It is found in one or other 
of the four forms under which it still 
exists in various parts of the world, 
in autonomous countries as well as 
in countries which are, or were, colo- 
nies in the past. Definitions of slav- 
ery rested on national enactments 
or on legal or philosophic opinion 
until slavery was internationally de- 
fined by the League of Nations in 
Article I of the Slavery Convention 
of 1926, which has been ratified by 
forty-four States and is still in force. 
That definition is: ‘Slavery is the 
status or condition of a person over 
whom any or all of the powers at- 
taching to the right of ownership 
are exercised.” There are still four 
classes of people who come under 
that definition. 


There is still the old type of chat- 
tel slavery which is usually associat- 
ed with the term “slavery ’’—under 
which people are either born slaves 
or are bought or inherited and then 


die as slaves. This is still found in 
several countries in the Arabian 
Peninsula which have not abolished 
the legal status of slavezy. There is 
still a slave trade from Africa and 
from other countries in Asia into 
Arabia. It is not uncommon for pil- 
grims from overseas, to the holy 
places of Islam in Arabia, to take 
non-Moslem servants with them on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca and then sell 
them into slavery on arrival in 
Mecca, thus using them as living 
traveller’s cheques! The League of 
Nations found out about this prac- 
tice and it influenced the govern- 
ments of the countries from which 
the pilgrims came to institute care- 
ful inspection of the travel papers of 
departing and returning pilgrims and 
their entourages so that all who 
went and did not return could be 
satisfactorily accounted for. The 
Dutck had the most thorough in- 
spection of the departure and return 
of pilgrims from the Dutch East In- 
dies, and some other countries had 
similar systems. But in recent years 
this vigilance has been relaxed and 
the abominable practice has increas- 
ed. 


A French investigator, Pastor 
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Emanuel La Graviére, stated in a 
Report to the French Legislature in 
1955 that not only did the sale of 
servants of Moslem pilgrims persist 
but that slave-traders in Arabia 
sent Africans to Africa to ~ecruit 
slaves, These emissaries pose as Mos- 
lem missionaries and entice Africans 
to accompany them on pserdo-pil- 
grimages to Mecca. Then on arrival 
in Saudi Arabiar they are a-rested 
for entering the country witaout a 
visa, are imprisoned and later hand- 
ed over to slave-traders. Saudi 
Arabian representatives at the 
United Nations deny this and affirm 
not only that Saudi Arabia has 


` laws prohibiting slave-tradirg but 


also that they are enforced. Pastor 
La Gravières iniormation came 
from the French Ambassacor in 
Saudi Arabia in 1953, and the Saudi 
Arabian law did indeed forb.d im- 
portation of slaves, but only Ly sea, 
while it also authorized the M-nister 
of the Interior to license slave- 
traders. The social position of 2 man 
in Saudi Arabia is said to depend 
largely on the number of slaves he 
owns and it seems that the increase 
of wealth in. the country, due to 
oil royalties, has stimulated tze de- 
mand for slaves. Prices have risen 
from about £40 to {x50 for an able- 
bodied man and from about £-30 to 
£700 for an attractive girl. 


The only states in Arabia in which 
slavery has been legally aboished 
are the Colony of Aden, the Sultan- 
ates of Quaiti, Kathiri and Lathy, 
Bahrein, Kuwait and Qatar. All the 
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others, namely, Saudi Arabia, the 
Yem=2n, Oman and the other small 
Sultenetes and Sheikdoms in the 
Ader Frotectorate, are slave-owning. 


Slevery has been legally abolished 
in al countries in Africa, except 
that part of Morocco which, until 
recently, was under Spanish protec- 
tion. There is some evidence that 
slavery is still practised in Maure- 
tania. 


Slavery was abolished by law in 
Ethicpia in 1942 and the Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia affirms that slav- 
ery has in fact ceased to exist. 
British officials in the Sudan, how- 
ever, have stated that slaves from 
Wallege in Ethiopia were still seek- 
ing refvge in the Sudan as late as 
the end of 1955 and that they were 
usually followed by their owners 
who said that they had come to 
retrieve their slaves. 


In Acrica, south of the Sahara, 
an ancient custom, still prevalent, is 
for a man to acquire his wife by 
paymen: of bride-price to her par- 
ents. The woman is usually ac- 
quired without her consent and, 
accorcing to tribal law and custom, 
her consent is not necessary for the 
validity sf the marriage. A woman 
so acquired may also be sold by her 
husbend. to another man without 
her ccnsent and on her husband’s 
death ske is inherited by his heir, 
being bcund to-become the wife of 
the hecr or of any man to whom he 
may sell her. The husband thus 
has power of ownership over his 
wife and she is his slave within the 
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meaning of the international defini- 
tion of slavery. 


In the French and Belgian colo- 
nies in Africa, in the Union of 
South Africa and in Southern Rho- 
desia laws have been passed making 
the consent of both parties essential 
to the validity of a marriage and 
prescribing a minimum age of con- 
sent, thus also putting a check on 
child marriage. In British Somali- 
land a widow has been given the 
right to refuse to become the wife 
of her deceased husband’s heir. 


In some countries of the Far 
East it has been a custom for poor 
parents to sell or give away one or 
more of their children to better-off 
families, believing that thus the 
lot of the child will be improved. 
The receiving families are usually 
willing to take the children to ex- 
ploit their labour: if girls, as domes- 
tic drudges, as concubines or as 
prostitutes; if boys, as labourers in 
workshops, etc. In China the prac- 
tice was wide-spread. A Chinese 
organization estimated the number 
of so-called adopted children in 
China, in 1939, at thrze million. 
There is no reliable information on 
the position in China today. 

This practice also exists in Japan. 
A report prepared by the Ministry 
of Labour of Japan states that in 
the year ending June 1952 no less 
than. 1,500 children who were’ so 
disposed of had been traced. 

This practice also exists in the 
colonies of European nations in the 
Far East. The British have tackled 


it successfully in Hong Kong and in 
Malaya by requiring registration of 
all “adopted” children, followed 
by their regular inspection by Wel- 
fare Officers. Registration began in 
Hong Kong in 1929 and there were 
then about 10,000 “adopted” chil- 
dren. The latest reports show that 
there are now less than 2,000. The 
situation is usually terminated by 
the “adopted” child running away 
on becoming an adult and finding 
another niche in society. 


In primitive countries not yet on 
the money economy, in which land- 
holding is communal, a man usually 
has little or nothing but his labour . 
to pledge as security fora debt. In 
this way debt-bondage arises; that 
is, a person pledges either himself 
or another under his control as 
security for a debt. In theory at 
least, debt-bondage is but a tem- 
porary form of slavery; for the 
assumption is that the enslavement 
ends when the debt is paid. But 
actually the value of the services of 
the person pledged are not always 
applied towards liquidation of the 
debt and as he rarely has any other 
means of repaying it, he remains 
enslaved for life. In some countries 
debt-bondage is hereditary. It is 
a very widely spread form of slavery 
and it is impossible to estimate the 
number of people affected by it. 


There is a position intermediate 
between slavery and free labour 
which has not always been suffi- 
ciently distinguished from slavery. 
That is serfdom, usually called 
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peonage today. It has its origin in 
land-holding. In past ages con- 
querors usually dispossessed the con- 
quered of their land but allowed 
them to use small parcels af it on 
condition that they worked Zor the 
landlord without payment for a 
prescribed number of days a week; 
thus was formed the community of 
conquered serfs. The landlord thus 
becomes entitled to only = fixed 
part-time service from the serf, 
instead of to all his tim: and 
service, as would be the case with a 
slave. The relationship between 
master and man changed from a 
personal to a territorial one. The 
status of serf was an hereditary one. 
In feudal times serfdom was wide- 
spread but it is now largely lmited 
to some countries of Latin America. 
The Spanish conquerors of America 
took away the land from the 
American Indians and made them 
serfs. They called them peons The 
practice exists still in Peru, Eciador 
and Bolivia, and the numb=r of 
peons in these three countr-2s is 
estimated to be eight million in the 
aggregate. In 1955 the Gcvern- 
ment of Bolivia stated that iz had 
instituted land reforms which would 
free two and a half million >eons 
from peonage. The United Netions 
and the International Labour ffice 
are co-operating in measures fcr the 
uplift of the peons in this regicn. 
The shackle of pecnage has tsual- 
ly been rivetted more firmly by 
inveigling the peons into debt- 
bondage also, The landlord Eeeps 


the only shop on the estate, from 
which the peon must buy what he 
cannot produce. Credit is given to 
the peon and the debt grows and 
can almost never be repaid. On the 
death of the peon the liability for 
his debt passes to his next-of-kin, 
usually his children. 


Slavery first became a problem of 
internazional concern at the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1814, when eight 
European countries declared that 
they would bring about the end of 
the slave trade. More concrete 
action was taken at the Brussels 
Confereace of 1890 when an Inter- 
national Convention was held and 
machinery was established under it 
to abolsh the slave trade. The 
twenty-cour years following the 
holding of that Convention were the 
most frvitful period in the effort for 
the abolition of the slave trade and 
at the cutbreak of the first World 
War in 1914 it had all but dis- 
appeared. The League of Nations 
then sponsored the Slavery Con- 
vention of 1926 but no machinery 
was prcvided for supervising its 
activities and little resulted from it 
for the first years. In 1932 an 
Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery was set up also by the 
League cf Nations and in the years 
that it functioned it did good work. 
It came to an end with the out- 
break of the second World War in 


1939. 
The United Nations took up the 


problem of slavery in 1ọ48 and ~ 


appointed an ad hoc Committee to 
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study it and to recommend action. 
The Committee advised making a 
Supplementary Conventicn on Slav- 
ery, to supply deficiencies round 
in the Slavery Convention of 1926 
and also establishing machinery to 
supervise the application o: the 
Slavery Convention’s recommenda- 
tions. The Supplementary Ccnven- 
tion on Slavery was held at Geneva 
in September 1956 and was then 
signed by thirty-one states, but the 
supervisory machinery recommend- 


-` ed by the ad hoc Committee on 


slavery has not yet been established. 
Will the United Nations repeat the 
mistake of the League of Nations or 
profit by its experience? 


The Supplementary Convention 
on the Abolition of Slavery of 1956 
has since been ratified by the Soviet 
Union and by the United Kingdom. 
These two ratifications make it an 
operative Convention. 


The aim of the Anti-Slavery 
Society is now to get machinery 
established by the United Nations 
to supervise the applcation of the 
Slavery Conventions. Nearly 600 
treaties had been made for the 
abolition of the slave trad2 and of 
slavery but none of them was 
effective until the Brussels Act of 
1890 provided a Slavery Bureau to 
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supervise the application of the re- 
commendations of that Convention. 
After the twenty-four years that 
it was allowed to operate it has been 
shown that the slave trade was all 
but extinguished. But the Peace- 
makers at the Versailles Conference, 
at the close of the First World War, 
in their zeal to build a new world, 
held in 1919 the Convention of St. 
Germain-en-Laye which appeared to 
have abrogated the Brussels Act of 
Igo. It is doubtful that it really 
did so in law, but in fact the result 
was the getting of the Brussels Act 
of 1890 pigeonholed. It took ten 
years to convince the League of 
Nations of the need for supervisory 
machinery. But when the League 
saw that the several years which 
followed the making of the Slavery 
Convention of 1926 were barren of 
results, it yielded to the pressure 
from the United Kingdom, which 
was striving to get necessary machin- 
ery set up, and established the 
Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery. It is hoped that the 
United Nations will profit by the 
experience of the League and set ud 
another Advisory Committee cf 
Experts on Slavery to supervise the 
application of the Slavery Con- 
ventions. 

C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


BUILDINS THE NEW INDIA 


(Means, as Gandhiji emphaized, are inseparably related to ends, condition- 


ing inevitably the results of anr action. 


One of the most hopeful features of 


India’s planning is its inspiring of the willing participation of the beneficiaries, 


in India’s lakhs cf villages, in a united effort for the commonweal. 


This is 


brought out by “A Student of Theosophy” in this, the second of four 
articles on “ Building the New “nadia,” the first of which appeared in our last 


issue.—ED. ] 


II.—THE DEMOCRATIC APPROACH 


The First Five-Year Plan, assisted 
to some extent by zoreign aid, kelped 
India in laying a sound foundation 
for her future economic progress. 
Erected on this Soundation is the 
Second Five-Yea> Plan, framed 
mainly on the basis of self-help and 
self-reliance. As foreign financial 
help, beyond ce-tain limits is 
fraught with polizical risks, India 
has to depend for her progress pri- 
marily on her own abundant man- 
power. This is her real capital 
which has long remained inade- 
quately tapped and unorganized. 
Rightly, therefore, has the emphasis 
in the Second Plan been laid more 
on physical planning than on the 
financial approach. It is based on 
the concept of “ planring from the 
bottom.” 


The principal objectives of she 
Second Plan are formulated by -he 
planners thus: The achievement of 
(a) a sizeable increase in natiozal 
income so as to raise the level of 
living in the country; (0) rapid 
industrialization, with particuar 
emphasis on the development of 
basic and heavy industries; (c) a 
large expansion of employme-t 


opportunities; and (d) reduction 
of inequalities in income and wealth 
and a more even distribution of 
economic power. The early tulfil- 
ment of these targets by a country 
like India, which starts with the 
handicap of tardiness in industrial- 
ization, is no easy task. It has to 
encompass within a relatively brief 
period a process of development 
that tcok several generations in 
countries which had an earlier start. 


Economic growth is recognized to 
mean nct only more production but 
also increasing capacity to produce, 
a vital process in which, as the 
planners state, the development of 
human faculties and skills is no less 
important than the marshalling of 
the material resources. The basic 
criterion for determining the lines 
ot progress, it has been rightly em- 
phasized in the Plan, is social gain 
and not private profit. The impor- 
tance of having the major decisions 
regarding production, distribution, 
consumption and investment, in 
fact, the entire pattern of socio-eco- 
nomic relationships, made by agen- 
cies imbued with social purpose is 
recognized. The benefits of the eco- 
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nomic development are to accrue 
more and more to the relatively less 
privileged classes, with a progressive 
reduction of the concentration of in- 
comes, wealth and econcmic power. 
In the words of the Plan :— 


The problem is to creat2 a milieu in 
which the small man who has so far 
had little opportunity oi perceiving 
and participating in the immense pos- 
sibilities of growth through organized 
effort is enabled to put in his best in 
the interests of a higher standard of 
life for himself and increased prosperity 
for the country. 

Planning in modern times usually 
tends towards over-centralization of 
political and economic power, result- 
ing in the curtailment of individual 
liberties to a considerable extent. 
In fact, there is an extremist school 
of thought which regards all eco- 
nomic planning as a “road io serf- 
dom.” In undertaking, therefore, 
her First and Seconc Five-Year 
Plans soon after emerging from 
“serfdom” India has taken upon 
herself one of the greatest challenges 
of modern times, namely, to plan 
out her social and economic life 
under a democratic set-up through 
peaceful and non-violent methods. 


The Prime Minister has reiter- 
ated this view a number of times 
both in public speeches and in 
Parliamentary debates. After his 
visit to China Shri Nehru, in the 
course of several speeches, made it 
abundantly clear that, although he 
was deeply interested in the prog- 
ress of China, there was absolutely 
no question of India’s imitating 


China's political and economic or- 
ganizetion. India was wedded to 
the methods of peace and democ- 
racy, although she did not want to 
interfere with the systems prevail- 
ing in other countries. He ob- 
served :— 


I think that in the long run the 
democratic and peaceful method is 
more successful even from the point of 
view of time and much more so from 
the point of view of results. 


In its conception, formulation and 
execution, the Indian Plan, there- 
fore, edopts a democratic approach 
which is in entire accordance with 
the Directive Principles of the Con- 
stituiion of India which has en- 
joined a democratic approach to the 
solution of all problems. This may 
be an arduous way, but, being 
peaceful in the attainment of its 
goals, it is the Gandhian approach. 
Schemes are based on the needs and 
demands of the people in the vil- 
lages rather than on a priori doc- 
trines and rigid theories. Such 
schemes are being worked out with 
co-operation, not coercion, with 
understanding, not dictation. 


National development is by no 
means mechanical: important as re- 
sources undoubtedly are, national 
development is not primarily a 
financial or a physical problem. 
Fundamentally, it is an educational 
and psychological process and, if an 
ambitious term may be used, even 
a moral one. Self-improvement 
cannot be brought about by compul- 
sion. The transplantation of insti- 
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tutions, the adoption of techziques 
and the introduction of maccinery 
have all to be dore with circur-spec- 
tion and discrimination, lest the 
remedy be worse than the d:-sease. 
The importance cf the social milieu 
in any scheme of development 
cannot therefore be overstressed. 
It is in this context that the Presi- 
dent of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
remarked :— 

Government machinery, even af ıt be 
of a welfare State, is by virtue of its 
very constitution impersonal, waereas 
welfare service requires a human touch 
which voluntary social workers alone 
can bring to bear upon it, 


One is reminded here of a CHinese 
proverb :— 

If you are planaing for one year, 
plant grain; if yoa are plannirg for 
ten years, plant trees; if yor are 
planning for a hundred years, slant 
men, 


The very process of democratic 
planning involves the plantirg of 
men and women, who alone can 
constitute a new society. Cc-op- 
erative work and education would 
definitely make them “easy to lead 
but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern but imposs:ble to enslave.” 
It is the human being with his 
ambition and feelings, even his 
pride and prejudices, who has 
been made the pivct of the Second 
Plan. 


The whole object of economic and 
social development is to give or- 
dinary men and women wider opzor- 
tunities for a fuller and happier ife- 
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Human beings are not to be sacri- 
ficed in India at the altar of some 
“sacred” programmes or targets, 
nor is human dignity to be crushed 
under the wheels of a ruthless 
bureaucratic machine. The approach 
of the Indian Government to the 
evolution of a new pattern of society 
springs from the dynamics of life. 
“The Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath” ; 
likewise systems, doctrines and for- 
mule, according to the Prime Min- 
ister, are made for the benefit of 
man, and not man for them. 


It is the same fundamental at- 
titude to the human problem which, 
applied in the international sphere, 
pleads for the imposition of a ban 
onexperiments with hydrogen bombs 
and atomic weapons, for preserving 
the human race. Applied in the 
national sphere, it implies that the 
use of modern mechanical methods 
of production should not bring about 
suffering and starvation for the 
working class. As with machines, so 
with all ideologies and doctrinaire 
systems. They have a justification 
and a meaning only in so far as 
they serve the changing needs of 
the human race. 


It is this dynamic concept of 
economic and political systems, as 
having to be varied with the require- 
ments of human society at different 
times, which gives to the Indian 
Prime Minister’s ideal of the “ so- 
cialistic pattern of society,” embod- 
ied in the objectives of the Plan, 
a sense of realism and urgency. 
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The use of peaceful and non- 
violent means to achieve a socialistic 
pattern of society is characteristic 
of the Indian approach. India has 
neither the resources for nor the 
tradition of violent socialistic revolu- 
tion. The abjuring of violent means 
will ensure the new society against 
totalitarian tendencies: the non- 
violent methods will also make for 
stability and peace. I- will be 
possible to bring about a measure of 
socialization of the means of produc- 
tion through these peaceful methcds, 
but private enterprise is not elimi- 
nated in the Second Plan. It is 
given a role appropriate to it in the 
new shape of things. The new 
pattern derives its strength from 
love and respect for human life. 
And it will promote the growth and 
flowering of richness and beauty in 
everyday life. 


The most significant development 
in recent times towards the enrich- 
ment of the drab life of the villager 
and the changing of his outlook 
has been the institution of Commu- 
nity Development Projects and of 
the National Extension Service. 
This has created a new scene “of a 
nation building itself, remaking 
itself,” with the prospect, as these 
spread, of all the people of the 
country working together to make 
a New India, not abstractly for a 
nation but for 360 million kuman 
beings. As Prime Minister Nehru 
has put it:— 


For the first time we tackled the 
rural problem in a realistic way...by 
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inducing the people themselves to solve 
their own problems. Something hfe- 
giving went to them and their eyes 
brightened and their arms began to 
function and their muscles became 
stronger. A process of rejuvenation 
set in. 

The Community Projects repre- 
sent the most dynamic sector of 
our economic planning; for, apart 
from their material targets, they 
are calculated to effect a thorough 
transformation of the people’s 
psychology, shaking it to its depths 
and recreating it to bring about a 
far-reaching peaceful social revolu- 
tion in the country. The pro- 
gramme is more than material plan- 
ning in that it is meant to rebuild 
men ard women by arousing them 
to the discipline and joy of self- 
help which will not only elevate the 
individual but also strengthen and 
stabilize the social structure. On 
the material plane. one sees the 
happy picture of India’s villages, 
redeemed from their accumulated 
lethargy, having begun to function 
as vigorous, self-creating and sol- 
vent units in a vast link-up of 
corporate action. They are thus 
discovering themselves. 


The world has in the past seen 
other instances of communities 
living in self-evolved patterns of col- 
lective efforts, but the uniqueness 
of the Indian experiment lies in 
its approach and magnitude and 
in the emphasis it places on the 
evolution of human personality 
under the stress of work as an in- 
tegrating principle. The aim is es- 
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sentially one of matching material 
resources by enlightened Auman 
interest in voltntary efforts that 
will engender seli-respect and recast 
socio-economic relationships. The 
basic lesson of the Community 
Projects is the stirring of popular 
enthusiasm and i-s canalization for 
constructive enterprise conce-ved in 
the interests of the whole com- 
munity. 


This rural transformation has 
beer: ably descrited by the Prime 
Minister in one of his periodic mes- 
sages to the nation :— 


The basic fact remains that our 
purpose is to build up human beings 
and to make them better in every way. 
The task of our ccmmunity develop- 
ment schemes is tc bring the message 
of hope to the masszs of our pecple, to 
teach them self-rel:ence and conidence 
in themselves and zhe way to realize 
our objectives through hard and co- 
operative effort. 


A new chapter tas begun = this 
fascinating story oi sural India, a new 
drama is being played in our broad 
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fields and our innumerable villages. 
The actors in this drama are the tens 
of thousands of our village workers, 
organizers, etc. Indeed, the actors 
should include every man and woman 
and even child. May all of them have 
this sensation of playing in this great 
game of building up India, this great 
adventure that should ennoble thei? 
lives. Jt is through great effort that 
we grow, it is by allying ourselves to 
great causes that we also develop som2 
touch of that greatness. 


This colossal task of transforming 
the face of rural India from that o= 
poverty and gloom to one of plenty 
and gaiety within a few years after 
India’s gaining of independence is 
being greatly facilitated by the 
reformation of the educational sys- 
tem, a major determining factor ir 
the success of the Plan. How the 
changes being wrought in the edu- 
cational system are not only bring- 
ing about rejuvenation of rural life 
but are also helping to foster demo- 
cratic habits and ways of work will 
te discussed in the next article. 


A STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY 


(To be continued ) 


Mr. G. L. Mehta India’s Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, speaking at Con- 
cord (Massachusetts) on July 1:th on 
Thoreau, said that, “at a time when 
totalitarian movenerits loom 2efore 
the world it is well t realize the power 
of ideas and to pay respect to ‘tke still 


small voices’ of such great men.” He 
added that “civilization had no future 
unless they could devise a more sensi- 
ble method of settling differences and 
overcoming the conflicts between 
nations than destroying one another.” 


THE GENERATION OF POWER 


[ Mr. Peter de Morny, cuthor of The Best Years of Their Lives, writes about 
Power in Nature, which, abused, produces ills and, used with understanding, 
creates peace and joy. The greatest of all powers in Nature works incessantly 
and is called Karma. It is the Perpetual Motion, ever curving in the mght 
direction, and is infallible in its native intelligence. 


By evolution consciousness attains self-consciousness with the power of free 
will and moral choice. Knowledge of the Law gives man the power of adjust- 
ment and adaptabihty. Thə Law adjusts the wrongs of man by Its Justice, 
and by Its Mercy teaches him how to adapt himself and respond to Its benign 
work. Love and hate colour the human personality. Selfish men through 
the power of hate commit sins of omission or crimes of commission. Selfish 
affection in deriving pleasures creates pains for oneself and others. Hatred is 
blind and binds by hate; Wisdom is vision and unites by Love. 


Mr. de Morny gives the examples of Lenin and others whose active hatred has 
degraded the moral nature of man; Gandhi was superior to Lenin, as a man 
and as an internationalist ; he wouid have nothing to do with the lust of power 
which uses violence and war, as Lenin did. Thais power of hate corrupts 


and ultimately kills its creator. 


Nature intends, and has given unmistakable signs, that Man should be an 


Adept in Power as in Wisdom and Sacrifice. 


described :— 
“ Desire power ardently. . 


The type of power is well 


. Aud that power which the disciple skall covet ts 


that which shall make him appear as nothing in the eyes of men.” 


Such power does not beget a Lenin, a Hitler or a Stalin, but creates a 
Gandhiji, a Thoreau, a Tolstoy, who belonged to the army of Fortune’s Favoured 


Soldiers.—ED.] 


Many people when confronted 
with the phenomenon of individual 
power must have asked themselves: 
What quality is it that makes it 
possible for a single man to change 
the whole course of history? How 
is the power generated to make the 
miracle possible? What is the basic 
secret of the power-addicts who 
have afflicted mankind from Nero 
to Stalin? 


There may be several answers to 
these questions, but one is cleariy 
indicated by certain outstandirg 


historical cases, which seem to con- 
firm the theory that hatred is one of 
the greatest generators of worldly 
power, and that a significant num- 
ber of outstanding revolutionists 
have beer actuated primarily by 
hate. 


Two most startlingly similar ex- 
amples of this are founc in the 
early lives of Flavius Claudius 
Julianus, Setter known as Julian 
the Apostate, born in A.D. 331, and 
V. I. Lenin of our own age. Both 
these remarkable men possessed 
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adored elder brothers; both, as chil- 
dren, saw them executed by the 
ruling powers. In both cases the 
hatred engend2red by this per- 
secution made cf these men Fanatics 
who, by superhuman strength, came 
near to annihilating not onty those 
powers but the entire ideological 
structure upor which they were 
based. Lenin. indeed, actually 
achieved this goal in Hs own 
country, while Julian’s pans for 
replacing the apparently tricmphant 
Christian Churzh with the cult of 
Mithras, expanded into a univer- 
salist solar morotheism, as ~he state 
and world religion of his eza, seem 
to have been frustrated only by his 
untimely death. 


The hatred of this pagan +mperor 
for the new religion into which he 
and his brothez, as relatives of Con- 
stantine, had deen inducted cannot 
be adequately explained by the rea- 
sons usually given for it: his 
mother’s influence, his inrate Hel- 
lenism. At the age of seven such 
considerations mean little: but the 
emotional uphsaval, at thet age, of 
seeing the massacre of mest of his 
family by ozder of his so-called 
“Christian”? cousin, Constantius, 
must certainly have been enough to 
turn an affeczicnate chilc for ever 
from a religicn which could permit 
such treachery and crue-ty in its 
adherents. 


And this is cuite obviously what 
happened. Moreover, it drove him 
into the raaks of Christianity’s 
greatest rival the cult o7 Mithras, 
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the traditional religion of kings and 
emperors which was, in any case, 
far better suited to his conquering 
and austere temperament than the 
newer religion so recently establish- 
ed by his uncle. So Julian became 
the St. Paul of the Mithraists, visu- 
alizing his chosen Faith as a univer- 
salist creed under which the Pax 
Romana could be more firmly and 
widely established. 


His own extensive knowledge of 
the world religions of his time, his _ 
Neo-Platonism and his initiation 
into the esoteric and occult schools 
of thought by his friend and men- 
tor, the philosopher Maximus of 
Ephesus, who supported him in his 
aims until the end, made him pe- 
culiarly suited to his role; a fact 
that was evidently recognized by 
the Fathers of the Christian Church 
who, having thought that they had 
achieved final victory over the 
pagan cult, found themselves con- 
fronted by its revival at the order 
of one of the greatest champions it 
hed ever possessed—the Emperor 
Julianus. 


They feared his intellectualism 
and cold, calculating hate far more 
than the emotional persecutions of 
such men as Domitian, who had at 
least given them the chance to be 
martyrs, with the accruing prestige. 
Julian did nothing of the kind. He 
was not concerned with exterminat- 
ing persons. His aim was simply 
to annihilate the ideology that could 
permit persons to do, without re- 
monstrance, what his cousin Con- 
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stantius had done. And there is 
little doubt that, had he survived, 
he might well have achieved his 
goal, for the Army adored both him 
and his pagan god, and it was the 
Army that determined the policies 
of the Roman world. 


In the case of Lenin the death of 
his brother aroused even more indis- 
criminate hate. For Lenin was in 
his teens at the time of the execu- 
tion, when mental and emotional 
balance is always precarious; and 
there is little doubt of his subse- 
quent mental abnormality. His hate 
was not only for the responsible 
Czarist régime, but for his mother’s 
bourgeois friends and acquaintances 
who ostracized her after the event. 
The hate was for all above the 
status of proletarian, any who may 
have been implicated in the injus- 
tice that had been done to his 
family. And the Leninist empire 
has been built upon tkis inward 
personal fury of hate which one 
man felt for the oppressors of his 
time. Zinoviev said of him that ‘‘the 
whole of Lenin’? was contained in 
the couplet :— 

Kind words are no praise for us 


The hate-laden cry of rage is our only 
delight. 


But even his greates: admirers 
could hardly claim that he had a 
pleasing personality. The man was, 
from first to last, a boiling cauldron 
of class hatred, and it was on this 
impulse and attitude that the mate- 
rialists thought, and still thick, to 
build their world brotherhood. A 
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curious supposition ! 


The strange thing is that a simi- 
lar, thcugh not so fanatical, hatred 
provided the driving power also 
for that still earlier sponsor of 
scientific materialism—-Voltaire. In 
his case, too, the hatred was for a 
higher ‘‘ class.” 


As a wit and playboy Voltaire 
had, in his youth, been welcomed 
into the homes of the bored aris- 
tocracy of which he was not a 
member. The jester has always a 
place at Court—so long as he keeps 
to it. But Voltaire was evidently 
not aware of this stipulation, and 
when iz came to a dispute with one 
of the noblesse, when justice should 
have given judgment in his favour, 
he found all those who had appeared 
to be his friends ranging themselves 
on the side of the member of their 
own class. 


He hed plenty of time to ruminate 
on the injustice of this attitude 
during his confinement in the 
Bastille, where he was incarcerated 
for daring, as a commoner, to stand 
up for nis “rights”; and from that 
long, bizter and resentful rumination 
emerged a transformed being; no 
longer a playboy, a light-hearted 
jester, but a fanatic sworn to ven- 
geance against a whole class of 
people who had so deeply humiliated 
him. How far he could have fore- 
seen the eventual extermination of 
that class by means of Diderot’s 
Encyclopedia and the age of “en- 
lightenment” for which it was 
responsible, it is impossible to say. 
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But he had a brilliant mird, and 
could not, in those days, with 
revolution in fhe air, havz been 
entirely blind tc what he was doing 
in betraying tke injustices of the 
rulers to the murmuring pop.lace. 


Lenin and the Russian Revolution 
were indeed tbe logical and his- 
torical consequences of, jirst, the 
hate-impelled doctrines and vevela- 
tions of the Eacyclopedists and, 
second, the French Revoluticn. The 
ever-mounting storm of violence and 
class-hatred had only to comtact a 
leader similarly charged to burst 
into the world-transforming fury 
witnessed in 1917. 


But as we regard the consecuences 
of hate-generated power throiaghout 
history, and note the inexorable 
deterioration of values and near- 
extinction of quality that follow in 
its wake, we ar2 reminded of the 
existence of another generator of 
power, the exact antithesis koth in 
nature and result of that which we 
have been corsidering—th=t of 
Love. 


This was the basis of the gentle- 
ness and harmlessness of Leo-Tze. 
Love for human-ty, leading to the 
desire to diagnose the ills that beset 
it and to remedy them, sent Gau- 
tama the Buddha away from his 
adoring family or his long quest for 
wisdom. Love tor God anc man 
motivated every action of Jesus 
Christ. And wko can deny the 
power of these and similar great 
Teachers to sway the minds and 
destinies of the haman race ? 
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Yet, just as their motive was the 
antithesis of that of the men of hats, 
so was the quality of their power. 
For theirs might well be called a 
heavenly power, an eternal power 
of attraction, a quiet, persuasive 
drawing, as Meister Eckhart put iz, 
by means of “the cord of affinity” 
and the “net of the seven high 
attributes of the Father,” gently 
persuading men to the Highest 
Good by appealing to the divine 
spark which these lovers of humar- 
ity believed existed in all men. 


Those who have yielded to this 
gentle, attractive power have found 
“rest unto their souls,” some in 
monasteries or nunneries, others on 
the highways and in the marke: 
places. Their surroundings did noz 
greatly matter; they found them- 
selves transformed, made into new 
men, by this mightiest of all powers 
generated by Love. 


But a power that works so quietly, 
invisibly and individually is noz 
enough for the impatient, wilful 
hearts of the majority of men 
They demand immediate anc 
violent external action, something 
that ensures quick results and does 
not make too many demands on the 
inner life. And because of this 
choice they fall prey to the power- 
addicts, the fanatical men half-craz- 
ed by personal hate, to whom they 
become pawns and slaves. 


I do not think it can be denied 


that this is the pattern of history: 
that violent revolutions have always 


led to a degeneration of character 


— 
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in humanity and a lowering of 
quality in its standards. Whereas 
the evolutionary process evoked by 
the power of Love, which sets men 
at the task of improving themselves, 
softening and taming their character, 
destroying the brute man and re- 
placing him with a harmless species 
of homo sapiens, has the effect of 
raising the general tone of humanity 
and re-establishing quality in the 
common life. 


All the arts, literature and great 
philosophies have needec times of 
peace in which to establish them- 
selves. But such peace has never 
been more than an interval between 
wars. The only genuine peace hu- 
manity has ever known has been 
that bestowed by those who have 
sought to save the world by the 
power of Love. 


So it seems that befcre we put 
our faith in this or that modern 
panacea for the world’s evils, we 
should do well to examine the 
motives of those who offer it, and 
the means by which they seek to 
establish it. For we can be quite 
sure that if the power—however 
effective it seems to be—is generated 
by hate, the harvest eventually 
reaped will be of like nature. We 
cannot escape the results of wrong 
means and motives. That is the 
karmic law. The evil inherent in 
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the seed <nust inevitably be produced 
in the flower. 


The “enlightenment” afforded 
by the Encyclopedists was for the 
purpose of engendering hate for the 
oppresscr classes in the oppressed. 
It did not come from a genuine love 
of the people, who were obviously 
not mertally or emotionally capable 
of dealing with such information, 
and could only vent their primitive 
feelings in the Terror of bloody 
revolution. Lenin’s concern was 
not primarily for the serfs but for 
revenge on those at whose hands he 
and his family had suffered, and 
therefore his promised universal 
brotherhood became the tyrannical 
police state of Stalin. 


As we have seen, there can be no 
doubt that hate can, and has 
throughout the course of history, 
generated a very mighty appearance 
of power; but such power has 
always proved temporary and tran- 
sient, and devoid of any healing for 
the woes of the earth. This was 
inevitable, since, as Pascal reminded 
us, “Les revolutions changent tout 
sauf le ceur humain” ;1 and this is 
true of any sort of external force. 


Therefore genuine power, that 
which truly transforms instead of 
merely appearing to do so, cannot 
be generated by hate but only by 
Love. 


PETER DE Morny 


1 “ Revolutions change everything except the human heart.” 
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The Fourth Way: A Record af Talks 
and Answers to Questions Basec on the 
Teaching of G. I. Gurdjieff. B7 P. D. 
OusPENSKY. (Rcutledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., Londan. x1+447 pp. 1957. 
40s.) 


Ouspensky was for many years the 
very able Londor exponent of Gurd- 
jieff's system of psychological. philo- 
sophical and relig-ous ideas, which are 
attracting the attenticn of mcte and 
more people in Pa-is, London ard New 
York. Ten years have elapsed since 
Ouspensky’s death and this new work is 
the result of the putting toge-her of 
records of meetings held by aim in 
London between he years 1921 and 
1946. 


Books which take the form of ques- 
tion and answer are difficult to read 
owing to the abruptness in the change 
of subject, but they have the compensa- 
tory advantage thet they allow of ob- 
scurities being dealt with as they crop 
up. And the strong point of all cf Ous- 
pensky’s books, including this one, is 
their clarity and the skill with wkich he 
handles difficult subjects. It was by, 
means of question and answer that Ous- 
pensky himself learnt Gurdjieff’s system 
of thought and it is by the same method 
that for over a quacter of a centary he 
passed it on to others. 


This new book should be of special 
interest to readers o THE ARYAN PATH, 
for Gurdjieff’s teaching and that 2f the 
Theosophical Movement have many 
things in common. Both came from the 
East and I have been told—but wiether 
this be true I have not yet been able 
to verify—that in one of Medame 
Blavatsky’s letters to an early m2mber 
of the Theosophical Society she foretold 
that the next great teacher of Eastern 
knowledge would be an “instructor in 
dancing.” Now, part of Gurdfieff’s 


method of development consists in the 
learning of very complex movements 
and sacred temple dances which he 
brought back with him from his travels 
in the East. Madame Blavatsky’s 
remark is therefore of considerable 
interest. 


The title The Fourth Way has been 
taken from one of Gurdjieff’s talks on 
the subject of man’s inner development. 
He said that there were four methods 
by which man’s inner potentialities could 
be developed, three classical methods 
and one which appeared only occasion- 
ally in human history. The three clas- 
sical methods were the well-known ways 
of the fakir, the monk and the yogi, 
respectively, and to the less well-known 
method Gurdjieff gave the name of the 
Fourth Way. It was the Fourth Way 
which he himself taught and, according 
to Gurdjieif, it possesses certain advan- 
tages over the better known paths to 
man’s evolution. One of these advantages 
is that it uses methods taken from all 
three of the classical ways, and con- 
sequently brings about quicker results. 
Another advantage is that it does not 
necessitate, as the other ways do, retire- 
ment from life. On the contrary, it uses 
the incidents of everyday life as the 
material with which it works. A final 
advantage is that far from demanding 
of the disciple faith and obedience, it 
discourages these attitudes to knowledge, 
proclaiming that the disciple must never 
do anything on the basis of authority 
alone but only if he himself has a good 
reason for doing it. Everything must 
be judged pragmatically by its results. 

It is impossible to give an adequate 
description of Gurdjieff’s ideas and of 
Ouspensky’s exposition of them within 
the limited space allotted to a reviewer. 
Gurdijieff’s system of thought requires 
a lengthy study and this new book of 
Ouspensky’s is only likely to be of value 
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to those who are already acquainted 
with his previous work, Jn Search of the 
Miraculous. The Fourth Way should 
therefore be regarded as a companion 
volume to Ouspensky’s earlier book on 
Gurdjieff. It shows the reader how to 
make practical use of Gurdjieff’s ideas, 
and since the number of people who 
are interested in these ideas is growing 
rapidly, The Fourth Way should be as 
successful as was its forerunner. 


KENNETH WALKER 


The Ramayena of Valmiki. Vol. II. 
Aranya Kanda, Kishkindha Kanda, 
Sundara Kanda. Translated by Hart 
PrasaD SHASTRI. (Shanti Sadan, Lon- 
don. xii+-543 pp. 1957. 25s.) 


Hari Prasad Shastri has served Val- 
miki well and produced a readable 
translation of the Ramayana in En- 
glish. It is a welcome contribution to the 
interpretation of Indian thought to 
English readers. 

The present volume covers the period 
of Rama’s exile in the Dandaka Forest, 
Ravana’s abduction of Sita and Hanu- 
man’s finally successful search for her, 
and ends with Hanuman delivering this 
news to Rama. 


The translation suffers somewhat 
from literalness but a translator is cir- 
cumscribed. He has to be faithful to the 
text and also to interpret its spirit. The 
faults of this translation are few and 
its virtues many. In numerous beautiful 
passages the text matches the poetry of 
Valmiki’s Sanskrit, in which the thought 
is cloaked in symbol and expressed in 
rich and subtle imagery. For example:— 

Her yellow silken robe floating in the air 
resembled a cloud illumined by the setting 
sun, but her pure countenance as she was 
being transported through space far from 


Rama, had lost its radiance, like a lotus de- 
tached from its stalk. 


The Philosophy of Jnanadeva. By 
B. P. Bamar. (Pandharpur Research 
Society. Sole distributors: Popular Book 
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[Many strange thoughts have been 
attributed to H. P. Blavatsky; thus, for 
example, our esteemed reviewer states 
that she gave out that “the next great 
teacher” would be an “instructor in 
dancing.” In more than one place H. P. 
Blavatsky has said that a new teacher 
will open a new cycle in 1975, and the 
most authentic statement is to be found 
in the closing section of her Key 
to Theosophy. It mentions nothing 
about instruction in dancing —Eb. | 


And, 


Entangled in a mighty web of sorrow, her 
beauty was veiled like a flame enveloped in 
smoke.. or an intellect which is darkened or 
fame tarnished by calumny. 


Many gems of thought buried in the 
original come to light with fresh lustre: 
“Warriors bear their bows, so that the 
word ‘oppression’ may not be heard on 
earth.” “Man resembles his mother...” 
and “The world abides by virtue of its 
own inner being.” 


The characters emerge full of vigour 
and individuality. Sita is constantly re- 
ferred to in the earlier text by her 
physical characteristics. It is not till she 
is borne away by Ravana that her 
beauty is spiritualized. In captivity her 
steadfastness and faith shine forth like 
a beacon to all succeeding generations of 
Indian womanhood. 


But let us not overlook the central 
message of the Ramayana, which is the 
struggle of the good against the evil and 
the victory of the good, even though 
the evil may appear to thrive for a 
while. It was due, in no small measure, 
to this message of the Remayana, which 
Indians took to heart, that they wiped 
out the blot upon their fair country of 
many years of foreign rule. 


B. ZUTSHI 


Depot, Bombay. 220+20 pp. 1956. 
Rs. 6.00) 


This volume is an enlarged version of 
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the thesis submitted by the au-hor for 
his M.A. degree. The main point sought 
to be made is that Sri Jnanad+va has 
made a characterStic and original con- 
tribution to the Adwaitic tradition in 
Indian philosophy. The chief vork re- 
lied upon for this purpose is Arsritanu- 
bhava, of which an English rendering 
is appended at th2 end. 


Jnanadeva, we are told, contends 
against Shankara’s theory of ignorance 
and his explanation that the veriety of 
existence is due to Maya. Ia Chid- 
Vilesa or the Play of the Pure Intelli- 
gent Atman, a more constructive expla- 
nation of the mystery of existence is 
offered, and this, we are told, is a 
suitable foundaticn for the Bhek# cult 
of the Maharasktrian saints, such as 
Namadeva, Eknath and Tukeram, of 
whom Jnanadeva was the natural lead- 
er. The power of love accordinz to this 
theory is the central fact of the Universe, 
and Jnanadeva, Eke Spinoza, seems in 
a sense thus to plead for the “Intel- 
lectual Love of God” as the pa-hway to 
liberation and fulfilment. 


With this certral and corstructive 
part of the argument most students of 
Indian thought will agree, and the 
author must be congratulated o2 the de- 
voted care with which he has marshalled 
relevant facts. On the other hand, 
it appears to me that admiration and 
appreciation of “nanadeva has led the 
author into comparisons and -riticisms 
of other doctrines which are not justifi- 
able. His argument reminds ore of cer- 
tain arguments affered on behalf of the 
philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, in which 
too an attempt is made to show its 
superiority to Shankara’s philosophic 
doctrine. I do not think that in either 
case there is satisfactory vaid proof 
that the alternatives to Snaankara’s 
Maya are more adequate or really solve 
the mystery of life, except to those who 
are subjectively inclined to favur them. 
Words like “Love” and “Chad-Vilasa” 
are attractive, but are they, as ultimate 


explanations, rezlly more enlizhtening? 


Skri Bahirat thinks that earlie> students 
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of Jnanadeva, in likening his philosophy 
to Shankara’s, have not done him 
justice: the truth is that to understand 
the basic identity of Shankara, Jnana- 
deva, Spinoza and Kant is to do justice 
to them all—by realizing how the same 
truth can be expressed in different ways 
by different persons of insight. Some- 
how in India we often do not seem con- 
tent to explain the doctrine of a great 
thinker of ours but must proceed to 
prove his superiority over others, often 
chiefly over Western thinkers. We must 
try and overcome this inclination, which 
does not really help the search for truth 
which these great Indian thinkers ad- 
vanced so nobly. 

There is in my opinion no objective 
basis for saying, as Shri Bahirat says, 
that Spinoza’s notion of God as Sub- 
stance is undesirably rigid, or that his 
notion of “Intellectual Love of God” is 
defectively passive. Nor is Shri Bahirat’s 
estimate of Bradley’s Absolute, or his 
belief that Bradley’s system is the prod- 
uct of “arm-chair thinking” truthful 
in any significant sense. He does not on 
the other hand seem to realize that 
“elasticity, activity, intimate and vital 
association with religious experience,” 
which according to him characterize 
Jnanadeva’s thought, are also features 
having their own characteristic draw- 
backs. It is not right to understand 
Jnanadeva’s expressions at their best, 
and those of Shankara or Spinoza or 
Bradley at their weakest. And after all, 
no such special advocacy is needed for 
Jnanadeva’s philosophy, which can easily 
stand on its own distinctive con- 
tribution to life and philosophy. 

Shri Bahirat, who shows commendable 
zeal and industry, will, I trust, in his 
later studies concentrate more on the 
constructive aspect of his work. He is 
the author of several such studies in 
Marathi, and I have every confidence 
that systematic, careful and objective 
studies of great Indian masters will 
help the cause of true philosophy which 
is dear to Shri Bahirat and to all of us. 

P. R. Dame 
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Dattatreya. The Way ana the Goal. 
By His Hicuness Sri Jaya CHAMA- 
RAJENDRA Wapryar BAHADUR. Intro- 
duction by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
xvi+-285 pp. 1957. 21s.) 


This has been called by some Western 
thinkers the Century of the Common 
Man. In so describing it they are paying 
a conscious tribute to the materialistic 
achievements of Western civilization 
which has distinguished itself from all 
others by its capacity for mass produc- 
tion. Never before has the happiness of 
so many people in so many countries 
been made dependent to such an extent 
on their capacity to satisfy their hunger 
for material things and artificial stimu- 
lation of the senses. Vet, despite all 
the miracles of production and distribu- 
tion, there is less true serenity and in- 
ner happiness in the world than may 
have existed in times of simpler living. 
There is a spiritual emptiness and for 
many people life has become 2 merry- 
go-round that has no meaning. 


For those who are searching for an 
insight into the reality of life in this 
materialistic age, these English transla- 
tions of Jivanmukta Gita and Avadkuta 
Gita, with their excellent, simply writ- 
ten commentaries, will provide a stimu- 
lus for contemplation and medita- 
tion. The author, who is the Maharajah 
of Mysore and at present the Governor 
of Mysore State, dedicates his work to 
his mother and his maternal grand- 
mother. It was his grandmother, Adi- 
raja Urs, he tells us, who “kindled in 
me an interest in Lord Datta, and was 
herself a great upasaki of the Lord.” 


The author’s translations and notes, 
as Dr. S. Radhakrishnan points out in 
an Introduction, reveal his vast learning 
and deep devotion, but he does not allow 
his great erudition to intimidate the 
reader who may be groping for the es- 
sentials of the philosophy which he is 
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expoundirg. Commending the book as a 
“rewarding experience,’ Dr. Radha- 
krishnan adds that the writer’s com- 
ments 


on the different metaphysical questions, the 
concept of Dattatreya, the nature of the Ab- 
solute Reakty, the status of the world, the 
practice of meditation, the individual self and 
the meaning of liberation or spiritual freedom 
are always interesting and often illuminating. 


Many quotations could be made to 
show how in this difficult task which 
he has so earnestly undertaken the 
author has invested his work with inter- 
est and illumination. In this brief 
review, two will have to suffice. 


The critics of Indian thought cal the Indian 
attitude pessimistic. But pessimism implies the 
temper that emphasises misery and ignores 
happiness. It does not apply to Indian 
thought. This thought only shows that the 
so-called happiness is in reality nothing but 
misery as it is the outcome as well as the 
seed of misery. It shows how reaiity is some- 
thing superimposed as nescience, maya and its 
origin is illusion, bhranti. 


Explaining the superiority of under- 
standing as opposed to faith, the author 
writes: — 


Further tc understand a thing 1s to recog- 
nize the reality of the same But belief has 
nothing to dc with the reality of the thing 
believed. If understanding takes place there 
is no room for belief. But belef is taken to 
be a necessity when the thing does not come 
to the purview of understanding. All cases 
of belief are therefore of the character of 
super-imposition. Even the belief ir great and 
exceptional things such as God does not com- 
mand truth. To beleve in something does not 
mean the existence of that thing. To attribute 
great and exceptional qualities to i: does not 
mean that it is made substantial. To believe 
in it, to adore it, to worship it, and to depend 
upon it, may seem to give some comfort and 
solace But it does not ensure the reality of 
the object As he goes on depending upon it, 
man is soon assailed by doubts which he can- 
not quieten by means of belief In this circum- 
stance all his religion is gone. Disappointment 
is the result and it becomes an addition to the 
already existirg misery. Thus while religion 
binds, philosopty liberates. 


SUNDER KABADI 
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Songs of Chandidasa. Trans.ated by ' 


Saor KANTA Gupta. (Sri Airobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry. 45 pp. 1957. 
Re. 1.50) 


Born in the fifteenth century. Chandi- 
dasa sang with the heart of a Vaishnava 
devotee of the immortal love ci Radha 
and Krishna. Sh-i Samir Kanta Gupta 
has brought together a selecton from 
these immortal lyric pieces which un- 
folds magnificertly the unique love 
between Radha and Krishna. There 
have been other translations o° Chandi- 
dasa, but in this selection the zranslator 
has been able to remain, tc a great 


The Elemens of Early Buddhist 
Psychology. By 5. K. RAMCHANDRA 
Rao. (Author, 3angalore. 25 pp. 1957. 
Re. 1.25) 


This well-printed modest booklet pre- 
sents a brief and lucid survey of the 
wealth of psychological knowEdge avail- 
able in the classical Pali kooks. The 
original technical terms have been ren- 
cered into English appropriately and 
en analysis cf the Buddaist Abht- 
dhamma has been presented It is well 
known that tae Buddhist philosophy 
has much in common with Vedanta, 
Sankhya and Yoga, and tHs is made 
clear in the writer’s exposizion of the 
Buddhist nama-rupa, jhanc. (Sanskrit 
dhyana), etc. Lize them, it makes free 


Some Observations on Libraries, 
Manuscripts cnd Books of Burma from 
3rd Century A. D. to 1886 (With Spe- 
cial Reference to the Royd Library of 
the Last Kirgs of Burma.. By E. P. 
Quicty. With Pen-Sketcies by the 
AUTHOR. Fcreword by “HAN Tun. 
(Arthur Probsihain, London. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 1956. 6d.) 


“It is not improbable,” wrote Major 


extent, close and faithful to the original 
Bengali. Unfortunately there are oz- 
casional blemishes (e.g, on p. 3), 
“Whom shall I now offer camphor ard 
colorant delicacies”; on p. 42, “lasso of 
love”—italics reviewer’s) which tend to 
mar the limpidity of the translation. 


The book appears to have been rush- 
ed through the press and some m:s- 
prints jar upon the eye. Perhaps readers 
unfamiliar with the original would heve 
liked transcriptions either in the Roman 
or the Devanagari script of the original 
pieces in their own delicate, lyric 
beauty. 

Dir KUMAR Sen 


use of apt similes in order to drive 
bome subtle truths, a conspicuous 
example being the “mango sim le” 
(ambopama) to illustrate the bhevarga. 
“The concept of bhavanga,” we agree 
with the author, “is peculiar to the 
Abhidhamma psychology and it is ciff- 
cult to find its parallel in other systems 
of thought, eastern or western.” Its 
proper study “may even assist modern 
psychology to unravel some of its own 
tangles.” 


We are told that the present account 
is but a sketch of “a much larger 
volume” which the writer has in mind. 
That would indeed be a very welcome 
contribution, judging from the sample 
before us. 

B. CH. CHHABRA 


Michael Symes, the British Envcy to 
the Burmese Court, “that his Birman 
Majesty may possess a more numerous 
library, than any potentate from the 
banks of the Danube, to the borders 
of China.” That was in 1795. Over the 
past century and a half the priceless 
literary possessions of the Burmese 
nation have suffered not a little at the - 
hands of vandals of one kind or arother. 
Nevertheless, enough has survived to 
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‘establish that Major Symes’s claim was 

by no means wholly an exaggeration; 
and Miss Quigly in her monograph, 
which is attractively produced, pleas- 
antly illustrated and carefully writ- 
ten, provides the verifying data to 
substantiate it. 


She has, of course, chosen a strictly 
defined and limited field for her study, 
confining herself to the collections of 
Burmese and Pali manuscripts and 
printed books in the British Museum 
and in the India Office Library of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, Lon- 
don. Even so she has made some inter- 
esting discoveries like an eariy edition 
of Judson’s Burmese-English Dictionary, 


Alphabetics as a Science. By WALTER 
C. DurrzE (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 45 pp. 1956. $4.75) 


Alphabetics as a Science gives a high- 
ly interesting outline of an “apparently 
prehistoric Science of Human Speech, 
in terms of the existing English alpha- 
bet.” 


Mr. Durfee makes out that although 
the art of writing words is obviously 
free to become diffused throughout the 
world, quite regardless of any knowl- 
edge of any alphabetic theory, yet 
many an event seems identically to be 
what would have occurred, if, here and 
there, some one had understood alpha- 
betics as a science, an oratorical science. 


He traces carefully this history of 
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some rare hand-woven palm-leaf bind- 
ing cords, not to mention information 
bearing on items of Burmese interest 
from tke eighteenth-century Italian 
presses. This only goes to prove that 
much material of abiding significance 
remains to be brought to public notice 
which at present lies unread on the 
shelves of many other libraries in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. It is to 
be hoped that Miss Quigly will be 
encouraged to pursue her research fur- 
ther, even though, with the somewhat 
paradoxical contemporary slump in 
Asian stucies in the West, enthusiasm 
for work of this kind has to be its own 
reward. 

IQBAL SINGH 


the alphabet and, inter alic, discusses 
the relaticnship between the present 
ways of English writing and the Irish 
Ogam, scme early Hebrew and some 
early Egyptian archeology, a Trojan 
relic and Chinese. Mr. Durfee’s careful 
attempt to disclose semi-evident ancient 
interests of a somewhat scientific sort 
in alphabetics is likely to arouse special- 
ized interest. He brings to bear upon 
this highly complicated subject consid- 
erable knowledge of the alphabetic 
pattern of the ancient world. The pic- 
tures by Norman Rines help not a little 
in making the meaning of the writer 
clear. This book, like many other pub- 
lications of the Philosophical Library, 
is scholarly and poses some points which 
defy an easy analysis. 

Dire Kumar SEN 
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Contemporary Indian Litercture: A 
Symposium. With a Foreword by S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN. (Sahitya Akademi, 
New Delhi. 299 pp. 1957. Rs. 2.50) 


This is a very welcome publication. 
A symposium on this very sukject was 
published by the P.E.N. All-India 
Centre about ten years ago. Ths Centre 
fulilled the vital task of keeping alive 
a significant aspect of the Indian Re- 
naissance—the interpretation amd evalu- 
ation, in English, of the crea-ive out- 
put in the modem Indian languages, at 
a time when hardly any governmental 
patronage was available for the purpose. 
The Triveni and The Indiar PEN. 
were about the >niy channels of com- 
munication in this field for a long time. 
The Sahitya Akademi, with its =xtensive 
resources, is now stepping into the field. 
One can now expect to read, net merely 
accounts of the literatures in th= modern 
Indian languages, but ancEnt and 
modern classics as well in Engl sh trans- 
lation. 


The fifteen articles contribut=d to this 
symposium give an account of the con- 
temporary litereture in the thirteen 
Indian languages and of the contem- 
porary creative sutput in Sarskrit and 
English by Indians. They ar= written 
by competent cr-tics who are experts in 
their chosen field of inquiry. 


There are eizht groups Cc writers 
active today in all the reginal lan- 
guages—the traditionalists, the agnostic 
humanists, the satirists and reclists, the 
progressivists, the ethicists, the zsthetes, 
the idealists and the gnostics. Real- 
ism cleanses the foundations æf society. 
Traditionalism <miolds the foundation 
of the faiths that our people have in- 
herited. Scepticism prevents the foster- 
ing of any dogma and enco.-ages the 
desire for open-eyed experiemce. Ethi- 
cism pleads for a well-regulated ideal of 
individual and social discipline. Human- 
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ism infuses into our people a rare sensi- 
tiveness of the brain and heart ard 
zstheticism implants in them a love of 
beauty in all her manifestations. Proz- 
ressivism upholds the ideal of a regen2- 
rated society. Gnosticism will endcw 
them with a rich sensibility of other 
and higher planes of existence and com- 
prehend the twin poles of existence— 
earth and heaven, spirit and matter 
and the individual and society. This is 
the very synthesis that lies at the heert 
of Indian culture. 


Five stages can be discerned in tae 
evolution of this new movement of Lfe 
and thought—stages that may overlap 
here and there in the literary history of 
a language, but which are distinct steps 
taken by the Indian Colossus as he 
strides towards nis goal. One is the 
period of social criticism and reform, of 
free and :ndeperdent thinking under the 
stimulus of Western thought. This may 
be said to begin with 1800 A.D. and ead 
with 1850. The second period is ane 
of translation and imitation, even the 
translation of revived Indian classics, 
of the introduction of Western art-forms 
and the beginning of interprovincial 
literary influence. This period may be 
said to end with the founding of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885. The 
third period, which may be said to end 
with 1920, is the period of national 
awareness and of the promotion of 
liberalism in all departments of life and 
thought. The fourth period is zhe 
Gandhian era when the pent-up sp rit 
of the nation burst forth, breaking all 
bounds. The fifth period may be said. to 
start with the outbreak of the Seccnd 
World War in 1939. It brings in rew 
international influences and is also an 
extension and intensification of the 1p- 
surge of life during the Gandhian era. 


The Akademi is to be congratulated 
on planning this volume and on produc- 
ing it so neatly. 

V. K. Gorax 
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More Poems. By SRI AUROBINDO. 
(Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 
91 pp. 1957. Rs. 2.50) 


This tastefully got-up volume of 
poems contains a collection of metrical 
compositions found among Sri Auro- 
bindo’s papers. 


Mysticism is undoubtedly the most 
prominent note in the lyric diapason 
of Sri Aurobindo, and in this volume 
one notices the recurrent plangency of 
the mystic attitude. Sri Aurobindo’s 
soul is in perfect unison with the grand 
cycle of the cosmos, with the earth’s 
sweet shapes, with the immense retreats 
of silence and of gloom, and is looking 
longingly forward to that glorious con- 


The Gothic Flame: Being a History 
of the Gothic Novel in England: Its 
Origins, Efflorescence, Disintegration, 
and Residuary Influences. By DEVEN- 
DRA P. Varma. (Arthur Barker, Ltd., 
London. xv-+-264 pp. 1957. 30s.) 


The Gothic novel, initiated by 
Horace Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto 
(1764) and chiefly associated thereafter 
with the names of Ann Radcliffe, Clara 
Reeve and Matthew G. “Monk” Lewis, 
has occupied hitherto a somewhat re- 
stricted niche in English literary 
history. The late Montague Summers, 
indeed, published, in addition to a use- 
ful bibliography, a substantial mono- 
graph under the title of The Gothic 
Quest (1938). But this, although learn- 
ed and enthusiastic, is somewhat lack- 
ing both in scholarship and critical 
temper. It has remained for Dr. Varma 
to provide a definitive work. His book 
deserves high praise as throwing for the 
first time a full and clear light upon 
the elaborately contrived darknesses of 
this strange species of sensational 
romance. 
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summation in the godhead when “the 
sorrow cf the heart shall turn to bliss 
and thy sweetness possess earth’s days.” 


The po2ms in this collection make us 
forget the drab, monotonous pattern of 
our debased life and awake in us the 
splendid visions of our spiritual life, and 
thus enzich the fleshly life:— 

In the silence of midnight, in the light of 

dawn or noontide 


I have heard the flutings of the Infinite, I 
have seen the sunwings of the seraphs 
Momentary and immeasurable smiled the 
sense nature fiee from its limits,— 

A brief glimpse, a hint, it passes but the 
soul grows deeper, wider. 

God has set his maik upon the creature 


DLP KUMAR SEN 


A reassessment is moreover timely in 
the present age, when realistic fiction 
has yielded so much ground to fantasy 
and symbolism; and when the new 
depth psychologies have suggested that 
through the phantasmagoric extrava- 
gances of these novels we may pene- 
trate to the unconscious preoccupations 
and conflicts of the society which pro- 
duced tnem. Franz Kafka’s The Castle 
leads Walpole’s book a fresh signi- 
ficance; and scenes of horror, cruelty 
and terror, in which the immediate 
heirs of the eighteenth century could 
take an apparently innocent and un- 
reflective delight, must appear in more 
significantly sombre colours to a genera- 
tion which has seen in so many quarters 
a renaissance of barbarism. Dr. Varma 
is in the main the meticulous historian 
of his subject, but at the same time he 
brings an excellent jucgment to the 
wider critical and speculative issues it 
suggests. Dr. J. M. S. Tomkins, an 
authority on the popular novel, provid- 
es an Introduction, and there is a short 
Foreword by Sir Herbert Read. 


J. I. M. STEWART 
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The Philosophy of Clement of Alexan- 
dria. By E. F. Ossorn. (Text and 
Studies: Contributors to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature, New Series, General 
Editor C. H. Dopp, III. Cambridge 
University Press. xi+206 pp 1957. 
30s.) 


It is reported that Pantzenus vas sent 
from Alexandria to India to preach 
Christ among the Brahmans and philos- 
ophers of that people. Whatever may 
be the truth of this it is certan that 
Pantzenus’s greatest contributior is in 
his pupil Clement who has more to say 
to the mind of Indi than any Cristian 
thinker before him and most since. Cle- 
ment who welcomed truth wherever he 
found it, was corcerned to find the 
Christian answer tc the problems which 
trouble the thinker It may be said of 
him that he so combined the Absolute 
of philosophy with zhe God of the Bible 
as to present the Ged of philosopLy and 
the God of religioa as one. 


Mtch of what he has to say in gard 
to Greek philosophy seems highly rele- 
vant to Vedanta and it is surprising that 
this line, whether pcsitively or negative 
ly has never been pursued. It mey be 
that the somewhat scattered natcre of 
Clement’s extant writings has discour- 


Ephraim of Israzl: The Unknown 
Apostle. By PAUL Tonstanr. (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 10+ pp. 
1956. $3.00) 


Ephraim, the Unknown Apostle will 
remain unknown, fo: his story is here 
clothed in weird anc unintelligible lan- 
guage. Ephraim was a Jew living at the 
time of Jesus. He believed in Jesus but 


The State in the New Testament. By 
Oscar CULLMANN. (SCM Press, Ltd., 
Londor. 121 pp. 1937. 12s. 6d.) 


Professor Cullmann’s book has al. the 
clarity and originality—some would call 
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aged the attempt. This would be another 
reason for lamenting the fact, as seems 
likely, that he never produced the Didas- 
calus, in which his final system was to 
be embodied. Now, with the publication 
of Dr. Osborn’s important study the 
question seems open again. 


After a brief but adequate introduc- 
tion of background material, the teach- 
ing of Clement is related to the three 
major themes of God, Goodness anc 
Truth. Under eaca head, and with the 
minimum of subdivision, Dr. Osborr 
gathers the substance of Clement’s 
teaching. There are some places where 
the tidying may be a little superficial, 
but all in all, the editor can be congratu- 
lated on reducing to systematic form 
the primary teaching of this difficult but 
rewarding Christian philosopher. Four 
detached notes on particular problems 
are included in the Appendix. There is 
a good bibliography, and the indices 
and footnotes relate the study to the 
texts on which the editor has drawn. It 
is to be hoped that with the production 
of this admirable “tool” new stimulus 
will be given to comparative study and 
understanding, anc that at long last 
Clement of Alexandria may make his 
contribution to the perennial debate. 


A. Marcus Warp 


did not say so openly. “The mission of 
Ephraim was in his guilded dreams for 
insightedly he was impregn of the great 
voids of love.” There is sincerity in this 
beok, and much emotion. Of philosophi- 
cal wisdom there is none, and one won- 
ders why the publishers thought fit to 
publish it. 

Irene R. Ray 


it ingenuity—of his other work on the 
New Testament. His thesis is that the 
New Testament shows a consistent atti- 
tude towards the State, yet that this 
attitude contains within it a tension. On 
the one hand, the State is to be accept- 
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ed and obeyed; on the other, loyalty to 
it is always limited by prior loyalty to 
God. This tension explains, he thinks, 
the apparent conflict between Paul’s 
praise of the State and the denunciation 
of it by the author of the Apocalypse: 
each stresses one aspect of a twofold 
truth.The most important part of the 
book is that which analyzes the attitude 
of Jesus himself to the State, showing 
how he attracted persons of Zealot sym- 
pathies yet persistently opposed the 
Zealot policy. In the end, abandoned by 
those for whom he was not nationalist 
enough, he was executed by the Romans 
as a nationalist leader. An Excursus 
offers further arguments in support of 
an exegesis of Romans, xiii. I that would 


The Church in Soviet Russia. By 
MATTHEW SPINKA. (Oxford University 
Press, London and New York. xi+179 
pp. 1956. 20s.) 


The author of this book is Waldo 
Professor of Church History at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, Connecticut, 
and he has given us as up-to-date and 
authoritative an account of Russian 
church conditions as we can look for. 
He confines himself to the Orthodox 
Church and in particular to the relation 
between the Moscow Patriarchate and 
the holders of power since the revolu- 
tion. He thus centres the narrative 
upon the three men, Tikhon, Sergei, 
and Alexei, who have represented the 
Orthodox Church vis-à-vis the Kremlin. 


Tikhon was Patriarch at the outbreak 
of the Bolshevik Revolution, having 
actually been elected amid the street 
fighting in Moscow. He at first de- 
nounced the régime in unmeasured 
terms, anticipating its speedy overthrow. 
He was opposed by temporizing groups 
who formed “the living Church” and 
usurped his authority. Eventually, how- 
ever, he came to terms with the State, 
which reciprocated by abandoning its 
support of his rivals. He hoped to secure 
the autonomy of the Church by pledg- 
ing abstention from politics. 
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equate the “powers” there mentioned 
with the angelic beings who operate 
through the Roman State. 


In the final chapter, Cul-mann passes 
over from New Testament theology to 
Christian social ethics, without recog- 
nizing how great a change has been 
made. For the attitude to the State 
described above cannot be carried over 
simplicirer into our day. The early 
Christians were mere subjects, not citi- 
zens as we are; not, that is to say, in 
part responsible for the policies of the 
State. Or our duties in this new situa- 
tion the New Testament is no doubt 
helpful; it cannot be authoritative. 


E. L. ALLEN 


Sergei had to give up the struggle for 
autonomy and accept dependence on the 
State. The third of these men, Alexei, 
who is now in power, took the final 
step and put the Church at the service 
of government and party. In return, he 
secured certain increased facilities for 
the work of the Church in Russia and 
official support in his effort to bring 
the Ortaodox Churches in Eastern 
Europe and even in the West and 
Americe into obedience to the Moscow 
Patriarchate and therefore into obedi- 
ence also to the Kremlin. Thus the 
régime supports the ambitions of the 
Patriarch because they are politically 
useful; and he is prepared to become 
its moutkpiece on such matters as propa- 
ganda “cr peace and denunciations of 
America. The story is a sad one, and it is 
supported by documents, both official 
and unofficial, in Russian, as well as by 
what the author himself was able to 
learn on his visits to Russia. After that, 
one surrender after another became in- 
evitable, especially as bishops who were 
not subservient enough could always be 
disposed of by the secret police. But the 
book ends on a note of confidence: spir- 
itual religion in Russia has never been 
dependert on the hierarchy, and it will 
survive their capitulation. 

E. L. ALLEN 
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The Personality oj India. By BENDA- 
PUDI SUBBARAO. Foreword by MoRTI- 
MER WHEELER. (M.S. Uriversity 
Archeology Series, No. 3, M.S. Univer- 
sity of Baroda. 135 pp. viii pletes and 
30 maps. 1956. Rs. 15.00) 


The subtitle of the book, “a study 
of the development of material culture 
of India and Pakistan,” or the Jescrip- 
tion “an attempt at the integration in 
time and space of the known material 
relics excavated during the last decade 
1943-1953” provide a better idez of the 
book than the title itself. The nature 
of the subject, the scope of treatment 
and the line of approach do not lead to 
any evaluation of the “Personality of 
India,” using ihe word personality in its 
ordinary sense. The title is suggested by 
the book Personality of Britain written 
in 1953 by Sir Cyril Fox, who won his 
laurels in India as'a geologist. Dr. 
Subbarao, who is already the acthor of 
two previous archzological moncgraphs, 
and who is the hero of several archzo- 
logical excavations at Bellary, 3aroda, 
Malwa, Andhra and Karnatax, has 
added to his reputation by this well- 
thought-out monograph. 


It is a wholesome sign of th2 times 
that the archeologist does not consider 
himself the dry-as-dust excavato- but is 
prepared to strain himself to a compre- 
hensive view of the culture and the 
cultural dynamics of a nation. The 
modern archeologist in India 3 busy 
mainly with the ceramic industries, with 
the potteries on one hand, and with the 
neolithic culture and the microlithic 
industries as exhibited in blades scrap- 
ers, handaxes, etc., of the new stone 
age on the other hand. 


Dz. Subbarao, in his monograph of 
76 pages, supplemented by 60 pages of 
illustrations, has attempted to build up 
the fundamental concept of tke geo- 
graphical personality of India, in-luding 
Pakistan. From the labyrinth of the 
nomenclature of Northern Bleck polish- 
ed ware (about 300 B.c.), tke Red 
polished ware (about 100-400 A.D.) and 
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the painted grey ware (about 750 B.c.), 
of the Harappan seals about 2000 B.C., 
he has brought forta a connected history 
of about 5000 years; while, from the 
microlithic blades and handaxes of the 
hunting communities of the Sohan, 
Sabarmati, Mahi aud Narmada valleys 
and the Godavary basin, he has built 
up a connected story of a prehistoric 
period running te about four lakhs of 
years. Dr. Subbarao has evolved a ten- 
tative scheme of chronological sequence 
of the cultures of the whole subconti- 
nent of India. 


According to him, the pattern of 
development of material culture as dis- 
covered by archzologists follows the 
familiar physiogrephic divisions of the 
Indian subcontinent, vig., the Mountain 
Belt, the Indo-Gangetic plain and Penin- 
sular India. The whole Indus basin, 
bounded by the Aravalis in the East, 
comes under the impact of the great 
civilization of Western Asia, though the 
local environment gave it a distinctive 
form of its own. On the decline of this 
urban civilization an infiltration of 
vigorous new elements like the Indo- 
Aryans leads to a great expansion into 
the Gangetic basin, and later on into 
Peninsular India. The Malwa plateau 
forms a great corridor for extended con- 
tacts with Anarte, Lata, Gujarat and 
Saurashtra, and also eventually with the 
Deccan and the Southern Peninsula. It 
jis a moot point whether these were ac- 
companied by mass movements of tribes 
or peoples or by the gradual infiltration 
dictated by religious or political motives. 
Dr. Subbarao deserves credit for the 
thought and labour bestowed by him on 
an ancient subject dealt with in the 
light of latest res2arches. 


This book gives a valuable account of 
the important discoveries during the 
last few years and prepares the reader 
for the further research that is necessary 
for bridging the gulf between the pre- 
history, protohistory and early history 
of the Indus basin, Gujarat, Saurashtra 
and Rajputana. 

P. G. SHAH 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


You would imagine that when a 
nation equips itself with the hydrogen 
bomb the possession of this ludicrous 
and immoral weapon would reflect itself 
in a variety of ways in the social scene 
and in the general outlook of the people. 
The weapon is ludicrous because it is 
utterly useless to promote the interests 
or welfare of those who possess it, and 
it is immoral because, should such a 
futile attempt be made so to use it, 
millions of innocent people would 
perish. Yet, as Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
remarked in a debate on disarmament 
in the House of Commons, there are 
no differences between the Communist 
and capitalist countries sufficiently 
stark to justify the resort to nuclear 
war. 


The acquisition of the hydrogen 
bomb by Britain has not, however, had 
any dramatic effect on the British way 
of life. Everything goes on as usual. 
Even the recklessness of Britain’s 
actions in relation to the Middle East, 
so dangerously demonstrated by the 
attack on Egypt, has not been brought 
under control, as the use of bombers 
against “rebel tribesmen” in Oman went 
to show. 


There was, for a few weeks before 
and after Britain tested her bombs in 
the Pacific, a great feeling throughout 
the country that a dramatic step was 
about to be taken that profoundly con- 
cerned the future and possibly the fate 
of everyone in Britain. The great wave 
of protest set in motion by leading 
Labour politicians, scientists, religious 
leaders, and echoed by many ordinary 
people, condemning the Government’s 
decision to go ahead and test the bomb, 
has subsided. No doubt other waves will 
beat against the shore. But for the time 
being the feeling and the passion have 
subsided. The bomb is becoming part 
and parcel of the British way of looking 
at life. You no longer hear it being said 


so volubly and emphatically that Britain 
should give the world a moral lead by 
unilaterally renouncing the bomb. It is 
no doubt being said by many people, 
but they are either too insignificant to 
matter oz, if they carry any influence, 
they are depicted as advocating a course 
of action that is against the spirit of the 
times. 


There is, of course, very little that 
people can do within the law if they 
are convinced that, in building the 
H-bomb and thus basing her foreign 
policy or. this kind of power, Britain has 
imperilled the continued existence of 
civilization in Britain by increasing, not 
diminishing, the dangers of global war. 
They can pass resolutions, as many 
local labour parties have done, for sub- 
missior to the Party’s annual conference 
in September. Over a quarter of the 
four hurdred and forty-three resolutions 
sent in by local parties for discussion at 
the annual conference do in fact call 
either for the abolition of future tests or 
urge Britain to unilaterally renounce the 
manufacture of bombs. 


This pressure on the leadership from 
the rank and file will certainly bring a 
dramatic debate at the party conference, 
but on such a fundamental issue the 
leaders of the Party will have the prestige 
and the influence to prevent the “ex- 
tremists” from getting their way. The 
Labour leadership bears a considerable 
responsibility for neglecting to come 
to grips with this supreme issue. It is 
well known that the leaders of the Party 
are divided in their attitude to the 
problem. The two wings of the Party 
are led by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell and 
Mr. Areurin Bevan, but in the interests 
of Party unity, which can always be 
raised as a slogan to smother criticism, 
the leaders of the Partv have blurred 
the issue. By the time they again form 
the Government, which by universal 
consent they are expected to do in 
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1959, the Conservatives will hve laid 
the foundations for the new “Jefence” 
strategy, based on the possession of 
nuclear weapons, thus rendecing it 
almost impossible for their successors 
to chart a new course which would not 
commit Britain to seeking “peace 
through strength.’ 

Once the orders have been g-ven for 
the building of niclear bombs, guided 
missiles and all che other derices of 
nuclear warfare, and once the :trategy 
of the armed forces has been geared 
to this objective, an incoming Govern- 
ment could never reverse the position 
without dislocation to industry and mil- 
itary organization on a _ tremendous 
scale. It would have to be carr-ed out 
also in the teeth of powerful Cozserva- 
tive opposition. Taere is no evidence, 
however, that the Labour leadership 
contemplates such a course. 


Yet the Labour Party, both in its 
leadership and certainly among i:s rank 
and file, would be solidly oppceed to 
the pursuit of the political obfctives 
which are being attrikuted to Mr Mac- 
millan and his colleagues. To what 
extent these reports can be accepted 
is open to speculation, but the mere 
fact that they can be discussed apenly 
in serious newspapers is itself suficient 
cause for apprehension. The Sunday 
Observer, for example, criticizicg the 
Government’s decision to rely excusive- 
ly for “defence” on the nuclear deter- 
rent, declared it was “impossible to 
follow the Defence detates and zinis- 
terial statements without gainng a 
most disquieting impression that some 
Ministers are insistent on the largest 
possible British nuclear striking force, 
not to help the Un-ted States to deter 
Russia from war, ror even to kandle 
Russian aggression without American 
aid. Its real purpose is to be ałie to 
involve America in war at our qiscre- 
tion.” 

This kind of Machiavellian sp2cula- 
tion about the line-ud in a future giobal 
war, and the all-tco-obvious prepara- 
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tions for it, are unavoidable once the 
basic assumption is made that war has 
any further role to play in humana 
affairs. If you start from this assump- 
tion, it does not strike you as cynical 
or immoral to prepare and deploy youz 
forces in preparation for such an event. 
This is the, attitude of despair, for ic 
means that those who hold it have vir- 
tually given up all hopes of seeking 
a way out of the dilemma. That it is a 
dilemma no one could reasonably deny. 
On the one hand the armaments are 
steadily being amassed, new techniques 
of destruction are being perfected, mil- 
lions of men are employed in factories 
working on these machines, vast quan- 
tities of raw materials are being con- 
sumed in their construction. The whole 
evil business is made acceptable or 
tolerable to the wast mass of people, 
busy earning their daily bread and 
seeking amusemert or distraction for 
their leisure, by the hope and the wish 
that the real purpose is to preserve the 
peace of the world. 


The very structure of international 
trade and finance is underpinned by ' 
the war preparations going on all over 
the world, but par‘icularly in the high- 
ly industrialized countries. As Lord Boyd 
Orr declared when he addressed the 
second Congress of the International 
Humanist and Ethical Union, a sudden 
fall in Government markets for arma- 
ments with a big ~elease of men from 
the forces would bring about another 
economic crisis unless there was a 
great expansion of markets for goods 
other than armaments. He argued:— 

The popular demand for a ban on the use 
of nuclear weapons in war is futile. War is 
the end of all agreements. The only way 
to stop the use of nuclear weapons in war 
is to put an end to wer itself. Up till now 
civilization and independent nations have 
survived by attaining military power. Now 
survival of our civilization and possibly of 
the human race depends on the evolution of 
a new world order in which war will be 
impossible. The threat of war with modern 
weapons is by far the most important ele- 
ment in the present crisis. The establishment 


of a world government which could maintain ae 
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Jaw and order would be the greatest revolu- 
tionary change m the evolution of human 
society, 


This evolutionary advance has hardly 
begun. Nationalism is a more powerful 
force in the world today than it was 
before either the first or the second 
World - War. What internationalism 
there is, is largely brought about by 
military necessity. It is not accompanied 
by any genuine abrogation or harmoniz- 
ing of conflicting sovereign rights The 
stationing of American troops in! Britain, 
and the building of bomber bases for 
American aircraft, does not awaken 
real feelings of fraternity and the spirit 
of good will between the British and the 
Americans. This establishment of 
military bases by the more powerful 
countries in the territory of those which 
have not the resources to defend them- 
selves is equivalent to what would hap- 
pen in the first stages of world wer in 
the pre-nuclear age. The advent of 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles, 
it has obviously been recognized by 
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the military strategists, renders it es- 
sential for this first stage to be brought 
about before the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. 


Enveloped by these menacing sha- 
dows, it is amazing that people go about 
their ordinarv lives as usually, disturbed 
no doubt from time to time by nagging 
thoughts as to where it will all end, 
but not sufficiently disturbed yet to do 
anything vital about it. The arguments 
used by statesmen, in Parliament, in 
the United Nations, at disarmament 
conferences become more and more 
unreal to the ordinary person. This is 
even recognized by some of the states- 
men themselves, as when Mr. Bevan, 
in the House of Commons, declared that 
“most of the speeches we are making 
on both sides of the House make no 
sense at all.” The debate was on dis- 
armament ‘The blind are leading the 
blind. Oh well, let’s switch on the tele- 
vision—or shall we go to the pictures? 


31st July 1957 SUNDER KABADI 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


{In this month’s comments from the Continent Shri Baldoon Dhingra, of Unesco’s 
Education Department, discusses cures for human wls, physical and psychological, and 
prescribes preventive as well as remedial treatment for intarnational misunderstanding —ED |] 


I never believed I would come across, 
much less be treated by, a doctor of 
medicine who uses the Gandhian way 
together with the latest modern methods 
and music therapy to treat his patients, 
A doctor who, rightly to use the word, 
has a touch of the mystic in him. Dr. 
Tan Jockel is such a man indeed. All 
forms of injections are to him experi- 
ments in violence, for he insists that 
they rudely shock the system and intro- 
duce toxins into the body. He prescribes 
homeopathic medicines, uses Lakov- 
sky’s silent-ray treatment to the ac- 
companiment of Mozart, Wagner and 
other great musicians, followed by the 
Coué technique as well as his own dyna- 
mic approach to the individual’s pro- 
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blems. 

Dr. Jan Jockel is convinced that what 
is completely absent in modern medical 
treatment is the anodyne of love and 
faith. He believes that each age gets the 
kind oz medicine it deserves. It is only 
fitting that a violent epoch like ours 
should advocate and thrive on violent 
treatment. In large measure Dr. Jockel 
would agree with the approach of that 
great practising psychoanalyst Dr. 
Erich Fromm, whose latest book, The 
Art of Loving, has just been published. 
In a recent article in The Saturday 
Review Dr. Fromm emphasizes the 
bonds of affection and concern which 
must link an analyst to his patient 
before any analytical therapy work is 
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undertaken. Ur. Fromm seys:— 

A person œn develop irto a socially 
adjusted and .seful person ard yet remain 
stillborn in a spiritual sense. If he is to 
develop into wlat he potent-ally is as a 
human being h2 must continue to be born. 
That is, he mist continue to dissolve the 
primary ties of soil and blocd He must 
proceed from on2 active separttion to the 
next He must gys up certainty and defenses 
and take the jump into the act of commit- 
ment, concern, aal love 

It is in order to bring about an 
integrated persd2, sound in mind and 
body, that Dr. Jockel is anxious to 
found an International Centre where the 
sick can be healed in simple surround- 
ings with nutrit:cus vegetariar diet, the 
minimum of mexicine and loving care. 
To this doctor tmere is no such thing 
as an incurable dsease or old age. 


It was such a wonderful experience to 
be invited to Vinna as consultant to 
the Internationel Quaker ‘eminar! 
Eighteen countries which includ=d Libe- 
ria, Indonesia, Begium, Finlaad, Po- 
land, India, Gerxany, Thailand and 
Pakistan were repzesented at the Semi- 
nar. We discussed cultural diferences 
and international understandinz. Far 
more important than the talks I gave 
or those which Presessor Ian Schepan- 
czaki delivered we-e the disc.issions 
which followed and the genuine con- 
cern with which ak the particpants 
sought to discover selutions for resolv- 
ing the problems of tne world. Prcfessor 
Roland Warren, a distinguished soci- 
ologist from Alfred University, U.S.A., 
contributed much to the seminar Ly his 
own serene personality. 


I raised many quest’ons and mertion- 
ed as one means of cbtaining under- 
standing the basic problem of -ight 
education. The abyss >etween different 
cultures, I pointed out, s not to be cross- 
ed by any bridge of controversial a-gu- 
ment; for, owing to the philoscpties, 
say of East and West, kaving, as phRos- 
ophies, no common ground of' agree- 
ment, the piers that sLculd support the 
bridge could never get Dwn to the bəd- 
rock of proof. It is orly on the wings 
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of imaginative sympathy that one may 
hepe to cross its depths. It seems to 
me that man must achieve a spiritual 
activity if the problems are to be resolv- 
ed. He must learn to develop a less 
exclusive, less chauvinistic attitude 
towards other people. 

I reminded the participants or Aldous 
Huzley’s words:— 

If men are ever to rise again from the 
deptas mto which they are now descending, 
it wil only be with the aid of a new religion 
of life And since life is diverse, the new 
1eligion will have to have many Gods: Meny; 
but since the individual man is a unit} in 
his various multiplicity, also one... It will 
have to be all, in a word, that humen life 
actualy is, not merely the symbolical ex- 
pressicn of one of its aspects. 


The thinker or actor of either culture 
who cannot divest himself, even pro- 
visionally and hypothetically, of his own 
habits of thought will never be initiated 
into the wonders of the other world. 
We discussed problems like the attitude 
to State and Society in the East and the 
West, zhe march of the mind, the cor- 
cept of History, East and West, as well 
as the idea of Revolution which can 
never >e achieved only by externa- 
methods; hence Vinoba Bhave’s signif- 
icance today; for here a synthesis of two 
different cultural concepts was being at- 
tempted. It is possible for adopted 
civilizations to coexist with or in the 
unimpaired other mind without one 
interfering with the other. This would 
constitute an inner situation comparable 
to and dicectly reflecting the attitude of 
non-attachment. The basic idea, as Wil- 
liam Haas put it, is that man himself 
must be improved, not his institutions. 
Every form of society and government 
is good if man is good. 


I returned to Paris thinking of how, 
on the human plane, all problems are 
resolved. When it cornes to discussing 
power or politics or both is there a basic 
cultural diference? Aren’t we all alike? 
“Power ccrrupts....” The greatest 
sages, the world over, have known that 
Love alone solves problems and melts 
cultural differences and brings about 
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international understanding. St. Augus- 
tine’s “Love and do what you will” is 
true for all time. Discussions o2 ten- 
sions, reports on stereotypes, are only 
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intellectual exercises and the intellect is 
cold, as cold as ice. 


BALDOON D#HINGRA 


SATYAGRAHA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


In “Gandhi and Communism—A 
Speculation” in the third issue of 
Gandhi Marg (Bombay), Lord Bird- 
wood fels convinced that Comraunism, 
in so far as it “spreads its tentacles 
through methods of political tyranny 
and the monopoly of the humen mind 
... would have received Gandhi’s fierce 
and unrelenting condemnation.” There 
seems to us to be no doubt whatever 
that Gandhiji would have opposed 
firmly but non-violently such methods, 
wherever and by whomsoever adopted, 
although he was able in an unusual 
degree to differentiate between wrongs 
and their perpetrators. 


Lord Birdwood considers it “a fair 
assumption on the evidence... that 
Satyagraha is effective in the hands of 
individuals, institutions and societies,” 
but thinks it unrealistic as a weapon 
between sovereign states. 


The violent crushing of wrong or 
intolerance in the name of right or 
tolerance would, of course, ke anoma- 
lous, leaving the victors tndisputed 
champions of what they had opposed. 
Historically, the victors get infected 
psychologically with the moral ills their 
guns and bombs “destroyed’; it is a 
strange psychic and psychological 
phenomenon that men become like unto 
those they dislike and hate. Tt is a fact 
well recognized in ancient psychology 
that Hate is no less immortal a feeling 


than Love. 


Satyagraka, on the contrary, derives 
its sanction from the spirit, which, 
recognizing human brotherhood and the 
twin values of freedom and justice, 
must non-violently but indomitably 
oppose their denial. Satyagrahka, as con- 
ceived by Gandhiji, is more than a 
method. I: is the expression of un- 
shakable faith in Truth and Right. It 
proved a potent weapon lecause it 
aimed not at vanquishing enemies but 
at recalling brothers, by example, to 
their better selves, at arousing in them 
the innate nobility of man. 


Lord Birdwood recognizes the mate- 
rial nature of the goals of koth power 
blocs competing for the minds of men 
today. How can pot calling kettle black 
rally enthusiastic champions among 
seeing men? But what if the whole 
problem were lifted to a higher level, 
ideals prcclaimed to which all awakened 
hearts respond? If the leaders on either 
side sincerely avowed and showed 
allegiance to ideals worthy of devotion 
and of any sacrifice save thet of princi- 
ples, Satyagraka should prove effective 
even in the international sphere. In both 
blocs dragnets are spread for human 
minds and aspirations. If these were 
denounced, in the name of the spirit 
in man, would not all men of good will 
rally to the call? 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


James Cameron in thice articles 
(News Chronscle, June 26tL, 27th and 
28th) on the importance o: the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
analyzes the vast size of the Common- 
wealth and its diversity—racial, social, 
intellectual, geographical anc linguistic. 
It has no common currency; no central 
administration; no commor constitu- 
tion; while eaca unit has achieved self- 
government in different ways, at dif- 
ferent times, ky a graduel process. 


There was a strong feelinz for the 
Conference, buz why the Conference 
is less clear. It was obviously not held 
fcr economic reasons, or for Common- 
wealth propagarda, and it mæ in Lon- 
don only becarse the Crowa is still 
the legal and sentimental centre. 
The greatest question of all is whether 
the Commonweclth can beccme, and 
act as, a unit, something more than the 
sum of its parts. At present -t is run 
in a country-hcuse-party atmosphere, 
which may not stand up to “an ex- 
panding, dynamic, multi-racÈl asso- 
ciation in which the Anglo-Sazon pro- 
portion grows less every year.’ Will it 
be possible for the Commonvezalth to 
continue with no permanent representa- 
tive body, no secretariat? The Com- 
monwealth Relations Office, end the 
Colonial Office ex:st already in London, 
where the idea cf a unified Overseas 
Civil Service has been germinating. 
Cameron suggests that it be brought 
into being, “recruited from etsry in- 
dependent Commonwealth cauntry.” 
Through it difficult Colonial p-oblems 
could be gradually reconcilec with 
Commonwealth aims, with the selp of 
those who have experienced and under- 
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ds of verse 
And sayings of philosop3ers.” 
Huripras 


stocd “not only the passions of nation- 
alism, but also the problems of free- 
don.” A debatable suggestion is of- 
fered :— 


It may be the time is coming wher the 
Commonwealth is called on to accept, not 
just che privilege of criticism, but the re- 
sponsbihty of management, and thus previde 
hersel> with a specific and meaningful oppor- 
tunity of solidifying this “Family of Nations.” 


The Private Member’s Bill in-ro- 
ducec in Parliament by Shri Radha 
Ramen, M.P., suggesting an all-Irdia 
register of “holy men” should dc a 
great deal to reform the sadhu werld 
and <o raise the morale of Indian 
societ, as well as to protect men of 
character and learning who live a 
simple life of spiritual contemplatien. 
As the statemer:t of objects and reascns 
for the Bill points out, the number of 
“sadhas” and “sanyasis” is increasing. 
In the guise of members of saintly 
orders. many are indulging in vices, 
begging and other anti-social acts. This 
is not only most undesirable but, if not 
checked, will encourage the increase of 
crime. We have previously referred :n 
these columns to Mira Behn’s protest 
against “Sadhus” of common clay in- 
festing Rishikesh. She had urged thet 
the Sachu Colony there be cleaned ud 
as speedily as possible. In a letter 
Swami Ramananda Saraswati of Har- 
dwar, commenting on Mira Behn’ 
article, in the Hindustan Times (New 
Delhi), says:— 


As a sedhu I endorse every word of wha 
you say Orange colour as a e was Ł 
symbol o7 “God communion,” model ethical 
virtues acd renunciation, but today in a vasi 
majority of cases ic is an index of world 
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communion, degrading vices of all kinds, and 
rolling in affluence at the cost of others by 
practising frauds. Lives of mahants ard uti- 
lization of math funds for personal use consti- 
tute another woeful picture in the sadhu 
world Initiating young boys into sadhuism 
is another evil practice. Ideal sadhus, steeped 
in God-communion, are undoubtedly an as- 
set to the nation, but they are in a micro- 
scopic minority. The problem deserves earnest 
tackling by the Government. The Govern- 
ment should appoint a committee of honest 
officials to probe into the question of frauds 
practised by sadhus and their utilizetion of 
math funds, at least for the Hardwar and 
Rishikesh areas to begin with. 


When Professor Einstein was asked at a 
dinner party, “How are we ever goirg to get 
a better world?” his reported reply was: 
“You have to have better people” 


This simple and obvious fact, that you 
cannot have a world better than -he units 
that compose it, has been understood by 
every world-teacher of whom we have record. 
Their philosophic or religious systems were 
all designed to meet that need. They came 
to “save” mankind from its animalistic ard 
violent condition by helping it to evolve both 
by their precept and practice to a better and 
finer type of manhood 


This is how Mrs. Esme Wynne- 
Tyson commences a thoughtful article, 
“The Remedy for the World’s Plight,” 
in Sarvodeya for July 1957. To have 
“better” people, #.e., wiser, more com- 
passionate and loving pecple, the 
author says that what is required is 
education in the discipline of Ahimsa 
or non-violence. She deplores that, 
though in all countries every external 
panacea has been tried—changes of 
government and economic systems, force, 
revolution, nationalism, etc—yet no 
government appears to be aware of the 
most evident and urgent necessity— 
the production of better human beings. 
The result is that the world is being 
brought again and again to the brink 
of war by the same _ unregenerate 
humanity that fought and suffered in 
the last one. 


Many cry out against the present 
age of tension and terror. But few have 
an effective remedy. We are not will- 
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ing to acknowledge in full measure 
that there can never be world improve- 
ment without individual improvement; 
that there is no world problem—there 
is only the individual problem. Discord 
and wars in the world outside are but 
the outcome of the archetypal conflict 
—the conflict between the self of mat- 
ter and the Self of Spirit within every 
single human being. What the world 
needs today more than anything else 
is the right education of the individual, 
an education which will make him 
aware of his own responsibility. This 
was well brought out by the two 
speakers az the Indian Institute of 
World Culture’s, Peace Day meeting 
as well as by the Chairman, Sir Samuel 
Runganadhan. 


The review of educational progress 
in India during 1956-57, submitted by 
the Union Government to the Twenti- 
eth International Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva, which began its 
session on July 8th, drew attention to 
the increased activity and expansion 
in all fields of education and culture. 
Projects designed to improve the 
quality cf education and to expand 
educational facilities on a large scale 
were described. In spite of this rapid 
expansion there must be a tremendous 
shortage of educational facilities, es- 
pecially at the higher levels, if the 
general rush for admission to the 
schools and colleges is any guide. That 
the facilities are sufficient only for a 
percentage of the population is obvious 
from a report in The Statesman 
(Delhi), that some educational insti- 
tutions are selling seats, allegedly to 
meet huge deficits in their budgets. 
The report states: — 


The prices vary, sometimes running into 
over Rs. 5,000 per seat The number of seats 
available is most inadequate, making it a 
sellers’ market. . Boys who have wealthy 
parents but no competitive merits have bene- 
fited most In Bankura College, where the 
starting bid is Rs 3,000, there is no candidate 
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with first division marks and cver 75 per cent 


of the selected candidates im the Calcutta 
National Medical College have secured second 
division marke in the Intermediate Science 
examination. 


Apart from the unethical character 
of such a scheme to enhance the fi- 
nancial positon of educational institu- 
tions, which should set an example of 
high integrity tc young minds, this 
poses a problem about the correct atti- 
-tude to university education in this 


country. 


It was not thus in ancieat India, as 
several participants brought out in the 
four-session Symposium on ‘“Educa- 
tional Ideals and Practices in Ancient 
India and Toei Relevance Today,” 
neld at the Indian Institute of World 
Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, late 
in July. Panditareja V. S. Ramachan- 
dra Sastry, fot example, showed that 
individual aptitude had determined 
the length of a pupil’s stay in the 
Gurukula, There had been reverence 
for the teache> when the pupil’s ac- 
csptance and tuition depend2d on the 
Guru’s judgment end wisdor. Profes- 
sor S. K. Ramachendra Rao speaking 
on Indian Universities in the Buddhist 
period, said that only brilliarce in the 
preliminary oral examination had won 
admission to Nelanda. He als> pointed 
out that no fees were charged; tuition 
as well as maintenance were provided 
in that huge un-:versity, thanks largely 
to royal munificence. 


More than one speaker stressed 
quality in educacion. The Rev. L. M. 
Schiff recalled Coniucius’ ideal of a 
gentleman, holding that the concept 
of the noble perscrality, the gentle- 
man, freed from ceste and privilege 
connotations, was needed still Turn- 
ing to modern history, the earlier 
English education cf the geatleman 
had sought a balenced development of 
all the faculties and skills, excluding 
menial occupaticns. Printing had 
broken the class monosoly of education, 
but efforts to praduc2 “suitably stan- 
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í the whole man and a aha 


1S. Bhagavantam, presidirg at 
pening session, deplored the 
between educational ideals and 


had stdod the test of time. 


It is I blow to merit and quality for 
college tuthorities to offer seats for sale. 
Such schemes favour wealthy students 
who ma|r have poor competitive stend- 
ing at tł e expense of quality and merit. 
Till we |’ ‘each the ideal state when ad- 
mission colleges need be denied to 
none wh are qualified, however poorly, 
would it not be prudent to restrict 
college education only to those who 
are eminently fitted to receive it? 


Although rural uplift is a major item 
in the development programme. in 
several spheres of activity such as 
education, health and housing, urban 
areas continue to receive much greater 
attention. In inaugurating the Colleze 
of Rural Higher Education in Periangi- 
kenpalayam recently, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan (The Hindu) referred to tre 
University Commission of which Ee 
was Chairman, as having seen, while 
going round the country, that it was 
being split into two, urban and rurai. 
Disraeli bad remarked about twa 
nations in England, #.e., the rich and 
the poor. But education in India 
divided the rural population, which 
formed nearly 80 per cent of the total, 
from the urban population. 
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The ten rural institutes planned, 
referred to in our March issue (p. 125) 
should help correct the present im- 
balance as well as the drawing of village 
talent to the cities after receiving higher 
education. Rural surroundings had 
been favoured for the ancient Guru- 
kulas as well as for English schools, as 
was brought out in the Indian Institute 
of World Culture’s symposium on 
Indian education in ancient and in 
modern times. 


Education may be said tc have 
failed if it does not fit its beneficiaries 
for life. In the Vedic Age, as Vidya- 
vibhushana Shri M. P. L. Sastry 
brought out in that symposium, it had 
been a preparation for life. The ques- 
tion then had been not of corquering 
Nature but of understanding it and 
living in harmony with it. Education 
today, he felt, did not develop the 
human personality or prepare one for 
a full, fine life. 


The neglect of rural needs with 
regard to health was deplored by Dr. 
K. Atchamamba, M.P., presiding on 
July 21st over the First All-India 
Conference of Subsidized Rural Medi- 
cal Practitioners in Hyderabac:— 

The task of the rural doctors is more diffi- 
cult and their responsibilities greater Things 
ale topsy-turvy today Rural services are 
made unattractive. There is no usé addressing 
empty exhortations to the medical practition- 
ers to go to rual areas in the name of 
service, when we are actually providing more 
attractive jobs for them and greater amenities 
in the urban areas. 

It is obvious that a subsidy to at- 
tract qualified teachers and doctors to 
villages is almost a necessity today. 
Why more of them do not care to 
settle down in villages is mainly 
because of unsatisfactory housing con- 
ditions and the lack of other essential 
amenities. Once village life is improv- 
ed it may not be necessary to offer 
special inducements to draw teachers 
and doctors to the villages. It is a sad 
commentary on the present educational 
system that lures to the cities the 
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young men of the villages, who, after 
completing their education, co not 
return to their own homes, to place at 
the disposal of the rural community 
all the learning they have acquired and 
the technical skill they have mastered. 


The Vice-President admirably de- 
scribed the situation when he said that 
the best talent of the villages was 
drawn away from them and the best 
the towns had was not given to the 
villages, with the result that these 
became dilapidated and broken down, 
without any kind of leadership. Con- 
ditions in villages were more or less 
sub-human. He contrasted this with the 
rural areas in Western countries, which 
enjoyed all modern social amenities. 


A welcome and timely recommenda- 
tion was made recently by Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion and Scientific Research, in presid- 
ing over the tenth meeting of the Hindi 
Shiksha Samiti at New Delhi. It was 
that every Indian child should study 
three languages at the secondary stage 
of education. The need for people to 
learn different languages in an era of 
rapid social revolution and increasing 
proximity of countries and linguistic 
areas to one another can hardly be 
over-emphasized. A similar plea was 
made by the Prime Minister a few 
months ago in inaugurating the All 
India Radio’s Literary Forum, when 
he emphasized the imperative need “to 
learn more languages as otherwise 
literary activity becomes aloof from 
revolutionary activity.” 


Rightly Dr. Shrimali pointed out 
that the study of three languages 
would not only encourage the healthy 
growth of languages but would also 
promote national unity. His proposal 
was that every child at the secondary 
stage snould learn, besides the mother 
tongue, Hindi as the official language 
and English as an international lan- 
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guage. Childr2n in Hinci-speaking areas 
should learn, >esides Hind and English, 
another Indien language. Such a pro- 
vision is in 13e interest of equality of 
opportunities for all sfudents, and 
would take much of the edg2 and sharp- 
ness off the opposition -o Hindi in 
some parts of the country. 


One can tomuk of no better way to 
implement the Constitutiom’s assurance 
against discrmmination on a linguistic 
basis. Ever sice Independence, people 
are becoming more and moze conscious 
of the importaace of languages, formerly 
called vernacwkrs, and tke last ten 
years have brcught the regional lan- 
zuages into. greater prommence and 
wider use. While these languages are 
gaining gradually in stature and in 
richness, it is a pity the “language 
problem” has been kept alive ever since 
Hindi was designated as the official 
lenguage, to replace Engish after 
fifteen years. Each Indian language 
has a proud heti-ege of its own, and it 
is hoped that ziving each language 
parity with Hindi, as Dr. Shrimali’s 
suggestion impl’es, will end the lan- 
guage conflict and the oppcsition to 
Hindi and help the regional anguages 
to develop in harmony. There will thus 
be no suspicion cf one languege crow- 
ing over the rest. 


The argument that the sudy of 
several languages would lead tc lowered 
standards of education is not convinc- 
ing; the experierce of other countries 
does not bear it ut. In Switzerland, 
with a population sf under five million, 
there are four national languages 
besides numerous dialects. 


Lord Boyd Orr, pzesiding ovər the 
International Humanist and Ethical 
Unicn Congress wach opened al Lon- 
don ən July 26th, celled for adjustment 
of tke structure of society to meat the 
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challenge of the present day, and a 
world government able to maintain law 
and order while leaving nations their 
internal autonomy. He mentioned the 
necessity of freedom of speeck and 
expression and of equality between man 
and man irrespective of colour lines, 
but discussed the problem of avoiding 
war also in economic terms. 


Poverty had played a significan- role 
in precipitating revolutionary move- 
ments. He cited the rise of Marxism in 
“the hungry 740’s” and of Hitler when 
millions of Germans were unemployed. 
He ascribed even Eastern councries’ 
demand for economic freedom to -heir 
abysmal poverty, for which they blamed 
the white man. 


In recent years the situation had 
changed from a world of vast distamces 
and inevitable scarcity to one of pozen- 
tial abundance for all in a spatially 
shrunken worlc. Poverty should be only 
a memory in a world of tabulous poten- 
tial wealth where the prosperous conn- 
tries’ requirement of an expandng 
market is little less serious than che 
underprivileged peoples’ need for the 
former nations’ produce. 


Can man’s long nation-centred out- 
look expand to the concept of world 
economic interdependence, which is a 
corollary of the brotherhood of mar? 
Upon its doing so seems largely to 
depend the abolition of poverty and 
war and the early beginning of ‘a 
wonderful new world.” 


Meantime it must be recognized that 
hoarding, prompted by fancied self- 
interest, rust bring its nemesis upor 
the hoarder, man or nation. Trustee- 
ship of wealth, individual or national 
must ultimately be accepted as the 
norm. Enlightened self-interest is not 
the highest appeal but it may spur to 
timely action while men in the mass 
rise slowly to fuller recognition of the 
oneness of the human family. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORLD 


Only base minds reckon whether one be kin or stranger. 


Men of noble 


conduct take the whole world for their home. —Hitopadesha 


Time drags on slowly; but time 
also flies. The ten years since the 
martyrdom of Gandhiji look very 
long, but also very short—so many 
outer changes have taken place in 
India and in the world, and so few 
as far as moral principles are con- 
cerned. 


Much has been written about 
Gandhiji’s strenuous life and stu- 
pendous work, and their magnificent 
outcome in and for Inaia. 


The second day of October is his 
Natal Day and naturally the minds 
of all lovers of peace and real human 
progress will turn to Gandhiji’s 
efforts and achievements. 


At this hour the inhuman, unjust 
and cruel policy of the South African 
Government affects the hearts of 
millions of men and women, and 
world opinion is trying to gather 
force for adequate expression. It is 
opportune, therefore, to reflect upon 


the work of Gandhiji in South Africa. 
The story of his struggle there 
between 1893 and ig14 has a 
message today for the entire inter- 
national world. 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith says 
that ‘‘ for the history of the British 
Commonwealth prime importance 
must attach to his [Gandhiji’s] 
services in South Africa.” Why? 
Because his programme and policy 
espoused “the cause of recognition 
of the value of human personality.” 
This was said in 1939. The results 
of the Second World War and the 
agonizing conditions found today 
everywhere, in East and West alike, 
make the Edinburgh Professor’s 
words applicable to the human race 
as a whole. A great loss has already 
been suffered, for the value of 
human personality has declined. 

Berriedale Keith added that since 
Gandhiji’s departure “a narrow- 
minded racialism has once more 
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gained increasing pow2r”; if in 
1939 this was “a matter for deep 
regret,” wha: is the position in 
1957? The United Netions Or- 
ganization arc tae greet Fowers, the 
U.S.A. and Britain, Russia and 
China, are unable to stop the 
tyranny and immorality irvolved in 
the South Atrican Government’s 
crime of apar:terz. It seems as if 
his stupendous achievement in bene- 
’ ficence is now _cst. 


What about Gandhi'i’s native 
land—India? The Hor. Jan H. 
Hcfmeyer, then (in 1939) Chan- 
cellor of Witwatersrand University, 
had insight, for Le wrote — 


Often there is justice in the working 
ofhistory. India, tao igh not of tis own 
volition, had given 7o South Afrca one 
of the most difficut of its prcblems. 
South Africa in its turn, likewise not 
of its own volition, zave to ind'a the 
idea cf civil disobecianse. 


Karma, the Las cf Justice that 
adjusts effects to causes, implicit in 
the above-quoted passage, needs 
proper study, refl2ction and zon- 
sideration by all -adians who are 
lovers of humanity and champ-ons 
of the building of One World. Eow 
is Indie going to use Scuth Africa’s 
gift referred to in the akove cuota- 
tion? It is not enowga that India 
should negotiate on Denalf oZ the 
Indians in South Africa and try to 
alleviate their woes. India -nust 
rise to help the millions af Negroes 
in South Africa. Inda must p= 
into practice the doctr-re of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood and aot only Na- 
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tional Brotherhood. India must 
uphold “the value of human per- 
sonality” and not merely the satus 
of her own nationals. The former 
attitude is ensouled by moral prin- 
ciples; the latter by socio-political 
expediency. The Black Man is as 
valuable to civilization as the Brown 
Man; both the White Man and the 
Black are brothers to the Brown. 


Are we strong enough morally to 
champion the cause of Human 
Personality? Are we living in peace 
and harmony among ourselves? in 
other words, are we following the 
principles of Gandhian Morality? 
If so, to what extent ? 


Is the Indian Government of 
today practising moral principles ir 
the formulation of its budget, in its 
industrial planning, in its language 
and provincial programmes, in its 
religious secularism, and in other 
ways? 


Let us search our hearts on the 
and of October—leaders and led 
alike. Self-examination in the light 
of Gandhiji’s moral principles will 
reveal our limitations as well as our 
achievements. Intellectual honesty 
will lead us to the insight necessary 
to purify our national morality. It 
will bring us the courage to effect 
self-improvement. This is a greater 
and holier task than Five-Year 
Plans, than the starving out of 
English and the forcing of Hindi on 
all Indians, than any other projects 
for outer change, important though 
some of these may be. 

SHRAVAKA 


-w 


—_ 


GANDHIAN IDEALS IN THE INDIA 
OF TODAY 


{In this outspoken article Shri N. B. Parulekar presents an accurate 
reading of political conditions prevailing today. 

Great deeds cannot be expected from small minds, he asserts; the number 
of liberal and unselfish, non-vioient and truthful, minds is small in the Congress 
but not in the country; what is said of other political parties, and especially of 
the principles of Communism, is, alas! too true. Our contributor speaks of 
a “purge ” in the Congress racks—by what process? A violent purge? India is 
said to be an infant democraty—must it pass through the experiences other 
democracies have muddled through? Cannot India discard these and proceed - 
to establish its own special pattern of democracy? Bolshevik principles poison 
corporafe and personal life and therefore must be opposed; are prevailing 
conditions in Western demozracies of such moral superiority as to meet the 
requirements of Gandhian statesmanship? Does democracy necessarily require 
an opposition to the ruling party? Is there not a possible way whereby 
opposing political units can be brought to work tegether to create a spiritual 
Gandhian democracy? These and other points are implicit in this article, 
which is very appropriate for this month of October, on the 2nd of which India 
will be celebrating Gandhi Tayanti.—Ep.] 


We must develop our democracy on 
appropriate new lines of our own. 
We cannot draw in advance the 
complete picture oi our democracy 
as it is to be. We need only to 
choose the right type of means, 
which must be, according to Gan- 
dhiji’s teachings, the fairest and the 
purest. When we take care of 
these means and scrupulously pursue 
them, we need not worry, Gandhiji 
assured us, about the achievement 
of our ends, which are bound to be 
the loftiest. 

The Indian National Congress, the 
largest democratic organization in 
India, representing the majority 


The process of building up the 
new India of our corception is 
today in progress. The political 
freedom that we have won has to 
be made stable and preserved. And 
economic freedom, not only for the 
country as a whole but also for the 
individual citizen, must be achieved; 
freedom from social disabilities 
among the members of different 
communities must be brought about. 
This means that we are aiming 
at an all-round transformation of 
society in the political, economic 
and social fields. We have chosen 
“democracy ” as the system through 
which to achieve this. But ours is 


an infant democracy. We cannot 
accept any of the so-called ‘‘democ- 
racies’”’ of the West as an ideal 
model to be copied in its entirety. 


opinion, which fought for India’s 
freedom under Gandhiji’s guidance, 
was expected to pursue Gandhian 
teachings in bringing about India’s 
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all-round regeneration. Gandhiji’s 
doctrine of Non-violence and Truth, 
with all its -:mplicaticns, had a 
spiritual basis and true religious 
fervour, and m persuadirg the Con- 
gress to adopt it, not merely as a 
policy but as en inviolable creed, he 
sought to make India recognize the 
practicability of the spiritual life in 
the political world. He claimed it 
to be the mest potent, infallible 
and invincible weapon of Soul Force 
against evil. He was an upholder 
of democracy anc believed in the 
interent goodness of humar nature, 
which was capakle of responding to 
appeals to better instincts and of 
rising to loftier nreights. He was, 
in fact, one with those champions 
of democracy wno held that the 
strength 


for great social traas‘ormation comes 
from a fervour which has been called 
religious. In ever? civilized commu- 
nity there has beer ard is some force 
moving men more deeply than appetites 
that can be satisfied by goods and 
services. That force is called tradi- 
tionally the Spiritaal Power. The 
structure of society must be such as to 
include a place for fte functioning of 
the Spiritual Power. Neo great d2eds 
can be done by small men. Democracy 
needs a larger company cf great men 
and their greatness cces not mean a 
mere capacity for ca~ching the lime- 
light. The State’s function is to g-ve 
to the individuals the equipment, the 
scope and the leisure to develop the 
best in them, and when this is done 
there should be no dificult in makirg 
the individual feel that mo -mpedimer t 
is left in the way of Ixs r.ght to the 
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full development and expressior of his 
personality. 

Gandhiji wanted every Conzress- 
man to make an honest and sincere 
effort to enforce his teachings in 
his private life and by his personal 
example to spread these teachings 
and their practice among the masses. 
In order to lift the masses out of 
the common round of habit, the 
truth also, he insisted, required 
constant and extensive demonstra- 
tion, because long repetition of an 
untruth hypnotized one into believ- 
ing it an unchallengeable truth. 
Strict adherence to his teachings 
woulc have meant, as its primary 
essentials, adopting a voluntary 
simplicity and recognizing the sacred- 
ness or all human beings, and pre- 
vented the exploitation of the weak 
and needy by the strong and the 
advantageously-placed—in short, it 
would kave meant putting a stop to 
acquisitive and possessive tendencies. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice and service 
would have been the inspiration for 
all human activities. Reconstruc- 
tion of the economic order of society 
would have been based on equality 
of status for all and an equitable 
distribution of wealth, and co-opera- 
tion so secured would have been an 
impetus in the production of 
wealth. Life would have been 
based, nct on the struggle for 
the satisfaction of many and ever- 
increasing wants, but on reducing 
them to the minimum. Self-suffi- 
ciency of villages would have been 
the aim and the revival of cottage 
industries would have received more 
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attention in order to bring about the 
decentralization of economic power 
towards that end. The top admini- 
strative expenses, such as, for in- 
stance, for the upkeep of the palatial 
Government Houses and Gardens 
would have been so cut down as to 
set an example in simplicity. There 
would have been no need for un- 
truth, violence and hypocrisy. And 
a large non-violent army, engaged 
in reconstructive activities, would 
have come into existence. 


Have we been able firmly to stick 
to these Gandhian principles and 
ideals ? 


Admittedly we have, since inde- 
pendence, been drifting farther and 
farther away from the Gandhian 
ideology. And if the drift continues, 
where will we end? Wher the 
Congress assumed the reirs of 
government, many of the self-seekers 
and opportunists, who never had 
faith in the practicability of Gan- 
dhian principles, lost no time in 
entering the Congress organization. 
Their sole and only object in so 
doing was to have a larger share for 
themselves in the loaves and fishes. 
In order to make the Congress 
organization the biggest and the 
strongest with an eye to success in 
the elections, the Congress leaders 
threw the doors of the organization 
wide open and indiscriminately al- 
lowed all and sundry to enter them 
without pausing to consider how far 
there was a change of heart in all 
these entrants so that they believed 
in Gandhian ideas and how far they 
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would help to enhance the prestige 
of the Congress. Staunch Gandhians 
were left cut in the cold. The 
inevitable result was that in these 
opportunists’ self-seeking struggle 
for the posts of power, honour and 
wealth, Gandhian princivles came 
to be thrown to the winds; and it 
came to be said openly that Gan- 
dhiji’s doctrines of Truth and Non- 
violence had long since gone away 
with him. ‘Follow the Gandhian 
way” remained only on the lips 
while speaking from public plat- 
forms, while in practice anti-Gan- 
dhian ways were being embraced. 


It is a well-recognized principle 
that “any step towards the aboli- 
tion of privileges is a step towards 
democracy,” and that, so long as 
society is composed of the privileged 
and the non-privileged classes, of 
unequals, there can hardly be any 
real co-operation or scope for a good 
democracy to come into existence 
and function. But many of these 
so-called Congressmen believed that 
they were born to enjoy the privi- 
leges and that there was nothing 
wrong in struggling to preserve them. 
Although lofty and flattering phrases 
were constantly used towards the 
non-privileged classes and ‘‘ have- 
nots,” actually little was intended 
or came to Le done to improve their 
lot. It was not difficult for the 
Masses to notice the wide gulf 
between ths professions and the 
practice of most Congressmen and 
the growing hypocrisy. Capitalism, 
communalism and commercialism 
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dominated the Congress, and the 
ideal of ‘‘ecuality of opportunity ” 
remained a mirage. the masses 
showed enough patience relying on 
the utterances of the top-ranking 
Congress leaders, but discontent 
went on increasing at the state of 
affairs as no improvement was 
noticeable. Congressmen in general 
came to be locked upor. with con- 
tempt instead of with respect, and 
the prestige of the Coagress con- 
tinued to fal lcwer and -ower. The 
top-ranking Congress leacers realized 
that a large number cf undesirable 
elements hed swelled the Congress 
ranks, and very often talked of the 
necessity of a purge, but they failed 
to effect any. 


The othe? political parties, who 
never believed that human nature 
was ever capakle of rising to lofty 
moral heigh-s and who took democ- 
racy to mean zhe highst common 
factor of ordinary interests, passions 
and weaknesses, have not been slow 
to exploit the discontent of the 
masses by appealing ta the baser 
human instincts to discredit the 
Congress. 


The masses fnd no improvement 
in their eccnomic cond tion. The 
cost of living is ever on the increase 
and there is little corresponding 
addition ta the income of the 
average man. There is thus, the 
masses feel, very little- difference 
between what the Congressmen are 
doing today anc what, at the worst, 
can be imaginec at the hands of the 
opponents of the Congress. No 
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wonder that the masses, out of sheer 
disgust at the Congressmen’s exhibi- 
tion of ar utter Jack of steadfast 
conviction of Gandhian ideals their 
evasion of the obligation to pursue 
those ideals, and their consequent 
utter failure to fulfil their oft-re- 
peated pledges and promises, appear 
today more inclined towards putting 
in power the avowed opponeats of 
the Congress. The success of a large 
number of anti-Congress elements at 
the last General Elections is a clear 
indication of this mood o: the 
masses. 


Since in one of the States of the 
Union the Communists won a major- 
ity and a Communist Government 
had to be formed, the qu2stion 
before many of us today is wether 
the whole of India will go Com- 
munist. Eut the answer to this it 
would not be difficult for us to find 
if we give careful thought tò the 
following. Would the Indian people 
as a whole prefer the Communists’ 
rule with all their known means and 
methods? Would they like =hem- 
selves to be driven like beasis, or 
would they love to live like human 
beings with the rights of freedom of 
speech and freedom of moverent? 
Are we going to discard Gandhian 
teachings as being impracticable? 
Have they become altogether 
extinct ? 


Gandhian ideals, with their basis 
in the purity of means, even the 
partial observance of which helped 
us to win our political freedom, will 
never be eltogether extinct, Shri 
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Vinoba Bhave, who is an embodi- 
ment of Gandhiji’s teachings and 
his spiritual heir, has been, with a 
band of thorough Gandhians, carry- 
ing the torch of these teachings 
among the masses. Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Gandhiji’s political heir, has 
a deep respect for all that Gandhiji 
preached. And, as far as India’s 
foreign affairs are concerned, he has 
been holding the torch of Gandhian 
ideas high, and what prestige India 
enjoys abroad is solely due to him. 
He and other top-ranking Congress 
leaders like Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan and Maulana 
Azad are not unaware of the fact 
that unless the Congress is able not 
only to retain but also to enhance 
its prestige at home by returning to 
Gandhian ideals, India’s prestige 
abroad will not last long. They are 
all anxious to see how the Congress 
can regain its prestige at home. 
They realize that there must take 
place a drastic purge of the undesir- 
able elements from the Congress. 


But a way must be found effectively 
to bring abcut such a purge and 
those concerned must be bold in 
applying the remedy. Administra- 
tive purity can be brought about 
if only persons of unimpeachable 
character and integrity, having 
unshakable faith in Gandhian prin- 
ciples, are appointed to posts of 
power. Mere changing of the Con- 
gress Constitution will serve no 
purpose. There must be an honest 
and sincere effort to select persons 
with devotion to Gandhian ideals 
for resporsible key positions. Per- 
haps more severe blows are neces- 
sary to the present-day Congress in 
order that the best in human nature 
may come out. If the shocks in 
the shape of the reverses suffered by 
the Congress in the recent elections 
are not ecough, more terrible shocks 
are in store. But we need not be in 
doubt about the ultimate survival 
of Gandhian ideals. 


N. B. PARULEKAR 


ACTIVITY WHICH UNITES 


International crises and ccnflicts and 
racial warfare make the newspaper 
headlines, but it is good sometimes to 
take note of the unifying elements that, 
in however small a degrez, continue 
steady, constructive work even at the 
focal centres of strife. The Society of 
Friends and the International Volun- 
tary Service for Peace, tc name two 
bodies, are so unobtrusively engaged. 
Peace News of August 2nd mentions 
eight projects planned for this year by 
the Southern Africa Work Camps As- 
sociation, in which whites and Africans 
will work together, constructing schools, 
community centres, wells, and so on. 


Like its colleagues, the S.A.W.C.A. 
holds that “people working together, 
living together and sharing common 
problems are given an opportunity to 
learn something of the unity which links 
all men” In Israel, Arabs and Jews 
have worked together with other na- 
tionalities. International Voluntary 
Work Camps are encouraged by the 
Youth Section of Unesco’s Department 
of Education. Such a camp is planned for 
Cyprus. Others are working in Algeria 
and Port Said, while the new sovereign 
countrizs, Ghana, Morocco, Tunisia and 
the Sudan, have all taken up the idea. 


GILBERT MURRAY 


[ Professor Gilbert Murray, world-known intellectual and human-tarian 
leader, who passed away at his home in Boar’s Hill, Oxford, on May 20th, and 
has been cremaied and hed his ashes buried in Westminster Abbey, is here paid 
deservedly Ligh tribute by Mr. Derek Stanford, whose recent publications 
include The LeHers of Joan Henry Newman and Fenelon’s Letters to Mex and 
Women. Proessor Murray’s verse translations of classical Greek dramatists 
helped bridge tae gulf between the modern man outside the pale of clessical 
education and the culture -a which much of Western intellectual life is rcoted. 
And his long service as President of the League of Nations’ International 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation brought nearer the “active recor-cilia- 
tion” which he zecognizec as necessary for the nations to hve at peace. He 
lived, served -he world anc died “a reverent agnostic.” The world needs to 
Dear in mind Ais reminder in From the League to the U.N., published in r948, 
that it is 
no good pretendiaz that econcm.cs are the whole of hfe. Beycnd all the class of creed3 and 
the illusions of mass egoism, tkere 1s in most good men...some sense of values, of cbli- 
gations, of things >f beauty, wkich are somehow beyond question and which, at whatever 
cost of endurance aumanity must not betray. 


On May 20th Gilbert Gecrge Aimé 
Murray died az Boar’s Hill Oxford, 
aged ninety-ore. A great Hellenist, 
a great humarist. and an indefati- 
gable worker fo: peace, thts holder 
of the Order of Merit comb_ned the 
preciser claims of scholarskip with 
the broader obHgazions te mankind 
in general. Nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism was fed by three streams 
of thought: by Evangelica. Chris- 
tianity, by Utiitarian ethics and 
economics, and Ey Classical Greeco- 
Roman culture. Er. Murray’s lib- 
eralism derived from the third 
source. Active -n so many con- 
temporary affairs he was esseatially 
a nineteenth-cencurr liberal, not in 
the mode and direction cf his 
thouzht, but in h:s high prirciples 
and moral idealisra. 

A few of the offices held b7 him 
indicate his two cercinal concerns. 


—EbD.] 


From 1908-35, he was Regius Fro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford. From 
1923-38, he was Chairman of the 
League of Nations Union; and from 
1923-40, he was President of the 
International Committee of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation. To some, then, 
Dr. Murray was known as a re- 
searcher into Greek culture; to some, 
as a singularly popular translator of 
the Greek dramatists; and to others, 
as a practical planner of peaceful 
policy between the nations. But 
these three activities were in fact 
united, and derived from his pas- 
sion for civilization, which the study 
of Greek first opened to him. What, 
for many savants, has begun and 
ended as a philological passion—a 
somewhat confined cult of the letter 
—became, for Gilbert Murray, a 
fountainhead of culture; a source 
of courage, sanity and wisdom. 
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Viewing the classics, in the words 
of Scott Holland, as a record of 
“dead heroisms,” he was ied to 
promote their spirit and lesson in 
terms applicable to the present day. 
Thus history, which others may re- 
gard as a knowledge of the dates of 
battles, pacts and kings, was for 
him something richer, more alive 
and philosophic. It was, as Lord 
Acton put it, “a continuous devel- 
opment, not a burden on the mem- 
ory but an illumination of the 
soul.” 


Dr. Murray’s view of politics and 
culture was not that of the special- 
ist, a point he illustrates in his 
Greek Studies (1946) by the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 


Two members of the House of Com- 
mons were once discussing why it was 
that Mr. Gladstone, when compared 
with such highly able and industrious 
colleagues as Joseph Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dilke, seemed to tower 
above them by a sort cf “ greatness” 
of mind and character. “One thing 
is,” said one of them, “ thet Mr. Glad- 
stone spends his spare time reading 
Homer and Plato and Dante and the 
Bible, whereas Dilke end Chamberlain 
mostly read bluebooks.” 


Now Dr. Murray readily conceded 
that the Plato-reading statesman 
today may appear rather the ama- 
teur when set beside the politician 
who considers himself “a solicitor 
of the nation” (whose function is 
to attend to his ‘‘clients’ interests, 
not to indulge in unselfishness on 
their behalf or to secure them a 
reward in: heaven”). None the less, 
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Dr. Murray believed that civiliza- 
tion and its amenities are best pre- 
served by those who have learnt to 
bridge the gap between statistics 
and the ancient classics—the dif- 
ferent disciplines of the bluebook 
and of Homer. Certainly the element 
of Hellenic thought colouring his 
discussion of peace is responsible 
for no untempered idealism. The 
student of hubris or calamitous 
pride, revealed in the great Greek 
tragedies, knows that man is prone 
to evils not to be sentimentally 
dismissed. But this does not mean 
that 2 cynical theory of raw op- 
portunism (or realpolitik as the 
Germans once called it) is any 
more justified than a programme of 
naive utopianism. Between these 
two conflicting extremes, Dr. Murray 
sought out a third way: one of 
idealism founded on fact. 


As might be expected from a Gre- 
cian, Dr. Murray’s pacifism was of a 
qualified order. His theory of peace 
is set forth in the first chapter of his 
book The Ordeal of This Generation 
(x929). He begins by repudiating 
the idea of it as “a negative thing, 
a mere respite from action and feel- 
ing.” Peace, he tells us, drawing up- 
en Aristotle’s definition of happi- 
ness, is “unimpeded activity ’’—the 
condition in which man can most 
satisfactorily answer, without irter- 
ference, the call of the “good life. ” 
This dynamic notion of peace finds 
a place within it for strife and com- 
petition, but the strife which it con- 
siders permissible and natural is 
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not the polit’cized violence of war, 
which Dr. Marray humorously de- 
scribes as 


one particular development of the prin- 
ciple of strife, just as Eluebeard’s 
household was œe particular develop- 
ment of the principle of maruage. 


He continues — 

War is not an instinct, itisa form of 
state action. It :s not an element in 
human nature, it is part of a political 
programme. 


One of the obiections to a hypo- 
thetical condition of uninterrupted 
peace is that it would cause man- 
kind to stagnate as a pond whose 
waters are long unstirred. Dr. Mur- 
ray replied to this sy distinguishing 
between idleness and leisure. The 
former he sees as regative, as time 
expended but unfulfilled; the letter 
as positive, as time freely used for 
self-development. The first he con- 
siders as a peculiarly barbarian siate 
of duration; the sez>nd (which he 
says was “invented by the Greek”) 
as indispensably bound up with the 
growth of the indivic.el mind. Ke- 
garding the opinion that looks žo 
war as a school of cnaracter, Dr. 
Murray’s retort is trer chant. He re- 
marks :— 

It is like looking to famines and 
pestilences to secure the smprovemen- 
of public health and keep the industry 
of doctors up to standarc. It is like 
wishing businessmen to have rascally 
partners and bankrupt sreditors, in 
order to secure their impeccable up- 
rightness and fortitude in paying their 
debts, and thus promoting tLe ultimate 
prosperity of the country. 
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If we subject Dr. Murray’s cam- 
paign for peace to a searching criti- 
cism, we may perhaps consider that, 
on the theoretical side, it has been 
based too solely on concepts drawn 
from Greco-Roman culture; and 
that the virtues of other civilizations 
—Oriental and Islamic, for example 
—have not sufficiently been co-opt- 
ed. The world we know now, so politi- 
cally divided, is united by transport 
to a degree which the European hu- 
manist even between the last two 
wars could hardly have anticipated. 


While most of us have heard of 
Walter Pater’s statement that all 
art aspires to the condition of music, 
a notion we may not have entertain- 
ed is that all harmonious creations 
of man, from literature and philos- 
ophy to law and civic planning, 
derive from the Greek idea of 
“music,” or measure or proportion, 
as we may term it. To find, then, 
on this assumption an ardent inter- 
national policy-constructor figuring 
as a servant of the Muses is what 
our logic would lead us to expect; 
and in just such dcuble reins has 
Dr. Murray’s imagination run. When 
the volumes of other poets were 
selling in their scanty tens and hun- 
dreds, his translations of the Greek 
dramatists were being purchased in 
their tens of thousands. It is true 
that the young Mr. Eliot devoted 
some of his more opinionated sallies 
to these renditions, but even that 
could not confound their popularity, 
and in many schools where no Greek 
is taught they are often included in 
the English “set reading.” 


É 
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It is not the place here to renew 
these old wars, but those who seek 
to revisit the field may turn to Mr. 
Eliot's essay Euripides and Professor 
Murray (1918). Two points, how- 
ever, may be remarked upon. First, 
that it is odd to have Mr. Eliot at- 
tacking Dr. Murray for falsely ren- 
dering the original Greek when the 
chief poet in his own camp to have 
attempted similar tasks, namely Mr. 
Pound, is such a notorious mistrans- 
lator. At least we can be sure that 
Dr. Murray knew the meaning of 
the Greek, whereas with Mr. Pound 
this assurance cannot be granted; 
and, secondly, that Mr. Eliot is in- 
correct in describing Dr. Murray’s 
Greek verse-translation as “‘insig- 
nificant” Pre-Raphelite writing. The 
poetic convention of the “‘ Asthetic 
School” left no room ior the comic 
element—a talent quite demonstra- 
bly possessed by Dr. Murray as his 
versions of Aristophanes make plain. 
In verse, his chief gift was that of 
lyricism; in prose, that of easy nat- 
ural clearness. In zhe translation 
of his choruses from the Greek drama 
it was more the buoyant melody of 
Shelley than the slower-moving 
music of Rossetti and his group 
which influenced Dr. Murray. 


Spirit, Spint, lift the shaken 
Splendour of thy tossing torches | 
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All the meadow flashes, scorches: 
Up, Iacchus, and awaken Í 
Come, thou star that bringest light 
To the darkness of our rite, 
Till thine cid men leap as young men, 
leap witt every thought forsaken. 


There was a hardihood about Dr. 
Murray which many deep thinkers 
are inclined to lose. A long look at 
the worst neither daunted nor sap- 
ped his energy. Thus, he was able 
to write that the “physical world 
is not only non-moral, it is more 
alien from man than the human 
mind can conceive,” yet add the 
following all-important rider :— 


...in my opinion, whatever bearing 
[such ] arguments may have ona tran- 
scendental theory of ethics they do not 
touch a human theory. If sin has no 
effect on the solar system, neither has 
prussis acid; but it remains poisonous. 


It was this characteristic of brave 
common sense which enabled him 
to face the future without an intel- 
lectual loss of nerve. ‘Of course 
all is in danger,” he admitted in his 
series of broadcast lectures Hellenism 
anc the Modern World (1953). “ But 
I see no reason to doubt that cur 
Christian or Hellenic civilization is 
er the right road: certainly no rea- 
scn to lower our traditional stand- 
azás or abate our old courage.” 


DEREK STANFORD 


BUILDING THE NEW INDIA 


{The firsi and seconc articles in this series on the fashioning of the new 
India were entitled, respectively, “Towards Amelioreting the Condition of the 
Poor” and “The Democratic Approach.” Here “ A Student of Theosophy ” 
considers som2 of the aspects of the vast problem of transforming the coun:ry’s 
educational system. India’s literacy figure is still deplorably low. In the -=95r 
Census, even excluding children below ten years, only one in every five was 
literate. The fizare for men vas 24.9 and that for women 7.9 per cent. The Con- 
stitution laid down as a dirsczive principle the endeavour by the State to provide 
within ten years tree and compulsory primary education for all below the age of 
fourteen years. Endeavour taere has been, but even the quantitative goal is 
still far off. 

Education, aowever, is mare than imparting of literacy or the developmest 
of skills. The developing of character and idealism, referred to by our cor- 
trikutor in the cpening sentence of this article, is not only fundamental to 
an adequate system of education but also vital to the nation and to its poten- 
tial contribution to the world. India has always had that “ habitual vision o1 
greatness”? which Whitehead pronounced indispensable to moral education. 
She must keep that vision and educate her sons and daughters of every race and 
creed in tolerance rd universal sympathy, responsibility and freedom.—Ep.] 


IH.—NEW MINDS FOR NEW TASKS 


not be possible without the spread 
of education at all levels. Material 
improvement must ultimately de- 
pend on the mental growth of the 
people. 


Realizing that, unless the younger 
generation develops the necessary 
ability, character ard idealism, all 
the schemes prepared for the prog- 
ress of the countz? will remain 


only paper projects, the natiozal 
planners devised as cre of the mein 
schemes the development of a co- 
ordinated, integrated system xf 
education. The importance of 
developing the country’s water re- 
sources, agricultural potential and 
industrial capacity <s recognizec 
by the planners, but they have also 
borne in mind that these must be a 
right proportion between physical 
growth and mental development. 
In fact, increasing markedly the 
national income and achieving 
rapid industrial developmert will 


Since political independence was 
achieved in August 1947, measures 
have been taken for reform and re- 
organization in all fields of national 
life, perhaps most of all in the field 
of education. Adequate steps were 
taken to ensure that the deficten- 
cies in the prevailing system of 
education were overccme and that 
the system was strengthened to 
meet national needs. But how cculd 
reform or reconstruction of national 
education be undertaken without 
careful examination of the existing 
situation? This need was recog- 
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nized; a series of conferences and 
seminars was held and commissions 
and committees were appointed to 
consider individual problems. 


Changes and innovations steadily 
introduced have in effect meant the 
complete reorientation of education 
in the country. It is a silent revolu- 
tion which has taken place, in which 
the students themselves have parti- 
cipated to carry forward the tasks 
envisaged in the Plan. The pattern 
of life in the country has been 
changing and it has become essen- 
tial for the student community and 
the younger generation to equip 
themselves to fit into this pattern 
rather than to think in terms of 
traditional jobs in Government, 
banks or firms. In extensicn work, 
in the spread of the co-operative 
movement, in the organization and 
management of small industries, in 
transport and in the many new 
undertakings to be started by the 
Government, a large number of 
skilled and semi-skilled technicians, 
supervisors and managers is required 
and many of the younger generation 
have gradually reoriented their 
studies to fit themselves for the new 
tasks. 


It is interesting to note the vari- 
ous stages by which the change has 
been effected. Obviously any edu- 
cational reform must begin with 
the reconstruction of elementary 
education. Here the Government 
of India was fortunate in having 
a fairly complete pattern, due to 
the work already initiated by 
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Mahatma Gandhi under the new 
name: Basic Education. According 


to him, 


true education of the intellect can only 
come througn a proper exercise and 
training of the bodily organs, e.g., 
hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. In 
other words, an intelligent use of bodily 
organs in a child provides the best 
and quickest way of develcping his 
intellect. But unless the development 
of the mirc and body goes hand in 
hand with a corresponding awakening 
of the soul, the former alone would 
prove to be a poor, lop-sided affair. 
By spiritual] training I mean education 
of the heart. A proper and all-round 
developmert of the mind, therefore, 
can take place only when it proceeds 
part passu with the education of the 
physical and spiritual faculiies of the 
child. They constitute an indivisible 
whole. According to this theory, 
therefore, it would be a gross fallacy 
to suppose that they can be developed 
piecemeal or independently of one 
another. 


With the coming into power of the 
National Government in 1947, the 
adaptation of the Gandhian scheme 
as far as possible to the existing 
circumstances could be attempted. 


The transformation of the pri- 
mary school to conform to the basic 
pattern of education at the elemen- 
tary stage would in itself mark a 
revolution in national education. 
A great transformation is, however, 
also being attempted at the sec- 
ondary stage, in the past a weak link 
in national education. When India 
was under foreign domination, sec- 
ondary education was regarded as 
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merely a preperation for higher edu- 
cation, whereas it is secondary edu- 
cation which should provide the 
training for cational service in al- 
most all except certain professional 
fields for whica university degrees 
are considered necessary. 


The unhappy result cf the pre- 
vious system was that secondary 
education, whica should >e general, 
became speciclized and far too ex- 
clusively acadamic. This weakness 
of secondary education neturally af- 
tected also education at higher levels. 
To correct this szate of affairs a Sec- 
ondary Educaticn Comm-ssion was 
appointed, which made far-reach- 
ing recommendations. S-eps have 
already been irit-ated to give effect 
to some of its recommendations. As 
a result, multi-purpose sch3ols have 
been widely established and their 
number is steaGi!y increasing. The 
traditional schoois are also being 
strengthened by tae introduction of 
science and craft courses. Tae trans- 
formation canno- be effected rapidly, 
but the steps prcposed to implement 
the reorganization are outlined in 
the Plan thus .— 

Programmes in the second <ive-year 
plan require for their umplem=ntation 
large numbers of skilled workers, 
technicians and specialists with a back- 
ground of elementary or secondary 
education followec by basic -raining 
for specific vocaticns. Thus, the re- 
quirements of teeclers, workers in 
national extension ¿nd commun:ty pro- 
jects areas, co-operative personnel, rev- 
enue administraticn, technical and 
supervisory personrel in indust-y, ag- 


riculture and other fields of develop- 
ment have to be met mainly from the 
age group 14-17 years. In this group 
there is at present a great deal of wast- 
age, and misdirection, as may be seen 
from the fact that 50 per cent or more 
of students who take matriculation or 
equivalent examinations fail to qualify. 
It ıs common ground that, at the sec- 
ondary stage of education, there should 
be increasing diversification of courses, 
so that students can be trained in 
different vocations according to their 
interests and capabilities. This object 


is proposed to be attained through the ~ 


introduction of craft courses, better 
facilities for science teaching, establish- 
ment of multi-purpose schools, Junior 
technical schools will provide three- 
year courses in technical and vocational 
subjects to be taken by students after 
completing ther middle (or senior 
basic ) education. 

Comparable steps have also been 
taken for the reform and improve- 
ment of university education. The 
implementaticn of the recommenda- 
tions of the University Commission 
will bring abcut a welcome change 
in the standard and atmosphere of 
the universities. The national Gov- 
ernment has already established a 
University Grants Commission to 
reduce wastage and to improve the 
quality of university and college 
education. 


In a vast country with many 
regional differences such as India, 
served by over 3c universities, 1,400 
colleges, 12,000 high schools and 
two lakhs of elementary schools, 
the introductior. of radical changes 
must necessarily take time. The 
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reforms initiated in India can be 
expected to yield their full desired 
effects only when matured. 


It is in the field of technical edu- 
cation, however, that perhaps the 
most striking progress has been 
made. The facilities for enginzering 
education have been considerably 
expanded. As against 1,650 en- 
gineering graduates in 1950, there 
were in 1955 about 3,600. In the 
same period the out-turn of di- 
ploma-holders rose from 1,864 to 
4,900. The corresponding figures of 
technological out-turn showed small- 
er but appreciable increase. Many 
new departments of engmeering 
and technology have been opened 
and post-graduate instruction at 
the higest level is now available 
within the country. 


A committee set up by the Plan- 
ning Commission considezed that 
even with the expansion of facilities 
for teaching engineering proposed in 
the Second Plan, further training 
facilities would be needed for near- 
ly 3,7oo additional engineering 
graduates for service in civil, 
mechanical, electrical, tele-com- 
munication, metallurgical and min- 
ing engineering, besides nearly 
5,800 diploma-holders in the first 
three of these fields. Otherwise 
a shortage was anticipated in the 
later years of the Second Plan 
and in the Third. It therefore rec- 
ommended that the capacity of 
existing institutions should be in- 
creased by 20 per cent in graduate 
training and by 25 per cent for the 
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training of diploma-holders. Also 
15 more engineering colleges and 62 
more engine2zing schools in different 
parts of the country were recom- 
mended. 


The discovery and training of 
leaders being an important concern 
of the planners, their approach has 
been a positive one, taking into 
account urban and rural require- 
ments alike. The personnel to man 
the country’s growing number of 
machines can be supplied by the 
technological institutions, but 
finding the men to lead the rural 
communities is more a human 
problem. It is expected to be met 
to a great extent by the Community 
Development and National Exten- 
sion schemes. 


The main contribution of the 
Community Development Pro- 
gramme during the past hree years 
has been not so much the physical 
improvements brought about as 
the change in outlook effected 
among Doth the officials and the 
people. An under-developed econ- 
omy with large resources in man- 
power which are not being fully 
utilized has to turn these to ac- 
count for creating permanent as- 
sets. This aim is best achieved 
when each citizen feels the obliga- 
gation to give a portion of his time 
and energy to works of benefit to 
the community to which he be- 
longs. This is the method of demo- 
cratic co-operative growth. One 
of the central aims of the Com- 
munity Development Programme is 
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to canalize effectively the willing 
participation of the people, partic- 
ularly in -aral areas, in under- 
takings for zhe benefit oz all. This 
voluntary co-operation has been 
given in a aumber of ways, as in 
the construct on of local works, t.e., 
village roads. tanks and drains, the 
maintenance of existing minor irti- 
gation works etc. Tke Second 
Five-Year Plan provides larger op- 
portunities for such co-operative 
action. 

Any one having the capacity to 
organize collective effort has the 
chance of asszming the leadership 
o: the group ir the village. Even 
the traditional kader in the village, 
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if he can adapt himself to the demo- 
cratic set-up, is not passed over 
on the ground of family or past 
political associations. Persons so 
selected are put through informal 
situation-tests and are graded as 
political leaders of the community 
on the score of their achievements 
in the field. A progressive outlook, 
enthusiasm and willingness to work 
for the collective benefit are im- 
portant qualities looked for in per- 
sons for this work. Equally im- 
portant are a reputation for honesty, 
impartiality and the capacity to get 
things done. 


A STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY 


‘To be concluded) 


BARAKA 


John Hamilton, in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal for July, intrccuces the Arazic word 
baraka, which mer ts inclusion in every 
language. To its dictionary meaning 
of “blessing, happiness, abundance, fer- 
tility,’ he adds the significan: terms 
“virtue” and “grace.” The virtue ema- 
nated by Jesus and other great healers 
is araka; its cortrary is the “evil 
eye.” Baraka is found in varying iegrees 
in natural and also in mechanical things 
—the responsiveness of a horse or a 
ship to its master. The associative 
power of a symbol, such as a flag. is its 
baraka. A house pcssesses more boten- 
tialitiss as a home than a flat—t has 
more baraka. Artific.al fertilizers indi- 
cate farming “conduc:ed without proper 
care and feeling fcr the soul,”—they 
have no baraka. M-. Hamilton con- 
cludes that baraka is Lot so much én in- 
herent quality as something which is 


dependent on the relationship between 
man and the things be uses, or which 
may lie in the heart and eye of man. 


Our civilizatior. lacks baraka, because 
it has made improvements in material 
things before beirg taught to desire the 
right kind of things. Nevertheless some 
people have innate baraka, and others 
can acquire it through creating a rela- 
tionship of love and affection. For it is 
a two-way process. Things with baraka 
inspire love. Things loved acquire 
baraka. 


Mesmer, Paracelsus, H. P. Blavatsky 
and others have dealt with certain scien- 
tific aspects of affinities, but here in this 
concept of baraka is something that 
even the humblest can sense, and a 
term that has not yet been degraded 
into a meaningless formula. It is worthy 
of use. 


< 


THE NEED FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


[ Mr. Reginald Reynolds, former earnest champion of India’s freedom and 
the friend of Gandhiji, draws pertinent attention here to the propaganda evil, 
with its dangerous use of innuendo and suggestion. The common attitude to 
interested propaganda is more lenient than it merits. To be sure, the danger 
of slanted reporting of news is condemned by pubkec opinion and the better 
section of the press. But there is a too easy tolerance of misleading advertising 
and other efforts to influence men’s minds and aczs for the propagandists’ 
benefit or that of their party or group. 


Falsehood in war time is notorious; but peace time is not free from 
insincerity in propaganda which, undermining mutual trust, gnaws at the roots 
of society; and from assaults, in the name of pclitical interests or the profit 
motive, on self-determination and the free will of man. The growing and 
increasingly successful pressure to conformity is a major danger of our times. 
The termitary is an uninviting destination for thinking men with the power and 
obligation of free choice, but the trend in many countries is disconcertingly in 


that direction.—Ep.] 


When I was in America, in the 
summer of 1956, I met Dr. Clyde 
Miller, formerly Director of the 
Institute of Propaganda Analysis. 
The Institute came to an end be- 
cause Dr. Miller refused to slant his 
analysis during the war to suit the 
purposes of those who had money. 
One of Miller’s most fatal utterances, 
according to his own account, was 
a public statement on the proposal 
of the American Government to 
support Britain by sending her 
“lease-lend”’ destroyers. Dr. Miller’s 
comment that “until England really 
demonstrated democracy in India I 
wouldn’t give her a rowboat” cost 
the Institute the support of its 
wealthiest backer. 


Dr. Miller’s writings, however, are 
still available; and what I have to 
say here is, in the main, an adapta- 
tion of the classifications which he 
used in The Process of Persuasion 
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(Crown Publishers, New York, 
1946). In some instances I have 
tried to develop Dr. Miller’s ideas 
further and I have found many new 
examples to fit his categories of 
dishonest propaganda methods. In 
this survey I can only briefly indi- 
cate the system of classification with 
a few selected examples. 


One of the first games I remember 
playing, as a child, was Snakes and 
Ladders. Each player moves his 
own counter according to the fall of 
dice, but the board on which the 
counters move has, at irregular 
intervals, pictures of vice and virtue. 
Should your counter land on a 
picture showing a boy giving a coin 
to a blind beggar, this virtuous 
action sends you by a short cut 
straight up the board, much nearer 
to your destination—the winning 
number. This transition is sym- 
bolized by a ladder. Should you, 
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on the other hand, land cna square 
where a boy is stealing a coin from 
a blind begzar you slide down a 
snake and have a long wav to go in 
order to catch up with vour com- 
petitors. 


For the edrcation of the young I 
propose to cor:struct a new type of 
board in which tke “snake ' squares 
and the “ladder” squares will be 
iaentical. For example, tzere will 
be a picture of a man addressing a 
large open-air meeting. There will 
be a ladder leading upwards from 
this square ard a snaze leading 
downwards. The player who reaches 
this square must throw a second 
time. An even number meens that 
he is reading the Datly Blurb, in 
which case he has fallen among 


“Agitators” and goes down the snake. 


But an odd numer means tiat he 
is among “Stalwart Chambiczs ” of 
something or other, which =hoots 
him straight up the -adder, fcr this 
is the description in the Daly Gush. 

Tc make things even more difficult 
there are several squares wita the 
same picture and zhe even aumbers 
(Dairy Blurb) sometimes mean 
“Stalwart Champions,” while the 
odd numbers (Daly Gush) will in 
that case indicate “ Agi-ators.”’ 
Further examples of pictures and 
their meanings can easily be multi- 
plied. For exampl2 :— 

(1) People fighting against a forzign 
occupying force. Ladder word: 
“ Patriots.” Snake werd: /* Terror- 
ists.” 


(2) Some of these people traped 
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and engaged in a hopeless battle. Lad- 
der word: “Heroes.” Snake word: 
“ Fanatics.” 


Once more we shall see that the 
Daily Blurb and the Daily Gush 
frequently change sides. In the case 
of Hungary, for example, the Daily 
Blurb might say “ Patriots,” while 
the Daily Gush says “ Terrorists.” 
On the other hand, in the case of 
Cyprus or Kenya the Dailiy Gusk 
uses the ladder word while the Daily 
Blurb uses a snake word. This is 
very confusing, but real life is even 
more so, In real life these two 
papers may, perhaps, be found in 
agreement—say, in the word they 
used for the French maguis fighting 
against the German Army of Occupa- 
tion. But even there we can be sure 
that the German equivalent journals 
used the opposite word. 


Words such as “loyal” and 
“disloyal” may be used by different 
groups to describe the same people 
or actions. What one person calls 
“subversive”? or “seditious” will 
be described by another as “the 
only honourable course.” These 
snake words ( or “poison labels,” as 
Clyde Miller calls them) and their 
equivalent ladder words (‘‘rosy glow 
words,” in Miller’s classification ) 
are generally used to draw the 
attention of the reader or the 
listener away from the facts and to 
prejudice his mind for or against 
something or someone. The idea is 
to establish a conditioned reflex and 
then to exploit it in such a way as 
to by-pass the brain. The process 
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has no more to do with reason than 
the experiments once madeat Edin- 
burgh with long-playing gremophone 
records to determine their effect on 
the milk yield of cows. 


From Snakes and Lacilers it is 
easy to turn one’s minc to Sea 
Serpents and Bishops. According 
to the Manchester Guarg@an (May 
14th, 1957) the Bishop of Aarhus, 
in Denmark, recently caled for an 
investigation of the legend of the 
Loch Ness Monster, which so many 
people claim to have seen. This is 
of great interest, because of the long 
connection between Bishops and Sea 
Serpents. It is an easiy veritiable 
fact that, on a large number of 
historical occasions wren sea ser- 
pents are said to have Feen sighted 
from vessels, a Bishop has been on 
board to give his valuab e testimony. 
My friend Mr. JonatLan Curling, 
the first person to drav attention to 
this fact in public (in a radio talk), 
was unable to say wh: ther the sea 
serpents attracted the Bishops or 
vice versa. All we kow is that if 
you want to- give credit to a story 
about a sea serpent you cannot do 
much better, in Europe, than 
produce a Bishop as wiiness—though 
it is true that, in mowern times, an 
eminent scientist enjoys episcopal 
(if not, perhaps, papal? status. 


So if I want to have people believe 
in my nautical storie. I must takea 
Bishop with me whea I go sailing. 
And, by and large_ this principle 
applies to most thirgs. It is the 
Testimonial Device, as Miller calls 
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it. Of course a testimonial may be 
a perfectly sound one, but some are 
dubious. In the papers and on the 
films I often meet a man who is 
supposed to be a doctor. I can tell 
that because he is negligentiy carry- 
ing a stethoscope and probably 
wagging it in my direction. And in 
what is mzant to sound like the 
language of an experienced general 
practitioner he is telling me to take 
some proprietary drug or food for 
my health. The whole weight of 
medical opinion appears to lie behind 
his words, just as the authority of 
the Church supports the words of 
the Bishop. 


But what do I really know about 
this man? First, that he is nota 
doctor. If he were, he would be 
struck o-f the Register Zor lending 
himself to advertising. I know also, 
in fact, that he is a film extra or 
professicnal model for an advertiser’s 
studio. He is earning a few guineas 
for playing this part and does not 
really mind what he advertises so 
long as he is paid—at least I have 
yet to hear of such people having 
scruples of conscience in these 
matters. He is probably quite 
ignorant, anyway, and knows no 
more than I do about the matter on 
which he is supposed to be the 
“authority.” I once knew such a 
man who used to be photographed, 
grinning, to show the maximum 
number of teeth, advertising a well- 
known brand of toozhpaste. The 
fact is that he did not use that 
toothpaste. The disconcerting truth 
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is that, to my certain knowledge, he 
never cleaned his teeth aż all. 


So far ouz dubious testimonials 
are provided by anonymous types, 
but let us lock at those where names 
are given. Here is a pho-ograph of 
a film star or < well-known “ society ” 
lady. She is assuring us that she 
always uses somebody’s face cream, 
to which she owes her beautiful 
complexion. But what do xe know? 
Do we know what she was paid for 
this service? Do we really know 
that she uses :t or had even heard 
of it till the advertisemert agents 
made their offer Some y=ars ago 
the same photograph of the same 
“society ” lady appeared in two 
different papers on the same day, 
advertising twc rival prodczts. A 
little mistake hed been made. 


But the testimonial device can be 
used, in all spkeres of life, to by- 
pass the brain and make its direct 
appeal to the spinal cord. In poli- 
tics the God testimonial can be used 
effectively. In 1956 twerty-one 
American Negrces were caarged 
with “operating én illegal car pool.” 
That is to say, they had organized 
a flest of private cars (not fc- hire 
but tor free use) in order to enable 
the Negroes of Tallahassee, Ficrida, 
to beycott buses in which Negroes 
were segregated and ill-treated. On 
October zoth Judge John Rucd (a 
White judge appointed by the Vrhite 
citizens on a political ticket) gave 
his decision. He said—according 
to the New York Times of Octaber 
atst—‘T have never called for divine 


gu_dance sc much so often.” Then 
he fined each man 500 dollars and 
gave them all sixty days’ suspended 
jail sentences. The Negroes, I need 
hardly say, had also sought divine 
guidance, but had been quite dif- 
ferently guided. They were, how- 
ever, unable, even if willing, to 
forc2 their Cecisions on others, in 
spite of any cestimonials they could 
have produced from the same source. 
As a poet put it in the First World 
War :— 

God heard the embattled nations sing and 

shout: 

“Gott straffe England ” and “God save 

the King” 

God this, God that and God the other 

thing. ` 

God heard the smbattled nations sing and 

shout— 

“Good God,’ said God, “I’ve got my 

work cut out.” 

Consider another picture familiar 
in Britain (and surely, with varia- 
tions, elsewhere?) in many forms 
and for many purposes. A familiar 
scene is recalled, in England perhaps 
the vilage, with its old church 
tower. On a bench a man is enjoy- 
ing the evening sunshine. But what 
is he doing? You may be sure he 
is drinking a particular brand of 
beer or smoking a certain brand of 
tobacco. Dr. Miller calls this the 
Transfer Device. Subtler than the 
Testimonial Device, it takes pleasant 
associations and transfers them to 
the product it aims to promote. You 
cannot drink or smoke the scene 
portrayec, but its nostalgic sugges- 
tions—perhaps connected with early 
youth or a happy holiday—are now 
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associated in your mind wizh some- 
thing else. 


Such transfers are most commonly 
made by crude sex app2al. One 
moment you are supposed to admire 
a beautiful girl, who wears less and 
less as the years pass. The next 
moment your attention îs gently 
deflected to a patent mecicine. This 
device can be used effect:vely with- 
out any pictures at all, by the mere 
juxtaposition of words. A famous 
example is to be found in Cobbett’s 
English Grammar. Much es i admire 
Cobbett, I am compelled to admit 
that he used methods, 92 occasion, 
which were distinctly xcischievous. 
Thus, in his section on ‘ Nouns of 
Number or Multitude,” ne gives as 
examples: ‘‘Mob, Parliament, 
Rabble, House of Commens, Regi- 
ment, Court of King’s Bench, Den 
of Thieves and the like.” Here the 
mere interlarding of zhe names of 
institutions which Cod>eit disliked 
with “snake words” (mob, rabble 
and den of thieves’ creates an 
impression as clear.y as though 
Cobbett had applied ‘‘snake words” 
directly to these institutions. Also 
the final phrase (“arc the like ”) is 
deliberately ambigucts, since “the 
like” strictly meaas “all such 
grammatical constructions,” but is 
also clearly intendec to imply “all 
such unpleasant th:rgs,” to put it 
mildly. Transfer hes the advantage 
of being seldom act.onable in law. 
Nothing libelous has strictly speak- 
ing, been said, but an impression 
has nevertheless keen created. A 


“ladder” transfer is achieved in 
such phrases as “God and the King,” 
which does not state, but implies, 
that the service of the two must, of 
necessity, be identical. If children 
use such a phrase sufficiently often 
they may well grow up with a 
complete mability to distinguish 
between two quite different concep- 
tions of loyalty. 


Lack of space prevents me from 
amplifying or extending this survey 
much further, but there is one device, 
peculiar to the present century and 
perhaps to the Western world. When 
I was ycung there was a statesman 
who was regularly photographed 
smoking nis pipe and contemplating 
his pigs. The pipe and the pigs 
identified him with the Common 
Man. Earlier generations of states- 
men would not have considered this 
anasset. The changing attitude to 
royalty is a good index of what has 
happened. Kings at one time were 
represented as hardly human; they 
were divine, or at least divinely 
ordaired and inspired. With the 
growth of democracy all this has 
changed. Kings and Queens, we 
are daily assured, are just like 
ourselves. The older conception 
had the disadvantage that it was 
obviously untrue. The modern one 
has tke disadvantage that it appears 
to destroy the basis of monarchy. 
But we are not examining a rational 
approach. The truth is that one 
peculiar effect of democracy has 
been to substitute one unreasonable 
concept for another. We want 
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everyone to be like everybody else. 
An obvious 2xploitation of this fact 
in propaganda is the use of election 
posters which merely say “ Vote for 
Smith,” possibly accompanied by a 
photograph ct Smith, wr-ch is not 
an argument end often (zne might 
imagine) nct an esthetic asset 
either. You do not tell fhe elector 
why he shoulc vote for Sgith. You 
merely hope trat if encuch houses 
in a street słow the ‘ Vote for 
Smith” poster the electcr who is 
ir doubt will conclude that every- 
body, or most fecple, will be voting 
for this candidate. Then—so the 
plan goes—the doubter wi. do the 
same so as to he like the others. 
This particular manifestacion of 
“Common Man’”’ pleading has been 
called the “Band Wagon Device” 
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by Dr. Miller. 


If this erticle excites interest I 
shall be heppy to explore further 
devices used and even to suggest 
some ways of inducing people to 
use their trains instead of their 
spinal cords in determining their 
actions and opinions. I do not 
suggest that all advertisements are 
dishonest or that all political 
propaganda is always twisted. As 
Dr. Miller weuld say, “what I have 
written is also propaganda.” And 
the reader can apply my rules, Dr. 
Miller’s rules or any other rules 
he considers valid, to determine 
whether, in trying to prove my 
points, I have been honest or other- 
wise. I could ask nothing more to 
my liking. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 


A DISEASE OF OUR AGE 


It is interesting t> note the chenge in 
key of our “philanitrophy” frem that of 
the last century. Then it was soup 
kitchens and clothing for the poor, 
premiums for poor apprentices, and a 
measure of adult ed.scation, in a separate 
compartment, so tc say. Now the psy- 
chological aspect is eithe: combined with 
the material, or ever replaces it “a im- 
portance. This has havpened i1 the 
West with many of <he voluntarr wel- 
fare societies anc charities. Their 
mater-al work has >en largely super- 
seded by the activities of the Welfare 
State in many counries, and their en- 
deavours now tend to turn torards 
building up more personal contacts, 
better psychological relations. They take 
over where State Aid ands. Felicia Lemb 
wrote in the Daily Tel2greph (Londan) 
of July 20th:— 


Nobody starves ir. England today—but it is 
recognized that it is almost worse for a cripple 
to be useless than to be starved, or that an 
old person may feel her loneliness more than 
her poverty. 


She went on to say that mental health 
could be called the “fashionable” 
charity of the moment. The National 
Council of Social Service, London, has 
just published a Report on Loneliness: 
An Enquiry into Causes and Possible 
Remedies, based on a two-year study 
by a group representing a number of 
women’s organizations. Loneliness is 
part of the wide-sp-ead malaise, and it 
is obvious that what is needed now is 
schooling for the soul instead of the 
intellectual process that goes by the 
name of education. One step of Buddha's 
Noble Eightfold Path is Right Loneli- 
ness, 
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THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY 


[In our June issue “ Pilgrim ’’ wrote on the subject of “ Gratitude.” In 
this essay are some pregnan: ideas of value to the aspiring mind bounc for the 


Land of Supreme Realization —Ep. ] 


‘Every season of tre eight abounds ın fresh dainties ! 
Every night we rest im warm embrace. 
How much better tren to travel far in search of the Amitabha Buddha! ” 


“Places of pilgrumage are truly spiritual seminaries which, though com- 
pletely closed to the idler and the superstitious, in selfish quest of personal 
holiness and personal salvation, are ever open to the earnest and devoted searcher 


after truth.” 


“The earth 1s so Eroad that all evil can exist on it, 

The sky so high thet even the hypocrite may walk beneath it. 

Calmly and quietly must the way be taken along the road of Him Who 
has thus coms—the Tathagata |— 

Even to the Gate of the Blessed Land at the foot of the Peak of Vultures. 


The Buddha is seared on the Peak of Vultures; 
Then seek Him næ in far distant lands. 

On the height of man’s true heart, 

In each man is bis own Peak of Vultures ; 

And it is his true place of worship.” 


Many are the sacrec shrines in 
India and elsewhere, tc which mi- 
lions of pilgrims down the centuries 
have flocked. Thouga the custom 
of visiting such places is not so 
widely prevalent today as it once 
was, many still look upon sacred 
shrines as centres of spiritual force 
from which radiate elevating influ- 
ences, and these cousider it to be 
a religious duty to make such a 
pilgrimage at leas. once before 
death. 


The institution of the pilgrimage 
is a religious reflection of a spiritual 
verity; the person going on a pil- 
grimage represents zhe Eternal Pul- 


grim, the Human Soul, bound for 
the Goal of Light, self-shining with- 
in the Shrine of the innermost 
consciousness of each human being. 
To symbolize this, and to inspire 
the simple-minded and clean-heart- 
ed humble folk to look beyond this 
world of ignorance and of false 
knowledge, the Wise Men of old 
established places of pilgrimage. 
They were founded in an epoch 
when spirituality was beginning 
to decline and the force of sacer- 
dotalism was rising. According to 
the ancient tradition, to protect 
humanity against the descending 
cycles culminating in the Dark 
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Age, the newly built sirines were 
magnetized and suitable persons 
were posted at them tc look after 
the shrines and to care for the 
spiritual neecs cf the pigrims. It 
is asserted by some that at some of 
the famous places of pilgrimage 
there can s:ili be found a holy 
person who, concealing his identity, 
is always realy to give spiritual in- 
sight and assi3:ence to the deserving 
who go there. 


About sacred shrines there is rife 
not only colos3al ignorance but also 
great supersti::cn. In tkis, as in 
other matters, the shadow is mis- 
taken for the substance and outer 
formalism has usurped the place of 
spiritual reality. Today m-Ilions of 
pilgrims observe outer rites and 
derive little berefit therefrom. An 
excellent illustration of the futility 
of a mere formal pilgrimage is 
furnished by the story of an ortho- 
dox Muslim who had just returned 
from Mecca and who visited the 
saint Junaid to narrate his adven- 
tures. After a "hile Junaid asked 
his visitor :— 

“From the hour you began jcurney- 
ing away from your home, have you 
been journeying away from your sins 
alsor” 

“No.” 

“Then you have mace no journey.” 


“ At every stage Where you halted, 
had you advanced a stage to-vards 
God?” 


se No a? 
“Then you have ccvered no stazes.”’ 


“When you changed vour ordhary 
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clothing for pilgrim’s garb, did you 
discard your vices and put on virtues? ” 
te No.” 

“Then you have not put on the 
pilgrirn’s garb.” 

“When you stood at Mount Arafat, 
did you stand in contemplation of 
God? ” 

ee No.” 


“Then you have not stood at Ara- 
fat.” 


“When you went round the Kaaba, 
did you behold all aspects of the im- 
material Spirit ¢ ” 


(Z No a 


“Then you have not gone round 
the Kaaba.” 


“When you ran between Safa and 
Marva, did you achieve purity (Safa) 
and considerateness (Murawwat)?” 

cas No.” 

“Then you have not done any real 
running.” 


“When you reached the place of 
sacrifice, did you sacrifice your worldly 
desires? ” 


LES No 3? 
“Then you have not made sacrifice.” 


“When you threw the pebbles, did 
you throw away whatever sensual ideas 
were in your mind; ” 

at No.” 


“Then you have not performed the 
pilgrimage.” 

The sincere seeker after Wisdom, 
using the key of analogy and cor- 
respondence, must look for the 
spiritual truths hidden behind the 
outer forms prescribed in the skas- 
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tras. To those who loox deep 
enough the physical pilgrimage is 
but a reflection of the psychological 
pilgrimage; sacred cities sacred 
shrines, sacred rivers, sacred hills, 
etc., are inner psycho-phvsiological 
centres to which the Pi-grim-Soul 
must go, and which correspond to 
the bodily journey to these places. 


There is that in us which is the 
experiencer, the sufferer. the enjoy- 
er, which learnt in tne mineral, 
grew in the vegetable, moved in the 
animal, and which acts, feels, thinks, 
wills, in the human being. This is 
the Pilgrim-Soul, immortal and 
eternal. Not all have yet awakened 
to the fact that life is a pilgrimage. 
Many are those who jcurney through 
life concerned alone with physical 
supremacy; others lcok upon life as 
a sort of a contest of wits in which 
the sharpest carries off the prize; 
still others are mere sightseers, who 
move about leisurely in the pleasure- 
grounds of the sanses, engrossed 
in enjoyments of the moment. There 
are only a few fcr whom life has 
become a conscious pilgrimage, not 
only from the cradle to the grave, 
but from the beginning to the 
end of a Manvartara, or period of 
evolution, embracing millions upon 
millions of years. Nations and 
civilizations rise, grow old, decline 
and disappear; but the Eternal Pil- 
grim lives on, spectator of all the 
innumerable changes of environ- 
ment. Starting upon the long 
journey from his Spiritual Home, 
radiating like a spark from the 
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Central Fire. he struggles through 
every form of life, gathers expe- 
tience in all ages, ever engaged in a 
pilgrimage, on the long and weary 
path to the shrine from which he 
came. 


The idea of the Path is one of the 
most graphic symbols that the 
mind of man is capable of con- 
ceiving. In it is contained the whole 
story oz spiritual evolution. It is 
mentioned in all the mystic works. 
On it tae Pilgrim-Soul journeys— 
from the Land of Shadows, Home- 
ward, to the Mount of Light. This 
light towards which he journeys 
is within himself, not outside. But, 
though he is a Being of Light, that 
Light is obscured. The Light of 
his mind, the Light of Knowledge, 
is veiled; the Light of his heart, the 
Light of Compassion, is covered up. 
The Path of spiritual evolution, 
therefore, is an Inner Path which 
begins with oneself, as one is. 
Without moving, it is said, is the 
travelling on this Path. As one 
puts into practice those ideals and 
perceptions that one holds to be 
true, one becomes that Path. 


The road wearily winding its 
way through the Vale of Darkness— 
the darkness of ignorance—and 
onward through the region of decep- 
tive light and shade—the World of 
the Great Ilusion, where the real is 
mistaken for the unreal and the un- 
real for the real—is steep and 
thorny, and beset with perils of 
every kind. The barriers and pit- 
falls that the Pilgrim has to en- 
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counter on his inevitable journey 
are to be foind in his own inner 
psychic natur2, in the desires, hab- 
its and tendeacies of his personal 
self. The impare heart and the un- 
clean mind obstruct his progress. 
Doubt, prejudice, suspicior, hatred, 
anxiety, regret, fear, lusz, anger, 
covetousness, pride—thes= take 
shape and drag nim down. Deadly 
foes they all are—self conceived, self- 
begotten, self-bred. Some there are 
who blame outer circumstaness and 
conditions for ther difficulties, who 
point the finger of accusat-on at 
others for blockrg their road to 
happiness. But bcw can any exter- 
nal condition or event prevent a 
man from acting righteously, if 
that is his heart’s desire? Progress 
on the Inner Path -s measurec by 
the degree to which each masters 
the passions of his lower self. True 
progress is for him who obeys ‘he 
voice of his conscierce, who lives 
up to the best that be knows. 





It is not hard tc grasp that 
selfishness and impuriy and their 
rood must be done away with; 
but many aman stops short with 
recognizing this. He fails to see 
that he is still held back by quali- 
ties and attitudes of mind and 
heart, not evil in therselves but 
personal, and hence a Lindrance to 
the Pilgrim-Soul’s free course. All 
personal ties and inte<ests, all 
hopes, fears, loves, hates anc other 
personal feelings that seem to us 
part of ourselves, even “‘seli-identi- 
fying attachment for child-en. wife 


and household” ( Bhagavad-Gita, 
XIII. 9g), for race, community 
or nation, constitute an additional 
burden which weighs us down, 
unsuspected by ourselves, and must 
sooner or later be cast aside. The 
lighter the burden he carries, the 
easier and swifter will be the 
Pilgrim’s journey; what is true on 
the physical plane is equally true on 
the moral one. Like the rich young 
man in the Gcspels, we are unable 
to make progress because we have 
great possessiors—physical, mental 
and psychic—and we cannot bear 
to let these go. 


But even when the Pilgrim has 
stripped himself of all that seems to 
hold him back, let him not think 
that all will henceforth be smooth 
sailing! Many tests and trials have to 
be encountered, many temptations 
to be faced and resisted. In Greek 
mythology we read how Atalanta, 
strong and fleet, was outrun by 
Hippomenes, who lacked her swift- 
ness but possessed dzep guile. The 
golden apples that ke rolled ahead 
she slowed her speed to snatch up 
as she ran, and thus she lost the 
race. Many are the wayfarers who 
stop for golden apples by the way! 
The lure of the world is something 
the Pilgrim must learn to resist. 


Through loitering in the Vale of 
Darkness, the Pilgrim-Soul has been 
blinded to the purpose of his pil- 
grimage: he has become forgetful of 
the identity of all Mankind. De- 
‘uded and of vain hopes, he sets out, 
waving his fellow Pilgrims to their 
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fate. Far and wide he travels, 
fancying himself to be gettirg nearer 
the Light ever shining on the 
Mount—that Light which no wind 
can extinguish, that Ligat which 
burns without a wick >r fuel— 
whereas in reality he circles back 
time and again to his fommer dwel- 
ling-place in the Land o` Shadows. 
This may go on for mary incarna- 
tions. 


In the fullness of time, through 
trial and error, the ilgrim-Soul 


` Jearns the lessons of Lif. He learns 


to attune his being te Humanity’s 
great pain; to attune iis heart and 
mind to the great minc and heart of 
all Mankind. For thus ind thus alone 
can the journey upwerd and home- 
ward be made, and theShrine of Light 
be reached. Then af lest does the 
Pilgrim-Soul see his Divine mission 
and seek to fulfil it. Not for himself 
but for the world he lives. So 
living, with his soul gaze centred on 
the one pure Light, he sacrifices the 
material to the spimitual, the chang- 
ing to the Unchar ging, the unreal 
to the Real. Through a series of 
progressive awakerings he completes 
his Cycle of Neces-ity, his obligatory 
Pilgrimage. He reaches the con- 
summation of uman life; and 


having reached it, he voluntarily 
stations himself on the Path, to 
point the Way to others, ever ready 
to extend a helping hand and to 
give a word of cheer to the suffering 
Pilgrim struggling through the Vale 
of Darkness or stranded in the 
deceptive Land of Shadows. 


Travels the sorrow-gathering man 
from ambition to avarice, from 
cupidity to lust, from pleasant 
dreams to frightening nightmares, 
from attractions to aversions. 
Steeped in worldly sights the worldly 
traveller courts fatigue which ends 
in death. 


Set out on a pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of Bliss, O man! Leave off 
thy sandals of separation, thou art 
to tread but the clean way of Truth. 
With iragrant flowers of pious deeds 
proceed to the Temple of Piety 
Supreme. 


Fix thy gaze on the Cluster of 
Stars which shine over the Hill of 
Hope to which thou art bound. 
Look neither to left nor to right 
but straight ahead seeing only the 
Way before thee and the Starry Hill 
thet thou art nearing. 


PILGRIM 
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A History of the University of Bom- 
bay: 1857-1957. By S. R. DoNGERKERY. 
(University of Bombay. 312 pp. 1957. 
Rs. 15.00) 


As a student cf the University for six 
years, as an offical intimately connected 
with the administration of tke Univer- 
sity for over a quarter of a century and 
as one who has ccnstructively examined 
the problems of University education in 
two of his previois books, Skri S. R. 
Dongerkery, Recto- of the University of 
Bombay, is admirably equipped for 
writing its centenary history. 


The book traces the founding, growth 
and progress of the University during 
the past one hundred years of its exis- 
tence. Starting in 1857 as a purely 
affiliating and examiming body with but 
four colleges in its _urisdiction cn the 
model of the London University, it could 
count 13 colleges in 1387, 25 in 1924, 
79 in 1947 and 83 in 1948 with a 
student roll of 42,272 Then came the 
transformation into a City University 
having 31 constituent colleges under the 
University Act of 1953. The rise 
between 1947 to 1950 of the regional 
Universities of Poona, “arnatak, Guja- 
rat and the Maharaja Layaji Rao Uni- 
versity of Baroda inevitably forced this 
destiny upon the University of Bombey. 
The possibility of the emergence of 
Bombay as a City University was first 
diraly visualized by Justice E. T. Candy, 
Vice-Chancellor in 1902, and later in 
1922, by Professor Patrick Geddes, who 
wrote that a University wes “essentially 
a city thinking, and thus by turns edu- 
cating and expressing its whole com- 
munity in its cultural aspacts.” 


The Indian Universities Act, 1904, 
passed by the Indian Legsiature, the 


Bombay University Act, 1928, and the 
Bombay University Act, 1953, coasti- 
tute the landmarks in the evolution of 
the University into its present form. 
The building up of the various Univer- 
sity Departments of Economics, Sociol- 
ogy, Politics, Statistics and Chemical 
Technology, the early controversy on 
the merits of General Education as 
against Specialization, the subsequent 
changes in curricula, teaching and ezr- 
aminations; the battle of the languages 
over the claims and status of Englisk, 
classical or European language, regional 
language and Hindi; the still provision- 
ally solved question of the medium of 
instruction; the autonomy of the Uni- 
versity in relation to Government; the 
University in relation to its colleges; and 
the problems affecting teachers and 
students in academic and corporate life 
have all been reviewed in adequate 
detail. 


Chapter XIX contains brief word- 
sketches of Ranade, Telang, Bhandar- 
kar, Pherozeshah Mehta, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Gokhale, Chandavarkar, Chi- 
manlal Setalvad, Wilson, Alexander 
Grant, Selby, Cowasjee Jehangir and 
Premchand Roychand whose collective 
labours, munificence and vision have 
availed to shape the policy and frame- 
work of the University. In the conclud- 
ing chapter the author gives a con- 
spectus of the subject as a whole and 
indicates the lines on which the Uni- 
versity can develop specific functions of 
its own in its new structure. An al- 
together well-planned and well-executed 
publication. 


The get-up and printing of the book 
are excellent. 


A. VENKAPPA SASTRI 
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The Indian Mutiny. A Centenary 
History. By Ricsard Hron. (Hollis 
and Carter, London. 232 pp. 1957. 18s.) 


No two countries that hzve fought 
against each other within the lifetime of 
people still living can be expected to 
have the same memories of Fow the con- 
flict arose or to put the sam: interpreta- 
tion on the manner in waich it was 
conducted. With this obviots limitation, 
Major-General Hilton’s bri f account of 
the armed uprising agains! British rule 
just a hundred years age, written 
primarily to fill out the “barest facts” 
of one of the “great storie ” in Britain’s 
national history which ar= given in the 
school syllabus of a younger generation, 
is a fair chronicle of tuose grim and 
tumultuous events tht shook the 
British raj to its found:tions. 


The author was borz in India and 
tells us that he “spert the happiest 
years of his life commanding Indian 
troops.” He therefore b ings to his story 
a real affection for Irdia and Indians 
and writes with the “sincere intention” 
of being “absolutely fær to both sides.” 
He writes: — 

There is nothing in te true record of the 
Mutiny that need cause zational shame either 
to British or Indian It i trae that there were 
faults on both sides. It È true that there were 
atrocities on both sid=s, for unfortunately 
atrocities often breed xprisals....It is a sad 
characteristic of human. nature that, whenever 
a mob becomes excited, a mere handful of 
sadists can temporarils sway the passions of 
decent men and women, inspiring a wild 
frenzy which will stop at no bestiality. Many 
of us have seen this orror, even in civilized 


The Analysis of Dreams. By MEDARD 
Boss. Translated ny ARNOLD J. PomE- 
RANS. (Rider ani Co., Ltd., London. 
223 pp. 1957. 258.) 


The Analysis +f Dreams by Medard 
Boss, M.D. Frofassor of Psycho- 
therapy at Zurich University, is partly 
a painstaking adverse criticism of 
Freud’s theoriesand partly an exposition 
of some theories cf the Zurich School, 
and others, that have sprung from Jung, 
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Europe in our enlightened twentieth century. 


The intelligent young reader of today, 
living in a world where imperialism and 
the domination of one country by an- 
other is universally felt to be incompati- 
ble with true international understand- 
ing and national dignity, will ask him- 
self what che British were doing in 
India a hundred years ago. The author 
is not concerned with this question, 
since he takes it for granted that Britain 
was pursuing a civilizing and beneficent 
mission. If some of her political and 
military representatives in India were 
inept, arrogant and even cruel in the 
discharge of their missionary respon- 
sibilities, this was regrettable but in- 
evitable in view of the imperfections of 
human nature. 


Once two nations are locked in a 
mortal struggle, as India and Britain 
were just one hundred vears ago, the 
nobility of human action is judged by 
a double standard. A clever and daring 
stratagem which your own soldiers may 
undertake becomes a dishonourable and 
treacherous act of brutality when it is 
committed by the enemy. Punitive laws 
and edicts can be justified on the 
grounds of the enemy’s alleged excesses. 
Comments the author: — 

Tae coming centenary, bound as it will be 
to revive thoughts of the great Anglo-Indian 
confict, will provide an opportunity far too 
good for evil minds to neglect. Sinister influ- 
ences are at work to spread hatred among 
white and coloured races. We must expect, 
therefore, to see some garbled versions of 
whet, in reality, is an honourable tale 


SUNDER KABADI 


leading to what is called “phenomeno- 
logical interpretations” mixed with an 
Existentialist psychotherapy. 


While apologizing for this jargon, the 
reviewer cannot avoid it in a very brief 
description of a book that is incidentally 
stimulating on a subject of endless argu- 
ment, while giving the effect of being 
an unscientific muddle. It seems in 
keeping with the rest that in a Foreword 
the President of the British Psychologi- 
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cal Society remarks:— 


The interpretation of all drezms in Freud’s 
over-simplified :ems as symboic expressions 
of repressed, se$-derived wishes is seen to be 
unacceptable to au analytical psxcho-therapist 
of Professor Bosss approach 


Not only is it untrue fhat Freud 
interpreted all creams in terms of sex 
instinct, but Frofessor Boss quotes 
Freud’s convinc_rg statements and him- 
self admits “Freid had no dfficulty in 
refuting the repeated misrepresentations 
of his conception cf the dream....” The 
author invites cur approval when he 
objects that ofter, in interpreting latent 
dream thoughts bv Freud’s method, a 
manifest dream image “can apparently 
be zeconstructed m any way that hap- 
pens to suit the d-cam interpreter... .” 


A New Look at Marx. By Pauw 
Spratt. (A Backgroand Book, Paoenix 
House, Ltd., Loncen. 52 pp. 1957. 
2s. 9d.) 


The title of this book implEs a 
change of outlook on somebody's part, 
and the biographical sotes confirm it to 
be the author’s. The zist of his argu- 
ment is that althougk practically all 
Marx’s doctrines are ucsound, there are 
so many causes for z-ievance in the 
world that they have beer able to attain 
wide popularity. Apart from their 
obvious appeal to workers, they offer the 
charitably-minded in tke more priri- 
leged classes an exciting >-eed and recoz- 
nizable enemies predestimed to defeat. 
It is thus not reprehensible that tke 
author should have formerly been a 
Communist—and it is a great encourage- 
ment to know that the individual minc 
can emerge from indoctrinetion. From 
specific indoctrination, thet is. 


Mr. Spratt writes clear; enough on 
the myth of Marxism, bu: the idea of 
inevitable progress througk the class 
struggle is far from beirg the only 
heady “-ism” to have tarown the 
modern world into confusion. Indeed, 
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We can easily sympathize with the 
author in his emphasis on the possibility 
of much more than wish-fulfilment, and 
on a serious consideration of perception 
of truth in the dream, whether it seem 
to be a diagnosis of illness not yet 
recognized, or evidence of the possibility 
of extrasensory perception. But many 
of the comments on dreams seem to 
lack adequate evidence and to be quite 
as dogmatic as anything in Freud’s 
revolutionary analysis. Inadequacy in 
the critical comment is particularly 
unfortunate where the author aims at 
stressing that waking and dreaming 
belong to a whole and cannot be divorc- 
ed. One often feels in reading this book 
that many an Oriental philosopher 
would be astonished at its naiveté. 


R. L. Mecroz 


some believe that if Admiral Jellicoe 
had not thrown away his chances in the 
Battle of Jutland in May 1916, Ger- 
many could have been beaten two years 
sooner, and the Russian revolution 
would never have happened. Possibly— 
but the point is that as long as man 
seeks to solve his problems in political 
terms, inglorious outbreaks of social dis- 
eases like Communism, Fascism and 
McCarthyism are always liable to occur 
at the first opportunity. 


In human evolution the habit of 
thinking politically is a fairly recent 
development. The habit of fighting 
would seem to be more deeply rooted. 
Mr. Spratt rightly criticizes the absurd 
Marxist generalization that war is es- 
sentially “imperialist,” though he pos- 
sibly lets Big Business off too lightly. 
It would be asking too much from his 
short study of a specified phenomenon 
that it should prozounce the last words 
of wisdom on the potentialities of tech- 
nology for good or evil, and to take 
“intelligent advantage” of Marxism’s 
weaknesses is more easily said than 
done. Otherwise, this is a useful bit of 
demolition work. 

Roy BRIDGER 
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A Source Book in Indian Pr-losophy. 
Edited by SARVEPALLI RADHAE2ISHNAN 
and CHARLES A. Moore. (Princeton 
University Press. 684 pp. 19%. $5.00) 


This valuable collection +i source 
material is mainly intended fo- Western 
readers, although it will be of zreat help 
also to Indian users unfamiliaz with the 
original texts. Four main pars of the 
book deal consecutively with the Vedic 
period, the Epic period, the heterodox 
systems and the orthodox sys2ms. The 
fifth and last part is brief, dealing with 
contemporary Indian though, and is 
devoted to an exposition of the philos- 
ophy of Sri Aurobindo, an= of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, who is hims-.f one of 
the editors of the volume anc. has con- 
tributed the bulk of the exc=llent sec- 
tional introductions. The otlar editor, 
Dr. Moore, is Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Hawaii, =nd editor 
of Philosophy East and West. He work- 
ed with Dr. Radhakrishnan at Oxford, 
and also spent a year in Indi: studying 
and conferring with many lea Ting think- 
ers. The book covers an extersive range, 
and includes translations of sme basic 
material which cannot be fcund else- 
where in English. A special Zeature of 
the book is that the translatons of the 
original texts of scholastic philosophy 
are often followed by translations of 


Jesus in Rome: A Histori. ul Conjec- 
ture. By ROBERT GRAVES axd JosHUA 
Popro. (Cassell and Compeny, Ltd., 
London. v-+89 pp. 1957. 8s. 6d.) 


It is odd what men will € with his- 
tory. It seems to have an rmcanny at- 
traction for all sorts of mirds for the 
purpose of reading into it Il sorts of 
fantasies. The authors of ths book try 
to prove that Jesus Christ survived 
physically his crucifixion, -nd turned 
up in Rome about twenty -ears after. 


A typical piece of evidenc= they offer 
is a quotation from a letter =f St. Igna- 
tius, Bishop of Antioch, rend about 
70-105 AD.:— 
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relevant portions from the commen- 
taries. 

Dr. Moore makes it clear in his Pref- 
ace that selection inevitably means 
exclusion and that this volume is meant 
to encourage students to go to the orig- 
inal texts, and is not meant as a sub- 
stitute for them. While admitting the 
difficulty of making adequate transla- 
tions from Sanskrit and Pali, he puts 
forward an understanding plea for their 
right use. His own task he has discharg- 
ed conscientiously and with competence. 


The sections dealing with Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra (epic period), and the 
selections drawn from Shankara, Rama- 
nuja and Madhva relating to the Ve- 
danta (orthodox systems) call for 
particular notice. As regards contem- 
porary thinkers, Dr. Moore explains his 
choice of Sri Aurobindo and Dr. Radha- 
krishnan as representing the two “most 
important interpenetrational develop- 
ments in Indian thought in the present 
day.” He cansiders that their philos- 
ophies seek to bridge the gap between 
the East and the West, while aiming 
at a synthesis by different approaches— 
Sri Aurobindo by intuition and mystical 
insight, and Dr. Radhakrishnan by syn- 
thetic ratiorality and “enlightened intel- 
lect,” his equivalent for intuition. 


K. Guru Dutt 


That he [Jesus] is in the flesh ever since 
his resurrectior, I both know and believe 


And when he came to them that were with 
Peter, he said to them. “Take, handle me, and 
see that I am not a bodiless demon” 


And immediately they touched and believed. 


The author’s comment upon this is 
that Ignatius believed that Jesus was 
alive long aiter the crucifixion. 


But the author of the Gospel of Luke 
uses much the same words, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that he believ- 
ed Jesus to be dead. 


Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself handle me, and see; for a spirit hath 
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not flesh and bons, as ye see me have. 
(Luke, 24 39) 


Jesus ther eats a piece of “broiled 
fish” just to clinch the matter that, 
being a spirit, he was still = body. This 
was a commonplace belizf with the 
early Christians. 


In any case the earliest evidence to 
the event, that to be found in the First 
Epistle of Paul to the Ccrinthians, is 
quite explicit Three times in the first 
two chapters Paul declares that Christ 
was crucified with all the implications 
of death. If this were not so it would 
make nonsense of all the Pauline theol- 


The Gospel and the Feligions: A 
Biblical Enquiry. By WALTER FREYTAG. 
(I.M.C. Reseerch Pamphlets No. 5. Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Press, Ltd., 
London. 47 po. 1957. 3s.) 


If any reader wishes to know very 
briefly what reo-orthodoxy (the revival 
of orthodox Ckristian belief iż Protestant 
Christianity) is teaching, this little 
pamphlet will tell him. The assumption 
made is that all religions—:n spite of 
all differences, and these ar2 important 
and generally in favour of Dhristianity 
—are very mach the same :n religion. 
There is not much in this respect to 
choose between them. But, iifted above 
every kind of religion, Christianity in- 
cluded, is the fact of the teaching of 
the New Testament, or rather the un- 
questioned and unquestionable affirma- 
tion of the New Testamen. There is 
no analogy to -his in the wozld; it can- 
not be compered with anything else 
(p. 37). It cannot be argued about. “It 
can only be pointed out; iz can only 
be proclaimed” (p. 37). Ths affirma- 
tion is that chere is only salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Not merely for 
humanity as a whole, but fo- every in- 
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ogy. Paul hardly ever refers to the 
historic Christ at all, save in connection 
with the crucifixion and the belief that 
there was ceath and a resurrection. 


If this is accepted as true then the 
whole thesis of the authors bears no 
relevance to historic fact. 


Incidentally they say, “It is an ac- 
cepted rule throughout the lay press 
in English-speaking countries that... 
all books on Christian subjects must 
be reviewed by orthodox critics.” 
This critic is not orthodox. 


E. G. Lez 


dividual person, no matter where or in 
what culture, civilization or religion he 
is living. 

It may be assumed that this is argued 
from an enclosed fanaticism that has no 
touch with anything outside its own 
compulsions. But this is not so. The 
pamphlet is generous and profound. It 
is full of passionate insight and is as 
critical of tke Christian “religion” as 
of any other. It is this attitude which 
rakes it the more alarming—and it is 
not confined to Christians. In order to 
probe and apply its own insight it ig- 
nores everything that can tell against 
it. It refuses—in this instance—any 
critical interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, assuming that it speaks with one 
voice: and it does not. And it attempts 
to live with the terrible theological con- 
ception that the God of Life loves only 
those, in the sense of ultimate salva- 
tion, who by the chance of history have 
been brought within the range of the 
Christian religion. That good and pro- 
found men should believe this is one of 
the major, inexplicable mysteries of 
the human spirit. But they do. 


E. G. LEE 
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Realm of the Incas. By Vetor W. 
von Hacen. (A Mentor Book. The New 
American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., New York. 231 pp. Llustrated. 
1957. 50 cents.) 


An explorer and writer of repute, Mr. 
Victor W. von Hagen knows Lis subject 
well, having spent a decade in =thno-geo- 
graphical explorations of the Americas. 
In this, his latest, work he andertakes 
the formidable task of reconstructing the 
history of a people who had x0 form of 
writing at all. The quipus, taeir unique 
knot-string records, still exist, and could 
have proved a rich source >f informa- 
tion to posterity, but the mest imagina- 
tive research workers have nət found the 
clue by which their mysteres could be 
unravelled, and they must row perforce 
be relegated to the category of curios. 


At the outset, the author sxpresses the 
debt that the archeologi al historian 


Bertrand Russel: Th= Passionate 
Sceptic. By ALAN Woop. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., Lonn. 249 pp. 
Ilustrated. 1957. 215.) 


Too many religious people are sceptics 
about sceptics. The title œ= Alan Wood’s 
new study of Bertrand Russell, which 
is the only bad thing atout it, echoes 
the uncharitable paradox -hat its subject 
has devoted a mind as infertile as an 
iceberg to the rationalzation of im- 
morality. That is, natusally, not what 
Mr. Wood has to say abut the greatest 
living Western philosop-er, who is now 
eighty-five years old. On= wonders if his 
publishers chose the titE for him? 


In fact, as this bocx makes clear, 
Russell is both a warmly human and 
supremely witty personality, a man who 
has cheerfully endurec persecution in 
the service of high prniciples of peace 


owes to the old Spanish chroniclers 
whose reports, written within a few 
months of the conquest of 1532, have 
since been a fount of information for 
later scholars 


Pre-Inca cultures, dating back two 
thousand years, are outlined very 
briefly, for there is little data to go by. 
The Incas, by their “selective manipula- 
tion of history,” deliberately sought to 
obliterate all traces of cultures anterior 
to their own. 


In clear and concise terms, the author 
has presented a detailed and most 
engrossing account of this ancient civili- 
zation, and Anatole France’s remark, 
“History is not a science, it is an art, 
and a man succeeds in it only by imagi- 
nation,” can, in its best sense, be applied 
to this very readable book. 


ROSHAN KOTHAWALA 


and public welfare. We might say of 
this Voltafrean figure of our time, as the 
great French rationalist said of God, 
that if hə did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent him; though to 
invent such a mind as Russell’s would 
be beyord the capacity of even the 
latest thing in electronic brains. 


Mr. Wood writes well about the man 
and his thought; and he has in prepara- 
tion a comprehensive study of the devel- 
opment of Russell’s humanist philos- 
ophy as well. Meanwhile, readers of THE 
ARYAN PaTH may care to be reminded 
that Russell’s monumental single-volume 
History of Western Philosophy, which 
first appeared ten years ago, when its 
brilliant author was nearly seventy-five, 
remains unequalled. It was reviewed in 
THE AEYAN Pata for June 1947, p. 269, 
by G. R. Malkani. 

Roy WALKER 
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The Will and the Way- A Study of 
Divine Providence and Vocation. By 
Harry Brawies. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledze, London. 
xi+128 pp. 1957. 15s.) 


About the zurn of the nireteenth cen- 
tury the Evengelical Revizal emerged 
as a reaction from the selish compla- 
cency of Sociaty and of the Church of 
England, tar-ly described by Leslie 
Stephen as tbe lickspittle o7 the ruling 
classes. 


The men and women who vere drawn 
to the Reviva. were pious ind simple 
folk. They visited gaols, started Sun- 
day schools, tougkt the slave trade. 
They were admirable. But they were 
not notable for scholarship or intellect. 


The author of this slim book has 
much in commen with those >eople of 
the Evangelical Movement. He is sin- 
cere, but his sincerity is marred by the 
emotional apprcach, and once at least 
—in his reference to the rising of 
Lazarus—he is guilty of improving upon 
the New Testament to make his point. 


The book consists of sermons rather 
than of chapters; and they are such 
sermons as might have been delivered 
to earnest young men of the period of 
the Evangelical Revival contemplating 
Orders in either the Low Anglican 
Church or one or ancther of the non- 
conformist denominations. 


It is a pity thaz the author writes so 
often in a way thet suggests the “holier 


Bapu, a small took of conversations 
and correspondence with Mahatma 
Gandhi by F. Mary Barr, hes just 
appeared in a second edition, wich new 
material added ard a tribute to the 
“Frontier Gandhi.” This is a bock well 
worth reading for iz gives a very living 
picture of Gandhiji, a picture we 
should not allow to fade from our 
memcries. 

The material relates to the period 
from 1931 to 19-6, touching upon 
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than thou” attitude. And this is the 
more surprising when one learns that 
he is not a minister or parson, but a 
teacher in a teachers’ college, whose 
subject is English and not Theology. 


As a theclogian Mr. Blamires does 
not go very deep. He is not concerned 
with the trer-endous issues raised by the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. His 
theology belcngs to the past, and few 
modern theologians would be likely to 
read his pages with patience. 


What, then. gives this book a value? 
It is, perhaps, the sincerity of the au- 
thor, his essential simplicity and un- 
sophistication. One example of this 
must suffice. He is admonishing (and 
he is a great admonisher) those 
clerics who air their theology via the 
B.B.C., and comments how very dis- 
tressing this must be for the parish 
parson, whose daily round he envisages 
as having been “spent with the im- 
penitent sick, tae hardened sinner, and 
the glib young rebel against the fullness 
of the faith.” 


I venture to assert that one would 
travel the length and breadth of the 
land without coming upon any such 
imaginary paragon. No, that really 
won't do at all! 

This book will appeal to many pious 
souls, little exercised about the strength 
of the case for humanism as alternative 
to the surrender of the intellect by 
submission to supernaturalism. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


village life, ashram life, life in prisons, 
fasts, travel, spinning, Ahimsa, Satya- 
graka and countless other problems and 
activities of those busy years. 
Throughout shines the living example, 
the wisdom and love which was 
Gandhiji. Nothing was too small for his 
careful thought and attention; nothing 
so large that it could not be illuminated 
by his practical common sense, his se- 
renity and humour. 
E.P.T. 


r 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD CULTURE 


[This challenging paper fror. tha pen of our esteemed contributor, Dr. L. Delgado, a 
British educationist and internat->nal banker, was read and discussed at a largely attended 
public meeting at the Indian Inacitute of World Culture on June 25th, 1957. The lively 
discussion was led by Shri M. + Srinivasan, formerly Prime Minister of Gwahor, who 
had served also as a Minister of Kysore The other participarts in the discussion were Shn 
V. S. Natarajan and Shri J. ML Shrinagesh, both prominent industnalists, Shn P. R. 
Ramaiya, long the propnetor o a Bangalore daily paper, end Shn B. Vasudevamurthy, 
a Retired Judge of the Mysore Egh Court The trend in our day is unmistakably towards 
the expansion of the State’s roleznd the shrinkage of the individual's economic and political 
sphere. The pomts made by Dr. Delgado merit thoughtful and critical study and 
evaluation.—Ep.] 


THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
A CAUTIONARY TALE 


Freedom is one of the g-2atest trea- 
sures of mankind, and ors to which 
every man has an inalienacle right. It 
is a matter of common observation that 
the first instinct of all livmg things is 
to preserve this freedom. 3y freedom 
we do not understand license to do 
exactly as one pleases, whic is anarchy, 
but liberty of person, of ation and of 
decent behaviour. No cc_ntry whose 
citizens do not enjoy at ne least the 
freedoms set out in the pr -amble to the 
Charter of the United Necions can be 
said to be free. 


Yet we are all in darser of losing 
at least part of our essential liberties 
as our society becomes core complex, 
sometimes for valid and =metimes for 
specious reasons. Even in countries with 
parliamentary representaton the tasks 
before the legislature are =o vast—often 
resulting in the further -uriailment of 
our freedom—that memters have time 
to deal only with a faction of the 
measures before them. Much of the 
rest is dealt with by varous permanent 
officials at the Ministries=concerned, and 
these men may have mirds and person- 
alities below those nec=ssary for the 
task. This is a danger that has been 
recognized in the Unitec Kingdom, but 
the practical difficulty of finding an 
alternative method of legislating at the 


present high pressure makes it hard to 
find a remedy. It is thus an anomaly 
of our age that we are in danger of 
losing our liberty through the very 
agency creéted to defend it. 


It will help us to understand the 
problem ii we consider the evolution of 
society toward the concept of that civil 
power we call the State. There is 
nothing in this evolution to suggest, 
until recent times, that the State is any- 
thing more than an organism to act 
and to speak for its citizens collectively 
and to provide the conditions necessary 
for individuals to pursue their various 
callings. 


Until man discovered how to cultivate 
grains, he did not become established at 
any one site. But, having done so, in- 
dividuals found that they had certain 
rights that they wished to guard. For 
instance, land is not of equal fertility 
or equally accessible, so that there would 
be competition for the best tracts. There 
was also the question of organizing the 
labour available—to decide who was 
going to make all the boots, to build 
shelter or to dig the irrigation channels, 
and so on, and to uphold the conditions 
of the exchange of goods and services. 
In these new circumstances, authority to 
legislate and to rule had to be evolved, 
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and we have -Łe beginnings f the State. 


This kind cf organization was current 
in the East much before it appeared in 
the West. Thare was consicerable trade 
between distart areas in those parts, 
and this presupposes a higt: degree of 
organization. Ext the mad=m concept 
of the State derives from Greek 
thought. Their unit of orgar‘zation was 
the city: the city, in fact, was the 
State. Within its walls were the civil 
and political centres, and arts, crafts 
and commerce were practised. Outside 
the walls pastora end agricultural pur- 
suits were carried on, and iz was from 
these extra-mural activities that the 
citizens drew tħeir sustenamce. Trad- 
ing had not extended to “he point 
that each aa was otzer than 
economically séf-sufficient. For the 
Greeks, such a community was a mat- 
ter not merely of physical necessity but 
of spiritual desirability. Arisczotle cate- 
gorically said that the State existed not 
only to make live pcssible bu: to make 
life good. We are not entitled 10 deduce 
from this statement that the state had 
evolved functions that overrode the 
citizen: all that Aristotle shcwed was 
that the political srganization existed to 
improve the lot >? the citizens as indi- 
vicuals. 


This legacy of idealism Eas been 
handed down to us The concep” of what 
is good is unhappily very dificult to 
define. The Greeks thought at the 
institution of slavery was right because 
it was this lower stratum of soccety that 
performed all the abour which snabled 
their thinkers, ators, writers and 
artists to adorn their age. Slavery may 
be justified on the ground that it obliged 
captives or subjec: races to kad an 
industrious life, in spite cf human 
nature’s supposed entipathy to -egular 
and sustained effort, and it is cartainly 
superior to massacring or eatinz one’s 
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captives. But as Laski pertinently says, 
it is not enovgh to obtain assent to these 
measures from those who benefit by 
them.? 


It was largely if not entirely due to 
Christian teaching—for the Church was 
ever insistent upon the equality of man 
before God—that the institution of 
slavery gradually disappeared. This 
belief in the supreme importance of the 
individual has fashioned civilization as 
we know it, and still shapes it except in 
countries whcse inhabitants have lost 
their freedom This belief was taking 
practical shape, although very slowly, 
throughout the Middle Ages. Serfdom 
had taken the place of slavery—not a 
great change in status, but we must 
remember that a radical change could 
not suddenly be made in a society 
dependent on this type of labour. More- 
over, we must not judge the morals of 
those days by the standards of today: 
truth is indeed the daughter of time. 
Both in Europe and in the East, how- 
ever, a greater contribution than was at 
first realized was made to the freedom of 
the individual by two great religions, 
Christianity and Islam, which provided 
the chief means of education at this 
period. Knowledge enabled man to think 
for himself; no longer need he be so 
abjectly dependent on a master. Knowl- 
elge at this time was imperfect and 
nowhere universal, for it was professed 
only in a few centres, but it was enough 
to leaven the whole world. It made the 
greater progress in the West, but Euro- 
peans should remember that it is to 
Islam that we owe the discovery of al- 
gebra, without which engineering, and 
therefore modern civilization, would 
have been impossible. 


At this time, new forces that were 
destined to change the entire social 
structure were making themselves felt. 
Trading within the confines of Europe 
and with the East began to grow: 





1 A short but gocd account of tha Greek background is to be found in C. F. Strone’s 


Dynamic Europe, Ch. E. 


2 The Stale in Thoz and Practice, Ch. I, pp. 36-37. 
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specialization of labour on a =radually 
increasing scale began to emerge. By 
the late Middle Ages—say in the 
fifteenth century—a very individualistic 
race of merchants had grown. up, well- 
organized, and able to obtair valuable 
privileges from princes and setes. This 
phase of human organizatson grew 
rapidly with discoveries in he art of 
navigation, which not only bought new 
areas within the ambit of tra-:2 but also 
brought the East and the Vest closer 
together. The discovery c printing 
made possible the dissem_aation of 
knowledge on a large scale. =y the end 
of the sixteenth century traze between 
distant areas was already recognizable 
under the pattern of today This new 
kind of organization—due əntirely to 
the efforts of individuals—was given 
its greatest impetus by th= industrial 
revolution which began in tl= eighteenth 
century in England, a crntury later 
elsewhere in Europe, and vnich is still 
going on everywhere. 


This new era saw the ri= of modern 
states, whose strength lay n economic 
power rather than in treasure or in 
knightly valour. It was <il nowhere 
suggested that the State had powers 
more important than thos of its citi- 
zens. In fact, this was a very individua- 
listic age. These states hzi been made 
by individuals, and not tee other way 
round. Men of diligence and ability 
could rise very quickly. Zf there was 
a conflict between econom zs and ethics, 
they comforted themsel-2s with the 
belief then current that e 2nomic forces 
were self-correcting. Gov -nment inter- 
ference to correct abuses was unneces- 
sary, for if wages and conditions of 
work were unsatisfactory the workers 
would go elsewhere, and the employers 
would be forced to improve conditions 
in order to retain their labourers; simi- 
larly, if someone charged too high a 
price for an article, it wes assumed that 
no purchaser would be firthcoming and 
so prices would be forced down. Adam 
Smith, the “father” of pclitical economy, 
was pleased to say that Te best govern- 


ment was that which interfered the 
least with the everyday occupations of 
the people. There certainly were very 
obvious abuses—bad housing, long 
hours of work and unsuitable work for 
women and children. 


It also became obvious that these 
shortcomings in the economic system 
were not self-correcting, for reasons that 
all economists know now. It was at this 
point that the State intervened, and 
in doing so curtailed the liberty of 
the individual to do as he pleased. 
We should, however, beware of con- 
demning the system of private enter- 
prise because of its abuses: we might 
as well go unshaven because it is possi- 
ble to cut one’s throat with a razor. 
Nevertheless, these abuses have served 
as an excuse for the State io assume 
more and more power over the individ- 
ual. The difficulty is to draw a line 
between what the State and what the 
individual should do. It is right that 
evil-doers should be punished, that there 
should exis: proper standards of weight 
and of purity; while there are certain 
works, such as drainage, water-supply, 
road-making, and so on, that the munici- 
pality or tae State can undertake more 
efficiently than individuals, even if this 
means the individual’s surrendering 
certain rights. A similar argument ap- 
plies to education, for it is a sad fact 
that unless schooling is compulsory, 
many parents think primarily of the 
earning capacity of their children, and 
this is particularly true in the poorer 
countries. It also seems inevitable that, 
from a moral point of view, the State 
should assume some respensibility for 
the very young and the old. 


But at this point another danger 
arises for the individual. If he has 
shuffled off his responsibilities for 
making roads, for military service, for 
looking after the old and the young, 
etc., he must delegate his powers to 
someone else, and the obligations he has 
avoided must be paid for. The taxation 
that becomes necessary, which even in 
our lifetime was once limited to the sum 
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necessary to Tay for these services, has 
now assumed proportions that go much 
beyond this. Taxation has now become 
an instrument of policy welded by the 
State. At first, it was only ndustry that 
was encouragec or discouraged by tariffs 
and other forms of fiscal policy—bad 
enough, as meny people thought—but 
now it is common both in the East and 
in the West tò use taxation as a means 
of abolishing large inecualities of 
income. And n3w we see 

The incredikle cunning of the monstrous 

plan 


Whereby the Spider State hes set its web 
for Man? 


This policy has far-reaching con- 
sequences, Thes2 may conveniently be 
considered uncer two heads: the eco- 
nomic and the moral. Dealing with the 
former aspect frst, we should note that 
tae finance of industry—today beyond 
the scope of an7 one man—has hitherto 
b2en undertakem by the well-to-do, and 
it is well that this should be so. These 
people have a personal stake in the 
industry they mance, and tkey see to 
it that the affairs of the under-aking are 
managed efficien:by. If they arz not well 
managed, those who provide tie capital 
will get little or m return and may lose 
their money. Inc:dentally, the workers 
may lose their 2mployment, so that 
frcm their point cf view it is Important 
thet the company should flourish. When 
this function is ransferred irom the 
individual to the State or some other 
public body, there is no guaran:2e at all 
that the undertax rg will be managed 
well: there is no D2rsonal incentive to 
make profit, while losses can too easily 
be passed on to che taxpayer. More- 
over, risk-bearing is a prerequisite of 
progress in industry, and here azain the 
State is no substirute for the private 
capitalist. It is, of course, not the 
function of the Sfate to bear the risks 
of industry; its fuaction is to create the 
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conditions in which these risks can best 
be taken by individuals. 


A further economic objection to 
equality of incomes is that the high 
taxation necessary to put this policy 
into effect destroys the incentive to 
work beyond the point necessary for a 
comfortable existence if much of the 
earnings beyand this point are taken by 
the State. There is here a real danger 
that the springs of invention may dry 
up. In totalitarian states this danger has 
been guarded against by granting special 
privileges or making monetary grants to 
the intelligentsia, to the point that there 
are greater wege differentials in Russia 
than in the United Kingdom. So far as 
the proletariat in these countries are 
concerned, fear is the goad to work. 
In any case, whether in a Welfare State 
or in a totalitarian régime, great harm 
is done to a man’s character by taking 
away his power of choice or by cosseting 
him on the one hand and directing him 
on’ the other. 


The moral problem that arises is how 
much will man come to depend upon 
the State for benefits which under a 
natural system of free enterprise he 
would obtain for himself. In the modern 
Welfare State all elementary needs, such 
as housing, medical attention, schooling 
and certain foods, are available to all, 
free or at reduced prices irrespective of 
the income of the recipient. This takes 
away the mainspring of human achieve- 
ment—reward varying directly with 
productivity—but it carries with it the 
seeds of its own destruction. The, funds 
necessary are raised by taxation, and 
taxation depends upon productivity in 
the last analysis. If productivity de- 
creases for any of the reasons we have 
noted, then the amount raised from 
taxation will diminish, and the system 
will run down. It is possible that pro- 
duction per capita may increase with 
the introduction of automation in 





3 R. U, Jonnson: The Crowned Republic 


4 This matter has elready been dealt with in these pages See “In Praise of Substantial 
Inequalities of Income ’ in our isste zor April 1957, p. 157. 
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industry and as atomic power s master- 
ed, but this will do no more taan post- 
pone the evil day. 


Inequalities of income are, to a cer- 
tain extent, the reflection of he differ- 
ences in ability, energy, entesprise and 
thrift that exist between different Deople. 
These are natural differences inherent 
in all men, and nothing that the State 
can do will eradicate them. It can. there- 
fore, be argued that even if al are lev- 
elled to the same economic scratum, it 
will not be long before the <ifferences 
are again reflected in society. But these 
differences will not be so great as 
before, because fiscal policy will have 
creamed off the top layers, but they 
will exist nevertheless. To reiuce these 
differences radically by fiscal policy is 
to run counter to the laws of nature. 
It is inevitable that in this process the 
levelling should be downwarcs, it can- 
not be upwards, because thoe cf lesser 
ability or diligence by native cannot 
ascend. It is equality of coportunity 
that should be encouraged, end this is 
best done through education. Edmund 
Burke, a philosopher of the sighteenth 
century and one of the greazest names 
in the history of political lite ature, had 
this to say on the subject:— 

Those who attempt to level never equalize. 
In all societies consisting of varous descrip- 
tions of citizens, some descripticts must be 
uppermost. The levellers the-efore only 
change and pervert the natur-l order of 
things they load the edifice o: scaety by 


setting up in the air what the sctidi-y of the 
structure requires to be on the zround 


It must be admitted that the idea of a 
Welfare State is one that appeals at 
first sight to reformers, ard to none 
more than those who work to improve 
the standard of living of the poorer na- 
tions of the world. India Las set her 
feet along this road, but the road is one 
beset with several dangers. These 
dangers are more potent ir India be- 
cause the leeway to make up is enor- 
mous and the productivity of the nation, 
on which such schemes rest, Is very low. 
Because of low productivity the under- 
developed countries cannot afford the 
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Welfare State on the scale of rich 
countries. In poor nations certain re- 
forms are vilal, especially education, 
agricultural techniques, sanitary and 
simple medical measures and pest con- 
trol, and these reforms these countries 
cannot afford to be without. These 
measures are in the nature of capital 
investment, axd it is a sound financial 
principle that capital expenditure should 
be financed by way of loans, and not 
by taxation. A real agrarian revolution 
in India would so enrich the whole 
country that in a generation any loan 
could be repaid many times over. 


Apart from the considerations we 
have noticed, there is one other danger 
inherent in ary Welfare State. When the 
benefits to the population reach a cer- 
tain point, which will vary ir accord- 
ance with the degree of economic devel- 
opment reacred by the country, the 
addition of any further benefit may 
entail the control of economic resources. 
The State may, for instance, discourage 
the building of cinemas, hotels or office 
blocks so that the resources that would 
have had to be used—including labour 
—may serve to build homes instead. 
This will be done by a system of licens- 
ing or prohibition. When the control 
of resources is total, the State is said 
to be a totalitarian State. As we have 
said, economic resources include labour 
—perhaps the most important of them 
all—so that individuals in such a coun- 
try lose their personal liberty. As these 
measures will certainly be unpopular, 
restraint wil also be placed on our 
means of expression, and no one will be 
able to write or read what he pleases; 
and, to maxe assurance double sure, the 
young will be indoctrinated in the new 
way of thought (or of lack of thought). 
At that point we will lose all liberty. In 
a country like India, that point is much 
nearer the start than it is in a rich 
country. 


Let us remember John Stuart Mill’s 
words: — 


A State which dwarfs its men, in order that 
they may be more docile instruments in its 
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hands, even for beneficial purp-oses—will find 
that with small men no grat thing can 
really be accomplisked.* 


And again:— 


The worth of a State in the long run is the 
worth of the individuals composing it.* 


L. DELGADO 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra’s reflections this month fall within his special province, for 
he belongs to Unesco’s Edusasion Department. In describing the thesis and technique of 
Professor Merz, he dwells upon a principle that is of special importance to Indian educators ; 
for we shall soon run great risk of causimg the very lop-sided development he criticizes in 
our attempts to industrialze the country. These leaves should serve as both warning and 


advice.—Ep.] 


I recall vividly my first meeting, 
some years ago, with the sage-like 
German educator, Albreckt Merz. It 
was at an international conference 
arranged by zhe Unesco Youth Centre, 
in Gauting, Miinich. There the seventy- 
year-old Professor told us about his, to 
me, unique experimental school, Werk- 
haus-Werkschle, Stuttgart. 


I heard his talk and saw him demon- 
strate his metaod, which he aptly called 
“Perception and Creation.” It was, in- 
deed, a revelztion to me. Later, I had 
the pleasure o? hearing him and his son, 
Helge, a distinguished Rhcdes Scholar 
from Oxford, outline the system. I 
agreeably astcnished them when I ex- 
plained that the Merz methcad approach- 
ed the Asian concept of art. For the 
true Asian art:st did not cory from life. 
He desired to suggest the ‘dea behind 
sensuous appearance, or what might be 
called the message, the “burden” of the 
statue or scupture. Art vas to him 
something mor2 than an imitation of this 
maya; it was en attempt to nake mani- 
jest what lay behind. Realism in the 
sense of the imitation of an object seen 
at the time of painting fourd no place 
in the ideal of Asian art. I recalled Leo- 
nardo da Vind’s dictum: “That figure 
is best which by its action bast express- 
es the passion that animetes it.” I 
showed how Zen art takes “nature” as 


5 On Liberty, Ch. 3. 
6 Ibid., Ch. 5. 


its starting point, and is not a represen- 
tation but a transformation of nature. 
Professor Merz felt that he was trying 
to bring about such an awareness among 
his pupils. 

Since the day I first met them I 
have kept in touch with the Merz 
family, all of whom, father, mother, 
sons and daughters-in-law, are lovingly 
absorbed in the growing school com- 
munity. Indeed, what greater tribute to 
a father could there be than that his 
wife and children believe in and share 
his work? When he first started, thirty- 
five years ago, Merz was laughed at for 
his pains, but he kept on undismayed, 
teachirg a handful of children, and later 
defying Hitler and the “Blitz.” Even 
when the school itself was bombed he 
continued his work as though nothing 
had happened. 


Not long ago my wife went to see 
the school at work and at this moment, 
through the kindness of the Merz fami- 
ly, my nineteen-year-old daughter is 
studying, at first-hand, this new ap- 
proach to education. 


Albrecht Merz’s educational method 
aims at preserving and developing the 
innate creative faculties in all of us. 
Merz considers the prevailing system of 
education with its emphasis on academic 
training to be lop-sided. To Merz the 
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neglect of manual and artist-c training 
produces a mechanical being suited to 
the present economic system “ut respon- 
sible for the decay in human-values. He 
believes that an ideal educational system 
should become a triune concerto: the 
training of the intellect, traning in art 
and training in manual worl. The basic 
error in most schools is the clear breach 
between the intellectual and artistic 
disciplines, with an empkasis on the 
former. This over-intelectualization 
produces inhibitions, complexes, neu- 
roses. Merz tried to brilge the gulf 
between the intellectual and creative 
forms of education by basng his teach- 
ing on a fusion of intellectual perception 
and creativeness. He thus puts forward 
his method as one which ‘might lead us 
out of the dilemma of -he “collective 
split-personality” and de >ersonalization. 


For over thirty-five yzars, Merz has 
been maintaining that such education 
must start in the kirdergarten and 
proceed to the end of the secondary 
level. His school now ircludes boarders. 
A child can complete tie school course 
and proceed to the university. 


At the Unesco conference in Gauting, 
Professor Merz had =n exhibition of 
drawings, sculpture, weaving and tapes- 
tries to demonstrate his educational 
theory. This aroused Onsiderable inter- 
est among the intertational body of 
participants, since the- work of even the 
youngest child showec exceptional orig- 
inality and maturity `n creative concep- 
tion. A number of foreign educators 
found it hard to “elieve that some 
exhibits were not the work of modern 
artists. Merz’s main zhesis is that every 
child starts life urspocilt and full of 
creative potentialities, presenting itself 
to parents and teachers as a priceless 
vessel filled with inaer images, invaded 
too soon by the abstract conceptions of 
school teaching. Thas the images which 
the child bears within him demanding 
expression are soor destroyed. 


I shall try to giv= some notion of how 


1“ Tao models itself after nature.’’ 
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Merz gets the children to express them- 
selves creatively. He will, for example, 
take a wash basin and a piece of hose- 
pipe to serve as a fountain in order to 
demonstiate the principle of “rising.” 
He teaches the children a Jaw of nature, 
such as “rising” and “falling,” using 
terms which appear to be taken from 
an earlier intuitive world but little 
understood today, yet which are better 
suited to the young child than our 
modern scientific terms. The child 
understands these elemental forms, 
taken from man’s original picture world, 
better than scientific terminology, which 
in fact gives, not a picture cf the world, 
but only a plan or projection of the 
world on a plane-table. 


When the child has understood these 
elemental forms, such as “rising” and 
“falling’—which appear somewhat naive 
to the adult—he can discover them him- 
self in nature over and over again. Thus 
Goethe’s words that “man is born to 
see and taught to observe” come to 
life. When the child has in this way 
learned to observe certain natural 
phenomena, he can, given the right 
material, reproduce these principles 
himself in his own individual way. The 
result is a far freer expression than that 
achieved by psychological tests. 


When the children have had some 
practice with these elemental forms, 
they ind out for themselves that the 
principle, say, of “rising” is found in a 
tree, so that when they drew a tree it 
will not be copied from nature but will 
be as nature itself.t A comparison of the 
drawings shows as much diversity as 
there is in the nature of the children 
themselves. 


Obviously, this method of education 
must be looked upon less with the eye 
of the art critic than with that of the 
educator or psychologist, since it is only 
the preliminary stage of art. As soon as 
the child has created something which 
he feels is a part of himself, and in 
which he discovers his own being, a 
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process in pe-sonality formation is ac- 
complished, which, if suppressed by 
wrong educational methods, produces 
inhibitions and neuroses. 

This process might be called the 
fusion of the child’s world of senses with 
nature. If this fusion does not take 
place, the chilc’s conception of nature 
will remain that of a system cf physical 
laws, and the -esult will be an over- 
intellectualizatioa and a wa-ped per- 
sonality, afflicted by inhibitimg forces, 
resulting in infericrity complexes. The 
development of personality through 
artistic activity, such as drawirg, paint- 
ing, carving, modelling, wesving—in 
short, the cultivation of creative forces 
—should not be a matter simply for a 


professional group who wish to encour- 
age outstanding ability, as in an art 
academy, but should form at an early 
age an integral part of general educa- 
tion. 


When I sent my daughter to stay 
with the Merz family, I wrote and told 
them a girl from the East was coming 
to learn from the West about an East- 
ern art tradition. She would take back 
to her own people an all but forgotten 
heritage and perhaps help others to 
create an Indian Centre adapted to 
Indian needs. For here seems to be an 
example where there is neither East nor 
West, and where, jor a certainty, the 
extremities meet. 

BALDOON D#HINGRA 


ONE CURRENCY 


The August financial pages vf the 
world’s newspapers show that, so far 
as foreign exchange is concerned, the 
worla is indeed one. They repeat the 
familiar lesson of Farma, that a stone 
dropped in a ponc affects ultimately 
every drop. When recently France first 
considered devaluing the franc, financial 
perturbations were immediately felt in 
Britain, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
not to mention the U.S.A. and its gold 
price. Then the franc was devalued and 
the economists of countries are now 
trying to adjust their currency prob.ems 
to the reactions from this drop in the 


financial pond. “Mz country first” 
and “Devil take the hindmosi!” 
In the final adjustments internal 


prices rise or fall and limitations 
are placed on imports or exports until 
an unstable balance resulis. In the Img 
run nothing will be gained; some pcti- 
ticians will be briefly acclaimed or 
denounced, and the shrewd internatioral, 


financier who ignores limiting patriot- 
isms scoops the cream off the bottle. 


Just as there is need for a world sys- 
tem of weights and measures, so some 
bold economists should plan a world 
currency that transcends national boun- 
daries. Part of a man’s world income 
will then be taken by a One-World 
income-tax office and enforced by a 
One-World set of laws. Of course, this 
will not rule out sorewdness, cunning 
and dishonesty but it will make valid 
that which is becoming more and more 


‘patent, i.e. that we live, labour and 


profit or lose in One World, whether we 
like it or not. From this, forward-think- 
ing people will go on to realize that there 
must be a universal medium of commu- 
nication and, just as the decimal system 
is obviously the handiest for coinage or 
measurements, so the English language 
will no doubt be recognized as the best 
present vehicle for ‘world-wide com- 
munication. 


ÎN 


H~ 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The XXIXth Internatioral P.Z.N. 
Congress was held at Tokyo fom 2nd to 
9th of September. The Japarese P.E.N. 
Club proved excellent hosts. India was 
represented by nine delegaces led by 
Shrimati Sophia Wadia. Space forbids 
any lengthy report, but we must chro- 
nicle two items. The first i: a message 
from Dr. S. Radhakrishnan to the Con- 
gress which was heard with rapt atten- 
tion and greatly appreciated. The second 
is the excellent contributon by Dr. 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar » the Sym- 
posium on “The Reciprocs] Influences 
of the Literatures of the Eas: and the 
West on Present-day Wriers Both in 
Regard to Æsthetic Valus and Ways 
of Living.” We have space only for one 
idea he presented: — 


Will the writers of today and tomorrow 
seek to comprehend the claims of the material 
world as also the intimations vf the Spirit — 
will they yoke the new piagiaati3m with the 
new awakened spirituality so as to complete 
the whole splendorous arc oz human experi- 
ence? If this could be done, literature would 
indeed grow magical wings and bring heaven 
and earth together, or rather fashion out here 
a new heaven and a new ear-h 


The role of intuition -n the making 
of the great discoveries a. in the solving 
of varied problems was Drought out at 
the Indian Institute of World Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalor=, on August 
24th, when Dr. Arthu- E. Morgan’s 
paper, “Some Types of Creative Think- 
ing,” which he had kindly sent the 
Institute, was read anc discussed. Dr. 
Morgan does not disccunt the impor- 
tance of thorough preliminary study of 
the problem and of subsequent verifica- 
tion of any flash of intvition that might 
come. He is, however, -onvinced of the 
contribution which mental pictures or 
illuminating flashes meke both by his 
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ds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
Houprpras 


own experience and by the testimory of 
others. He cites Michael Pupin, whose 
discovery made long-distance telephony 
practicable; the English physicist 
Thomas Young’s immediate insights; 
the French mathematician Henri Poin- 
caré’s description of study without 
seeming results and then of sudden in- 
spirations, accompanied by “the feeling 
of absolute certainty,” generally con- 
firmed by further work. “The uncon- 
scious ego,” Poincaré averred, “plays 
a most important part in mathematical 
discovery.” 


Dr. Morgan has convinced himself 
that the intuition can be cultivated. The 
requisites? A questioning and well- 
stocked mind, careful study of the 
problem and the possibilities, constant 
judging end checking the judgment, 
living one’s convictions, persistency in 
important issues and—confirmatory of 
folk wisdom—learning to “sleep over 
it.” 


That man has a power of direct per- 
ception of truth is borne out by the 
testimony of the ages. “Now here, now 
there,” the rays of the “unfading golden 
light of Spirit” illumine “the thick, dark 
clouds of matter . . . like sun-sparks light 
the earth through the thick foliage of 
the jungle growth.” But that its revela- 
tions are not limited to mere mun- 
dane truths and laws the insights of 
great intuitive philosophers, mystics and 
poets prove. This is surely a higher 
power zhan reason, which can never 
give us intimations of the Spirit, of 
human brotherhood, of immortality; 
and which must be stilled for the intui- 
tion to be heard. Is the latter properly 
ascribed to the unconscious or subcon- 
scious mind? Should we not rather rec- 
ognize it as the Eye of Soul? 
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The Honoirable Shri B. Vaikunta 
Baliga, Minister jor Law and Labour 
in Mysore State, in his Independence 
Day Address at the Indian Institute of 
World Culture, Basavangudi. Bangalore, 
on August 15th, stressed the traditional 
Indian ideal o? freedom, which was also 
that of Gandkiji. That ideal was free- 
dom of the mind and the spirit, with 
which was bound up the idea of culture. 


Today, for all the talk o? following 
the path of Gandhiji, the spirit and 
trend of his life were bemg widely 
ignored: For Gendhiji freedom was first 
and foremost an inner experience; 
Swarajya meant for him dominion over 
one’s own self. control of the lower 
impulses by the higher ideals. The hold 
which Gandhiji had over tke Indian 
mind was, he felt, due to its being in 
time with the national tendencies. He 
had left in his words and deeds a 
wonderful message for his coantrymen 
to follow. 


It expressed in modern terms. .the dis- 
cipline embodied in the Gita, the primacy of 
self-control, the identification of :ruth and 
non-violence. It is this basic sumption 
which is the root of the ancient culttre of this 
country, and it is from this taproot alone 
that a cultural renaissance can draw its 
nourishment, 


Indian experience recognized apparent 
antitheses but saw their reconciliation 
and co-ordination as the mark of a cul- 
tured life. Even in practical affairs the 
approach of detachment was of value. 
The disinclination to take sid=s was 
characteristic of the Indian cultuzal out- 
look. 


Fer Gandhiji region was tasc, but 
his religion was ncthing narrow or ex- 
clusive. “He used zhe word religion in 
the broad sense cf self-realization... 
based on the conyv.ction that morality 
is the basis of things, and truth the sub- 
stance of morality.” 


Shri Baliga cited kindred concexts in 
other faiths, exclaiming, “From the 
great teachings tha: have come down 
to us from Saints ard Sages, cannot we 
understand that Divinity is stil n all 
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of us and that we can make the world 
a beautiful place?” 


The Convocation Address of the 
Madras University, delivered on August 
28th, by Shri P. V. Rajamannar, Chief 
Justice of Madras, breathes an air of 
freshness; it is devoid of the usual 
platitudes, and calls to mind Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky’s definition of the real 
object cf modern education: — 


...to cultivate and develop the mind in the 
right direction; to teach the disinherited and 
hapless people to carry with fortitude the 
burden of life (allotted them by Karma); to 
strengthen their will; to inculcate m them 
the love of one’s neighbour and the feeling 
of mutual interdependence and brotherhood; 
and thus to train and form the character for 
practical life. 


Shri Rajamarnar, referring to the im- 
mediate problem of employment facing 
almost every student, gave them this 
practical advice: — 

Ono thing is...clear and that is, with the 
exception of a few, the majority will not be 
reaching the top, fnancally or officially. The 
only advice I can zive you is that if success 
does not crown your efforts or your ambitions 
are not realized, you should cultivate an 
attitude of gracious acceptance In a large 
measure, our Karme theory helps one to 
cultivate that spirit ...All that I wish to im- 
press on you is thet you should cultivate a 
sense of detachment, which will help you to 
take good things and bad things in life with 
equanimity. 


He then stressed the importance of 
spiritual values in life and appealed to 
the new graduates to pursue them. 


Not all the material wealth of the world 
is worth while if it is gained by the loss of 
spiritual values Life becomes worse than ani- 
mal existence without such values Respect 
for spiritual values does not consist in super- 
ficial demonstration of religiosity. It consists 
in respect for charity, not for spite. for kind- 
ness, not for greed; for humility, not for 
ostentation; for love, not for hatred. 


What a refreshing contrast to the 
present concept of modern education 
which trains students for a life of fero- 
cious selfishness and struggle for honours 
and emoluments! It was in the closing 
years of the last century that Madame 
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Blavatsky raised her voice in protest 
against this soulless system of education. 
It is flooding 


the market with money-making machines, 
with heartless selfish nmen—animals—who have 
been most carefully trained to prey on their 
fellows and take advantage of the ignorance 
of their weaker brethren] 


The concluding part of the Chief 
Justice’s speech also is reminiscent of 
her ideal of education as promoting 
peace and universal brotherhood, for he 
said: 


I shall conclude my address with my most 
earnest appeal that every one of you should 
do his best to promote peace and gocd will. 
Ultimately, the world means individual men 
and women. Unless the heart of every man 
and woman is filled with a genuine longing 
for peace, there will be no peace among 
the nations of the world Do not think that 
the world will be a dull place without wars 
New scientific discoveries, new masterpieces 
of art and literature, new adventures in ideas 
can be as exciting as modern warfare, but 
without its indiscriminate slaughter and wan- 
ton destruction Some of you, I am sure, are 
born fighters. Such of you can devote their 
whole lifetime to fighting poverty and disease; 
fighting inequality and oppression, fighting 
ignorance and superstition 


Of the many purposes which the 
newly organized National Book Trust 
is designed to serve, by far the most 
important is that of breaking the bar- 
- riers of regional consciousness. This 
was underlined by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, in his inaugural address at 
New Delhi on August Ist when he 
stressed the great role of books in dis- 
ciplining the minds of people and foster- 
ing national solidarity. The Trust has 
other desirable objects, such as the 
production of good books at prices 
within the reach of the common man, 
without being deterred by the hazards 
of the publishing trade, and the transla- 
tion of standard works from one Indian 
language into another. 


As the nation is still lacking a con- 
siderable body of easily shared knowl- 
edge of her cultural heritage, it is hoped 
the National Book Trust will help to 
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capture the imagination of the people 
through the medium of its publications. 
It should, in the words of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, help vitalize our people, 
remove their centuries-old inertia, and 
give them a cause worth working for. 
What we neec today is greater loyalty, 
greater devotion and greater discipline— 
the submerging of our private inter- 
ests for the sake of the public good. 
Books should be critical of the contem- 
porary trends of our society, which are 
dividing us from one another. They 
must plead for greater loyalty and dedi- 
cation to greater efficiency and tolera- 
tion. 


The National Book Trust, which is a 
non-profit publishing enterprise financed 
by the State, may seem to invade the 
domain of pr-vate publishers, as pub- 
lishing is a h:ghly individualized busi- 
ness, its rules being ultimately settled 
by a kind of interrelationship between 
the author, the publisher and the reader. 
But, as the Prime Minister pointed out, 
instead of cutting into the publishing 
trade the Trust may well stimulate the 
reading habit in the country and so 
create a larger and more varied market 
for commercial publishers. If the Trust 
succeeds in taping new talent, in pro- 
viding conditions under which the writ- 
ing of good books is profitable for the 
author, and in building up a new and 
larger body of readers, it will have more 
than justified its creation. But the 
Government should secure the help end 
co-operation of the non-official public; 
a strong non-official body to help and 
advise the official members of the Trust 
would obviate any fear of undue State 
influence upon the Trust. India must 
avoid, at every turn and at any cost, 
totalitarian control of authors and 
artists, publishers and booksellers. 


“The Victors Are Vanquished” is the 
title of the opening article in Excounter 
for August. Its subtitle, “A Spanish 
Testament : 1957,” gives the context, 
but the proposition has a wide validity. 
Although elsewhere the Fascist pattern 
of totalitarianism is supposed to have 
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passed discrecited from tte scene, in 
Spain under tae ruling Fa angist Party 
and Franco iz survives—sut not, ap- 
parently, secucely, not unchallenged. 


M. Françoi: Bondy, in Hs Preface to 
the “Spanish Testament,” mentions the 
unrest in Spain, the wide-spread “re- 
volt of the yung” and als the aliena- 
tion of the intellectuals. He describes 
his own twa meetings wi the twice 
(and perhaps still) impriscned Dionisio 
Ridruejo, formerly a militant Falangist, 
now looked tc by the stucents for gui- 
dance in op>2sing official control. He 
then gives exracts from the interview 
given by Sefcr Ridruejo a few months 
ago to Ortego Sierra, for publication in 
Bohemia, a Cuban weekly review. It 
was in this ‘nterview that Ridruejo, 
looking back cver the Revclution of the 
30’s and its aftermath, ceclared that 


the victors eng:rcer the vanquished; and not 
only do they ergender them, th=y annex them. 
After all these -ears, there are many among 
us who were om the winning sid2, and yet feel 
themselves to be vanquishec.. . 


The implication is profoundly true. 
The law of action anc proportionate 
reaction is < universal lax. It is not 
only that violence begets violence and 
repression inv-tes reprisals although it 
is as true as wren the Buddka proclaimed 
it as “the Law Eternal” that 


in this world rever is enmit> appeased by 
hatred; enmity -s ever appeas+i by love. 


There is, Tcwever, an even subtler 
alchemy invclved. Man grews like unto 
what he thinks on; those ho fix their 
gaze upon arcther’s imperfections court 
them for thesrselves. 


In World War IT the Western democ- 
racies (and the U.S.S.R.), obsessed with 
the obvious evils of Fascism, joined 
forces agains: the nations committed to 
the Fascist ideology. Technically the 
victory was to the former, but who can 
fail to see ta2 growing trend towards 
State control in the post-war years in 
the victoriovs democracies? 
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The Fascist ideology almost seems to 
heve changed masters—or should we 
say, slaves? What were the witch hunts 
of recent painful memory in the United 
States but the expression of a Fascist 
trend? What of the increasing regimenta- 
tion in England in the name of the Wel- 
fare State and the parallel developments 
in India? What of apartheid in South 
Africa? 

The plough of war broke up the sod 
ard after the plough came the harrow 
of State control, of the growing pres- 
sure to conformity, threatening to level 
al. to a featureless monotony. Sow con- 
formity and reap cultural stultification, 
denial of human dignity and of oppor- 
tunities for normal human growth. Sow 
conformity and reap also intolerance, 
racial, national, religious, social, ideo- 
lozical, bearing the bitter grain of vio- 
lence and war. 


Motorists have blamed the lack of 
modern roads designed for traffic for 
the appalling road-accident rate. The 
falsity of the claim is shown by the 
Medical Correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardicn (August 22nd), who 
cansiders alcohol the major cause of 
road accidents, even when only a slight 
amount has been taken. A recent esti- 
mate in Great Britain gives a yearly 
figure of about 40,000 accidents having 
ar. alcoholic factor and, although a third 
of these might have happened anyway, 
the problem o? drink and the driver 
cannot be ignored. Research by inde- 
pendent experts indicates how seriously 
drivers’ judgment and reactions are 
impaired even by a “moderate” quan- 
tity, such as many driving home from 
public houses, hotels and cocktail parties 
might have taken. The actual impair- 
ment of reactions in driving a car even 
after a modest drink was demonstrated 
recently on television by Professor 
Drew of Bristcl University. Dr. N. I. 
Spriggs, a police surgeon who analyzed 
road accidents in 1953 in the Leices- 
tershire-Rutland area, blamed alcohol 
for at least half of those occurring after 
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10 p.m. Independent investigations by 
insurance companies confirm this. 


Chemical tests that show the percent- 
age of alcohol in the blood afford a means 
of judging the degree to which a person 
is dangerously under its influence. Such 
tests are legally accepted by many 
European countries and American 
States. In Great Britain, unfortunately, 
they are considered an infringement of 
individual rights. A person involved in 
an accident can refuse a medical test, 
and many doctors are unwilling to 
turn out at ungodly hours to make it. 
Clever defending counsel easily impugn 
police evidence alone, or even medical 
testimony unsupported by the scientific 
chemical test, and the police are loath 
to charge people with the offence of 
“driving while under the influeace of 
drink” because of the unsatisfactory 
conviction rate. “Changes cannot come 
about without the education of public 
opinion. It is the duty of the medical 
profession and other bodies to bring 
weigh: to bear on this problem.” There 
are subtler dangers in alcohol. But if 
the obvious ones could be demonstrated 
forcibly enough to strip drinking of 
some of its deadly glamour and to 
throw it out of fashion, then the world 
would benefit to an unsuspected extent, 
not confined to the cutting down of the 
road-accident rate. 


The recent announcement of the 
development by Pakistan’s Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research of a 
new derivative of Rauwolfia serpentina, 
claimed to be very effective in the treat- 
ment of high blood pressure and mental 
disorders is interesting in cornection 
with a Times (London) article on 
“Tranquillizers.” The Times Medical 
Correspondent savs in that article that 
even as recently as 1950 “tranquillizers” 
were unheard-of outside a few research 
institutes and laboratories. 


Four years ago none were available com- 
mercially Today over thirty of them are on 
the market and in 1956 in the USA. over 
thirty billion tablets of one of these prepara- 
tions alone had been sold to the public 
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While he concedes the probability, on 
the evidence s> far available, that cer- 
tain tranquillizing drugs have their 
value in treating some forms of mental 
disease, he admits “no justification for 
their indiscriminate use in the treatment 
of anxiety states....There is certainly 
no pill that will cure anxiety.” He denies 
the existence of any drug “whoze main 
action is the control of anxiety and 
psychomotor agitation without produc- 
ing hypnosis 3r clouding of conscious- 
ness...and can be administered with 
safety over long periods.” No wonder a 
recent American report cited had de- 
scribed “the excessive use of tranquilliz- 
ing drugs in the treatment of anxiety as 
a threat to American Society”! A threat 
certainly; perhaps also an indictment 
of its tempo of life ? 


The Tim2: Medical Correspondent 
said further that tranquillizing drugs 
were “not witaout their dangers if given 
in doses.. likely to prove effective” 
and that the WHO committee on addic- 
tion-producing drugs had classified these 
“tranquillizers” as “potentially habit- 
forming.” 


Tranquillizərs are technically called 
“ataractic” rom ataraxia, “freedom 
from disturbance of mind or passion.” 
Self-effort is required for the individual 
to attain this freedom safely, as has 
been taught since ancient times in India. 
There is no safe substitute for self-disci- 
pline: and habit-forming drugs, we are 
assured, hav2 not only a direct and 
marked but also a very deleterious in- 
fluence upon one’s psychic state. 


“The Afr:can Renaissance” is the 
title of a wireless talk by T. L. Hodgkin, 
author of Nationalism in Colonial 
Africa (The Listener of 15th August). 
In it he analyzes the three view-points 
that emergec at the First International 
Congress of Negro Writers and Artists, 
held at Paris, in September 1956, to 
consider the question, “What are the 
essential quzlities of the Negro-African 
inheritance? How best can it be devel- 
oped and renewed?” ‘The colonial 
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epoch, though relatively snort, has left 
a permanent mark, in the “assimila- 
tion” by the African of European cul- 
ture. Only purely personal relationships 
can now be expressed in tae vernacula? 
languages, and the questioa is, how can 
the African “make use >f European 
ideas, institutions and techniques, 
without becoming their prisoner— 
without ceasing to be Aftican?” 


Political independence ky itself does 
not give the answer. The French colo- 
nies have been exposed more than the 
others “to the dogma that there is only 
one civilization” (the Fremch). By re- 
percussion, the focus of the African 
renaissance is in France. Mr. Hodgkin 
perceives, under the variovs minor op- 
positions in the African end. West Indian 
groups, three fundamental view-points. 


The Africancphil standpoint is rep- 
resented by M. Senghor, who holds 
that all future echievement depends on 
a return to, a renewal of, the ancient 
African heritage, with its typical 
metaphysic. This conceived the world as 
a hierarchy of forces, human beings as 
a hierarchy of groups, culture as a com- 
plex of activities, symbols, rhythms, all 
conveying a sense of unity and art as 
essentially a collective expression. 


Opposed to this is the view-point of 
the Westernizer, represented by the 
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American Negro writer, Richard Wright, 
living in Paris. He sees African civiliza- 
tion as fundamentally young, not old. 
The “moribund medieval metaphysic” 
must be rejected. What is needed is a 
set of Western values—a secular State, 
free circulation of ideas, the right of 
protest, autonomy of art, science as a 
liberating force, human persons as ends 
in themselves, and so on, Such values, 
however, when taken over by thé new 
Asian and African élite, cease to be 
“Western” and become simply human. 


The third view-point, represented by 
the poet, M. Cesaire, Marxist deputy 
from Martinique, declares that the 
African must reject both inherited ideas 
and attitudes and acquired European 
values, but draw selectively upon both. 
He considers that historical initiative 
must precede the task of reconszruction. 


Mr. Hodgkin sums up the most im- 
portant questions as “What is there of 
enduring value in our African tradi- 
tions? What do we need to take over 
from Europe and adapt to our purposes? 
What can we afford to discard?” He 
ends with a comment on the possibilities 
arising from the greater impact of 
African upon European culture. “I find 
it an exciting prospect.” 


A 
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Point out the 


“Way ” — however 


dimly, 


and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Votce of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
THE FIGHTING-COCKS AND THE TURKEY 


Who will contend with me? Let us stand together, 


Who #s mine adversary ? 


Let him come near to me. 
—-I satah, L. 8 


Give none occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. 


Almost all human individuals rec- 
ognize the existence of evil in the 
world and in themselves, The cul- 
tured further recognize that evil is 
circulating in their blood, is making 
grooves in their brain and is in 
every throb of their heart. Good and 
evil create, respectively, the light 
by which man sees and the darkness 
which blinds him. We are all like Mr. 
Doolittle, the dustman in Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, who avows that like the 
rest he is a little of both honest man 
and rogue. - 


Tke modern psychologists and 
philosophers are still struggling with 
the problem of the source of avil, of 
how to make man good. The psy- 
chologists of the ancient world solved 
the problem ages ago. Let us 
point to but one complete answer, 
that in the Gita, IIT. 36-43. The 


—I Timothy, V. 14 


constant enemy of man on earth is 
his own passion. The need for 
discipline 0: mind and soul is almost 
universally felt and many are the 
methods put forward, one of them 
being that in the above passage just 
referred to. 


While all cultured individuals 
admit that they should fight the 
Adversary, groups of men—classes 
comprising a single nation, or na- 
tions living and labouring side by 
side with other nations—do not 
seem to recognize the need for 
discipline, In disputes between, e.g., 
capital and labour, the self-discipline 
which curos selfishness and rules out 
retaliation is not even thought of. 
Similarly, at this hour, two big 
powers, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
contending for supremacy, obstinate- 
ly pursue the way of violence and 
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retaliation, each ignoring its own 
inherent defests and vices. National 
and political-party self-examination 
and self-purtfication are not even 
thought of; but unless self ntrospec- 
tion is used and self-rigateousness 
curbed, and tae interest of the whole 
of humanity is set higaer than 
national self-interest, them fate will 
overtake nations and pa-ies as it 
did the two fighting-cocks -n Robert 
Dudley’s fable :-— 


Two cocks of the genuine yame-breed 
met by chance upon the =onfines of 
their respectiv2 walks. To such great 
end heroic soals, the smal est matter 
imaginable affords occasion “or dispute. 
They approach each other with pride 
and indignation, they look defiance ; 
they crow a challenge, and ir mediately 
commence a bloody battle It was 
fought on both sides with so much 
courage and dexterity; they gave and 
received such desperate wcands, that 
they both lay down upon the turf 
utterly spent, blmded, and disabled. 


While this was their sztuation, a 
turkey, that had been a szectator of 
all that passed between trem, drew 
near to the fiekd of battle, ard reproved 
them in this manner: ‘ ow foolish 
and absurd has been your caarrel, my 
good neighbours! A more ridiculous 
one could scarcely have happened 
among the most contenticus of all 
creatures, men. Because you have 
crowed perhaps in each other’s hearing, 
or one of you 2a3 picked up a grain of 
corn upon the territories cf his rival, 
you have both rendered yourselves 
miserable for the remaindss of your 
days.” 


In natiomal and international 
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politics the opposing parties will do 
really effective work for humanity 
as a Whole if they will apply in even 
a small measure discipline to exorcize 
the Adversary within. Parties sit- 
ting round the table, determined to 
solve world problems and using 
introspection with detachment, will 
soon come to see that every political 
problem has its ethical side. By 
moral insight born of moral disci- 
pline they will make it possible to 
agree with the national or political 
adversary or social opponent. 


Classes in a nation are composed 
of individual citizens: each nation 
is composed of individual men and 
women. The interests of the nation 
come before those of any class in 
that nation. Similarly, the welfare 
of the whole human race is vital for 
the welfare of each and every nation. 
The hands of the Clock of Destiny 
clearly point to the emergence of 
the United World. No single nation, 
neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R., 
can bring contentment and en- 
lightenment to its own citizens 
without considering the welfare of 
humanity. A welfare state does not 
exist to display its own prowess in 
a competitive world but to promote 
the welfare of its citizens. That 
welfare is dependent on the welfare 
of the human race. 


Cultured individuals recognize this 
truth; and by right effort they 
can and should compel their respec- 
tive governments to recognize its 
imporzance in corporate life. The 
technique oč achieving this is Love 
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which understands. A sense of 
justice is not sufficient, nor is a 
sense of patronage. The Grace of 
Super-Nature manifests the mighty 
magic of the visible—bountiful and 
beautiful. Men must learn to copy 
Super-Nature, learn to labour in 
harmony: minerals support the 
vegetable kingdom, vegetation sus- 
tains the beast and the bird. Super- 
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Nature is ever performing sacrifice 
—a Nitya Yagna. By copying that, 
the individual can gain emancipa- 
tion and enlightenment. And a 
concourse of cultured individuals 
can influence nation states to seek 
emancipation from national pride 
and selfishness for the Greater Glory 
of Man. 

SHRAVAKA 
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Dr. Radhakrishnan, India’s Vice- 
President, visited Peking and on Sep- 
tember 19th spoke to China’s Legisla~ 
tive Assembly. His tactful but pointed 
remarks before the totalitariar State 
Legislature on respect for the incividual 
are of value to all countries. “The 
vision of democracy is respect for the 
human being.” The real and funda- 
mental difference between the demo- 
cratic and totalitarian States lies in 
respect or lack of it for the feelings, 
the opinions and the power of the 
citizen. World conditions compel even 
democratic Welfare States to disregard 
in numerous ways the rights and privi- 
leges of the human individual; this is 
due to the working of the totalitarian 
States such as Russia and China where 
the liberties of thought and speech are 
denied to the citizen. Furthermore, 
these totalitariar States persist in 
proselytizing the citizens of democratic 
States. 


India has a peculiar mission at this 
hour: it must protect its millions of 
citizens against the insidious influence 
of the propaganda of totalitarian States. 
Russia and China claim the right to 
propagate their doctrines in non-totali- 
tarian areas like India, and who can 
deny them that right? But the strength 


of totalitarian States does net lie in 
their false ideology practised at home 
and propagated abroad. It lies else- 
where: in tbe extent to which demo- 
cratic States have fallen prey to totali- 
tarian notions in their own polity. 
Within each man there is a Hitler and 
a Lenin; within each State there is the 
practice of Hitlerism and Leninism. To 
what extent are democracies and wel- 
fare States tinged with autocratic totali- 
tarian ideologies? 


Fortunately the world has tae grand 
example of Gandhiji, whose precepts 
unequivocally and emphatically uphold 
respect for the human individual. 
Gandhiji also believed in the value of 
propaganda; but conversion by knowl- 
edge and Icve, not by forceful and 
compulsory prtoselytism, was his method. 
The whole world has before it the 
Spiritual anc Moral ways of Gandhiji 
and the mechanistic and tyrannical 
methods of Lenin. Each individual 
must choose with courage, each citizen 
must raise his State to a real democracy 
or degrade it to abject autocracy. The 
best way to enhance respect for the 
individual is for the individual himself 
to educate himself in the methods of 
Right Living. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
BORN 28TH NOVEMBER 1757: DIED 12TH JULY 1827 


I care not whethe- a man is Good or Evil; all that I care 
Is wnether he is a Wise man or a fool. 
—BLAKE in Jerusalem 


William Blake, one who is very much delighted witk being in good company. 
Born 28th November >757 and has died several times since. 


—Inscription in the As:ograph Album of William Upcott 


It was, I believe, on the 7th of December that I saw him last. I had just 
heard of the Jeath of Flaxman, a man whom ñe professed to admire, and was 
curious to know how he would receive the intelligence. It was as I expected. 
He had been ul during the summer, and he said with a smile, “I thought I 
should have gone first.” He then said, “ I cannot think of death as more than 
the going out of one room mto another.” And Flaxman was no longer thought 
of. He relapsed into his ordinary train of thinking. Indeed I had by this 
time learned that there was nothing to be gained by frequent intercourse. And 
therefore it was that after this interview I was not anxious to be frequent in 
my visits. 

—From CRABB RoBINSON’s Remsntscences 


I 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
A RADIANT MAN 


[Mr. R. L. Megroz, Limself a poet as wel as a dramatist, a critic and a 
biographer, brings out in ihis article the “rar magiz” which William Blake, 
voet, creative visionary, artist and craftsman, had at his command. Not the 
least striking testimony to the quality of his vision was “the radiance of the 
man ” whose happiness adversity could not destroy.—ED.] 


society during the Industrial Rev- 
olution. 


Even in a whole book >ne would 
probably fail to include just and 
adequate criticism of the meanings 
and the influence today (which is 
the sum of the meanings we can 
find) of William Blake. In a brief 
article here, iz is perhaps most use- 


He was bern in London and died 
in London. He lived and worked 
in London nearly all his life, and 
never _eft his country, even to visit 
Rome, as many of his artistic con- 


ful to note what appear to be the 
essential truths about zhe great 
creative craftsman, visionary artist, 
poet and revclutionary critic of 


tempozaries and friends did. Some 
of these were loyal and helpful 
friends, but ais most devoted friend 
was his wife, whom he married in 
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1782; an uneducated girl, Catherine 
Boucher, whom he taught much, 
even to paint like himself on occa- 
sion, and to help in preparing his 
copper-plates and coloured illustra- 
tions. They lived in hard-working 
poverty, but in spite of a critical 
awareness of what was going on in 
the world, and not infrequent indig- 
nation and anger, Blake’s imagina- 
tion was concentrated on ancther 
world that fused a conscious judg- 
ment of day-to-day appearances 
with the dramatic imagery of dream: 
in effect he created a visionary 
reality that offered a contrast to 
the false values of contemporary 
society. 


Admired by a few, Blake was 
not successful in the worldly sense; 
nevertheless those who were in con- 
tact with him as friends admired 
not only his astonishing achieve- 
ments but the radiance of the man 
whose happiness was not destroyed 
by adversity. 


Nowadays a good library will 
offer you a bewildering number and 
variety of books on Blake, but for 
steering a way through a great 
diversity of opinions—sometimes 
perhaps too adulatory, and cften 
inconsistent with others—there re- 
mains the still indispensable first 
biography, published in 1863, the 
“life” by Alexander Gilchrist and 
Gilchrist’s widow, with contribu- 
tions by D. G. Rossetti and William 
Rossetti. In the 1906 and subse- 
quent editions annotated by W. 
Graham Robertson, this editor sums 
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up the best opinions of half a cen- 
tury ago in an admirable Introduc- 
tion, and refers to a reading of the 
biography thus :— 


For us, who look down the years and 
see the Poet-Painter a dim and giant 
figure, clothed with the mantle of 
dreams and moving in Vision “above 
the light of the Morning Star,” it is 
good to learn from one in touch with 
those who hec seen him and spoken 
with him as he lived his beautiful, 
happy life, a man amongst men. 


Robertson anticipated some of 
the wisest of later comments, and 
though the terminology to express - 
our thought may have become less 
simple, Robertson’s statement re- 
minds us of many keys to Blake. 


Since Blake’s career began as a 
practical engraver (in the academic 
sense he was ‘‘uneducated’’) his 
“life amongst men” comes before 
the more tremendous aspect of this 
visionary genius. Moreover, when 
he was troubled as to how he could 
publish his wonderfully illustrated 
Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Expersence, lacking the money to 
have them printed, he actually in- 
vented a method by which he could 
write the text by hand and paint 
the decorations and engrave both 
together on plates. He printed from 
these plates himself, in various 
colours—a laborious process which 
resulted in the loveliest combination 
of text and illumination by the 
same author ever made. The Songs 
were to prove the chief and earliest 
vehicle of his poetic fame, though 
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the numbez: of copies was so small 
that they were almost not published 
at all, and were rescued later, as 
were many Blake paintings, by the 
luckiest of circumstances for poster- 
ity, 

According to Blake, tae invention 
of his original method of printing 
text and pictur2s togetLer was seen 
in a vision during slee>, when the 
figure of Eis dead brozher Robert 
came to him and solved ais problem. 
As opposec. to the loose rhythmic 
prose and frequent incoherence of 
the Prophezic EBooks, in which usual- 
ly only his decorative illustrations 
had a reccgrizable form, there are 
wonderful -yrics of a technical per- 
fection as well as an imaginative 
power seldom equallec in poetry. 
It is a rare magic that can give you 
both a song ard a profound meta- 
physical kind of poem in the same 
few verses, as we have in the famous 
“Tiger, tiger, turning bright, in the 
forests of the night.” Yet it is 
essential Blake, the creation of a 
man that stupid or wicked fools 
denounced as a madman. Blake’s 
wonderful sraftsmanshid at its best 
required severe intellectual control, 
though it is true that some of his 
drawing and much of tke text of the 
Prophetic 3o0o0ks, as well as miscel- 
laneous jottings, are eitner like care- 
less notes or incoherent with urgently 
crowding ideas The fact that much 
critical study in this century has 
made the obscure Prophetic Books 
comprehensible, mainly by tracing 
the meanings Blake attached to 
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various names and other symbols, 
indicates zhat there was a logical 
meaning for each vision, and also 
that the fundamental ideas all be- 
long to the grand visionary whole 
of Blake’s thought. His incoher- 
ence was a fault none the less, 
though due to passionate feeling 
and haste—a failure of the artist 
unable to control powerful inspira- 
tion. 


Contradicting a comment on the 
“fancy” in his pictures as being 
“in the other world, or the World 
of Spirit,” Blake wrote to a friend 
that this was not his intention, for 
“Whilst living in This World [I] 
wish to follow the Nature of it.” 
Besides Michelangelo’s power, his 
naturalism also appealed to Blake, 
on whose Crawings of ancient themes, 
such as the Creation, the influence of 
the great Italian painter is frankly 
revealed. But what astonishes, even 
today, is Blake’s frequent transmu- 
tation of a characteristic theme of 
Michelangelo, such as the image 
of the Deity stretching down to 
touch Adem into life, which in Blake 
became the Biblical Elohim’s crea- 
tion of an Adam whose human body 
is being evolved out of the serpent 
form coiled around it above chaos, 
and under the Deity’s hand. But 
it is less the hand than the face of 
the Deity. and also that of emerg- 
ing Man, which express Blake’s in- 
tuition. There is radiant anguish 
and foreknowledge in the Creator’s, 
and the fear and nobility of dawn- 
ing consciousness in the human crea- 
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ture, whose mien seems to reflect 
something of the Creator’s grandeur. 
In many pictures for universal 
themes, as in the illustrations to the 
Book of Job, Blake unites what we 
may conveniently term spiritual 
knowledge with natural forms that 
belong to the familiar world of ap- 
pearances. Instead of trying to 
escape this world he penetrated like 
a seer to realities which most relig- 
ions, especially in the East, have 
taught are veiled by the world of 
phenomena. 


Such reflections bring us te the 
verge of subjects requiring far too 
much space. Besides, Blake main- 
tains a duality of vision throughout. 
He hated physical science and mate- 
rialistic philosophy, but lovingly 
sought truth in natural forms, and 
most pungently condemned society, 
not so much for greed as for blind- 
ness to the remediable evils of de- 
grading want and the brutal en- 
slavement of children. As for relig- 
ion, Blake’s was a combination of 


I assert for myself that I do not behold the outward creation, 
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elements frem the Orient and the 
Western world, most remarkable in 
a self-taught artist-craftsman and 
poet who lived from 1757 to 1827 
where the Industrial Revolution first 
developed to change a world which, 
if any better now, owes the fact 
largely to practical, creative vision- 
aries like Blake—and how few there 
are! 


A book could be compiled of 
Blake’s proverbs and many other 
aphoristic statements, which are so 
endlessly diverse that it is difficult 
to choose a concluding quotation 
that is as characteristic of Blake as 
any other could be. I find the fol- 
lowing among many in Marriage of 
Heaven and Fell where he describes 
a vision of Isaiah and Ezekie!:— 


If the docrs of perception were 
cleansed, everything would appear to 
man as it is, infinite. 


For man hes closed himself up, till 
he sees all things thro’ narrow chinks 
of his cavern. 


R. L. Mecroz 


“What,” 


it will be questioned, ‘‘ when the sun rises, do you not see a round disc of fire, 
something lke a guinea? ” Oh! no! no! I see an innumerable companv of the 
heavenly host crying—‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty.” I ques- 
tion not my corporeal eye, any more than I would question a window concern- 
ing a sight. I look through it, and noz with it. 

—WILLIAM BLAKE 


(1757-1827 ) 


II 
IN CUR ERA OF CHAOS 


WILLIAM BLAKE POINTS THE WAY 


[ Professor V. de S. Pinto, the Chairman of the Wiliam Blake Bicente- 
nary Celebrations, heads the Department of English in the University of 
Nottingham He has made a useful contribution to these Celebrations by 
editing a special Volume—The Divine Vision: Studies in the Poetry and Art of 
William Blake. In this essay he submits with ccgency his conviction that 
Blake’s teachings offer a Dasis for spiritual Religion, by which men and women 
of our era cer live and find security and happiness. These teachings show how 
the transformation into zhe complete man can be effected. Our contributor 
writes abou: the failure of the prevailing pclitico-economic ways to produce 
a happy soc.ety; also the failure of the Churches. This applies to the Orient 
also. Party dolitics, totalitarian tendencies, creeda_ religions, are not creators 
of peace and harmony; <hey add to the chaos, increasing fear and hatred. 
Let us 


Hear the voice of the Bard 

Who, Present, Past and Future, sees, 
Whose ears have heard 

The Holy Word 

That walk’d among the Ancient Trees. 


Thus wrote cur Bard, introducing his Songs of Expertence.—ED.] 


The world crisis of the mid- realized if mankind submits to the 
twentieth century is something very absolute rule of a ruthless minority, 
different from the cld clashes the so-called “dictatorship of the 
between riyal nations cr groups of proletariat.” This means in practice 
nations cometing for territory or the dictatorship of the leaders of the 
trade. The world is row divided Communis: Party regarded as the 
into two grect camps. One of these sole authentic interpreters of the 
is dominate by the inhuman totali- proletariat will. The essence of 
tarian relig.cn of Communism, the this Marx-Lenin religion is the denial 
strange offspring of the teaching of of the spirituality of man, which 
Karl Marx grafted on to the tradi- is classed as a bourgeois illusion, 
tions of Byzantine burecucracy and coupled with the assertion that the 
the Czarist police state. This material world is the only reality. 
religion retacns Marx’s Messianism, It includes the necessary implication 
his vision of an earthly paradise to that man :s a mere mechanism, for 
be enjoyed >y a classEss society. practical purposes part of the great 
But this M=ssianism Las become mechanism of the Communist State 
transformed by the genius of Lenin (Karl Marx’s prophecy that the 


into a dogmacic creed which adds the State woud “wither away” being ae 


proviso that the vision zan only be conveniently forgotten). 
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This Marx-Lenin religion is having 
a great success. It has built a 
mighty industrial state in Russia 
and it is building a second one in 
China. It has an enormous attrac- 
tion for the peoples of backward 
and undeveloped countries to whom 
it offers liberation from poverty and 
oppression. The fact that this 
“liberation” will be accompanied by 
political and intellectual slavery often 
passes unnoticed because such peoples 
have never known political and 
intellectual freedom. 


Among the free peoples of Europe 
and America, however, the Marx- 
Lenin religion has hitherto failed to 
make much headway. These p2oples 
have known the blessings of pclitical 
and intellectual freedom and are not 
inclined to exchange it for the 
vision of the Marxist paradise. They 
are the leaders of the other great 
camp, the camp of Democracy. 
Have they a religion tha: can 
compare as a driving force with the 
Marx-Lenin religion? It may be 
answered that they have Chris- 
tianity. But Christianity, if we 
understand by the word the Chris- 
tianity of the churches, is now only 
the religion of a minority in the free 
countries. It is associated with an 
ecclesiastical tradition and a belief 
in supernaturalism which the great 
majority, including most of the best 
minds, cannot accept. 


Yet it was Christianity, the essen- 
tial teaching of Jesus, which created 
a free society. And that society, 
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with all its imperfections, is based 
on the Christian ethic with its 
respect for the individual, conceived 
not as a mechanism but as a child 
of God, a unique soul with unlimited 
potentialities and its supreme duty 
of love. That ethic underlies the 
Western conceptions of equality 
before the law and government by 
consent of the governed, and is now 
being translated, clumsily enough 
yet with a remarkable degree of 
success if we take into consideration 
the vastness and daring of the 
experiment, into the ideal of eco- 
nomic freedom—through the machin- 
ery of the Welfare State. But this 
democratic cimlszation for all its 
wonderful achievements is suffering 
from a profound spiritual malaise. 
As C. G. Jung has written :— 


Christian civilization has proved 
hollow to a terrifying degree: it is all 
veneer, but tne inner man has remained 
untouched and therefore unchanged. 
His soul is oct of key with his external 
beliefs; ın his soul the Christian has 
not kept pace with external develop- 
ments.} 


What is needed is a dynamic 
reinterpretazion of the central 
message of Christianity which the 
churches, bv their very nature, and 
being tied to a dogmatic super- 
naturalism. have failed and will 
always fail to provide. The signifi- 
cance of tke teaching of William 
Blake, the English poet, painter and 
prophet, the bicentenary of whose 
birth is being commemorazed this 











1 Psychology and Alchemy. By C G. June Collected Works, Vol 12, p rr. 
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year, lies in zhe fact that it is in its 
essence a remterpretation of Chris- 
tianity. It offers the idza of spir- 
itual religion, which could be of the 
highest valus to the West at this 
turning point in world history. 


The teaching of William Blake is 
in many ways the exact antithesis 
of the doctrines of Marx-Leninism. 
On one poins, indeed, Blake would 
have joined hands with F-arl Marx: 
he was as horrified at the conditicn 
of the poor in the early stages of 
industrialism as Marx aad Engels 
were, and he denounced the inhu- 
manity of the new capitaïst society 
with a fervour that any Marxist 
could approv2:— 


Is this a holy tking to sce 

In a rich and fraitful land, 

Babes reduc’d to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand ? 


Is that tremblicg cry a song? 
Can it be a song of joy? 

Aud so many cluldren poor? 
It 1s a land of poverty '? 


I wander thro’ 2ach charter’d s-reet, 

Near where the charter’d Thames does flow, 
And mark in everv face I meet 

Marks of weakress, marks of woe. 


In every cry of svery Man, 

In every Infant's cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles I hear. 


How the Chimrey-sweeper’s crz 
Every black’ning Church appa-ls; 
And the hapless Soldier’s sigh 

Runs in blood cown Palace wals. 3 
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They mock at the Labourer’s hmbs: they 
mock at his starv’d Children 

They buy his Daughters that they may have 
power to sell his Sons. 

They compel the Poor to live upon a crust of 
bread by soft mild arts. 


The Marx-Leninist remedy for the 
state of affairs represented in these 
lines is revolution to be brought 
about by the class war. Blake 
supported the French Revolution 
wholeheartedly, because he saw in 
it a new upsurge of the Christian 
ethic of love and the purifying fire 
of the imagination. But he came 
to see that revolutionary violence 
only produces new tyranny :— 


The hand of Vengeance found the Bed 
To which the Purple Tyrant fled, 

The iron hand crush’d the Tyrant’s head 
And became a Tyrant ın his stead.’ 


Violent revolutions destroy Bour- 
bons and Romanoffs only to replace 
them by Napoleons and Stalins. At 
the end of his life Blake distrusted 
all political movements :— 

I am really sorry, to see my Country- 
men trouble themselves about Politics. 
If men were Wise, the Most arbitrary 
Princes could not hurt them. If they 
are not wise, the Freest Government is 
compelled to be a Tyranny.® 


Actually he was a revolutionary 
in a much profounder sense than 
Marx. He saw that it was useless 
to make pcelitical and economic 
changes without radically changing 





2 The Poetry and Prose cf Wslham Biake 
192%) pp 66-67, “ Holy Thursday.” 


Nonesuch Press. London 
3 Ibid., ‘‘Lencon,” p. 75. 
4 Ibid., “ Jecusalem. II.” E 470. 
5 Ibid., "The Giey Monk,” p. 118. 
® Ibsd., “ Pablic Addresses,” p 629. 
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the individual mind. He would have 
entirely agreed with Aldous Huxley’s 
Brunto Rontini :— 


There’s only one corner of the uni- 
verse you can be certain of improving, 
and that is your own self....50 you 
have to begin there, not outside, not 
on other people. That comes afterwards 
when you’ve worked on your own 
corner.” 


The disastrous effects of starting 
as the Marx-Leninists did on the 
outside were evident when the whole 
vast machine of Russian Communism 
was placed under the control of a 
Stalin. The idea of a Class War 
would have been wholly repellent to 
Blake. He never thought in terms 
of classes (he hated all abstractions ) 
but of individuals. 


At the very outset of his career 
he laid the foundations of a doctrine 
that contradicted both the mechan- 
ico-materialism of the revolutionaries 
of his own day (Marx’s predecessors) 
and the supernaturalism of orthodox 
Christianity. In his little tract 
called There Is No Natural Religion 
(c. 1788),8 he counters the commonly 
accepted belief that “Man cannot 
naturally Perceive but thrcugh his 
natural or bodily organs” with the 
statement that “Man’s perceptions 
are not bounded by organs of per- 
ception; he perceives more than 
sense (tho’ ever so acute) can 
discover.” This is a claim that 
there is a power of vision in the 
human mind over and above sense 
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perception. The part of the mind 
that possessəs this power is called by 
Blake the “Poetic or Prophetic 
Character.” He writes :— 

If it were not for the Poetic or Pro- 
phetic character the Philosophic and 
Experimental would soon be at the 
ratio of all things, and stand still, un- 
able to do other than repeat the same 
dull round over again. 

No words could summarize more 
pregnantly the dilemma of twentieth- 
century man. By denying the 
“ Poetic or Prophetic Character ” and 
attempting to live solely in the scien- 
tific character (j.e, in Blake’s 
eighteenth-century language, “‘ Phi- 
losophic and Experimental”) he 
feels the erdless boredom cf repeat- 
ing “the same dull round over 
again,” whether he lives in Soviet 
or capitalist-controlled industrial 
society. 

But maz not only has perceptions; 
he also has desires. If he only had 
cognizance of the world of sense per- 
ception, his desires would be limited, 
but Blake claims that they are un- 
limited: “The desire of Man being 
Infinite, the possession is Infinite 
and himself Infinite.” He proceeds 
to equate this “infinite” desire, to 
some extent perceived by man, with 
God. ‘He who sees the Infinite in 
all things, sees God. He who sees 
the Ratio only, sees himself only.” 
Blake’s “ratio” is the abstraction 
formed ty reason from sense impres- 
sions, which, he argues, is simply a 
reflection of the limited human self. 


1 Time Must Have a Stop. By ALpous Hux.ey. pp. &2-3. 
8 The Poetry and Prose of Wiliam Blake, pp. 147-8. 
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The conclusion is a reintecpretation, 
or, as moderr. theologians would say, 
a “demythologizing,” of zhe Incar- 
nation: “ Therefore God Becomes as 
we are, that we may be as he is.” 
For Blake the Incarnation of God 
in human forn is not a unique event 
which took piace in Pales-ine at the 
beginning of zhe Christiam era, but a 
process which tekes place constantly 
in every human being when the In- 
finite in the human minc is united 
with the Infinite in the external 
world through the imaginative vision. 
At the end cf his life wh=n Henry 
Crabb Robinson questimed him 
about the divinity of Christ, Blake 
replied, “ He £s the only Ged.” But 
then he added: “And so am I and 
so are you.’’® 


Karl Marx rejected religion as an 
cpiate of the people. The Cod whom 
Marx rejected was the anthro- 
comorphic God of the churches, and 
that God was rejected jusz as em- 
phatically by Slake under the name 
of ““Nobodaddy” (t.e. tae father 
who is Nobod:7). But Bleke had a 
far profounde- insight thaz that of 
Marx. In place of Nobodeddy (the 
“Gaseous Vertebrate” cf Haeckel) 
he offers a God who, im Keats’s 
words, can be “proved on the 
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pulses,” the Divine Humanity. He 
constantly insists on the identity of 
God and Man; “God only Acts and 
Is, in existing beings or Men.’2° 
“The worship of God is: Honouring 
his gifts in other men, each accord- 
ing to his genius.” “God is Man 
and exists in us and we in him.”’# 


Is Blake’s God then merely a sub- 
jective experience? For Blake this 
question would be meaningless. His 
God or “Infinite”? is both in the 
human soul and in the external 
world,! “For everything that lives 
is Holy,” he declared at the end of 
A Song of Liberty. Through a long 
process in the development of human 
consciousness, human beings have 
come to feel themselves entirely 
separated from things which are 
regarded simply as pieces of matter. 
This process was reaching its culmi- 
nation in the nineteenth century.14 
Blake teaches that men must learn 
to “participate” in the external 
world as primitive man did, though 
onanew level. Thisis for Blake the 
formation of the complete man who 
is the Divine Image and it is achieved 
through the creative power which he 
calls the imagination :— 

The Eternal Body of Man is The 
Imagination, that is, God himself, The 


® On Books and Thew Writes. By Henry Crass Roninson. Edited by Edith J. Morley 


(1922). p. 3- 


10 The Poetry and Prose of Wiliam Blake, p. 188, '‘ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell.” 


11 Ibid., p. 19t. 


13 Thid., p. 829, ’ Annotation= to Berkeley’s ‘Siris.’”’ 

13 Indian readers will here recognize at once the doctrire of the Upanishads that 
“ 3rahman is Atman !” Blake cer-ainly had some knowledge of the Hindu scriptures from the 
translations of Sir Charles Wilkin: and Sir Wilham Jones. 

14 Saomg Appearances (1957). By OwEN BARFIELD, 
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Divine Body...Jesus; we are his 


Members.%4 


This is the reinterpretation of 
Christianity that is needed bv the 
modern world which can no longer 
believe in mythological beings but 
must have a religion. Blake very 
truly said : — 


Man must and will have Some Relig- 
ion : if he has not the Religion of Jesus, 
he will have the Religion of Satan.16 


This saying has been aptly and 
terribly verified in modern times by 
the rise of such Satanic “religions ” 
as Nazi-Fascism, Marx-Lenin-Stalin- 
ism and Apartheid-Nationalism. 
Blake’s teaching presents religion 
not as allegory or dogma but as 
psychological truth :— 

I know of no other Christianity and 
of no other Gospel than the liberty both 
of body and mind to exercise the Divine 
Arts of Imagination....The Apostles 
knew of no other Gospel. What were 
all their spiritual gifts? What is the 
Divine Spirit? is the Holy Ghost any 
other than an Intellectual Fountain?... 
What are all the Gifts of the Gospel, 
are they not all Mental Gifts? Is God 
a Spirit who must be worshipped in 
Spirit and in Truth and are not the 
Gifts of the Spirit Every-thing to 
Man?...What is the Life of Man but 
Art and Science? isit Meat and Drink? 
is not the Body more than Raiment? 
What is Mortality but the things relat- 
ing to the Body which Dies? What is 
Immortality but the things relazing to 
the Spirit which lives Eternally >’ 
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Blake was a great psychologist 
before the modern science of psy- 
chology existed. He anticipated 
many of the discoveries of modern 
psychoanalysis though his methods 
were those of an artist, not of a 
scientist. Having no vocabulary for 
the purpose, he had to invent 
mythological names to express 
mental realities just as Freud had 
to invent such names as the “ Super- 
ego,” the “Id” and the “Censor,” 
and Jung the “Animus,” the 
“Anima,” the “Shadow” and the 
“Collective Jnconscious.” Blake’s 
simplest psychological scheme is the 
division of the mind into two parts 
which he calls the “Spectre” and 
the “Emanation.” These correspond 
roughly to Jung’s Animus and 
Anima. The Spectre is the abstract, 
tational, selfish part of the mind 
thought of as a male power and the 
Emanation the imaginative and un- 
selfish part, thought of as female. 
Modern mer is under the dominion 
of the Spectre and this leads to re- 
pressions which Blake, like Freud, 
regards as the chief cause of un- 
healthy mental states :— 


Those who restrain desire, do so be- 
cause theirs is weak enough to be re- 
strained ; and the restrainer or reason 
usurps its place and governs the un- 
willing. ...H=2 who desires but acts not, 
breeds pestilence... . Sooner murder an 
infant in its cradle than nurse unacted 
desires.18 





18 The Poetry and Prose of Wilham Blake, p. 580, “The Leocoon Group.” 


1 Ibid., “To the Deists,” p. 498. 
17 Ibid , “To the Christians,” pp. 535-6. 


18 Ibid., '* The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” pp. 182-5. 
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Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and farming hair, 

But Desire Gratified 

Plants fruits of life ard beauty there.19 


The Spectre is identifisd with the 
selfhood, Tais is the ew], false per- 
sonality that lives among abstractions. 
When it is in control, zhe Emana- 
tion is a source of maddening torment, 
which would now be called Dsychosis :— 

My Spectre around me nizht and day 
Like a Wild beast guards my way. 


My Emanation far within 
Weeps incessantly for my 5in.*° 


In imagirative states Spectre and 
Emanation are united and then man 
knows the -oy of creation, achiev- 
ing his trae personalty, which 
Blake calls ‘‘Identity.”’ The iden- 
tity is the sum total cf a man’s 
creative aczs, his real character 
which emerges when Le discards 
the masks which institute the self- 
hood. Muck more elaborate, indeed 
far too elaborate to be Cescribed in 
any detail in a short article, is 
Blake’s fou-fold scheme. This is 
based on et2rnal princip-_es or func- 
tions which he calls zhe “Four 
Zoas.” These represent roughly 
Reason, Imagination, Instinct and 
Emotion. In their true state they 
are contraries, that is, essential ele- 
ments in human natare which 
should be in a state of creative ten- 
sion. ‘“‘Withcut Contrares,’’ Blake 
wrote, “is no progressicn.”#! The 
Fall, accord.ng to Blake is due to 
the corruption and deraturing of 


1° Ibid., ‘‘Tragments,’ p. 39. 
120 Ibid., “Poems from MS5.,” p. 105 


the Zoas so that they become 
Negations or destructive forces 
instead of Contraries. All this is 
worked out in much detail in Blake’s 
great narrative poems: Vala or The 
Four Zoas. Milton and Jerusalem. 
Closely connected with the doctrine 
of tke Four Zoas is the doctrine of 
the Fourfold Vision described in 
the famous lines in Blake’s letter: 
To Thomas Butts, dated November 
22, 1802:— 


Now I a fourfold vision see, 

And a fourfold vision is given to me; 
’Tis fourfold in my supreme delight 

And threefold ın soft Beulah s night 

And twofold Always. May God us keep 
Fram Single vision and Newton’s sleep | *8 


The single vision is the abstract 
vision where reason is functioning 
inhumanly, alone. This is “New- 
ton’s sleep,” the vision of the pure 
scienzist or mathematician, perhaps 
unjustly despised by Blake. The 
“fourfold vision” is that of the 
poet-prophet, where all the func- 
tions of the fourfold man are 
brought into play and he sees “into 
the life of things.” 


The diference between Blake 
and the psychoanalysts is that their 
work is wholly descriptive and 
analytic. Blake’s is based on a 
positive ideal, that of the complete 
Man or integrated psyche, which he 
identifies with Jesus. It is some- 
times falsely said that Blake, in his 
exaltation of the Imagination, de- 


31 Ibid., “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” p. r8x. 


a2 Tbid,, “ Letters, 23, pr. 861-2. 
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scientifc atheism run riot, and, on 
the other band, a quasi-spirituality 
destined to run to seed. There ought 
to be a return to the original Chris- 
tian conception of the essential one- 
ness of matter and spirit, time and 
eternity, life and death. We are wit- 
nessing another “Fall of Man,” a 
breakdown of that wholeness which 
is also true holiness. 


Our need today is to realize why 
the very signs the nineteenth century 
took as proofs of inevitable prog- 
ress—‘“*...many shall run to and fro 
and knowledge shall be increased ””— 
were taken by the writer of the 
Book of Daniel as a sign of the last 
days, the days of spiritual darkness. 
The ruth is that it is not ignorance 
and poverty and weakness, those old 
enemies of man, that now threaten 
Western civilization; on the con- 
trary, it is knowledge of godlike 
magnitude, wealth on an unprece- 
dented scale and power of the most 
titanic order—all the goals in fact 
which Western man has pursued so 
single-mindedly and ruthlessly dur- 
ing the recent centuries—that have 
brought Western civilization to the 
brink of disintegration and disaster. 


Today we must recognize our di- 
lemma and face our obvious danger. 
We must choose the road to life, 
which of old was called the road to 
salvation and which now seems also 
the cnly road to human survival. 
We need more knowledge still, but 
of a different kind from the fragmen- 
tary, un-co-ordinated triumphs of 
science. We need more wealth, but 
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wealth measured in terms of spiritu- 
al values rather than those of ma- 
terial gain or aggrandizement. We 
need more power, but the power to 
control, to restrain, to deny, in direct 
proportion to our increased opportu- 
nity to disintegrate, to maim and 
to destroy. But, above all, we need 
more knowledge of the Power of the 
Spirit; for without the wisdom that 
comes only from a willirgness to 
renounce, we shall never qualify for 
the riches cf the Spirit. Where our 
ancestors sought power, we should 
seek wisdom to harness power to 
worth-while ideals and purposes; 
where our predecessors were in- 
terested orly in ways and means, 
we should concern ourselves with 
ends and aims. 


Blake must have had a strong 
foreboding of the direction in which 
civilization was drifting. He certain- 
ly correctly diagnosed the cancer of 
materialism that is eating into the 
heart of mankind. Our misplaced 
faith in ths physical sciences has 
made us m:sunderstand the nature 
of human scciety and the individual. 
But by our overvaluation of physi- 
cal power and scientific truth we 
have paid the same price that Faust 
had to pay when he made his bar- 
gain with Mephistopheles; we have 
surrendered our souls to tke devil. 
By identifying ourselves with the 
infallibility and omniscience of phys- 
ical science, we imagine we can 
escape all personal, moral respon- 
sibility. 

Therefore our first duty is boldly 
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to take our bearings; not Sy nearby 
landmarks, but by the Joints of 
some reliable, spiritual compass. In 
order to correct one’s watch, one 
should not depend upon local clocks, 
but refer to astronomica. time as 
established by the world’s great 
spiritual observers—tne great proph- 
ets and seers of Listory, znd Blake 
was of their company. For, although 
none perhaps has utterec the final 
word about man’s life amd destiny, 
nevertheless each visionary, in his 
way and turn, hes sougk: to reset 
the compass of man’s spērit for its 
voyage upon the stormy ocean cf 
life. 

Clearly the time has arrved when 
we should apply our en=rgies and 
resources to other ideals and pur- 
poses than to those of mere physical 
comfort and convenience. We must 
make the Kingdom of tke Spirit a 
reality in the world of everyday 
existence. We must redirect our 
energies, now larzely beizg drained 
away in joyless recreations, infantile 
pursuits and senseless work, along 
channels that will fertiliz= the whole 
of life and make bloom yet un- 
dreamed-of flowers of spritual ful- 
filment. 


The truth of human lite, as Blake 
saw it, was that the mysterious and 
overwhelming experience on which 
the various religious crzeds have 
been erected is fundamentally in- 
expressible, except perhaps by “Art.” 
And even art’s attempt to express 
it of necessity takes on a more or 
less personal and biased form. But 
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of ore thing we may be certain, a 
sense of the unity of all religions 
nezds to be based upon actual 
exDerience and practice, of both 
beeng and doing; it cannot grow out 
of tae soil of set doctrine or pre- 
scritec belief. A dogma is as power- 
less to teach the truth as a stone 
thzown against the head is to 
instruct the mind. 


Bake iound the Christianity of 
his day altogether too rigid and 
restzicted for healthy growth; he 
believed it should be bedded out in 
the open air of life. The Christian 
Gos el must adapt itself to the 
ckamged conditions of modern times; 
it sould find new expression in 
terms more appropriate to our 
present state and spiritual require- 
mzerts. Blake’s teaching would seem 
perticilarly suitable to fill our 
serttal vacuum today; for most 
of is would agree on the need for 
self-transcendence through love, for 
ccrrpession towards all sentient life 
and for an altogether new conception 
of sin. A religion based on a 
fendamental misconception of the 
pzo>lem of sin and evil will never 
suf—ce for modern man. What 
Blaxe attempted was to set forth his 
private experiences and intuitions 
ir. the light of a truly Christianized 
relizious faith. He held that each 
-13'S unique spiritual angle of vision 
sao+wd be respected, because tt might 
prove to be of the widest human 
Ss gatfcance. 


Bleke’s loyalty to the original 
sdivit of the teaching of Jesus 
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naturally set up in his mind violent 
opposition to the static formulations 
created by ecclesiastical orthodoxy 
which, in his opinion, stressed the 
letter at the expense of the spirit. 
Blake never spoke with more convic- 
tion than when he said, “AH 
Religions Are One”’ and again, “all 
Religions...have one source.” No 
utterance has been more truly 
helpful than that all the d:fferent 
religions of the world should be 
regarded as separate branches all 
stemming from one central spiritual 
trunk. In the opening werds of 
AX Religions are One, “the faculty 
which experiences ” would sesm not 
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torefer to one of the fivesenses but to 
what Blake calls elsewhere the creat- 
ive power or the “Imagination,” 
by which he meant that man, in 
addition to his ordinary faculties, 
has another faculty, more usually 
called intuition, which can directly 
know, rather than know about, the | 
things which are spiritual and not 
sensual. And this supra-sensual 
faculty is the true faculty of direct 
perception which transcends the 
scientific method of sense observa- 
tion. This latter method is the 
rational or evil way of knowing, as 
opposed to the imaginative or good 
way of Blake’s world. 


VICTOR RIENAECKER 


THE WELFARE STATE 


An important and constructive con- 
tribution on the Welfare State was made 
by five able and patriotic leaders in a 
symposium on the subject held at Bom- 
bay under the chairmanship of Shri 
K. M. Munshi. Fundamentally, for 
whose welfare does the State exist? For 
its own growth in power and prestige 
or for the good of the people? A caustic 
remark by Shri Munshi contains a true 
thought: — 

Under the cover of the slogan oi Welfare 
State, some men glibly speak the language of 


the democrat, but cheerfully walk in the foot- 
steps of the tyrant 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aivar em- 
phasized that there were three principal 
concerns of a real Welfare State: 
Public Health, Education and Employ- 
ment. These would naturally make the 
masses the real beneficiaries of the 
Welfare State; and thus only would 
true democracy emerge—a government 
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by public opinion resting on mass edu- 
cation and mass propaganda. 


Shri B. Rama Rao stated that “it 
was futile to think of Western standards 
in evolving a Welfare State”; while 
in Shri K. K. Shah’s concept there 
should be “no lack of incentive to 
private effort.” Shri A. D. Gorwala was 
right in complaining that even 25 per 
cent of the people “were not able to have 
the barest minimum quantity of food.” 
Professor B. R. Shenoy said that the 
“traditional Indian concept” was wholly 
antagonistic to a garrison or police state. 
He wanted the people “to be constantly 
on the vigil” against excessive stress 
on successfully implementing the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan, for such undue 
stress was “an inherent danger to the 
concept of the Welfare State.” 


The more the subject of the Welfare 
State is discussed, the better for the 
Government and the people. 


BUILDING THE WEW INDIA 


[This study of the role bf social service in the building of the New India con- 
cludes the series of articles by “ A Student of Theosophy,” of which three have 
been published in our prev:ous issues. One2 of the best features of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, as of its predecessor, i3 th2 planners’ recognition of the 
people's indispensable part in its success, Tle strength of national planning in 
this country rests on its recognition as a sc-operative undertaking in which 
Government officials and tbe people stand shoulder to shoulder in a common 
effort for the common weal. All well-considzred efforts to ameliorate misery are 
commendable but especially those which, as in this case, strengthen and express 
the sense of humaa brotherhood. We are convinced, indeed, that higher and 
ncbler conceptions of put-ic and private cuties lie at the root of lasting 
material as well as spiritual improvement. if it succeeds in arousing in the 
people the appreciation of such concepts, the Plan may succeed beyond the 
planners’ highest dreams.—Ep. ] 


IV.—THE F.OLE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


With changing times came chang- idza. of a Welfare State. The 


ing needs in social welfare services, 
though the basic needs =n health, 
education, housing, etc, remain 
fairly constant. The attainment of 
Independence ter years =go found 
India faced with an asscrtment of 
many needs in zhe welfare fields. 
The Prime Minister said well that 
the entire Government of India had 
now, in a sense, become a social wel- 
fare agency. 


The Directive Principles of State 
Policy laid down in the Indian 
Constitution prescribe that “the 
State shall strive to pramote the 
welfare of the people b securing 
and protecting as effect-vely as it 
may a social order in which justice, 
social, economic and policical, shall 
inform all the instituticns of the 
national life.’ The rineteenth- 
century concept of laissez-faire has 
been discredited -n many countries. 
The emphasis has shiftzd to the 


primary functions of the State to- 
day prominently include the pro- 
me«t:on of its citizens’ well-being. 

-t is this function of the State 
urder a new ideology that the Prime 
Maister has in mind when he pres- 
ses ths urgent need for the introduc- 
tion of a new social order which 
alon2 zan preserve the freedom of the 
cour.try, achieved after a hard 
struzgie. The social policy appro- 
priaze to that just social order has 
beer detailed in the Directive Prin- 
ciples already mentioned (Part IV 
of the Constitution of India). 


Tne State, according to these 
Const:tutional provisions, is required 
to direct its social policy towards 
sezuting for the citizens, men and 
wormen equally, the right to an 
acecuate means of livelihood; equal 
pey Jor equal work; protection 
against the abuse and exploitation 
of workers’ economic necessity; the 
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protection of their health and 
strength: and the protection of 
children and youth against exploita- 
tion and moral and material aban- 
donment. Within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development, 
the State is required under the 
Constitution to 


make effective provision for securing 
the right to work, to education and to 
public assistance in cases of unemploy- 
ment, old age, sickness and disable- 
ment and in other cases of undeserved 
want. 


The State is also required to 
make provision for just and humane 
conditions of work and for mater- 
nity relief. It must endeavour to 
secure to all workers work, a 
living wage and conditions of work 
ensuring a decent standard of life. 
The State was called on to endeav- 
our to provide within ten years of 
the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion free and compulsory education 
for all children until they should 
complete the age of fourteen years. 
The State was also enjoined to 
consider it among its primary 
duties to raise the level of nutrition 
and the standard of living and to 
improve public health. It was be- 
sides called on to endeavour to 
bring about prohibition of the con- 
sumption—except for medizinal 
purposes—of intoxicating drinks 
and of drugs injurious to health. 


It became the task of the National 
Planners to translate this policy 
into concrete social services and in- 
to activities for the welfare of vari- 
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ous underprivileged and weaker 
groups. Ia pre-Independence days 
social wellare activities were pre- 
dominantly zhe sphere of voluntary 
agencies, supported chiefly by pri- 
vate donaczicns. The Central and 
State Governments have now ac- 
cepted the responsibility otf assis- 
tance, encouragement and expansion 
of welfare efforts, as an integral 
part of India’s national develop- 
ment plans. The Government of 
India set up a Central Social Wel- 
fare Board to function under the 
Five-Year Plan for the promotion 
and provision of welfare services. 
Specific functions have been assigned 
to the Board, one of these being the 
co-ordinationof social welfare activi- 
ties, so as to maximize their bene- 
fits. In coLaboration with the State 
Government the Central Board has 
organized State Social Welfare 
Boards throughout the country. 
The Five-Year Plan envisages the 
full utilization of the many volun- 
tary welfare agencies, emphasizing 
the significance of their role in a 
democratic State, in partnership 
with the State and the State 
agencies. 


In India as in other countries, 
these volantary social welfare 
agencies covez a wide though some- 
what undefined field and play a 
special role in mobilizing financial 
support amd man-power resources 
for welfare activities. They con- 
stitute, as iz were, the private sector 
in welfare work. The extent of the 
support they can give is, however, 
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limited. An increasing respon- 
sibility of the Szate is te synthesize 
the  social-welfare © =rogrammes 
directly sponsored or financially 
aided by different St=te depart- 
ments and agencies. Along with 
this there is the need sc to channel 
public assistance to welfare work 
that the funds provided from pub- 
lic revenues will go tae farthest 
way possible in relief of the socially 
weak and needy groups. 


This is being achieved by the 
Central Social Welfere Board. 
Special groups or Committees set 
up by the Board have studied the 
problems of umproteczed groups, 
like women, children, the handicap- 
ped and others, on a many-sided 
front. Much of the aid given from 
the funds at the disposal of the 
Board for preventive ead rehabili- 
tative measures is channelled 
through voluntary orgenizations or 
agencies, seeking dyn=mic citizen 
participation, in the welfare pro- 
grammes sponsored fom public 
funds. This is no less important for 
the Board’s welfare excension prc- 
gramme than in the Community 
Development projects and the 
National Extension Ser-ice schemes. 


Recognizing the limized nature of 
welfare services in rur=l India, the 
Board decided to fill m the gap by 
organizing welfare ext2nsion proj- 
ects, one in each district in the 
country during the first Plan period, 
the number of which is to be 
quadrupled under the Second Plan. 
The fundamental aim is that women 
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and children in Indian villages shall 
be ensured the minimum services 
essential to their well-being. Such 
services should be designed to meet 
the fundamental needs, such as 
maternity and ante- and post-natal 
care, social education, and instruc- 
tion in a useful craft like spinning, 
sewing or embroidery; and for 
children, facilities for play and rec- 
tection, basic education, the pre- 
venation of malnutrition and under- 
nutrition and the stimulation of a 
healthy interest in their surround- 
ings, which would protect them 
trcm undesirable influences. These 
services are to be implemented with 
zh= active co-operation of voluntary 
women, social workers constituted 
-nzo Project Committees and assist- 
2d by paid social workers like Gram 
Sevikas, craft assistants and mid- 
wives or dais, drawn as far as pos- 
sible from among the village popula- 
tion It is intended that these 
welfare activities should be comple- 
mentary to and not duplicate or 
overlap activities in the Community 
Development blocks or other rural 
-w2lfare programmes of the State 
Governments. 


The Planners are aware of the 
difficulties in implementing this pro- 


grammeas they themselves admit :— 


The growth of social services in any 


ecuntry is necessarily a slow process. 


Its principal limitations relate to the 
magnitude of the community’s resources 
and the lack of trained personnel and 
ot organizations devoted to social 
welfare. In the field of social welfare, 
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personnel provided by the Government 
or by public authorities generally rep- 
resent only a nucleus for drawing into 
the service of the community the 
voluntery labours of large numbers of 
private individuals. 

The experience gained under the 
First Five-Year Plan has shown, 
however, that resources provided by 
public authorities in money and 
personnel can go a long way in 
stimulating community effort and 
invoking voluntary service. Natu- 
rally the programme under the 
Second Plan has been enlarged. 
The outlay on social services under 
it is about twice the provision made 
for these in the First Plan, although, 
aside from the reduced provisions 
for the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons, the proportion which ex- 
penditure on social services bears to 
the total outlay on development in 
the public sector is maintained. 
The role of social services in bring- 
ing about greater equality of 
opportunity and so strengthening 
the social and economic structure is 
thus fully recognized. 


As the context of social work has 
changed from the mere alleviation 
of distress or relief of want into 
efforts to enrich life and endow it 
with new meaning and value, the 
basis of social work also has under- 
gone a progressive change. It is no 
longer based on the idea of charity 
but is recognized as a duty owed by 
society to its own underprivileged 
. sections. The aims of a Welfare 

‘~ State must naturally include the 
reduction of economic inequalities 


and the minimizing of the difficulties 
of the lower-income groups. The 
concept of a Welfare State is 
vitalized in India by the planners’ 
assigning to the Government itself 
large responsibilities for promoting 
social security, designed to combat 
what Lord Beveridge described as 
“the five giants in the path of 
social progress—want, disease, igno- 
rance, squalor and idleness.” 


The first thing that is remarkable 
about this new concept of a Welfare 
State is its considerable impact on 
the minds of the people, especially 
in the villages. There is plenty of 
evidence illustrative of the new 
attitudes which have inspired the 
people in recent times. It is not 
only that there are in villages and 
towns today many schools, hospitals, 
sanitary facilities, new projects and 
plants, where none of these existed 
before, but that the common man is 
realizing his own strength and 
responsibility. While till recently 
he was thinking in terms of “my 
problems,” today he regards them 
as “our problems,’ and seeks 
collective solutions for them. 


This is the silent revolution going 
on all over the country—the great 
task of rebuilding India which may 
truly be regarded as a sublime under- 
taking. The various projects which 
are being executed in different 
parts cf the country, for the lasting 
welfare of the masses, are the new 
shrines from which the people are 
drawing fresh inspiration. Prime 
Minister Nehru said with visible 
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emotion, inaugurating tae Bhakra- 
Nangal Canal system: “‘These are 
the new temples of Incia where I 
worship.” True to Carlvle’s dictum, 
‘work is worship,” Nehru declared:— 


These are sacred places where peo- 
ple invest their sweat and blood and 
suffer and endure for fhe common 
weal....These places make the noblest 
cemples, gurdwaras, clurches and 
mosques to be fcund anywhere and I 
feel more religiously minded when I 
see these works. 


The Prime Minister referred to 
the same subject again recently 
in inaugurating at Tr-ombay the 
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gtontic reactor poetically christened 
“Apsara” (a heavenly nymph). 
Trombay faces, across the water, 
the Island of Elephanta with its 
cave temples, and the Prime Minister 
did not miss drawing the contrast 
Setween the old and the new, sepa- 
zazeļ by a sweep of centuries. He 
Doinzed out that man could not 
‘ive by bread alone, neither by 
zeactors nor by tradition as is en- 
shrined in the Elephanta Caves. 
“Both have their places,” he con- 
cluded. “ Any person who ignores 
sither of them misses an element of 
life.” 

A STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


The crying nzed of the-hour is a 
strong sense of world citizenship. The 
concept is not new; however, it is only 
in recent times that earnest and organ- 
ized attempts have been made to pro- 
mote global thinking. Tne July issue 
of Toward World Demecracy (News 
Bulletin of the World Council for the 
Peoples World Convention, 55, Rue 
Lacépéde, Paris) in its thought-pro- 
voking opening article, considers the 
implications of World Citizenship. In 
addition, it gives news about the efforts 
to adopt a “world-view” and to think 
in terms of humanity in various coun- 
tries of the world. 


World citizership dos not consist 
in mere “benevolent sentiments.” It 
implies a definitely positive attitude, an 
attitude embracing all men, irrespective 
of their race, colour or religious views. 
Democracy, in the fullest sense of the 
word, must be established on the world 
level before warld citizenship can be- 


com= meaningful. 


There is increasing realization that 
economic freedom is no less important 
than political freedom. Professor Josué 
de Castro, one of the founders of the 
World Association Against Hunger, 
rightly claims that, “for the major part 
of humanity, the most urgent problem 
is not war, nor communism, nor the cost 
of living or taxes: it is the problem of 
hanger.” Starvation breeds many ills. 
F5od, which is one of “a trinity with air 
aud water,” must be provided for the 
hungry millions before we can expect 
them to exercise judgment regarding 
rizti and wrong and realize the vital 
neei for “One World.” 


A Peoples World Constituent As- 
semaly representing the men and women 
o: the world equally is still a vision, 
bat how long it remains only a hope 
rests in the hands of the world’s en- 
lizkzened countries. 


A NEW KIND OF AWARENESS 


[In this thought-provoking article, an American, Mr. Carl Christian 
Jensen, approaches the realization of human solidarity from the angle of 
Gestalt psychology. Every man is a unit in many groupings, simultaneous 
or successive, of varying degrees of integration and of permanence. Gestalt 
psychology concerns itself with zhese groupings or patterns and their interplay. 

The submerging of the personal self-consciousness in the group conscious- 
ness, however, especially if that group be a mob, is surely not a step towards the 
superconsciousness to which Mr. Jensen refers at the cutset. The highly class- 
conscious or race-conscious or nation-conscious individual has often but enlarged 
the hmits of self-interest. Integral thinking of the highest type demands first 
the intellectual recognition of universal unity. (‘‘ Through the countless rays 
proceeds the life-ray, the one, like a thread through many jewels.” ) And then, 


the sensing of that unity, which is the death of selfishness.—Ep.] 


Not only in physics and physiol- 
ogy, but also in psychology and 
sociology, integral thinking has in 
recent years gained ground. And, 
though it has not swept us off our 
feet as did psychoanalysis in our 
youth, yet its universality has been 
established as firmly as that of 
inferential and inductive thinking. 
It is a new kind of awareness, as far 
from the self-conscious as is the sub- 
conscious—a sort of superconscious- 
ness, and a leap up the scale of 
human evolution that is faicly sud- 
den, like mutations in biological 
evolution. 


As yet integral thinking appears 
more like flashes of intuitive wisdom 
that is hard to define. This paper 
is a modest attempt at describing 
this new kind of awareness by 
popularizing a few of tke main 
Gestalt laws, hoping that my readers 
may be lured into the psychology of 
Werthéimer, Koffka, Kohler and 
their students for scrupulous exact- 
ness. My emphasis is that of the 
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essayist, rct that of the scholar. 


Today we are hardly in any 
danger of backsliding into a former 
state of arimal evolution. We are, 
however, in danger of becoming cap- 
tives, of becoming a race of robots, 
in one of the many blind alleys that 
lurk along the road of human evolu- 
tion. We are custodians of old cul- 
tures, and we are creators of ever new 
cultures. The past would be lest with- 
out man, the inventory. The present 
would be lost without man, the in- 
ventor. Without enough of the in- 
ventor, we are apt to stratify. 
Without enough of the inventory, 
we are apt to fly off at a tangent. 
It is the method of learning that 
matters, the method, I repeat, 
whether we be in pursuit of the past 
or the present. 


We make the past more and more 
real, because our mind reshapes the 
senseless picture puzzles that lie 
buried heHer-skelter in layers of lost 
civilizations. We make the present 
more and more real by shaping 
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things that nevsr were in shape 
before. A steam engine is more real 
than a heap of raw ore, because a 
steam engine is ore reshaped by 
tke human mind. For the same 
reason, a cathedral is more real than 
unquarried rock. A melody is more 
real than the shrieks enc patter in 
the jungle. A flay is nore real 
than the pages in a cictionary. 
Mathematics is more real than hit- 
or-miss guesses. A proper Cemocratic 
government is more real than an- 
archy. A firm faith is more real than 
flickering fears and doubts that be- 
cloud and sometimes destroy the 
mind, 

There are manay kinds of in- 
ventors. The Supzeme Court is said 
to be an American invertion. In 
rhetoric, the word invention means 
the finding and sifting of material 
for a literary undertaking. A certain 
piece of music is celled an invention. 
Emerson said that one must be an 
inventor to read well. 4 mental 
fakrication is called an invention, 
meaning a lie of a sort. And the 
sceptic would insist that -iterature 
is just that, or the arts, or religion. 


Persons and minds are inventions, 
too, shaped and reshaped by our 
masters and by our iadividual 
efforts. One person is mcre real than 
ancther person, and one mind is 
more: real than another mind. In 
our schools and colieges the common 
run of educators is apt to praise and 
reward the shallow memorizers. And 
in our shops and affices we are apt 
to value others solely by their skills 
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and manners and looks. And we are 
apt tc exploit these traits in others. 


I? we grasp the inner structure of 
a melody, we shall sense the mean- 
ing of words such as that one person 
is moze real than another. Music is 
shaped, not through outward fads 
that are artificial and short-lived 
and unreal, but through an inner 
organ whole that is artistic and 
lasting and real. Likewise we can- 
not m2asure human qualities, such 
as horesty, merely by summing up 
a men’s traits. If we are but a sum 
of traits, we are empty. Then we 
are kut layers of adaptation, and this 
is mechanism, of which the extreme 
is a robot. 


There are critics who view our 
modern society as a weird cavern 
that grows more monstrous the more 
it corrodes and that eventually will 
be brriad by its own caving-in. There 
are still other critics who view the 
harden2d heart of man as the cause 
of all cur social ills, certain that the 
wrath of God will shove humanity 
en masse down the chute of doom 
into zbe smelter. Certain calamitous 
critics view our society as stratified 
social layers that paralyze our in- 
dustrie: and make our courts deaf 
and mute and blind, that strangle 
and muffle our schools and make 
our political machines odious, our 
churches stale and dank, our press 
fulsome and insipid. 

Buz we might also compare our 
so-called social stratification with a 
frosty feld in February, which dy- 
namite night plow and harrow, but 
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which thaw winds and spring sun 
by peaceful means and effortless will 
soften up for man to till again. 
Who would deny that society is 
organic, as much alive as a forest? 
It might be that the seasons cf 
culture, which thwart and force 
social growth, are not unlike the 
solar rhythms of summer and 
winter, and are still more like the 
much longer rhythms of nature’s 
evolution. Our auxiliary limbs and 
auxiliary senses, with which culture 
has equipped us, remind us strange- 
ly of the less and less sluggish limbs 
and senses by which nature has 
equipped life. 


We might also call society a work 
of art. The statesman is like the 
composer of a symphony, which the 
conductor must train his skilled 
orchestra to play. And not only 
the skilled orchestra, but gradually 
the unskilled audience as well. The 
audience may not become brilliant 
musicians, yet may partake in the 
humming of tke themes, till each 
person becomes so musical-minded 
that he knows the symphony by 
heart and follows the conductor’s 
baton with the same thrill of func- 
tion and freedom as the skilled 
musician. To be antimusical is like 
being antisocial; both are unnatural 
and akin to insanity. 


The gifted leader vitalizes his 
group, as a conductor does his 
orchestra, or, like an inventor, he 
combines essential parts till they 
work together as a whole. This 
endowment of shaping and reshaping 
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a group of persons isa gift like that 
bestowed on all inventive minds. 
Even a humble housewife is such a 
creative nucleus when she fashions 
something beautiful and gcod, and 
therefore real, within her family. 
And for this reason one family is 
more real than another family, and 
one society is more real than 
another soc-ety. 


Men have led their group to 
freedom bv tramping on other groups 
and have been blind to a still larger 
freedom. Yet there have been true 
liberators who envisioned a more 
harmonious form of human life than 
that shaped by force. There have 
been creat:ve minds in the larger 
sense, like the great masters of 
literature and art and science, of 
philosophy and mathematics and 
history. They have aimed at an 
economy of freedom that would 
hold the group together from within, 
instead of its being held together by 
terror from without. In a real 
democracy we find the same inner 
urge that we find in the forest, that 
grants tc all parts both function 
and freedcm. A dictatorship may 
be more orderly, but it is the order 
that we find in a prison, a sort of 
inorganic deadly order, which is 
social stratification. 


Egocentric persons do not move 
about too smoothly; they mess up 
the social field both for themselves 
and for others. They crave form 
like all other human beings, but in 
terms of their own ego instead of in 
terms of the field. The falsetto 
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voice in a choir grows unpleasantly 
conspicuous to others, taough the 
voice may echo within the self 
adoring ego like that of = virtuoso. 
Art demands an unselfisE frame of 
reference. And, 3ince life is an art, 
society demands a frame beneficial 
to all. 


Some of those who do mot play a 
fair game grow into monsters, strong 
enough to force society to sing 
their own selfish tune. Bat mostly 
they are weak and prefer to hum 
their tune alone. The wanderer, 
the drifter or the hobo shuns society. 
The Bowery vagrant ras been 
shooed off the field by drink and 
disease and otker disintegrating 
factors. Some are sore ai woman- 
hood and sulk in the vilderness. 
Some try to find peace away from 
greed and fear, “irom the greed for 
fame and pleasure and weelth, from 
the fear of blame and pain and 
want.” 


There is the recluse or hermit— 
the intellectual dreamer ir solitude. 
He is less conspicuous zhan the 
volatile fanatic, whether the fanatic 
is pulling back by force those who 
seem to him to move too fast, or 
pushing forward by force those who 
seem to him to stay fut. The 
apathy of the recluse is less annoy- 
ing than the furore of th= fanatic, 
and so he has not been given a label 
unless it be a compliment=ry one— 
such as “Lone Eagle.” 
his back on the rest of us_ whether 
we be hell-bent or we be clippering 
in stages towards heaven, He 
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dwells on his own egocentric clear- 
ing, instead o= cultivating a parcel 
w-tkin the social field. 

Tne one egocentric type who is 
realy dangerous is the one who 
aims at depriving us of our freedom. 
This is the radical as well as the 
re_igicis fanatic, both of whom, as 
history amply proves, are mass 
kilers Today, however, the relig- 
ious fanatic has lost his punch. 
Yet there is still the terrorist of 
reaccicn, who is busy as a brake to 
stall ts all, blind to certain social 
institutions being obsolete and need- 
ing io be discarded. And there is 
the terrorist cf revolution, who is 
bus} as a steam roller running amuck 
on the mountain side, blind to the 
valu2 of social institutions that are 
gooc end that should be sustained. 


Many an egocentric type was 
frestreted in childhood or in youth, 
some because of want and insecur- 
ity; others craved play and adven- 
ture, still others craved praise; 
their talents fell short of their 
craving for fame; still others starved 
for affection. Among these we also 
have the crank, who craves to turn 
things, and who does much of our 
creative work. He forgets himself. 
“Iz is by self-forgetting that one 
finds ” 


Wenv of us have been caught in 
the maelstrom of a political riot, a 
labour riot, a raceriot, a religious riot 
or 2ven a scholarly riot. A mob of 
riozers is stubborn and uncompro- 
misirg. There is a feeling of invin- 
cible strength and an impulsive 
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urge towards action, and the action 
is seldom constructive. Our posture 
becomes belligerent, and even our 
“weak sisters” bristle. 


The mob follows certain slogans; 
the mob’s reasoning sinks to a lower 
level than that of the average indi- 
vidual; the mob is deaf to arguments 
and easily lured by a leader. Emo- 
tions are intensified, often there is 
an outburst of rage, and there are 
mainly violent feelings; there is 
ruthlessness. The mob spirit is as 
contagious as a plague, even to the 
eutsider. 


Why do we misbehave like that? 
Some say that a crowd simply goes 
crazy as an individual may, that 
the mass mind and the individual 
mind are similar, that the crowd 
reaches a psychopathic stage of 
acute obsessions similar to that of 
an obsessed individual. Others say 
that it is an epidemic, a contagious 
mental disease, that we are victims 
of suggestions which bring about 
mass hysteria till a vicious cycle 
traps us. 


Others say that there is a factor 
of inertia in the mind of man, that 
we loathe to decide for ourselves, 
and will rather follow the crowd 
and be herded by a leader, that we 
all feel a profound joy in mass 
demonstrations, that we are fas- 
cinated when our herd stampedes. 
Others say that we act from our 
subconscious, that the crowd situa- 
tion supplies us with an outlet for 
repressed desires and repressed re- 
sentments. 
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Others say that mob spirit shows 
our ‘‘natura.” behaviour, that it is 
a regression to our normal primitive 
level, that our cruelty is instinctive 
and covered only by thin layers of 
culture, and crops up behind the 
bulwark of the mob where there is 
safety and sanction. Others say 
that the ‘‘4ésdo” explains crowd 
behaviour, that there is a minor 
mob situaticn each time two persons 
fall in love, that falling in love 
means repression, which is a sort of 
hypnotic fixation, that a pair of 
lovers are obsessed by an erotic 
drive, and zhat a mob is obsessed 
by a monstrous erotic drive. 


These answers do not fully satisfy. 
When we become one with a mob, 
we are not really selfish, for we feel 
impelled to guard society against 
injustice, and we have a sense of 
justice even though we are cruel and 
ready to lynch. We want to remedy 
evil, though our own power of evil 
grows with our blind belief that we 
are in the right. 


` A totalitarian régime is akin to a 
mob situation. By both censorship 
and propaganda dictators narrow 
the outlook and insight of their 
people and point at things that 
arouse rage, so as to glorify their 
own selfish aims. Censorship is like 
the sun going down and leaving 
behind a black night of ignorance. 
Propaganda is like a searchlight at 
night and with no constellations to 
navigate by, but pointing at one 
single object at a time. Nothing 
can lead a nation astray, or an 
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organization, or a family_ as swiftly 
as a searchlight of propaganda herd- 
ing the group c<hrough a starless 
night of censorship and iznorance. 


Political riots, labour riots, race 
riots and religious riots aze more or 
less caused by this same law of the 
mind which dictetors, small or big, 
use—the narrowing down of our 
insight and outlook. And so, on 
our travels along the road of human 
evolution, it is wise noz to ignore 
the shutters of our mind. An open 
mind never runs amuck. 


Whenever we walk in = city park, 
we dare not speck to strangers for 
fear of being saubbed ər miscon- 
strued. But if the stranger happens 
to be taking his or her cog out for 
an airing in the park, it seems easy 
to start a conversation, Or when 
we carry our fox terrier into the 
subway train, women “zel free to 
talk. They pet our dog cooped up 
and restless in his wicker basket. 
They ask questions abouz his pedi- 
gree, and soon we are conversing 
about their own dog’s pedigree and 
we are no longer strange-s. 


It is the small things that turn 
strangers into friends. An umbrella 
during a shower. a ciga-ette in the 
train, a glass of Eonest water during 
a hike, introduce strangers un- 
obtrusively and without suspicion to 
one another. These are frames of 
reference that are universal. A 
common enemy unites strangers, 
and so does a catastroph:. A fire in 
the neighbourhood thaws the ice in 
a city block of self-conscious neigh- 
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bours, who have not spoken one 
word to one another in twenty years. 


A peaceful household is turned into 
turbulent confusion when a stranger 
knocks at the gate or rings the 
doorbell late at night. The watch- 
deg barks furiously, the wife runs 
abouż wild-eyed, the children talk 
in frightened whispers, the husband 
is provoked at his own misbehaving 
heart. Distrust of strangers is deep- 
rooted, even among animals. A 
flock of geese will greet a stranger 
with vehement hisses and out- 
stretched necks. And when a goose 
is let into the barnyard to replace 
one that has been lost, the flock 
welcomes her at first with arrogant 
pecks and pinches. 


The masked man causes terror 
both among children and grown-ups 
and even among animals. He 
arrives incognito, he is a stranger, 
he lies in ambush behind his mask, 
his face is hidden, and so he is no 
longe: a person. He is like a night 
prowler whom we dread and who 
arouses our anger. Even the mask- 
ec clown we ridicule and treat 
maliciously though he entertains us. 
We view him as we do the vacant 
idiot or the caged monkey that we 
cannct quite reach and that we 
tease because we are safe and 
suDer-or. 


Mea on the frontiers in America 
are always toting a gun. In olden 
days it might have been because of 
wld animals or retaliating Indians. 
Today it is still the practice, espe- 
cially in the Southwest. And yet 
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wild animals and Indian braves are 
extinct. Out there in the cattle 
country man feels less sure of him- 
self and therefore less sure of 
others. His sight is contorted be- 
cause his eyes find no anchorage. 
The horizon far in the distance is 
too vague a frame of reference. He 
imagines things, and he feels small 
and so he totes a gun. 


And yet in the wide open spaces 
a stranger is treated humanely, 
more so perhaps than in the city. 
A stranger is seldom denied lodg- 
ings if he passes by a ranch at 
dusk. And there is a curious say- 
ing there, intended as a courtesy 
but based on suspicion and on a 
desire to find the stranger’s frame 
of reference. “What may we call 
you, Stranger? ” It would not do to 
ask about his name directly. The 
stranger might be an outlaw and 
have reasons of his own for dodging 
identification. A stranger is accept- 
ed where he finds work more readi- 
ly than in the neighbourhood where 
he finds lodgings. Work builds up a 
common frame of reference. When 
the siranger finds himself a job, the 
boss is anxious to know about his 
background. The boss will soon 
enough discover the stranger’s skill. 
But he is skittish unless he gets 
at least a glimpse of his back- 
ground. He mails out a form letter, 
as during the war: “Has the 
applicant ever been suspected of ar- 
son?” A simple “No” clears the 
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fog. Not sc in the neighbourhood 
where the stranger lodges. He tries 
to be friendly, but children shun 
him; the menfolk ignore him. That 
is, unless he finds himself a dog. 
Then, somehow, he is no longer a 
stranger. For his dog introduces 
him to other dogs, and they in turn 
introduce him to their masters and 
even to their mistresses. 

Nothing aggravates us more than 
when someone rocks the plank upon 
which we are crossing a brook. In 
crossing the brook, the plank bends 
pliantly to cur steps. We may hop 
and caper and the plank yields re- 
ceptively to our mood. But if some- 
one else capers on the same plank 
that we are crossing, we lose our 
balance. Then the plank is no longer 
true to us. Nor can we cross the 
brook on more than one plank 
simultaneously, not unless they are 
nailed together. 

We have been on excursion 
steamers where mobs of passengers 
rushed back and forth across the 
deck, and where deck hands dragged 
sandbags back and forth to counter- 
act the listing. The responsive boat 
is a plank that yields to aggression. 
The sea is also a plank, but it yields 
to other rivals than the buoyancy of 
the hull, the grip of the propellers 
and the rudder’s gentle shove. A 
hurricane might come stomping 
down from the Caribbean to violate 
the bond between sea and steamer. 


CARL CHRISTIAN JENSEN 


(To be concluded) 
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Being and Notkingness: An Essay on 
Phenomenological Ontolog-. By JEAN- 
PAuL SARTRE. Translated and with an 
Introduction by Hazet E. BARNES. 
(Methuen and Co., Lid., London. 
Ixvii+636 pp. 1957. 50s) 


The appearance of this work in an 
accurate and faiżly readzble English 
translation should present a challenge 
to those British philosophers who, with 
a large number of ther American 
colleagues, regard metaphysical state- 
ments and arguments as meaningless. 
What should they do with a book like 
this? To refuse to attempt to read is 
hardly an adequete respcuse. At the 
worst, it must provide a zich store of 
“nonsense” for analysis azd exposure. 
At best, if a meaning can De read into 
it (and already highly cometent critics 
claim to have succeeded in this), it 
points to the need for a reessessment of 
the possibilities of metaphysics and on- 
tology. 


Sartre himself is a pectiar mixture 
of scholarship and origingiity, of the 
academic and the creative. His chief 
philosophical indebtedness is to Hegel 
and Heidegger; and, it his work should 
lead to a revival of interæt in Hegel, 
oz even only in Hegelian methods, it 
would have achieved a lot. He has also 
a knowledge and understanding of 
Marxism and a w-llingness to assess it 
sympathetically thet is rare m the West: 
indeed he has recently argued that 
Marxism is the only system of thought 
“valid for our time.” To all <his he adds 
a psychology as unconventional as 
Freud's but much indebted to it; look- 
ing in psychology toward some sort of 
synthesis of Marxism acd psycho- 
analysis. 


Just to mention these authors and 
topics is to confront oneséf with the 
self-contradictions inherent in Sartre 


anc his thought-self-contradictions, 
which he would acknowledge since he is, 
of course, a dialectician. Thus his sym- 
patay with Hegel and Heidegger seems 
to de in conflict with his criticisms of 
academic metaphysics; while his own 
aksrrect speculations are opposed to the 
antimetaphysical emphasis in Marxism 
and indeed in psychoanalysis. 


I am satisfied that the most important 
con-ribution of Sartre’s Existentialism is 
his emphasis on man’s capacity for 
chose as the core of his humanity. This 
emrhasis is related to the antithesis of 
beirg and nothingness in that, according 
to Sartre, without the conscious human 
beirg the world would be an undifferen- 
tisted plenum. It is because man is a 
purposive and selective being that the 
otherwise undifferentiated Being be- 
cones a plurality of significant instru- 
ments (here both Pragmatism and 
Marxism are drawn upon). In an im- 
porfant sense then, each of us can be 
said tc create his own world. But “Exis- 
tentiaism is a Humanism”: there is, 
afte all, a sense in which one can speak 
of a ccmmon humanity, especially if one 
is enlightened by the Marxist gospel. 
Tke are no right and wrong choices 
but there are “authentic” and “non- 
authentic” choices; and Sartre seems to 
have decided (in spite of his: present 
hostility to party-Communism) that in 


.our day authentic choices will point to 


the support of Marxism. 


In this book Sartre is not, of course, 
primarily concerned with social or politi- 
cal <heories or ideologies; if he deals 
with taem it is only in so far as his 
general account of the human situation 
bears pon them. Nevertheless, in read- 
ing Șt, it is worth while to bear in mind 
that the author regards Marxism as a 
“vald” ideology; and Marxism ilus- 
trates his practical emphasis, his concern 
with choice and action, which the ab- 
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stract language of much of Being and 
Nothingness might conceal. 


There is much here to interest those 
trained in Oriental philosophy, as indeed 
the very title will indicate. And there 
is much to challenge Christians and 
theists generally—as in Sartre’s rejec- 
tion of theism or any sort of transcen- 
dent creationism. Man alone is creative, 


Rainer Maria Rilke: Creative An- 
guish of a Modern Poet. By W. L. 
Grarr. (Princeton University Press; 
Oxford University Press, London. 
x+353 pp. 1956. 48s.) 


The controversial genius of R. M. 
Rilke is here seen in a broad per- 
spective. The author, who is Professor 
Emeritus of Germanic Languages at 
McGill University, sets himself against 
the idolizing worship as well as against 
any prejudiced dislike of Rilke. He 
interprets the forces which went to 
produce the poet. In doing so the 
author illustrates a saying by Marcel 
Brion that “it ought not to impair our 
ultimate praise of a beautiful carpet, 
that we stop now and then to examine 
its reverse side.” 


It is the vulnerable poet Rilke who 
is the centre of the above monograph 
and who throughout his life seems to 
have remained a child. Key words such 
as “saints,” “angels,” “dolls” and “pup- 
pets,” etc., reveal the power of his in- 
most experience and creative imagery. 
In these days when the problem of 
beauty and truth is being discussed with 
such seriousness as if Goethe or Schiller 
had not existed, it is important to stress 
the fact that every creative artist works 
intuitively and that Rilke’s visionary 
reflections do not develop simply hy 
systematic analysis and scientific con- 
templation but remain according to the 





he claims, though, paradoxically, man is 
“thrown into the world.” In spite of its 
contradictions, or perhaps because of 
them, this may come to be regarded 
as a great book; perhaps even as a great 
religious book since it paints so vividly 
the grandeur and misery of the human 
condition. 


D. J. MCCRACKEN 


author 


steeped ın sensuous experience which is Ey 
many undergrcund channels connected with 
childhood dreams and adolescent ambitions. 


The author’s scope is clearly limited 
to an interpretation of the creative 
anguish and to an understanding of the 
roots of the poet’s personality. The 
study of Rilke’s imagery and poetic 
vision is, therefore, not the main con- 
cern of the book. 


W. L. Graff’s work contains many 
pertinent observations about Rilke’s 
ambiguous attitude to art, life and 
religion, and the paradox of the three 
key-figures: the angel, the dolls, tke 
child—Rilke’s favourite symbols of 
“sheltered happiness and frightful loneli- 
ness.” There is also a fascinating chapter 
on art and on mysticism, to which Rilke 
was prone and which certainly blurred 
some poetic images, but the “form-giv- 
ing magic” of Rilke’s self-absorbed 
world instinctively separates him from 
the spirit cf a Franciscan monkhood. 


The author’s views on Rudolf Kass- 
ner’s conception of the term “Innig- 
eit” (innerness) and of sacrifice and on 
Rilke’s own views and misinterpreta- 
tions of these terms are most enlighten- 
ing. The bibliography, though exten- 
sive, could be enlarged considerably, 
particularly as regards form problems. 


A. Cross 
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2560 Years of Buddhism. General 
Editor: P. V. Bazar. (50: pp. Cloth, 
Rs. 6.00; Paper, Rs. 3.50°; Buddhist 
Sculptures and Monuments. Twenty 
Plates. (Re. 1.50, 3s., 50 ceats); Places 
of Buddhist Interzst. (52 pp. 50 naye 
taise, 1s., 15 cents) (Publications Di- 
vision, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, New Delhi. 1956); The 
Light of Asia. By SR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
(Published for the Buddha Jayanti 
Celebrations, Bombay Committee, by 
International Book House, Frivate, Ltd., 
Bombay. 157 pp. 1956. R=. 1.75) 


In 2500 Years of Buddhism twenty- 
seven scholars, mcstly Indian, attempt 
to survey and assess the Buddha’s 
Teaching throughout its history, in its 
more important ramifications and devel- 
opments. The increasing recognition 
that Buddhism means the whole of 
Buddhism is contributing to the unifica- 
tion of the Buddhist worlc. All-inclu- 
siveness is, however, no guarantee of 
proper distribution of emphasis. It was 
natural that India should occupy the 
central position, but the Buddhism of 
the Far East, so rich in dcctrinal and 
cultural developments, could fittingly 
have been given more than a meagre 
dozen pages. We have very readable 
accounts of “Buddhist Art” and ‘Bud- 
dhist Education,” as well as chapters 
on “Places of Buddhist Interest,” 
“Buddhist Studies in Recent Times,” 
and “Buddhism in Modern Times.” 


The perspective is rather narrowly 


Revelation and Reason in Islam. By 
A. J. ARBERRY. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 122 pp. 1957. 
12s. 6d.) 


The subject of the relation between 


revelation and reason is an important ` 


one in each of the three relicions of the 
Abrahamic tradition (as we may call 
it): Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 
In these Forwood Lectures, delivered at 
the University of Liverpoal in 1956, 
Professor Arberry surveys the main 
aspects of the question in Islam. The 
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historical; no attempt has been made 
to senetrate into the spirit of the 
Dherma, The usual scholarly nonsense 
is telked about Buddhism becoming “a 
theistic religion” because the Buddha’s 
relics were worshipped and about the 
“deification of the Buddha and the 
Bodaisattva in Mahayana.” In Chapter 
IL, “Origin of Buddhism,” we are treated 
to a long account of the non-Vedic 
schools of the Buddha’s time. The writer 
sezms to entertain no suspicion that 
the origin of Buddhism might have 
something to do with the Buddha’s 
enlightenment. In the Foreword Dr. S. 
Radaaxrishnan overstates his case for 
the Buddha being a Hindu and 
Buddhism part of Hinduism. 


Well-planned and comprehensive 
thouzh it may be, 2500 Years of Bud- 
dhisat will be of use chiefly as a work 
of historical reference: to know what 
Budibism is we must look elsewhere. 


Buddhist Sculptures and Monuments 
is an album of quite attractive plates 
of some of the best-known examples of 
Buddhist art. Places of Buddhist Inter- 
est, thcugh well written and informative, 
is marred by curiously miscellaneous 
illustrations, some obviously the work of 
amaceur hands. About the reprint of 
The Light of Asia, probably the most 
poptlar English book on Buddhism, 
nothing need be said except that it is 
in all likelihood the cheapest on the 
mazrket. 

BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


four lectures have no separate titles, 
but, -oughly speaking, they deal with the 
attenpzs to solve the conflict of reason 
and revelation by the theologians, the 
philcsoshers, the authoritarians (or 
Isma*ilis) and the mystics (Sufis). 


Professor Arberry’s method is not 
that of the dry-as-dust summary. He 
chooses rather to convey to the hearer 
or reader a general impression of the 
landscape he surveys by careful choice 
of siznificant examples, which are then 
treated with a degree of fulness. This 


< 
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presentation makes the subject much 
more alive; and Professor Arberry’s 
wide familiarity with it ensures that the 
matters dealt with are not simply select- 
ed for their picturesqueness or entertain- 
ment value (though many have these 
qualities) but are genuinely representa- 
tive of the great mass that is perforce 
unmentioned. ~ 


This method has a further advantage, 
however, in that it enables Professor 
Arberry to include accounts of a number 
of pieces of recently published material; 
and this may well be the most valuable 
part of the book for those who, without 
being experts, have already some knowl- 
edge of the subject. Among these pieces 
of fresh material may be mentioned: 
recently published works of the philos- 
opher al-Kindi, al-Farabi’s essay on 


An Iniroduction to the Spiritual Life. 
By H. Recrvatp Bucxter. (Blackfriars 
Publications, London. 114 pp. 1956. 
11s.) 


This book was originally published 
in 1911 under the title Spirttucl Con- 
siderations. No changes except in the 
title appear to have been made for the 
present edition, and it is not therefore a 
fresh addition to the devotional liter- 
ature of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is a series of reflections on various as- 
pects of the spiritual life for which the 
Parable of the Sower is the starting 
point; in this parable, “the things of 
grace” are seen as taught by the “things 
of nature.” The principles that command 
success in the attainment of the spiritual 
life are the same as those in the natural 
life. Men must first of all recognize 
what the “main end” is for which they 
strive. In the spiritual life this is “union 
with God by means of perfect love.” 
Once the end is clearly in view, the 
means will also present themselves. 
Father Buckler therefore considers the 
right pursuit of the means together with 
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eschatology, Nasir-i-Khusran’s treatise 
on the relation between Greek philos- 
ophy and Ismaili doctrine, and a work 
containing many hitherto unknown 
anecdotes bout Abu Yazid al-Bistami 
(who is the chief illustration of Sufism). 
In the first chapter, too, some use is 
made of a Chester Beatty manuscript 
containing < critique of the Mu’tazila 
by a scholer of the Hanbalite school. 


In a world in which scholars, despite 
the development of bibliographical ser- 
vices, tend to be overwhelmed with the 
flood that pours from the printing 
presses, it is extremely valuable that 
one who is familiar with a wide field 
should call the attention of the learned 
world to siznificant works and passages 
of this kind. 

W. Montcomery WATT 


the hindrences that arise from the 
frailties of human nature. 


The booz abounds in scriptural quo- 
tations and rests, of course, on the 
Roman Catholic dogmatic and ecclesias- 
tical systems. For those who are unable 
to accept taese premises, many parts of 
the book vill have little appeal; other- 
wise the thoughts and ideas are simple 
and direct though on a somewhat pedes- 
trian level. 


The constant theme is that “acts 
make habits”; both in the realms of 
“nature” and of “grace” this psycholog- 
ical truth comes as peril and as opportu- 
nity. Father Buckler applies this princi- 
ple to the active and contemplative life 
of the Roman Catholic, whether priest, 
religious or lay. Those for whom the 
book is intended will find the exposition 
helpful, though not perhaps those whom 
Father Buckler describes as “the three 
great classes of sinners, the heathen, 
heretics, and bad Catholics”! 


EF. KENWORTHY 
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A Primer of Necessary Belief. By 
Dawson Jackson. (Victcs Gollancz, 
Ltd., London. 95 pp. 1957. 14s.) 


Mr. Jackson summarizes his theme 
thus:— 
I am: being, I love. Others are and love 


also; each, without exceptior throughout 
mankind and the hierarchies of nature 


He brushes asice—not with a large 
gesture, but lightly, gently, deftly—the 
stage properties of academic philosophy, 
and comes to the point with the inndcent 
directness of a Traherne o> a Blake. J 
am? “This needs no proo=,” he says. 


Theologians, sci2ntists, -rilosophers: 
all are specialists. working their own 
little aut. obliviots of the whole. Des- 
cartes, a philosopher and therefore a 
thinker, could say: “I thirk, therefore 
I am.” 


He does not say: ‘I love, thzrefore I am.” 
Yet love is the activity of the whole man, 
and for my part I am much more certain 
that I love than tha: I think.. 


Love indeed is Mr. Jalok theme 
as it is the theme of the Tenturies of 
Meditation. Not merely men, but all 
creatures, all things, stars amd barnacles, 
beetles and lichens, are souls, and heaven 
is here, now, always. 


The book disarms. It sZences criti- 


Saving the Appearances: A Study in 
Idolatry. By Owen Barrreip. (Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., London. 120 pp. 1957. 
2is.) Received through the courtesy 
of the British Council, London. 

Mr. H. G. Wells in his Outline of 
History described the evolition of the 
earth and prehistoric man from the desk, 
from the point of view of His study, or 
wherever he wrote his book. This, sug- 
gests Mr. Barfield, is absurd It assumes, 
for instance, that modern man with his 
consciousness and equipment could be 
present in prehistoric days and watch 
all that was taking place. 

Modern man was not there; pre- 
historic man was; and ther= was taking 
place between him and the phenomenal 
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chm: it makes the very thought of the 
irrevezent irrelevancies which would be 
ome’s only weapon against it seem not 
wer2ly a lapse from critical decorum 
bit a kind of sacrilege. You don’t dare 
tc say, reading Traherne for example: 
“Zut voung men are not glittering and 
sparking Angels; young maids are not 
strange seraphic pieces of life and 
beauty.” Mr. Jackson is not Traherne, 
oi course; but it is hard, reading him, 
not żo feel that he is a bird of very much 
tre same feather:— 

It is comically simple: heaven is here. 
Amzels are these people, these creatures, these 
things, about us. But for some preposterous 
reascn we feel we have got to find means— 
høve gt to use these creatures, this place, as 
mzars—of getting somewhere 


Where? 

Waer is there to get to from heaven, 
except hell? We progress, then, earnestly in 
that d:rection. 

Nc wonder we have always been scared, 


like a child locked in a bad dream. Wake! 
Wake, sleep-walking angels! 


But quoting is no good. You get no 
irkln=z of the iridescent quality of the 
wnole from these few fragments torn 
from it. Read the whole and see why 
this is so. Read the whole and see why 
a reviewer is reduced to stuttering inarti- 
culateness. 

J. P. Hocan 


work a participation impossible for 
moaem man. It is highly doubtful— 
althəvgh Mr. Barfield does not use this 
ilhustrztion—whether prehistoric man 
cceukl recognize his world in the many 
pictorial representations of it drawn by 
modem man. 


The-e is a fundamental participation 
between man as he is at any given period 
and the phenomenal world around him. 
This alters the representation of this 
word There is an evolution of the con- 
sciousness of mankind which, as it were, 
makes a tree different to that conscious- 
ness ir the twentieth century from what 
it was in the sixteenth. The tree in its 
representation has changed because the 
consciousness of mankind has done so. 


NM 


+4 
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How is man finally to participate in 
his world without illusion? For answer- 
ing this Mr. Barfield uses Christian 
terms and Christian mysticism: a man 
must participate in Christ. He then 
sloughs off his old participation in the 
phenomenal world. In that he was a 
dreamer and unfree; he did not know 
what was really happening to him. 
Through participation in Christ he 
learns (or consciously creates) what is 
happening to him, and he becomes free. 


The Art of Meditation. By Jort S. 
GoipswiTa. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 154 pp. 1957. 9s. 6d.) 


Mr. Goldsmith starts off on the wrong 
foot:— 


All through the ages there have been spir- 
itually endowed men and women—the mystics 
of the world—-who have known cozscious 
union with God, who have brought the pres- 
ence and power of God into their actual 
experience. 


We don’t bring God into our experi- 
ence: we find him there. This isn’t a 
quibble about a word; the difference is 
crucial. Besides, the implications cf this 
passage are echoed on the dust cover in 
the blurb to one of Mr. Goldsmith’s 
earlier books which tells us that he 
studied “the major religions and philos- 
ophies of all ages” for thirty years— 
and then began to apply them to his 
own experience. The result, as manifest 
in the book under review, is as super- 


Deeper Secrets of Human History in 
the Light of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By RUDOLF Sterner. (Anthroposophical 
Publishing Co., London. 78 pp. Revised 
edition, 1957. 9s. 6d.) 


Events in the outer history of the Hebrew 
people, axtending over long, long centuries, 
are now recapitulated in the destiny of that 
human being who was Zarathustra incarnated 
in the kody of the Bethlehem Jesus. This— 
conceived on the vast scale in which it is pre- 
sented in the Gospel of St. Matthew—is the 
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The evolution of consciousness reaches 
the conclusion of its meaning. 


There are cvertones and undertones 
of profound suggestion in this book not 
to be conveyed by a summary. The 
Christian conclusion cannot be very 
helpful to non-Christians, yet even in 
this, something breaks through that can 
be applied to very different religious 
situations. Ar original and creative 
work. 

E. G. LEE 


ficial as one would expect. 


Internal evidence suggests that Mr. 
Goldsmith is an American, and it may 
be this which gives him, not merely a 
vested interest in the Almighty, but an 
implicit conviczion that God has a vest- 
ed interest in Joel S. Goldsmith:—_ 

Out of our Christhood, the infinite nature 
of our being, can flow millions of words, 
millions of ideas, and why not millions of 
dollars. What s the difference? 


A momentery aberration, think you? 
Not a bit o? it. Mr. Goldsmith quotes 
with approval “God’s in his heaven— 
all’s right with the world”! He shows 
no inkling taat for millions there is no 
such Transcencental Technical Aid Pro- 
gramme; he is abysmally unaware of 
the existence of famine, cancer and 
exile. Dear Mr. Goldsmith, look around 
you and rezlize that one day it may 
happen to you 

J. P. Hocan 


secret of human history in general. 


Nothing whetever can be done with 
esoteric langiage of this sort, typical of 
these three leczures by Rudolf Steiner, 
except to test it by simple fact. 


The Gospel of Matthew is primarily 
compiled from -he Gospel of Mark. This 
is now a ccmmonplace in all literary 
and source interpretation of the four 
Gospels. The Gospel of Mark, the 
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primary source of the [fe of Jesus, 
could be spoken within the length of a 
usual parliamentery speech. The com- 
piler of the Gosp2l of Matthew uses in 
addition other material, but this does 
not alter his dependence upon Mark. 
Only an esotericism, making certain 
demands upon a2 initiate, could sup- 
pose that such a documert contains on 
a vast scale “the secret of kuman history 
in general.” 


The Making of the Sermon. By 
Ropert J. McCracken. (SCM Press, 
Ltd., London. 104 pp. 1656. 10s. 6d.) 


Sermon-making and preaching is like 
no other literary or speaking task. The 
sermon is not a lecture, for its main 
object is not to impart imformation. It 
is not a speech, for it is not addressed 
primarily to any particiar situation, 
perhaps one should say temporal situa- 
tion. It is not n essay as a literary 
form, for it is intendec to be read 
aloud before an audience. It still posses- 
ses the mark of a man speaking with a 
mission laid upon him, <ifferent from 
every other kind of misson. Somehow 
or other the sermon has t= give the im- 
pression of temporal things seen in the 
light of eternity. Thus stezed, the mak- 
ing of the sermon seems =lmost an im- 
possible task. It would be if the 
preacher, no matter how humble, did 
not carry within himse= the nature 
of his vocation. 


This book is full of wi:2 and humble 
advice from a well-known preacher in 
New York. But if anyone is prepared to 
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The history of the “Hebrew people” 
over iong, long centuries, as far as it is 
known, or can be known, consisted of 
conqtest, defeat, assimilation of and 
with other tribes, and all the spasmodic 
happenings that belong to any race or 
nation. Only initiation of a particular 
kind, one assumes, can see this recapi- 
tulated in the “Bethlehem Jesus.” 


E. G. LEE 


take the advice he should realize the 
task that is likely to be his. According 
to ths author, Whyte, a famous preach- 
er, was in his study at nine on Mon- 
days. and was usually “free from sermon 
preparation” by the following Saturday, 
midday. Then would follow the Sunday 
with the nervous strain of delivering the 
sermon; then on the next day he would 
start preparation again. The author 
gives a description of his own methods 
of preparation, and it does not differ 
very much from this. 


The preacher usually has to preach 
to the same congregation Sunday by 
Sunday, year after year. He becomes a 
part of the life of the congregation. 
Much that is of importance to them 
pivots continually around him. It is 
prokable that only a life of dedication 
coulc undertake this task. How poor 
a civilization it would be if this dedica- 
tion. in its various forms, were lost! Ser- 
mon-making, in one form or another, is 
likely to be built into any civilization 
that tries to live beyond itself. 


E. G. LEE 


x 
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Alcoholics Anonymous: The Stery of 
How Many Thousands of Men and 
Women Have Recovered from Alcohol- 
ism. (Distributed by The World’s Work 
(1913), Ltd., Kingswood, Surrey, on 
behalf of Alcoholics Anonymous Publish- 


ing, Inc, New York and Alanon 
Publications, London. viii+400 pp. 
1957. 25s.) 


This is an account of a movement 
which started in a very small way and 
has now attained world-wide dimensions, 
an account of how the victims of alcohol- 
ism set about the work of freeing them- 
selves from their slavery. I am a medical 
man and I have had personal experience 
of the immense difficulties of weaning 
certain types of alcoholics from their ad- 
diction. In the past, I have recommend- 
ed many alcoholic patients of mine to 
psychiatrists for expert treatment, but 
now I am of the opinion that this excel- 
lent society, Alcoholics Anonymous, is 
able to give much greater help to alco- 
holics than the medical profession is 
able to give them. 


As this interesting book points out, 
alcoholics reach the stage when they are 
likely to have lost all motive for living, 
the stage when they are not only phys- 
ically but also spiritually broken men 
and women. For such people the psy- 
chiatrists can do very little good, for 
they are unable to supply what their 
patients need most; a desire for life. 
Spiritually speaking, their patients are 
dead. Now the terms “spiritual experi- 
ence” and “spiritual awakening” are 
used frequently in this book, because 


Education and the Philosophic Mind. 
Edited by A. V. Jupces. (George G. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd., London. 205 pp. 
1957. 8s. 6d.) 


This series of lectures, given by 
philosophers representing different 
strains of thought in the universities 
today, was offered by the Institute of 


M Education (University of London) to 


an audience of teachers and others con- 
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basically Alcoholics Anonymous is a 
religious society, although its piety is 
never allowed to become obtrusive. This 
puts the society into a far stronger posi- 
tion than the psychiatrists, for it forti- 
fies its members with a firm belief in 
the existence of some Higher Power able 
to aid them in their efforts and their 
belief is supported by their own experi- 
ence. 


To quote from the second Appendix 
at the end of this book:— 

What often takes place in a few months 
could seldom deve been accomplished by 
years of self-discipline. With few exceptions 
our members finc that they have tapped an 
unsuspected inner resource which they pres- 
ently identify with their own conception of 
a Power greater than themselves... Our more 
religious members call it “God-consciousness.” 


There is a note in this book to the 
effect that reecers who require further 
information concerning the work of the 
society can obtain it by applying to 
BM/Found, Lcndon, w.c.1. Personally 
I feel that it is impossible to speak too 
highly of this society. People whose 
mission it is to do good to their fellow 
men are often inadvertently responsible 
for considerable harm, but, so far as I 
can see, Alcoholics Anonymous achieves 
nothing but unadulterated good. It is 
carrying out work of the greatest value 
to the community, and work for which 
its members are singularly well equip- 
ped. We are ceeply indebted to this 
gallant organization and it is to be 
hoped that this interesting account of its 
work will find many readers, 


KENNETH WALKER 


cerned with teachers’ problems. It covers 
a wide field, consisting of the Introduc- 
tion by Professor Judges, the lectures 
themselves, ranging from “The Peren- 
nial Appeal of Plato” by Sir Charles 
Morris, including others on ‘‘Neo- 
Thomism” (the Reverend Father Law- 
son, s.J.), “Scientific Humanism” (Pro- 
fessor Lauwerys:, ‘““Behaviourism” (Pro- 
fessor Mace), tc “Existentialism” (Pro- 
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fessor Jeffreys), and finaly a masterly ake s — 


summing up and discourse on the rela- 
tions between ph-losophy and education 
by Professor Reid (Prozessor of the 
Philosophy of Education, VENER of 
London). 


Every page eepaye careul, eae and 
will give rise to just thet questioning 
which may well be the beginning of 
wisdom. This book can be {most sincerely 
recommended to any stuient, whether 
he be particularly concernsd with educa- 
tion in school or college or otherwise en- 
gaged, as it will help to clavify true ideas 
of value. Now that there is so much 
interest in improving tke quality of 
teachers in general, it is perticularly ap- 
propriate that such a book should be 


~ available for study groups As Professor 


Reid points out, we shorid all ask, as 
teachers, “Have I considered sufficiently 
the wisdom of -he great teachers and 
the great philosophers?” and “How do 
I handle a poem or a small animal or 
even a plant? With care and reverence, 
or only with cold detachment. ..?” 


The lecture cn Neo-Thomism gives 
further clearly stated beiefs that will 


Preksanakatrays (Vijayanka, Vika- 
tanitamba and Avantisundari). By V. 
RaGHAVAN. (Author, University of 
Madras. iv+30+9 pp. 1956.) 


Vijayanka (seventh certury) and Vi- 
katanitamba are two of o-r most famous 
early Sanskrit poetesses, and traditional 
pandits, especially in Scith India, are 
full of juicy anecdotes atout them. But 
barring a few stray verses of theirs pre- 
served in the anthologies and works on 
poetics, hardly any accarate informa- 
tion about either of them is available. 
As for Avantisundari, she is believed to 
be the learned wife of tke famous poet 
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provake searching thought: 


Ed-cation is not primarily the transmis- 
sion of instruction or information but an 
int-oduction to a manner of life, and then 
companionship in living That is why the 
fanily is the most important and the most 
effective co-operator with the child in his 
edicacion. 


We .teachers, struggling against so 
meny contrary influences, such as crude, 
violeat films, comics and radio or 
television plays and often the sheer 
lack of family life now that so many 
mothers and housewives are out at work 
and see little of their children, find it 
hard indeed to introduce our children to 
what the great thinkers of the past have 


considered a worthy manner of life. We - 


try to demonstrate and encourage kind- 
ness and honesty, and the children re- 
spond, only to have them find too much 
opposition in the adult world. This book, 
hcwever, as Professor Reid states, “re- 
leases from mental isolation” the teacher 
who is working in the classroom. “And 
wth this sense of significance and of 
ccmmunity of thought a teacher is 
supported and encouraged... .” 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


and literary critic Rajasekhara (ninth 
century) who refers to her views thrice 
in his Kavyamimamsa. 


Using the verses of these poetesses 
and all reliable accounts of them avail- 
able, Dr. Raghavan has composed three 
entertaining one-act plays which are 
well suited tor the stage. If a personal 
note be permissible on this occasion, the 
present reviewer would like to add that 
ha spent a pleasant evening witnessing 
theze plays when they were first pro- 
diced, some years ago, by the students 
o? the Queen Mary’s College, Madras. 


H. G. NARAHARI 
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Nurslings of Immortality. By RAYNOR 
C. Jounson. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
London. 279 pp. 1957. 25s.) 


The purpose of this book is to 
popularize Mr. Douglas Fawcett’s 
philosophy, contained m the Zermati 
Dialogues in which he attempts to 
interpret the universe in terms of 
“imaginism,” according to which it is 
divine imagination, not reason, that sus- 
tains the universe. A short account of 
some of the author’s main beliefs and 
contentions will make it clear that he 
lives in a world of abnormalities. For 
him, as Gibbon said of the early Chris- 
tians. the natural laws are suspended. 
He is a fiim believer in telepathy and 
clairvoyance, table rappings, poltergeist 
happenings, automatic writings and 
paranormal phenomena. It is difficult 
to accept as the author does the experi- 
ence of one Mrs. Bendit whose future 
was foretold by a gypsy woman. Com- 
mon sense suggests that there was col- 
lusion between the hostess and the 
fortune-teller. Rooms and houses are 
haunted by ghosts and other apparitions. 
. He accepts the statement of Sir William 
Crookes that he had seen a heavy 
dining room table rise one and a half 
feet from the floor in circumstances 
where trickery was impossible. He con- 
tends that poltergeist effects are re- 
markably well attested:— 

There are acoustical effects such as unex- 
plamed noises ın empty rooms, sound ot 
hammer blows or taps on walls, ceilings and 
bedposts, sounds of breaking glass and of 
many other varieties, where there is no ap- 
parent physical cause. 

Let us be perfectly honest. It would 
be better to be dead than live in the 
haunted world in which the author 


Indian Writers at Chidambcram. 
Edited by Humra VaKrEv. (The P.E.N. 
All-India Centre, Bombay 6. 405 pp. 
1957. Rs. 7.50) 

No other organization has dons so 
much to foster a sense of unity among 
writers, to promote their interests, and 
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imagines hmself to be dwelling. 


The future life he envisages is a much 
more incredible sort of existence which 
few will Zeel disposed to endure. The 
author gives it as his considered judg- 
ment ` g 
that certam deceased persons heve, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, demonstrated their sur- 


vival in the fullness of their powers of the 
change we call death. 


He claims to have recently received 
messages from a ‘friend who died twelve 
years ago. In the twelfth chapter he is 
at great pains to portray the nature of 
the “next life.” Most of his conclusions 
regarding th2 seven planes or levels of 
future existeace are based on supposed 
communications from F. W. H. Myers, 
who died on January 17th, 1901. It may. 
interest readers to know that on the 
third plane sexual love and marriage 
are possible Zor those who still hanker 
after the fleshpots of this earth, but 
there is no childbirth. Enough has been 
written to indicate the nature of this 
book. 


C. Corrin Davies 


[The reviever may have valid reasons 
of his own for doubting the expla- 
nations of Mr. Johnson, but he is certain- 
ly mistaken ic assuming that no abnor- 
mal phenomena occur and that no such 
phenomena ere worth investigating. If 
he would study the genuine literature 
on the subject including Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers’s Human Personality and Its 
Survival of Eedily Death, he would 
be convinced that no reasoning man 
can brush aside the genuineress of 
many cases cf telepathy, clairvoyance, 
levitation, etc—Ep. | 


to emphasize the role of the man of 
letters in the cause of world peace and 
brotherhood as the P.E.N.—the world 
association of poets, playwrights, edi- 
tors, essayists and novelists—the Indian 
Centre of which was founded in 1933 
by Madame Scphia Wadia with Ra- 
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bindranath Tago-e as its first President. 
Its history during ihe past twa decades 
has been one of continued prcgress and 
consolidation. The first All-India 
Writers’ Conference, held at Jaipur in 
1945, was indeec a “milestone “or Indian 
letters.” Truly did Sarojini Naidu then 
declare that theugh India’s children 
“speak with many tongues, they can 
only speak witk one, undivided heart,” 
—a sentiment -eiterated by Gurdial 
Malik, quotirg from a medieval 
rystic:— 

There may be different kind. of oil in 
cifferent lamps, :Łe wicks may also be of 
Cifferent kinds, bat when they burn, we have 
the same flame and illumination 

The present book, which ~ecords the 
proceedings of the Third Conference, 


Gods and Ecroes of the Greeks. By 
H. J. Rose. »Sfethuen anc Co., Ltd., 
London. 202 pp. 1957. 10s. 6d.) 


Professor Ro: is the author of several 
excellent hanckooks on the Greek and 
Latin classics, and the translator of 
Pettazoni’s T32 All-Knowir-z God, His 
latest small volume is a sound and 
simple coveraz2 of the stories of ancient 
Greece, and will be useful to students 
and others who have not a wide knowl- 
edge of class.cal literature. 


He is at pa‘ns to distinguish between 
the different types of classical stories— 
myths proper sagas and folk tales. A 
myth is the zesult of imag native reflec- 
tion; a saga Las an histortal basis, but 
may be full ef fictitious detail; a folk 
tale differs -mom both of these in that 
it is primar‘ly concerned with a desire 
to amuse. 


The Ancient Greeks tock their myths 
seriously, b2ieving everything written 
about their gods to be true. Though 
there was rctaing to hinder those who 
tried to exnain away seme myths as 
allegories, impiety was a punishable 
offence in Athens, but was confined to 
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gives a full view of the current state of 
the different literatures of India, each 
dealt with by an expert in the field. The 
Symposium on the influence of the 
Ramayana on various Indian languages 
reminds us that whatever may be lost 
to us, this epic of epics, this heritage 
of heritages, is there for all time to give 
us solace and soul force. The brilliant 
addresses of Pandit Nehru, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar at the beginning form no less an 
interesting part of the book. The appen- 
dices at the end are useful. Miss Vakeel 
has done a good job of editing, while the 
printing and get-up achieve a good 
standard of efficiency. 


R. BANGARUSWAMI 


neglect of ritual, or the publication of 
theories which denied the existence of 
some or all of the Olympian deities, 
thus doing away with the basic reason 
for worshipping them at all. 


It never occurred to the ancients to 
criticize their gods and goddesses on 
moral grounds. Only when the great 
ages oi myth-making were past did Zeus 
or Aphrodite’s immoral conduct appear 
as bad examples of behaviour, and the 
idea gained ground that there are 
ethical rules binding on gods and mor- 
tals alike. 


Professor Rose’s book, which might 
be described as a highbrow “Reader’s 
Digest” of his subject, naturally suffers 
from oversimplification. But his con- 
densations of the Greek stories are well 
done, and his occasional comments 
illuminating, if not always showing 
awareness that there may be other views 
of mytholegy than his own. It will 
make very pleasant reading for the 
young student, however, and his dedica- 
tion “To all the children who like me 
to tell them stories” is apt and disarm- 
ing of criticism of a maturer kind. 

Dennis Gray STOLL 
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LEAVES FROM A PARIS DIARY 


[Shri Baldoon Dhingra, tkis month, describes his encounter with a pioneer line of 
scientific research. One of the most hopeful aspects of twentieth-century science 18 the 
gradually spreading recognition of psychic forces. Telepathy, the “PK eflect,” warning 
dreams, are established facts since the experiments of J. B. Rhine, S. G. Soal, Maurice Bate- 
man and the late Professor Gilbert Murray. Mr. de la Warr’s tracing of similar forces in 
other fields is therefore important, even if some of his results remain sub judice; and he says 
well indeed when he suggests that the time has come to reconsider what constitutes 


matter.—Eb. ] 


One August evening at Leigh-on-Sea 
we were talking about currents of 
thought and atmospherics, gloomy and 
joyful, in rooms and buildings. A friend 
of mine, Donald Pritchard, a teacher 
in a Training College at Birmingham, 
urged me to visit the De la Warr 
Laboratories at Raleigh Road, Oxford, 
where I would see some remarkable 
results achieved through conscious ex- 
periments on plants, animals and human 
beings. So, in the company of my wife 
and two very sceptical scientist friends, 
we decided to visit these Laboratories. 
We set off the next day and arranged 
an interview with Mr. George de la 
Warr. It was as lovely a day of sun- 
shine as we had seen this summer. The 
Laboratories, perched on a hill, were 
encircled by green lawns and flowers 
and the site vindicated in beauty the 
artist that planned it. Mr. de la Warr 
received us with great courtesy and, in 
the three hours we spent there, explain- 
ed to us the purpose of his work and the 
results achieved. Some readers of THE 
ARYAN PATH are already familiar with 
Langston Day’s New Worlds Beyond 
the Atom,’ which gives an idea of the 
ramifications of radinic and electronic 
therapy and whose reference is made to 
what Goethe called “vibrations” and 
Reichenbach “the odic force.” Further 
details will be found in the new quarterly 
journal Mind and Matter. Mr. de la 
Warr told us about a vital energy found 
in light, heat and living cells, which 
was used for healing and the relief of 
pains. 


According to Mr. de la Warr the ex- 
position of the power of the mind calls 


for immediate reconsideration by the 
scientific world as to what constitutes 
matter. The materialistic patterns of 
life have withdrawn from spiritual 
values, whereas a greater knowledge 
would have integrated them. But new 
light can be brought to bear on many 
of our daily problems. Diseases can be 
cured. Important evidence exists which 
can demonstrate that 
even the negative emotional forces of greed 
and hatred can be connected into those, for 
instance, of love, harmony and understanding 
by the judicious application of these same 
principles. 

Our scientist friends were somewhat 
amused upon hearing this. 


The rigidly orthodox scientist tends, 
like his counterpart in religion, to close 
his mind to anything unusual and not 
already proven by authority. Scientific 
accuracy and love of truth is something 
to be highly praised; but bigotry is no 
more , attractive in science than any- 
where else, and the realm of the possible 
is very much greater than some scien- 
tists are willing or able to-imagine. 


Mr. de la Warr told an American 
editor of a journal on farming, whose 
experiment is recorded in the June issue 
of Mind and Matter, that the radiations 
of the mother plant help the infant plant 
to grow even if the new child is far 
away. Its protective rays can reach it 
even from a distance. Many experi- 
ments have shown this ‘to be trne. 
Donald Pritchard is now trying this 
himself and will let me have his results 
when he visits me in Paris in November. 
The editor of the farming journal, Mr. 
J. Rodale, also refers to an article by a 





* Reviewed in THE Aryan PATH, February 1957, p. 90. 
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minister who proved he coul= aid the 
growth of a plant by prayicg ‘or it. 
There are many photograpks in the 
De la Warr Laborazories, tæken by a 
specially devised camera, wzich show 
amazing results. Sir J. C. Bose would 
have found a great collaborator in 
George de la Warr! 


It is with the various methods of 
evoking this energy that Mr. de la Warr 
is primarily concerned at the Laborato- 
ries. An apparatus has beea invented 
for this purpose and many are being 
trained to use it. Fascinatng experi- 
ments have shown chat plants and anj- 
mals have improved through the treat- 
ment administered by thorzht forces. 
My wife and I saw these experiments, 
and while we were baffled Ey many of 
them, we recognized the pzssibility of 
such results being achieved Our scien- 
tist friends, however, had a series of 
questions to put regarding proof. To use 
George de la Wart’s words:— 


The results of our experiments on plants 
and soils are facts, and they cra be repeated 
in varying degrees by others. T-e implications 
are tremendous, and when, in Cie course, our 
work is taken seriously by scientists, I submit 
that they must inevitably review their whole 
concept of what constitutes miter. With the 
right thoughts and temperamer: it is possible 
for a person to evoke and direct this Divine 
Energy. Where then is the prevision for this 
Energy in the equations of the scientist? How 
can he apply his law for the ronservation of 
energy, if the power of the Mind is not 
included? Why should the physicist admit the 
presence of a Divine Source of Tife on Sundays 
and deny it on week days in Sis Laboretory? 
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Tae well-known doctor and writer, 
Kenneth Walker, says:— 

The ast half century has seen a revolution 
in prtyzics and I believe that the next fifty 
years vil witness even greater changes in 
the 3ci-nc2 of life. Personally I feel that the 
biolcgists are far more outdated with their 
cruda symbolism of machinery than were the 
physicists before the advent of Einstein. Who 
knows but tha: George de la Warr may have 
stumbEd across certain new principles of im- 
merse importance to the biologists Much of 
what Las been written about him in this book 
will t= discredited, but something cf great 
valle will remain. 


Sp2aking as a humanist, I am inclined 
to agree. It might, by the way, interest 
some readers to know that among the 
pacrens of the De la Warr Committee 
is tc >e found the name of Ropsang 
Rempa, the Tibetan Lama and author 
of tke iascinating though highly contro- 
versal bock The Third Eye. When 
George de la Warr met him he was sur- 
prised to hear Lama Rampa speak with 
a pronounced Welsh accent. 


As I look back on my talk with Mr. 
de h Warr I am a little uncertain about 
some points, which deeper apprehension 
mar resolve. But I cannot help feeling 
tha: Mr. de la Warr is trying to relate 
ord_nzry objects of research to the source 
cf al If we miss this relatedness and 
Eve partial lives at the periphery instead 
cf Fram tke source or centre, our vision 
wil. be dimmed and we shall achieve 
nekber intuitive insight nor spiritual 
metirity. 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


MYSTIC 


TŁ> world’s a giant vimicy to your eyes, 

Ard through it you discern another world 
Where time is nct, ard hicden truths are flowers 
With secret splendours delicately unfurled. 


Ir seasons, birdsong, fragrance of the earth, 
Y=a read intuitively a marvellous message 
Bsyond the power of ochers to divine ; 

T>e universe itsalf ic bat a presage. 


HERBERT BLUEN 


rN 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


It is a pity that, although the value of 
forests as the silent guardians of two 
things most essential to human life— 
earth and water—has so often been em- 
phasized, repeated advice has not had 
the desired effect. The misuse of forests 
by man goes on apace unmindful of the 
consequences. Mira Behn strikes a note 
of warning in a special article contrib- 
uted to The Statesman (Delhi); she 
urges the immediate need to check soil 
erosion which is mainly responsible for 
floods in Kashmir, which have reached 
unprecedented proportions: — 

We have to loak to the root cause, and 
that is to be found in the upper arees of the 
Jhelum catchment basin—in all the side 
valleys whose waters drain into the main 
river I have lately been living in one of these 
upper valleys for three yeais, and have 
watched with my own eyes the disastrous 
method of cultivation which is nowadays in 
progress on the steep lands above the rice 
fields In recent yeais the Gujars, who used 
to be nomadic, have begun settling down on 
the land in large numbers. All the best lands 
having been occupied already by the Kash- 
miris, the only thing left to the Gujars has 
been the steep lands above the terraced rice 
fields. 

Grazing is another cause of the evil 
of ever-spreading erosion on the banks 
of rivers. To control this denuding pro- 
cess, stream-bank planting has been 
adopted by most progressive countries 
as a systematic measure of protection. 
It is essential to raise protective forest- 
belts on either side of troublesome hill 
streams. The misuse of such forests for 
indiscriminate grazing not only deprives 
the country of valuable timber, fuel and 
a host of minor products but also upsets 
the fertility of the soil and adversely 
affects the water-basin. 

Describing the indiscriminate use of 
the slopes in the Jhelum catchment 
basin, Mira Behn continues:— 


In their desperate need—for many of them 
are very poor—these Gujars have taken to 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HupmwRrAsS 


ploughing the slopes, some of which are so 
steep that the bullocks can hardly keep a foot- 
hold as they scramble along. And those slopes 
which the bullocks cannot manage, the men 
will dig by hand. In addition to this they are, 
year by year, working their way into the edge 
of the forests above. Worst of all is the fact 
that on these exposed mountain slopes they 
sow maize, which is known to all anci-erosion 
experts as one of the worst crops for loosen- 
ing soil and starting floods. 


The terrecing of fields on steep 


‘slopes with Government assistance and 
the encouragement of wheat growing in 


those terraces instead of maize are sug- 
gested by her as the immediate solution 
to this problem. Although it may be a 
very big and difficult job, she urges:— 

It is only Ly checking the erosion, and 
stopping the downrush of rainwater from the 
mountains that ordeals like the one Kashmir 
is just now staggering under can be made 
things of the pest. The alternative will be an 
even more uncontrollable river, rising higher 
and higher year by year on its bed of silt, 
and added to that the precious top soil of the 
mountain slopes will be all washed away, with 
the result that the Gujar’s fields will no longer 
be able to produce maize, and by that time it 
will be too late to hope for even a grass 
covering, 


We may draw the attention of Mira 
Behn and all Government officials of the 
Agricultural Departments to a very 
valuable paper which we published last 
year on “The World’s Deserts on the 
March” by Mr. J. L. Foster (Tue 
ARYAN PATH, August 1956, and Re- 
print No. 20 o? the Indian Institute of 
World Culture). 


The Wolfenden Committee’s Report 
on Vice in Britain, published recently, 
dispels the popular notion that most 
women who become prostitutes do so 
because of economic distress. Although 
social conditions in Britain and India 
vary, there is no denying the fact that 
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in both countries many women take to 
the profession not because they are 
driven to it but because they prefer it 
to other available jobs, as they can 
earn easy money without the drudgery 
and discipline of regular work. That this 
practice is not unknown in India is 
proved by the fact that there are castes 
and classes which have always allowed 
their women to earn a livirg through 
prostitution. The devadasi of old has 
reincarnated as the new class of enter- 
tainers: women practising the profession 
strictly as a business, witout moral 
qualms, the hardest to wean from it. 
The Wolfenden Committee rightly re- 
jected the idea of licensed drothels:— 


Prostitution can be eradicated only through 
measures directed to a better anderstanding 
and investigation of sex relatiorships and to 
raising of the social and mors! outlook of 
society as a whole The licensing and tolera- 
tion oi brothels by the State would make 
nonsense of such measures, for it would imply 
that the State recognized prostitution as a 
social necessity. 


No man-made law can ever make a 
person saintly; the will tc self-reform 
must be there. This is stressed by the 
Committee; it po:nts to tke prevalence 
of prostitution in many civilizations 
through many centuries; failure to 
stamp it out by repressive legislation 
has proved that it cannot be eradicat- 
ed as Jong as there are enough men 
wanting prostitutes to keep the trade 
alive. What is needed, therefore, is the 
Will, and not merely the desire, to give 
up time-sanction2d social evils. In this 
connection it is worth while to recall 
what H. P. Blavatsky bas said about 
human Will. Sh writes:— 

Will is the exclusive possession of man on 
this our plane of consciousness It divides him 
from the brute in whom instizctive desire only 
is active 

Continuing, she observes that, while 
Will is the offspring of the Divine in 
man, desire is the motiv= power of the 
animal life. And as long as man senses 
not the Divinity seated in his material 
body—the shrine of his sensations, ap- 
propriately called the Temple of Solo- 
mon—he cannot distirguish between 
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Will and Desire. No wonder, therefore, 
that 


ın our race and generation the one “temple 
in tke Universe” is in rare cases—within us; 
but our body and mind have been too defiled 
by both Sin and Science to be outwardly now 
anything better than a fane of iniquity and 
error. 


Tn the light of these hard facts, it is 
ratner pathetic to read of the U.P. Gov- 
ernment’s brave scheme (The Hindu- 
stan Times) designed to put an end to 
prostitction. Although it is well-meaning, 
one should not overlook the fact that 
mere good will and appeals to moral 
values canrot drive prostitution away. 
There are deep-rooted psychological 
and social causes. If the opening of 
rescue homes could solve the problem, 
prostitution must have ceased to exist 
ages ago; Premchand in that famous 
novel Seva Sadan has shown the 
hollowness of such schemes. The In- 
quiry Committee appointed by the 
Central Social Welfare Board a few 
years ago brought out the fact that 
many of these institutions are run as 
squalid prisons, if not as dens of vice. 
By individual reform alone, by the 
recognition of the inner Divinity, 
and che consequent awareness of the 
sanctity af the human body, can vice 
be curbed and not by any amount of 
outward legislation directed to cleans- 
ing. But the perception of that truth 
needs kncwledge of the Soul and of Soul 
powers. 


Az the Liberal International’s tenth 
Conzress, held last August at Oxford, 
tkere were some interesting comments 
on the world situation. These ranged 
from those of Herr Willy Bretscher, 
editor-in-chief of the Swiss daily Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung, who advocated the 
creation of a great military conventional 
armaments force, to those of Don Salva- 
cor de Madariaga, who treated the prob- 
lems more from the philosophical point 
of view. : 


—t 
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Herr Bretscher suggested defence by 
a combination of professional soldiers, 
in specialized branches, with highly 
trained and well-equipped militia troops. 
De Madariaga, the President of Honour 
of the International, put the problem 
of the West’s defence on another basis. 
He spoke of the error of not under- 
standing the difference between “power 
based on fear” and “authority based 
on faith.” He also referred to the fact 
that “world affairs were now at last 
being determined by public opinjon.” 
Mr. Jo Grimond, the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary Leader, spoke of the need for 
an “effective political force” to meet 
the new problems of today. The final, 
but not unanimous, resolution, passed 
after long discussions (Manchester Guar- 
dian, September 2nd, 1957) was that the 
West should continue to strengthen con- 
ventional armaments. Delegates with 
practical experience of Communism sup- 
ported this; others, whose knowledge was 
indirect, felt it to be dangerous to put 
too much faith in armaments, and were 
more concerned about ideologies and 
economic aspects. On the constructive 
side, a policy was approved of demon- 
strating the practical superiority of a free 
democratic order, and of affording help 
to oppressed peoples for their liberation. 


At the same time the World Federal- 
ists were meeting at the Hague, where 
the suggestion was put forward that 
what is needed is a strong International 
World Police Force. Yet, whether we 
have a strong International World 
Police Force, or a strong army on 
the old lines and nuclear weapons 
which can destroy everything, one is 
reminded of the ominous prophecy of 
H. P. Blavatsky in a “story” about 
“THE INSTANTANEOUS DESTRUCTION 
BY PNEUMO-DYNO-VRIL OF THE LAST 
2,000,000 OF SOLDIERS IN THE FIELD, ON 
THE WESTERN PORTION OF THE GLOBE.” 


Can we not avoid that by “authority 
based on faith”? 


As the number of criminals grows, so 
must a police force grow; as nuclear 
weapons increase on the one hand, so 
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must they increase on the other. If 
nations that think they have right 
on their side would stop making nu- 
clear weapons completely, there would 
be no need for the other side (which 
also thinks itself in the right) to make 
any further weapons. It is not by dis- 
armament conferences, but only by the 
decision to szop making armaments that 
the race to b2 the holder of the greatest, 
and worst, weapons can be stopped. 
But moral force is needed to arrive at 
such conclusions; absent in most of 
the present political leaders, that moral 
force is energizing a growing number of 
citizens in every country. 


Among recent suggestions made in the 
Rajya Sabha by Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, India’s former Health Minister, 
for financing the Second Five-Year 
Plan, was the ievy of a cess on marriage, 
a cess on parents for every child after 
the first two and a health cess. These 
controversial proposals seek not only 
to find money for the Plan but also, 
with the help of family planners, to 
check population increase. Shri V. K. 
Krishna Menon, on the other hand, in 
a recent speeck at Bombay, deprecated 
efforts to check the growth of popula- 
tion in order to improve economic con- 
ditions. The remedy, according to hin, 
lay in the increased production of food- 
stuffs. 


While the two leaders in their “single 
blessedness” hold opposite views in 
regard to population, a third allavs the 
fears of family planners by denying 
that an increased birth rate is opposed 
to prosperity. Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjoeld, in his “Report on the World 
Social Situation” to the United Nations, 
states:— 

The world’s farms and fisherles can keep 
on producing more and more.... World 
population is going up about 134 per cent a 
year and world food production about 2% 
per cent a year. 


He notes, however, that there are 
vast differences among countries and 
regions. . 
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In the Far East, agr-cultural production is 
rising 2 per cent a year and popalation only 
134 per cent. In Latin America, cn the other 
hand, population is rising faster—-.4 per cent, 
against 2.2 per cent. 


As man makes more effective use of 
land and tractors, Łe can increase food 
production to keep pace with population 
growth. Large families should have 
tax exemptions rather than th= suggested 
tax levy. Children, far from being 
regarded as useless mouths to feed, 
should be credited with ha~ing hands, 
and—what is much more valuable— 
brains, to work in future for the coun- 
try. The road to prosperity s a gradual 
rise, with more production ard consump- 
tion ensuring a rising standsrd of living 
for all. The granting of not only tax 
exemptions but also cash allowances 
for all children after the first, in certain 
democratic countries such as Australia, 
Britain, France and New Zealand 
among others, shows that scme countries 
fee] there is no need to tak a dim view 
of marriage and children 


What is very necessary however, is 
a proper definition of a Figh standard 
of living. High on wha- plane? On 
that of hot water and seap and cab- 
bages and oranges only? Or also on 
that of the cleansing weters of right 
knowledge and cf moral principles? Cr 
on that, besides, of spiritual nourish- 
ment, of noble thinking and holiness 
of life? 


Patients and Doctors is a Pelican 
book written for the layman by Dr. 
Kenneth Walker in his inimitable style. 
Our esteemed friend Dr. Alva Ben- 
jamin writes <bout it:— 
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“It wl be welcomed by the layman 
who takas an interest in health matters. 
The book is described as being a popular 
guide to doctors and their ways, and, 
one might also add, to patients and 
their cevious ways. The historic and 
descriptive as well as the professional 
and lay aspècts of health matters are 
all dealt with lightly as well as 
learnecly. 


Whilst wnoleheartedly recommending 
this bcok, there are one or two points on 
which I would like to take the author 
to task. 


On p. 20, where Mr. Walker discusses 
homæzpathic treatment, he states that 
“things which seem to be similar are 
not n=cessarily identical.” No one will 
deny zhat statement; but homeopathy 
means “similar” suffering, not “identi- 
cal” suffering; therefore the treatment 
is based on similarities, not on identities. 


His facile analogy between homeo- ` 


pathic treatment and the Hindu doctor 
painting his jaundiced patient with tur- 
meric is unworthy of the author. The 
similarity between the patient’s symp- 
toms and those of the drug is based 
on vital reactions between the two, and 
not merely on an “outward” physical 
similarity. 


Tae homeopathic remedies used are 
not mere dilutions but potencies pre- 
péred in a special way, which liberates 
the energy latent but not available in 
the crude drug. 


It is good to see that Mr. Walker 
stresses the need for the whole man to 
be treated when ill. This, however, is 
very seldom done in the dominant 
school of medicine, but is the accepted 
practice amongst homeopathic physi- 
ciens.” 


` 
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Point out the 


“ Way ” — however 


dimly, 


and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Votce of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 
THE VOICE OF THE “ZEITGEIST” 


Just before the close of the nine- 
teenth century the concepts which 
made science materialistic received 
what should have proved to be 
their deathblow. The discovery of 
radium and of kindred facts and 
forces unknown to an earlier genera- 
tion compelled physicists and chem- 
ists, and therefore also physiol- 
ogists and biologists, to abandon 
their notions about atoms and ether, 
about organic and inorganic forms 
of life. 


By 1950 it was evident that the 
civilized world had failed to read the 
message of the closing decade of the 
last century. The discovery of radi- 
ation and of other recondite scien- 
tific knowledge was put to the use 
and service of violence, selfishness 
and pride born of ambition and 
avarice. 


The end of the Second World 
War left the soul of the world suf- 
fering the abject poverty of falsely 
motivated knowledge. Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki thundered proclama- 
tion of the moral bankruptcy of 


political leaders and of the many 
men of science who had allowed 
themselves to be exploited by the 
politicians. From Leningrad to Los 
Angeles and from China to Peru 
every nation was attacked by the 
disease of violence. 


The story of the failure of our so- 
called civiization continues even 
now, but the stirrings of a greater 
power than that which political 
kings can wield or scientific genii use 
are steadily growing stronger. That 
power is tke Still, Small Voice of 
Deity whick has begun to articulate 
the Divine Intuition in the Heart 
of Man. 


The Influence of the Eternal Now 
is working in the ever passing pres- 
ent, but its meaning and message 
are missed by the majority of our 
civilized people. The Influence of 
that Eternal Now focuses on a per- 
son here, in an event there, e.g., 
Gandhiji’s personal life speaks not 
of past, present and future but of 
that Eternal Now—the manifested 
aspect of the Absolute Boundless 
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Duration which is named in the 
Zoroastrian scriptures as Zervane 
Akarne. Similarly, in the mistaken 
action which destroyed Haroshima 
and Nagasaki, there thunders forth 
the truth of etern-ty. Th= former, 
Gandhiji’s soul life, is a bright and 
noble expression oz Immorzal Love; 
Hiroshima, the dark and ignoble 
expression of immortal hace. Light 
and Darkness, the Gita teeches, are 
the world’s eternal ways. The 
Divine Presence cf Ahura-Mazda is 
there in the action of ~he Good 
Spirit, Spenta-Mainyu, as also in 
that of the Evil, Angra-Mainyu. 
These two Ahura-Mazda calls “My 
Spirits.” 

The spirits primeval are a pair and 
they together communed. These two 
differ in thought, in word, in deed, one 
the enhancer of betterment, the other 
the fashioner of evil....The two spirits 
came together at the dawa—one the 
maker of life, the other tomar it, and 
thus they shall be untc the last. 
( Yasna XXX. 3, 4) 

I announce to you life’s first two 
spirits of whom the Good accosted the 
Evil: Never our -houghts, nor creeds, 
nor understandings, nor beliefs, nor 
words, nor deeds, nor consciences, nor 
souls can be the seme. ( Yasna XLV. 2) 


There are unmistakable signs of 
the Good Spirit of the Most High 
Ahura-Mazda working m the mind- 
manas and the intellect-buddhi of 
the race. We have be<ore us a re- 
markable volume whick in itself is 
a good sign of our times—Winds of 
Hiroshima by Ralph Tyler Flewel- 
ling. The author is a great-hearted 
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philosopher whose fine work has 
energized many to a better under- 
stamding of the nature of man and 
his evc_ution, and has brought to 
then a deəper insight to enable 
them to live by enlightened faith 
anc rot by blind belief. He is the 
Diczenes of the twentieth century 
and, as-Editor of the quarterly Per- 
soralssé, has served well the cause 
of culture and of universal brother- 
hood. Winds of Hiroshima (Book- 
men Associates, New York) should 
be in the hands of every publicist 
and every lover of his fellow men. 
Its author points to the enemies of 
m<dern civilization; what he says 
aktout creedal church Christianity is 
nc lezs applicable to every other 
crzed—Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Islam, etc.:— 


.-.the elements in Christianity which 
indicate its aptness as a universal relig- 
ion, a cosmic faith, must supersede the 
narrow, bigoted, and unyielding fanati- 
cBm which has to a startling degree 
nallified the plain teachings of the 
kan cf Nazareth. The time is overdue 
fer tie reign of the spirit of truth in 
tie hearts of Christians to take the 
Hace of trust in the great lie. The age 
c tk: Holy Spirit, which is to lead 
into all truth is at the doorstep of the 
world, that or destruction. Nothing 
can ~ind men together but a Gospel of 
Love. 


But something other than creedal 
zeligion stands in the way of true 
progress :— 


Not only are we hindered by barriers 


sez in the way of common sympathy 
amcng men of varying faiths who yet 
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believe in the existence of Deity, but 
the situation is further complicated by 
the appearance of a widely disseminat- 
ed “religion of irreligion,” now, for the 
first time in history setting itself up to 
capture the world as a political move- 
ment. Professing democracy, it would 
destroy the very roots of democracy. 
It rests upon the exploitation of per- 
sons by forcing all to a slavery to the 
state, only substituting slavery to a 
bureaucracy for its former enslavement 
to the Tsar. In the name of treedom, 
freedom is denied. For the sake of 
persons, personality is smothered. 


To fight these two enemies, the 
leaders of which are dictators, we 
need more men and women in whom 
the Divine Intuition stirs. In every 
normal intelligence the Sense of 
Immortality and Divine Selfhood 
works. It stresses love of Spirit and 
its Power of Unity in manifestation 
and therefore the solidarity of men 
or universal brotherhood. Says our 
esteemed author :— 

Forces are coming into play which 
violence cannot overcome. These 
forces lie in the realm of the mental 
and spiritual, too often held in con- 
tempt. These powers do not act, how- 
ever, apart from the active cooperation 
of mar.. The victory will not be to him 
who can only outrun the excesses of 
the violent, but to him who, while 
strong in physical power, resists the 
temptation to abuse it, and meets such 
an enemy at the level of his greatest 
weakness, that of spiritual values. 


The propagation of this truth of 
unfolding the love which casteth 
out fear and hatred is the highest 
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duty that truly religious men have 
to perform towards those who are 
imprisoned by sacerdotalism, mate- 
rialism and superstition. 

There must be new inquiry ab initio 
concerning the reality of religion, as 
revolutionary and as searching as the 
scientific investigations of the day, not 
so much for the disclosure of old errors 
as to provide an intelligible vernacular 
of discourse for a new age. Religion 
must be viewed from the standpoint of 
spiritual reality, rather than from relig- 
ious dialectic, and judged by the fruits 
of the spirit which it produces. This 
judgment must be applied to all efforts 
after the understanding of God, in all 
systems, with an outlook so broad as 
to resemble the Divine mercy ; as wide 
as the sea of the Eternal Love. There 
is no thirty-eighth parallel for the 
Divine solicitude. For the new age, 
what any sincere man anywhere has 
learned of goodness, beauty, and truth 
in the meaning of life, is a matter of 


. prime importance. 


The volume has a special message 
for Indians. Gandhiji, paid lip- 
tribute by millions as the Father of 
the Nation, has not yet received the 
reverence cf their hearts; very few 
have the reverence to worship the 
Ideal which his life embodied ; mil- 
lions of us have still to prove our- 
selves wortay of kinship with him. 
Worship by lips will hinder—it has 
already begun to do so—but worship 
by a contrite, humble and truthful 
heart will help not only the wor- 
shipper but also his neighbours the 
world over. 

SHRAVAKA 


JOSEPH CONRAD: 1857-1924 
A RECONSIDEEATION 


[Joseph Conrad was born a century ago 


‘n December and his many 


admurers in all parts of the world are celebeatirg his hundredth birth anni- 
versary. Mr. R. L. Megroz has been a careful student and a discriminating 
critic of Conrad, with whom ie had a long conversation in 1922.—ED.] 


It is unlikely that anybsdy who 
met Joseph Conred has forgotten 
him, although since his death in 
England in 1924 his work has passed 
through a posthumous feriod of 
neglect. I say “passed through” 
with some misgiving, for ths impres- 
sion one gets from publishers general- 
ly remains a pessimistic cne. Yet 
the volume of critical comment, at 
least in Britain and probably in the 
United States, has once moze swollen 
into a continuous stream of almost 
automatic eulogy. Prokably the 
most original and suggestive book 
since the last war has been one en- 
titled The Mirror of Conred, by Mr. 
E. H. Visiak, published by T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd., London, two years ago. 

The truth is that most of the com- 
ment on Conrad nowadays adds 
very little to whet has been already 
written, and it is Conrad's praise of 
and devotion to English principles 
and policies which most readily pro- 
voke approval. One doxs not hear 
much of the equally sinc2re touches 
cf Conradian irony—som=times even 
sarcasm—aroused by perceiving the 
less amiable aspects of those who 
carry abroad wkat used to be called 
“the White Man’s brrden” anc 
their Governments’ policies. 


With the passage o? time, and 


two wczld wars, Conrad’s humane 
but usually conventional attitude to 
“ecloured”’ peoples is more notic2- 
able ov-ing to a change of outlook. 
The self-deceived White, who was 
convinced that he had a duty to rule 
otber peoples for their own good, at 
his mo:t amiable, preferred to think 
of zhera as children. There are many 
incications of Conrad’s rather com- 
plicated attitude, but cn the whole 
it condemns the White oppresscrs. 
Afer all, Conrad had come from a 
Russien-ruled province of Poland, 
where his father and family had in- 
currec exile for taking part in an in- 
efecttal revolution. Conrad knew 
the meaning of oppression, though a 
fev generations later both Russia 
aud Germany could have shown him 
tke full possibilities of tyranny. It 
was the background atmosphere in 
hs ccuntry, then divided under the 
rale of other Powers, which en- 
couraged Conrad, after his father’s 
deatE, to leave his childhood and 
famiy behind and become a sailor, 
using his knowledge of French and 
making first for Marseilles. 


It is not difficult to show that 
Conrad sometimes revealed ar en- 
Sightened attitude that was rather 
ahead of the time of his writing. Yet 
amcag other mistaken notions about 
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Conrad I recall how, since the last 
world war, so intelligent a critic as 
the late George Orwell, in the new- 
found sensitiveness of the time, 
carelessly assumed that the “nigger” 
in the most beautifully written 
of Conrad’s tales, The Nigger of the 
Narcissus, must have been someone 
who was insubordinate to him on 
a ship. But the work-dodging, 
treacherous, thieving, grumbling ex- 
guttersnipe from London, Donkin, is 
the ‘‘nigger’s” worst enemy and 
about the unpleasantest of all the 
varied characters presented in 
Conrad’s fiction. If Conrad sides at 
all, it is with the Negro sailor whose 
half-suspect illness constantly alarms 
the crew and rouses resentment 
when all hands are needed in sailing 
the ship. For he is presented as the 
freak, the stranger, the intelligent 
alien in that company of crude 
Whites; one who all too soon 
evokes the complaint about “damned 
foreigners” from the Donkin 
type. It is unfortunate that Conrad 
was not content to let the ignorant 
seamen speak of the “nigger” as of 
another species, but used the old 
slang epithet as narrator in referring 
to the mysterious soul of a nigger. 
In so doing he apparently placed 
himself among those who believed 
that the “colour bar” had a factual 
foundation apart from prejudice 
born of fear. For in The Nigger of 
the Narcissus the Negro is presented 
as the only civilized and highly in- 
telligent personality on the ship, and 
Conrad knew what he was doing 
when he wrote his tale. Many 
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sardonic cr ironic touches belonging 
to this theme are equally deliberate 
in the long novel (many people 
think his best), Nostromo, and the 
brilliant tale of the Belgian Congo, 
Heart of Darkness. 


Conrad’s imaginative work and 
his essays, and also The Mirror of 
the Sea: A Personal Record, for ex- 
ample, suggest that his biography 
can be Civided into two themes 
or backgrounds: seamanship and 
authorship. The suggestion is so 
plain that it seems to have caused 
even Mr. Visiak to exaggerate it. 
Although discussion of the relative 
value of the different parts of 
Conrad’s werk has brought no more 
agreement than existed when he 
died, I feel that our knowledge of 
Conrad’s life and an appreciation of 
the psychology in all his work must 
impress us with its homogeneous 
character. The most remarkable 
thing abouż Conrad’s work (apart 
from the astonishing achievement of 
such powerful writing in an acquired 
language) is that it is all in the 
same tone and reflects a few funda- 
mental human situations, regardless 
of setting, for Conrad was essentially 
an imaginative moralist. The set- 
tings are no more than settings, how- 
ever colourful and “atmospheric” : 
at sea (as mcst of the stories are) 
or on land, geographically far apart, 
i.e. in the Fer East (as in many of 
the earlier stories including Youth 
and An Outcast of the Islands) or in 
Europe, as in Under Western Eyes, 
or tales like “The Duel” and 
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“Tl Conde,” or in an iraginary 
South American republic (Nostromo). 


I: is possible to see the autobio- 
graphical strain in Conra=’s most 
imaginative fictior, espectally his 
Polish background. The sez was his 
means of escape from the unhappy 
past and the seaman’s tredition of 
duty was a support. When ne joined 
the British Merchant Marine 
service he recognized in xis career 
more possibility of self-expression, 
and his admiration of the craft and 
traditions of seamanship was extend- 
ed to the, role of Britan in the 
world, especially as a ch=mpion of 
freedom. Acquiring th= English 
language gave him the medium he 
wanted for a fuller expression of his 
experience and krowledge in writing. 
In a long conversation with me in 
1922, a report of which I included 
in my subsequent study >f him, he 
recalled his retum to Lcadon from 
the sea for the “ast tim:. At that 
time, he was finishing his first novel, 
Almayer’s Folly, and he <ecalled the 
excitement about Glad=tone’s vic- 
tory in the just complezed general 
election. To tim British politics 
seemed (it was during tae post-war 
Coalition Government) to have be- 
come meaningless. “Sut I am 
watching things with interest,” he 


added, ‘‘as one who loves humanity. 


I am basing all my hopes for Europe 
on England.” 


I look back and wonder what he 
would be saying today, hoping he 
could repeat that, even though with 
some modification. H= had in that 
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conversation told me of his love for 
Englaad and thet he was settled for 
good ir his adopted country; but 
before Lis death in 1924 he had be- 
gun to formulate plans for returring 
to Foland. The unrest in him, not 
yet stilled by the great output of 
energy intc his writing, prompted 
him to round oc his life’s voyag2 by 
this zeturn to the beginning. For 
even in his varied literary works he 
had remained the exile, seexing 
refuge The haunted charactezs in 
his Eooks, their never-satiated Jong- 
ing cor atonement, the vivid pano- 
rama of his “romantic realism,” 
com: to us with clearer understand- 
ing when we see them as the price 
he paid for his unhappy divorce 
from his own people—a people who 
wer2 both Slav and Roman Cacholic 
and were charged with bitter memo- 
ries and with unresolved inne? con- 
flicts. Joseph Conrad’s real name, let 
us recall in this month, was Teodor 
Koarad Nalecz Korzeniowski. 


If I may conclude this articl= with 
the concluding paragraph of my long 
ou--cf-print book on Conrad :— 


Cenfronted with the mystery and 
tne hunger cf existence, what shall 
we co? Jn Conrad’s answer, for him- 
seH, to this ineludible question, is the 
very substance of his personatity. In 
the answer made to it by tke souls 
of the men and women he creates is 
al the substance of his work, tkaz work 
wizh has in it “all the truth af tife... 
a məment of vision, a sigh, a smile— 
and the return to an eternal rest.” 


R. L. MEGROZ 


THE ROLE OF THE STORY-TELLER 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


[Shri Manjeri S. Isvaran has offered us some useful thoughts in this essay. 
Time changes not the human nature, and the seer and the psychologist of every 


age translate the same observations and experience in different forms. 


The 


ancient art of story-telling charms alike the teller and the listener.—ED. ] 


“Once upon a time,” began the 
grandmother, and the child, quiver- 
ing with excitement in every limb, 
questioned her eagerly whenever she 
made a little pause: “What hap- 
pened next, Granny ?”’ 


“Long, long ago,” started the 
minstrel at the court, and the epic 
bard hummed the heroic measures 
of Valmiki and Vyasa, and throngs 
of the learned as well as the lay sat 
listening to him at the saczificial 
sessions. This entertaining and 
edifying recital was continued by 
the ubiquitous kathak and the bhat; 
the kirtankar added music and the 
chakyar, the mime. 


“Tell me a story ’—there are no 
more magical words in any language 
to hold children from play and old 
men from the chimney-corner. 


In the Tales of Vikramaditya the 
formula runs :— 


King Bhoja consulted the astrologers 
to find an auspicious day for him to 
mount the throne. At the appointed 
hour, as he was about to mount, he 
heard a voice cry, “Stop! Stop!” 
Hurriedly the King drew back his foot 
and exclaimed: “‘ Who speaks? ” 


We are well acquainted with the 
beginning: the statuette (thirty- 
two of them adorning the pedestal 


of Vikramaditya’s famous throne) 
telling the story—familiar as the 
other refra:n in The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments: “At this point 
Scheherazale saw the approach of 
dawn and said she would continue 
her story on the following night.” 


There is such delight in nostalgic 
harking back; and thus was the 
insight of the prophets and the 
thought of the philosophers brought 
to the common man in a variety of 
garb, by the story-teller who, while 
sanctifying in his mind—and so 
enriching it—distinct places and 
peoples so that they became dearer, 
and more real to the listener than 
his own home or kinsfolk, bore at 
the same time the burden of main- 
taining the nation’s moral values 
and its great ideals of character and 
conduct. 


India was the nursery of story 
and fable and the Indian story-teller 
was as fertile in tales inculcating 
practical wisdom and worldly polity 
as in illuminating epic and religious 
myth. The animal fables of the 
Indian Panchatantra spread all over 
the world through the Persian Kalila 
wa Dimna and the repository of the 
romantic yarrs the story-teller spun, 
namely, Brihat Katha (the Great 
Story), becam2 the inexhaustible 
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source of themes for later poets, 
playwrights and lezend-mazers. 


Everywhere it has been the same. 
As W. Somerset Maugham says in 
his Preface to the volume of short 
stories Creatures of Circum=tance :— 


Since the beginning of hstory men 
have gathered round the camp fire or 
in a group in the market plaze to listen 
to the telling of stcries. Tre desire to 
listen to them appears to be as deeply 
rooted in the human animal as the 
sense of property. 


Yet it cannot be said that there 
has been any syszematic end critical 
study of this most ancient of arts, 
the art of story-telling, “from the 
days of the Greeks and Romans, 
through the jongleurs, Boccaccio, 
Malory, Lyly ” ;1 Herodotus, Æsop, 
Hans Andersen, Grimm, Gunaddhya, 
Vishnusharman, Somadeva, the au- 
thors of the Buaddhistic and Jain 
jatakas and parables. Today this 
time-honoured form o= entertain- 
ment and instruction seems to have 
received a new lease of life and 
power, necessitating the turning of 
our attention to what saould be the 
objectives and standarcs of one who 
would handle it effect-vely for the 
ennoblement oz mankind. And 


when we reflect that -he best that 
mankind has ever had to show us 
liberty, humility, and Dve, we have 
had by way of stories ard by no other 
way, we surely owe a debt to any 
storyteller who truly tels a tale.? 
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Tn th2 contemporary Indian scene, 
the stary, more particularly the 
shcrt story as an art-form, has be- 
come very popular in the country’s 
several major languages, and also 
wita those who use English as their 
vehicle of expression. The innate 
Indian predilection for the tale has, 
as it were, been revivified by con- 
tazt with Western literature whose 
fiction, more than any other genre, 
hes exerted an extensive in- 
fluence on the writers of about the 
last three decades here. In the 
West the story has been intimately 
connected, especially in its more 
recent developments, with the social, 
political and economic upheavals in 
tae community, and authors have 
focused attention, in their stories, on 
speciic problems. This characteris- 
tic of the modern short story, 
whether British, American or Euro- 
sean, is also evident in its Indian 
counterpart and it is, therefore, 
germane to consider what role the 
story-teller in India has to play in 
the moulding of the new life with 
which this ancient country is now 
seething. 


TInventiveness is the first anc main 
basis of a story. As Rajasekhara 
said, there is no writer who has not 
lifted some material from another, 
and also there is no writer worth the 
name who has not been able to 
present it in a fresh setting and 
shape. According to Heinrich Zim- 





1 ‘Yelling a Story.” By PHyLtis BENTLEY, in Writing for Love or Money. 


2 “The Purpose of Lemming.” 


By Gorzon KEITH CHALMERS (The American Review, 


October 1956. United States Information Service, New Delhi. ) 
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mer in his Preface, “The Dilettante 
Among Symbols,” to his The King 
and the Corpse :— 


Year in, and year out, tales are 
conceived, committed to writing, de- 
voured, forgotten....A few survive, 
and these, like a scattering of seeds, 
are blown across the generations, propa- 
gating new tales and furnishing 
spiritual nourishment to many peoples. 
Most of our own literary inheritance 
has come to us in this way, from 
remote epochs, from distant, strange 
corners of the world. 


The very novelty of the story is 
its appeal and infinite are the va- 
riations that the story-teller can 
introduce. He can endow his nar- 
rative with that elusive element we 
call human interest, bring our emo- 
tions into harmony with the emo- 
tions of the fersone he delineates, 
induce us to identify ourselves with 
them in their joys and sorrows or 
involve us in an intricate pattern of 
life which a changing world and 
times out of joint impose. A short 
story can be a fable or a parable, 
real or fantasy, a true presentation 
ora parody, sentimental or satirical; 
serious in intent, or a light-hearted 
diversion; it can be any of these, 
but to be memorable it must catch 
the eternal in the casual, invest a 
moment with the immensity of time. 
The masters have done it, each 
creating his own autonomous form, 
setting within its brief compass a 
striking incident, weaving a breath- 
taking narrative, revealing character 
through circumstance, psychological 
probing and piquant dialogue inte- 
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grated with the descriptive and the 
dramatic. There is no better illus- 
tration of literary capacity in sug- 
gestion and imaginative incandes- 
cence than can be found in a good 
short story. 


But this is not all. Through the 
incident and its artistic treatment 
the writer is endeavouring to place 
before the reader some problem and 
its resolution. The short story in- 
evitably tries to bring home some 
lesson, but in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner. No real author ever ap- 
pears to teach, but all great authors 
have always been leaders of 
epochs. 


It is gratifying that the Indian 
short story has become a widely 
used medium, but there is a good 
deal of mechanical fabrication, im- 
itative, anemic, and unblended with 
the native ethos and lacking that 
subtlety cf touch which makes an 
artistic work a spontaneous emana- 
tion of the creative activity of the 
people. Its narrow plot is no more 
in the possassion of the authentic 
master-craffsmen; it has become a 
veritable Tcm Tiddler’s ground into 
which tyros and writers manque dash 
headforemost, crying: ‘Look, we 
are here, picking up gold, picking up 
silver,” but in truth picking up only 
dross. The social milieu and the 
political scene in India, thanks to 
external impacts, are at present in 
a state of fux. The rapid multi- 
plication of periodicals and the 
literary interest evinced by the daily 
press have gained the widest possible 
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public for the curent story-teller, 
and like the demagogue hə could, 
today, sway the vast body of his 
anonymous readers with the ideas he 
could expound thrcugh his writings. 
But whatever the :declogy he may 
elect to pursue he cannot use the 
artistic medium for pure prevaganda. 
Indoctrination does not go with the 
creative process ani æsthet:c expres- 
sion. Today, as never bebre, par- 
ties and forms of political organiza- 
tions think that they can seize any 
means to extend tie bouncs of their 
allegiances, and art and literature 
have not escaped their ghoulish 
exploitation. However, an imagina- 
tive production will nave its value 
in perpetuity only to the extent to 
which it can lay claim to tie verities 
of life. What is merely purposive 
inside a coterie ard sensational with 
the transient turmoils wHch it de- 
picts cannot hope to endare unless 
it holds a core of eternal, universal 
truth. 


Some years ago, while delivering 
the annual address of th: National 
Book League of which bs is Presi- 
dent, John Masefield, England’s Poet 
Laureate and himself a superb story- 
teller, made a strong p-ea for the 
resuscitation of the art of story- 
telling. He said :— 


I love stories, I prefer them to be 
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touched with beauty and strangeness. 
I like them to go on for a long time, 
in a “iver of narrative; and I like 
tributar-2s to come in upon the main 
strear., and exquisite bayous and 
backwat2rs to open out, into all of 
which tke mind can go exploring after 
one hes learned the main stream....I 
wart a re-telling of the nation’s stories, 
so that they may be a link among us. 
I want the great tales to be in every 
mird, so that ail may share them, and 
all sur makers remake them. 


"Words of noble eloquence en- 
deavouring to break the barriers 
thet ere raised between man and 
feLow man! 


The story-teller, today, cannot 
abstzact himself from the contem- 
porary world; he cannot also absolve 
himnse-f of the role of the seer—one 
who sees truth and the inner har- 
mory on which things are strung 
tcgether. His voice now, more than 
at ary other time, should not be 
ttai of destructive explosion, but of 
peace and good will, “ winning the 
woud as the rose or lily wins it,” 
and should go on winning it with 
the marvel of his intelligent heart, 
seeing other hearts unite in sym- 
pathy, sharec wonder and the joy 
of beauty. He is the Ancient 
Mariner, and the World the Wed- 
cing Guest. 

MANJERI S. ISVARAN 


A NEW KIND OF AWARENESS 


[We publish here the concluding portion of the article by Mr. Carl 


Christian Jensen.—Ep.} 


Terra firma is a friendly frame of 
reference. Even in the darkroom 
we are able to orientate ourselves by 
sliding our feet along the floor. 
Thoreau speaks of feeling the path 
with his feet on his way back to 
Walden Pond :— 


Sometimes, after coming home thus 
late on a dark and muggy night, when 
my feet felt the path which my eyes 
could not see, dreaming and absent- 
minded all the way, until I was arous- 
ed by having to raise my hand to lift 
the latch, I have not been able to re- 
call a single step of my walk, and I 
have thought that perhaps my body 
would find its way home if its master 
should forsake it, as the hand finds its 
way to the mouth without assistance. 


There is a bond between the 
ground and the mover; the one 
cannot keep faith without the other. 
There is a faithful bond between 
birds and the air or planes and the 
air, between fishes and the sea or 
ships and the sea, between beasts 
and the ground or vehicles and the 
ground. If the bond does not 
remain affectionate, there is violence 
and even disaster as between lovers. 
Terra firma is a dependable friend 
for our feet, though not on a sleety 
night. And other factors than sleet 
at times make our faithful friend, 
terra firma, shaky or bumpy or 
sticky or slippery, and not only for 
our hands and feet. 


Our eyes and ears, all our senses, 


our minds, even society at large, 
crosses each its respective brook on 
its own respective plank. Society 
at large, as well as our minds, our 
senses, ou? bodies, must manceuvre 
on steady and faithful planks. This 
is perhaps the first law of sanity. 
Things cannot move in aa orderly 
way except through a consistent 
medium. Life cannot leap at all 
without the same scrupulous bond 
between stride and road. Without 
a trustworthy tradition, human 
evolution would congeal or would 
take a tumble or be bogged down. 
No group life could possibly survive, 
and thereicre no civilization, if we 
were always cheating one another 
and, on our tramp through life, 
tripping up our brothers. 


On the road of human evolution 
the speed limit is such that, as 
we advance, we must absorb and 
counteract sudden changes in the 
landscape. If our frame of reference 
unexpectedly begins to rock and is 
not counterbalanced, we grow be- 
wildered or enraged, or we lose our 
balance. Each of us has a hierarchy 
of frames of reference by which to 
orientate himself. But sometimes, 
as during social upheavals, the 
changes are like earthquakes. It is 
then that we need a seer, or the 
people perish. Socrates said on the 
day he died:— 


The soul is dragged by the body into 
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the region of the changezble and 
wanders and is confused; the world 
spins around her, and she is like a 
drunkard, when she couches cange. 


Why do children, piling tp blocks 
in early childhood, screem with 
anger when we irterrupt them at 
mealtime? When they grow older, 
their half-finished tall game demands 
completion, even when they are in 
dire need of food and rest. The 
glint in their eyes is more beholden 
to the flight of the ball from pitcher 
to batter to catcher thar to their 
mother’s call to supper. The flight 
of the ball follows the same law of 
“closure” as does a half-circle. 
And so does the tall game in toto. 


The law of closure is as universal 
as creation. All things azd all lives 
and all minds crave form or shape. 
In a northern tongue the Creator is 
called the “Shaper.” When a chiid 
looks at a half-circle on the blacx- 
board, it craves to complete the 
figure. The circle is as natural, it 
seems, as life itself unfolding and 
closing, with an inner charm that 
the immaculate mind >f a child 
craves to complete. A melody is 
also like that. A melocy demards 
that the last note be sung. If we 
only hum the first nctes of our 
national anthem, it is liks looking at 
a half-circle that craves =o be closec 
up. The absense of the last note is 
like the gap in a circle, ead a tension 
accompanies the pause or gap. 
Maybe another note cculd be sub- 
stituted; but the very one that is 
absent is the one that fits best. 
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Otherw:se there will be a dent in the 
melody. as when a curve other than 
the rigat one fills the gap in the 
circle. 


Anything unexplained leaves a 
gap. We remember the time we 
mislaid our spade. Something drove 
us to spin far-ietched explanations. 
The suspense was more painful than 
our mcmentary need of the imple- 
ment. We needed to close up 
the gap and somehow bridge the 
mystery. And when finally we 
found the spade in the woods, where 
we had been digging hemlock sap- 
lings for a hedge, our suspicion of a 
pilfering neighbour vanished and 
ths tension untwined. For, like the 
urfinizhed melody, a mystery also 
is a half-circle that demands com- 
pletion. 

We glance back at periods in our 
past, and we discern slowly healing 
wounds which had scarred the mind 
bat which luckily, because of the 
lew cf closure, have left no rift. We 
recall hew often during pensive 
moods we have planned our future 
days with some sort of satisfying 
closure in view. We have heard of 
poor washerwomen in the slums, 
who, years before they die, buy 
their own fancy funeral on the 
instalment plan. There is no doubt 
the ame yearning in their hearts to 
close up their life circle gracefully. 


And that is why on our daily 
stroll we are drawn towards build- 
ings in process of construction. 
Each granite block seems to exact 
a certain shape for its neighbour 
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even in a rustic stone chimney. We 
grow tense while we watch the stone- 
mason select and fit and cement 
each individual stone. He climbs 
off the scaffold and searches the pile 
on the ground till he finds the right 
stone. He chips the edges with 
hammer and chisel, he blows the 
dust off the surface, he strokes the 
stone with a rough palm and scans 
the edges with a quizzical eye. 
Each stone is like the note in a 
melody. We watch him hoist it up 
the scaffold and lift it into the gap. 
Only then do we relax. 


The torn tissue of an organism 
heals by the same law of closure. 
Who could ever forget the miracle 
revealed through the microscope of 
a bleeding artery or capillary in the 
webfoot of afrog? The tissue sets 
to work at once to mend the gap 
and close the leakage. The busy 
little corpuscles sew up the walls of 
the artery from within. It is like 
watching the Divine Shaper at work. 


When we stroll down the wide 
sidewalks on West Fourteenth Street 
in Manhattan, we are soon forced 
into line. One stream of pedestrians 
hastens by, fringing the curb. An- 
other stream saunters by along the 
shop windows and in the opposite 
direction. It is quite a struggle, 
without being rude and causing 
anger, to walk against the crowd, 
or even to cross the streams ob- 
liquely. 

But if a blind fiddler plays his 
falsetto tune in the centre of the 
stream, or if a poor cripple peddles 
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his song sheets there, we all swerve 
off gently and without ramming a 
shoulder against him. And if a 
police car is in pursuit of a hit-and- 
run driver, and especially if wild 
shots are being fired, the two 
streams on the sidewalk merge and 
stand still, exchanging comments. 
And if there is an air alarm, as 
during the Second World War, the 
two sluggish streams become a 
hundred leaping rivulets that help 
each other find shelter. 


From our physics class in youth 
we may remember what were called 
“vector quantities” of masses in 
motion. These quantities in the 
physical world have been graphed 
with mathematical accuracy, and 
they are tke melodies of mechanics. 
They are Lard to explain in simple 
terms. They are defined by our 
scientists <s velocities and forces, 
displacements and accelerations, 
that combine and are spun into a 
firm entanglement. And all together 
they determine the speed and 
strength and direction of their own 
entanglement. 


Our solar system can be said to 
be such an entanglement of motions 
and masses and directions within 
our galaxy of stars. Our moon isa 
minor entanglement of vectors with- 
in the solar system. And the surface 
of the ocean fluctuates both by solar 
and lunar vectors. At times the 
crest of the lunar tide spills itself 
into the trough of the solar tide. 
At other times the solar and the 
lunar vectors intertwine more firmly 
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thar at other times, and the tidal 
cres: formed by both rises above 
its usual levels, and then the tidal 
trough formed by toth sinks below 
its usual levels. 


Vectors that move living masses 
cannot be graphed as clearly as 
veciors that move physical masses. 
Emigration to the New World was 
a movement of living masses, and 
the vector quantities of these living 
masses have been unravelled some- 
what, in the rough, by our social 
scientists. Vectors that move spir- 
itual masses are still less tangible. 
The deliverance of the slaves was 
such a movement. It is too simple 
a curve we plot of Christianity, if 
we include but the vectors of 
Judaism and Hellenism; or of 
Mohammedanism, if we include but 
tha vectors of Hebrew and Christian 
lore. 


Climate and geography and other 
physical factors no doub- pull the 
masses towards end into the more 
pleasant pastures on tke earth’s 
surface. But there are also the 
psychological vectors. A particular 
valley, for example, may have been 
the centre of attracticn around 
which tribes and nations have flowed 
and ebbed in one tidal wave after 
another. Its vector quantities tó- 
day may be treceable rot only to 
the Second Worid War and to the 
Gisplaced persons in overcrowded 
Europe, but also to spiritual forces 
that have lain dormant tor ages. 


As there are tidal stresses or 
vector quantities within the earth’s 
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crusz, so there are tidal stresses 
within a stratified society, and tidal 
stresses within a stratified human 
mind. At a symphony concert we 
hear someone gasp: “I was carried 
away!’ Often it takes less than 
that. And this, of course, is better 
than for a stratified robot mind to 
crack up. Sometimes a single person 
is able to change the direction of 
the masses. Lincoln freed the slaves. 
Hitler almost turned the whole 
world into slavery. 


A noted biologist has said: “‘To 
an imaginary being, with a life span 
of ten million years, evolution would 
seem very rapid. To God, who is 
eterna’. evolution may well have 
been instantaneous.” Individual 
life is too short for any one person 
to observe the movements of distant 
sters. But the experience of man 
is lengthened through tradition, so 


that throughout the centuries groups ` 


of astronomers overlap and behave 
as if one person had kept on living 
ard kept on retaining his memory. 


On the human scale of observa- 
tion things depend for their .very 
existence on their duration—on 
their rate of speed and change. 
Explosives may burn slowly, or may 
blow up in one-millionth of a second. 
A. projectile, rolling on the deck, can 
te stopped by the hand. But the 
same shell, with a speed of many 
hundred feet per second, passes 
through heavy armour plates. Films 
show sights too slow for the naked 
eye to catch, such as the blossoming 
of a Jower. And films of a thousand 
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exposures per second unveil things 
otherwise too rapid for the naked 
eye, such as the flight of a bullet. 
But without the law of “constancy ” 
we should recognize nothing. 


We recognize shapes that neither 
change nor move—cliffs are like 
that. And we recognize shapes that 
move but do not change—ships are 
like that. And we recognize shapes 
that do not move but do change — 
a ferest is like that. Also we rec- 
ognize shapes that both move and 
change—a herd of cattle is like 
that. 


What a chaotic world we should be 
living in if change and movement 
were inconsistent! If our sinews 
shrank and stretched and dribbled 
away with the weather, life would 
be a constant masquerade, and we 
should all be strangers and all the 
time De living among strange things. 
Why does the unfamiliar face of a 
newborn infant continually change 
and yet grow more and more 
familiar? It is not because ancestral 
traits win out in the wrestling match 
with environmental handicaps, of 
which birth itself often is the worst. 
It is rather because individuality 
unfolds in a definite direction. Indi- 
viduality is like a melody. The 
notes may all be changed, anc yet 
the changes be so related that the 
melody can always be recognized. 
It is thus that change and movement 
achieve identity—they are not 
capricious; they are consistent. 


Things change and move in many 
a tempo. One tempo finds a wel- 
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come wizhin the threshold of our 
senses. Another tempo slips by 
without entering. A third and a 
fourth collide within and cause 
confusion. But we do identify some 
things, so that the world about us 
grows familiar, instead of remaining 
strange, s if we were born each 
day and had to reorientate ourselves 
anew. 


This rhythmic pulsation of change 
and movement in things and lives 
and minds helps us to answer the 
question, “How are we really able 
to know anything?” The question 
has been esked by man from the 
time of ancient stillness. It is partly 
to be answered by this law of con- 
stancy that vibrates through crea- 
tion. Yet the law escapes our senses 
almost as much as do the sunbeams 
embedded in a chunk of coal. 


Gestures group themselves within 
the confines of rhythms and shape 
the dance. Without a rhythmic 
tune, the dance is apt to go astray. 
But a tune fades out and can no 
longer be recognized if each note is 
struck an hour apart. And even a 
million trees do not make a forest, 
not if they are a mile apart. A 
flock of sheep cannot be recognized 
as a flock unless the sheep are fairly 
close together. If a flock of sheep 
and a herd of cattle intermingle in 
the field, they are no longer, despite 
their unlikeness, two groups but 
one. And, if a cow and a sheep are 
grazing close together, human eyes 
will view thern as a pair, more so 
than two cows or two sheep that 
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are alike but happen to be further 
apart. 


In the social field, too, we observe 
this relationship between likeness 
and unlikeness, nearness =nd dis- 
tance. Some of our immigrant 
brothers and sisters are social 
hybrids vibrating between tne home- 
land and their adopted country. 
They fail to assimilate a new cul- 
ture, and they alsc fail to ollow up 
the culture they left behind. 


These themes tug and ram one 
another in things and in lives and 
in minds. Often proximity is the 
stronger, often equality is the more 
pugnacious. The themes =re as uni- 
versal as the pull of gravity. With- 
out them there could be n> melodies, 
noartandnosanity. Forthen nothing 
could ever be grouped and the mind 
would scatter like vapouc. Yet the 
themes do tug at one arother, and 
it is then that there are tensions 
in the arts, in society end in indi- 
vidual life. 

It is fascinating, ever by such a 
simple experiment as that of chang- 
ing the position of white and black 
buttons, to notice a visual structure 
leaping from one condition of white 
buttons pairing off and Hack buttons 
pairing off, to a second condition of 
black and white buttors pairing ofi. 
A black and a white bucton will pair 
off because of their neerness. Other- 
wise, of course. two whites and two 
blacks naturaly wow. There is 
turmoil when likeness and unlike- 
ness, nearness and d-stance, hang 
equally vigorous in the balance. It 


is as whsn a child begins to walk. It 
is thus that the artist creates life on 
his canvas. 


Tune mind of man frisks about in 
reveries and daydreams and then 
heads =or home, twinging like a 
terrier zhat has been on a rampage 
thrcugE the wilds, to be chastened 
or joshed by his master. While we 
live ard have our being in the 
present moment, we detour through 
memory and imagination to meet 
other ninds in other places and in 
other eges. When we read Spinoza 
or Plato, there is a detour away 
from  urselves and a communing 
with zhese masters who are still 
alive =nd yet long dead. And then 
we return back to ourselves—back 
and ferth like that. 


Ths theme of detour and return 
is clear-cut among the atoms and 
molecules. In a pinch of salt or a 
drink of water, or in the intricate 
cycle. or cycles, of organic growth, 
we know of an infinite variety of 
rhythmic escapades, lovely as a 
melody, lofty as a symphony, and, 
Eke mathematics, consistent. The 
enerzies that lie piled up within the 
atom detour and return with rhyth- 
mic precision, so that our scientists 
are half promising us future power 
vlacts potent enough to change 
our climate. 


We find these detours and returns 
along the main highway that all life 
must travel. The theme is discernible 
in zhe species, each species steering 
a singular course through myriads 
of other species, succumbing or 
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gaining strength by survival values 
lost or won—too heavy armaments 
or too scanty. There are the gales 
that shape the eagle’s wings, and 
the surges that shape the salmon’s 
fins, and the rock that shapes the 
horse’s hooves, intermingling through 
dynamic eons the economies of herd 
and flock, till species become special- 
ists—swimmers and fliers, divers 
and waders, diggers and runners, 
climbers and crawlers. 


Men and women detour and return 
like that through their daily lives. 
From early morning and throughout 
the day, we detour to form our 
specialized groups and our division 
of labour. At night we return from 
store and factory, office and ship- 
yard, hospital and field and forest, 
to join our home group again. Chil- 
dren hurry off to school and become 
grouped and regrouped from season 
to season. The college youth is 
grouped and regrouped from hour to 
hour. Smaller tots, of various breeds, 
play together on the sidewalk. And 
on the avenue at night grown-ups 
gather in groups. A few blocks one 
way they gossip in Italian or West 
Indian Spanish, a few blocks the 
other way they gossip in Yiddish or 
Norwegian.’ The native tongue is 
like the refrain in a ballad, and they 
finish off their daily stanza in the 
ballad with a refrain. 


Things and lives and minds be- 
have like that—a series of detours 
and returns, a grouping and regroup- 
ing, a rhythmic interchange of ac- 
tion and reaction that are like 
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patterns in a folk dance. It is the 
rhythmic action and reaction that 
shape and reshape the social group, 
that shape the individual mind, and 
that shape the atoms and the stars, 
so that even the traffic on the Milky 
Way becomes a dance. 


We all are idle dreamers, and so 
caprice impels us, like dead leaves 
swept before the wind. We are also 
robots, and so we are slaves to 
automatic routine. But we also 
compose petterns of creative activ- 
ity, and so we are free spirits. 
It is not probable, of course, that 
merely by knowing nature’s dynamic 
laws of form we shall acquire a 
sudden creative insight, and so 
shape and reshape ourselves and 
society overnight with the intuitive 
wisdom of a genius. 


Yet something quite as startling 
as recently happened in the atomic 
field may soon happen in the field 
of the mind. Less and less shall we 
be fixated on our subconscious and 
our self-conscious. A brand-new 
type of awareness has stepped over 
the threshold. Integral thinking has 
become a runner-up to analysis as 
well as to interential and inductive 
thinking. Maybe, after all—as 
mystics both of the East and the 
West have been telling us for ages 
—man may acquire superconscious- 
ness, something akin to omniscience. 
Already integral thinking points that 
way both in physics and physiology, 
in psychology and sociology. 


CAFL CHRISTIAN JENSEN 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUHAMMAD IQBAL 


[ Alama Sir Mukammad Iqbal should be better known to the Hindu public. 

He was not a narrow-minde= orthodox Muslim; his philosophy, enshrined in 
verse of beauty and power, hzs a universal message for an idolatrous civilization 
which worships the image of money, of lust, 07 greed, of death. His Muslim 
friends and followers will d> real justice to Icbal if they will point to the 
universal nature of their master’s message. The Secrets of Self, The Tulip of 
Sinat, The Complaint and .4¢ Answer and Porms from Iqbal, all available 
in English, ought to be p-pularized. Iqbal’s mysticism offers strong wine, 
raises strong doubt of our c.vilization survivirg and yet awakens hope. How 
apposite are the Urdu lines to the present day :— 

Neither in Asia por 1n Europe flows th3 vital currert; 

Extinction of all Selfhood here, there ell Sonscience banned. 


In men’s hearts take new paroxysms Df -evolution’s torrent; 


Perhaps for all ozr world outworn ext=ncrion 13 at hand 


And his advice to modern man in this plight :— 
Advance from cedtivity to empire! 
Think of Self an2 De a man of action L 
Be a nan of God, bear mysteries witLir | 


In the following article we have numerous useful thoughts on Iqbal and 
his philosophy offered by ozr esteemed contributor Dr. S. Vahiduddin.—ED.] 


Sir Muhammad Iqbal was first 
and foremost a poet, bat a poet 
with a mission acd a message. His 
poetry was saturated wizh his phi- 
losophy, and his philosophy and 
poetry drew inspiration from all that 
is best in the East and the West. 
He had studied philosophy in En- 
gland and Germeny, and deeply felt 
the influence of Westem thinkers 
like Nietzsche and Bergson and of 
Western seers and poets ike Goethe. 
He himself has given a fairly sys- 
tematic exposition of his views in his 
lectures on “Tke Recorstruction of 
Religious Thouzht in Islam,” and 
these, taken tozether with some of 
his own comments abozt the philo- 
sophical import of his poems, are 
the main sources of ocr knowledge 
about his Weltanschauung. 


But in any appraisal of the “ phi- 
losophy ” of a poet his poetry cannot 
be ignorec. All that Iqbal thought 
as a philosopher and all that he 
imagined as a poet was infused with 
prophetic fervour and supported by 
profound religious convictions. 

Iq>al’s philosophy is religious, but 
its religiousness is activistic, not con- 
templative. It emphasizes “deed” 
rather than “idea.” But Iqbal 
thinks that an appreciation of relig- 
iots values is not possible without 
any reference to “inner experience,” 
on which religion rests in the last 
analysis and without re-living it as 
a vital process. He is not, however, 
givea to dogmatism and emphatical- 
ly r2jects “finality” in philosophic 
tkought. He regards the present 
monent as especially propitious for 
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any re-assessment of religious phi- 
losophy. The foundations of classical 
physics were tottering, and Iqbal 
was hopeful of a new rapprochement 
between philosophy and religion. 
The pivotal concept on which the 
whole philosophy of Iqbal moves is 
the dynamic of Self. One of his Per- 
sian poems is exclusively devoted 
to an elaboration of the philosophy 
of Self. In a letter to Professor Ni- 
cholson, the English translator of his 
poem, Iqbal has made some signifi- 
cant remarks about the philosophical 
foundations of what he felt as a 
poet. Without doubt his comments 
are more revealing than the poem 
itself. He affirms in unmistakable 
terms the reality of the finite centres 
of experience. Their finiteness may 
be infected with relativity, but, all 
this relativity notwithstanding, 
their existence is not illusory. He 
says :— 


To my mind, this inexplicable finite 
centre of experience is the fundamental 
fact of the universe. All life is individu- 
al, there is no such thing as universal 
life. God himself is an individual; He 
is the most unique individual. 


He subscribes to the view of Mc- 
Taggart that the universe is an 
association of individuals. But in 
his view the universe is still in the 
making; it is on its way from chaos 
to cosmos and the process of crea- 
tion has not come to a standstill. 
It is for man to participate in the 
unceasing work of divine creativity, 
to work with God and for God. 


His philosophy of the Self led 





him to revolt against all forms of 
pantheism which aim at salvation 
in the total loss of the individual 
Self in the universal life. Life is emi- 
nently individual, with ego (»rhudi) 
as its highest form. But the in- 
dividuality is not yet complete in 
man:— 


The greater his distance from God, 
the less his individuality. He who 
comes nearest to God is the completest 
person. Not that he is finally absorbed 
in God. On the contrary, he absorbs 
God into himself. 


Man i partly free and partly 
determired and the more he ap- 
proaches God the more he enjoys 
freedom “In one word life is an 
endeavour for freedom.” 


Life on earth finds its continua- 
tion in the personality of man and 
the personal life can only be main- 
tained by perpetual tensions. Iqbai 
is the philosopher of personal life 
and hence finds in the concrete and 
determ:ned manifestations of life on 
the personal level the ultimate cri- 
terion of all values, esthetic, social 
and moral. As the idea of Ego cr 
Self is fundamental in Iqbal’s phi- 
losophy, it is necessary to be quite 
clear about the ontological status 
that Le assigns to the Self. The 
Self is real and ultimately it alone 
is rea. Iqbal finds it significant 
that 2ven thinkers like Bradley, 
who made a searching criticism of 
the idea of Self and could discover 
nothing in it but a mass of ccn- 
tradiction and confusion, were forced 
to grant some reality to it, how- 
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ever inexplicable it was on the ra- 
tional plane. Says Iqbal:— 

We may easily grant tha: the ego, 
ir. its fimtude, is imperfect as a unity 
of life. Tndeed, its nature is wholly 
aspiration after a unity more inclusive, 
more effective, more balanced, and 
urique. Who knows how many dif- 
ferent kinds of environment it needs 
for its organization as a perfect unity? 
At the present stage of its organization 
it is unable to maintain the continuity 
of its tension without the constant re- 
laxation of sleep. An insiznificant 
stimulus may sometimes dis-upt its 
unity and nullify it as a cortracting 
energy. Yet however thought may dis- 
sect and analyze, our feeling of 2gohood 
is ultimate, 

The ego, according to Iqbal, 
enjoys a unity which is un.que in 
its kind. It is a unity where all 
its parts interpenetrate. Bat the 
experience that the ego uncergoes 
has a privacy of its own. Itis not 
shared by another. The ego, how- 
ever, does not stand over and above 
the <ulness of experience. A tension 
is born of the interplay of the ego 
and the environment and tke ego 
persists in it as a directive energy. 
Iqbal holds that the assumpt:on of 
matter as a metaphysical principle 
is gratuitous. Matter then is 
reduced into ‘‘egos of a low order 
out cf which emerges the ego of a 
higher order, when their association 
and interaction reach a certain 
degres of co-ordination.” He con- 
siders the ultimate ego as im- 
manently active in Nature. It 
includes the personal ego in its own 
activity and freedom within limits. 


Now the view that only egos are 
real and that there are different 
levels of sentience which find their 
culmination in God is what Leibnitz 
taught and it is a pity that the 
influence of this great thinker on 
Iqbal is not taken into full account 
yet. 


But what is the ultimate destiny 
of the ego? Iqbal, as we have 
already noted, emphatically rejects 
pantkeistic Sufism, which sees the 
final absorption of the ego in God as 
its end and object. Finitude is not 
a curse and the goal of man is not 
deliverance from the finitude of 
individuality. Iqbal at one stage of 
his thought is inclined to believe 
that ty its work and deeds the ego 
creates a future for itself or else 
meets with dissolution. He affirms 
boldly: ‘‘ Personal immortality, then, 
is not ours as of right; it is to be 
achieved by personal effort. Man is. 
only a candidate for it.” 


This view, which makes immor- | 
tality conditional and restricts its ` 
scope, is a serious deviation from 
the orthodox teaching that is based 
on the Quranic visions of the life 
beyond. Islam and Christianity 
consider the ego immortal as such 
and make its state in the Hereafter 
depend on what it does here and 
now. Iqbal himself, in the beautiful 
elegy that he wrote on the death of 
his mother, seems to see for every 
man a future and not to deny it to 
anyone. In the very lecture in 
which ke has made immortality 
subject to individual merit, he 
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observes that “in view of the past 
history it is highly improbable that 
his career should come to an end 
with the dissolution of his body.” 
How can it then depend “on our 
adopting in this life modes of thought 
and activity which tend to maintain 
the state of tension’? Indeed as a 
devout disciple of Rumi, the great 
mystic, it would be inconsistent for 
Iqbal to insist on this view. Was it 
not Rumi who saw evolution 
proceeding beyond the grave and 
making man more than what he is 
within the confines of earthly life? 

But the problem of immortality 
takes us right into the problem of 
t ne and it is this problem which 
especially engaged the attention of 
Iqbal, both as a poet and as a 
philosopher. In his approach to 
this great problem Iqbal is pro- 
foundly influenced by Bergson and 
his idea of duration. Duration, 
however, is not prior to the Self, 
but can only be understood in 
relation to the Self. Iqbal dis- 
tinguishes between what he calls 
the efficient self and the appreciative 
Self. The efficient self is the self of 
day-to-day life. Its states of con- 
sciousness exclude one another. Its 
time may be short or long. It is a 
straight line, the points of which 
exclude one another. 

The appreciative Self reveals a 
deeper aspect. Says Iqbal :— 

It is only in moments of profound 
meditation, when the efficient self is 
in abeyance, that we sink into our 
deeper self and reach the inner core of 
experience. 
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There is an interpretation of ele- 
ments which are non-serial in charac- 
ter. The real Self, which is apprecia- 
tive, has a single indivisible *“ now,” 
whereas the efficient self has “now’s” 
in isolation. 

Iqbal is Bergsonian in so far as 
he emphasizes the non-repetitive 
creative aspect of Reality. His 
criticism of Nietzsche’s idea of 
Eternal Fecurrence is also based on 
the fact that on this assumption 
life is robbed of the element of 
surprise and novelty, in short, of 
its creativity. But here Iqbal parts 
company with Bergson. For Bergson 


life is a-teleological, without any pur- 


pose or idea that guides its move- 
ment; for Iqbal it is eminently pur- 
posive. Life is not only retrospective 
but prospective. Says Iqbal:— 

Life is only a series of acts of atten- 
tion and an act of attention is inexpli- 
cable without reference to a purpose. 
conscious Or unconscicus. 


He concedes that the universe is 
not moving towards a far-off divine 
event; it is certainly not a realiza- 
tion of a divine plan. If it were, 
there would have been no place for 
the crzative act, for novelty or 
initiative. Who can deny, however, 
that lice is selective after all? “Life 
is a passage through a series of 
deaths. But there is a system in 
the continuity of this passage.” 
And again: “A time process cannot 
be conceived as a line already drawn. 
It is a line in the drawing—an 
actualization of possibilities.” 


This unity is the organic whole 
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of life, thought and purpose, and 
can be conceived only as the 
oneness of the Self. Here it is that 
Iqbal finally dissociates himself from 
Bargson and is infused with the 
spirit of Leibnitz and Fichte. “To 
exist in pure durazion is to bea self, 
and to be a self is to be abl2 to say 
‘Iam.’” But this “I am-ness” 
has degrees. Human selfhood en- 
counters a not-self. But the divine 
Self has no “other” confronting it. 
Nature is only a ‘‘Jeeting moment” 
in the divine life. Self is immanent 
in Nature and quickens it with its 
own life. Thus what we observe in 
the processes of Naiure are the ways 
of God and in its observation we 
enjoy the intimacy >f prayer 


Mystic experienc? has been the 
mainspring of all living religicns and 
it reveals another level of conscious- 
ness. Religion as an experience of 
this verity does not exhaust izself in 
feeling. It is a feeling with a cog- 
nitive context. But Iqbal dces not 
see like Ghazzali any cleavage be- 
tween thought and mystic intuition. 
Against Kant be holds thaz dis- 
cursive thought does not circum- 
scrib2 the whole reazh of thought. 
It is only conceptual thought which 
misses the concrete fulness of Real- 
ity ard constructs a fictitious picture 
of the universe. ‘Both Kant and 
Ghazzali failed to see that thought, 
in the very act of knowledge passes 
beyond its own finitude.” The in- 
finite is immanent in its movement 
and it is in fact the infinite which 
goads it from within. 
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But in his poetry Iqbal seems to 
seek refuge from the encroachments 
of thought in the ecstasy of love 
(isha), and like a true disciple of 
Rumi sees in love the panacea of all 
our ills. What is love but an il- 
lumination of the heart? “Its 
highest form is the creation of 
values and ideals and the endeavour 
to realize them.” Knowledge which 
is not incandescent with love and 
remains a stranger to its travails is 
of no avail. It is not love that is 
blind; it is knowledge without love 
that cannot see. 


It is now clear that the philosophy 
of [Iqbal draws inspiration from 
different sources, from Nietzsche 
and Bergson, from the critical 
evaluation of the assumptions of 
recent trends in physics by Edding- 
ton ard Whitehead, but above all 
from the mystic apprehensions of 
the great Sufi Jalaluddin Rumi. He 
was averse to a world of beauty, 
however glamorous it might be, 
which remains supremely indifferent 
to the turmoils of life and does not 
impel us to heroic action and affir- 
mation of life. Hence he saw in 
the most enchanting poetry of Hafiz 
a tendency to escape from the re- 
sponsibilities of action and free 
choice. But it was in what might 
be called the transcendent evolu- 
tion of Rumi that he found the em- 
bodiment of the true spirit of Islam. 
Rumi was more of an evolutionist 
than the evolutionists of our day, 
whose vision is confined to this life 
and whose idea of evolution evolves 
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nothing beyond this short spen. In 
Nietzsche evolution denies its own 
principle and degrades itself into 
the doctrine of Eternal Recurrence. 
But with Rumi the seed of Human- 
ity is buried in the earth to blos- 
som afresh and shoot branches be- 
yond the grave. And the Quran 
says in a very significant passage :— 
Oh, I swear by the afterglow of sunset 
And by the night and all that ıt enshroudeth 
And by the moon when she 13 at the full, 
That ye shall journey on from plane to plane 
Iqbal has fully assimilated the 
evolutionary zeal of his great master, 
which is so strikingly in consonance 
with Quranic visions and looks for- 
ward to the future with immense 
hope. On every stage of the evolu- 
tionary ascent the ego turns to ac- 
count 1ts new environment and 
unfolds its life in an “endless ca- 
reer.” Iqbal looks beyond the stars 
and predicts for love new trials in 
new worlds. 


But Iqbal’s way to God is activis- 
tic and he warns the East against 
the dangers of mystic passivity. It 
is on this basis that he hails with 
pleasure the reform movement in 
Sufism which was initiated in India 
by the celebrated Sheikh Ahmad of 
Sarhand. The main target of its 
attack is the pantheistic doctrine of 
the unity of Being which was pro- 
claimed by the great Moorish mystic 
Ibn Arabi. Sheikh Ahmad rejects 
the doctrine of the unity of Being as 
alien to the spirit of Islam and 
regards the experience of unity as 
a subjective signpost on the mystic 
path which is soon passed over. The 


ultimate experience is that of tran- 
scendence. God is beyond and 
supremely beyond. 


Strangely enough, Iqbal himself 
has not imbibed this radical feeling 
of transcendence, and his poetry is 
replete with pantheistic expressions. 
He calls God, with the Suiis of the 
old order, a fragrance in the rose and 
feels the song of the nightingale as 
one with the scent of the flower. It 
should be noted that even Iqbal’s 
guide on his way to God, Rumi, 
has given some of its finest expres- 
sions to the idea of the unity of 
Being. But what really repels 
Iqbal in the pantheistic mode of 
thought is the danger to the con- 
sciousness of individuality which is 
at the root of individual action. 
But in his political and social 
philosophy Iqbal completely inte- 
grates the individual in the common 
corporate life of the community, and 
for him an individual in isolation 
loses his individuality and his all. 


To conclude: Iqbal is so near us 
that it is difficult to judge dispas- 
sionately the world he created. But 
this much is certain. He will go 
down in history as a teacher and a 
seer who has wandered not so much 
in quest of God but, as he himself 
says, in strenuous search of man. 
For him the man of the future is 
not the superman of Nietzsche who 
outgrows old values and cannot soar 
beyond this earth but the vicegerent 
of God on earth, perfectly attuned 
to life Divine. Life is ever young 
and ever green, and it is for man to 
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exploit to the full the pessibilities of 
his existence. Iqbal’s call to creative 
action was much needec in the 
East, which often lost itself in a 
feeling of unity which hardly 
reckoned with the infinite fulness of 
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life and submerged itself in a con- 
sciousness of eternity that seldom 
counted with time, the principle of 
movement in phenomenal existence. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


INDIA AND TAE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The growing pressure of public 
opin‘on against the early replacement 
of English by Hindi as the official lan- 
guage of India and as the mediim of 
instriction represents 2 force which a 
democratic government must teke into 
account, Several warnings against preci- 
pitancy have been scunded, among 
them a temperate but pointed open 
letter on the subject which bare the 
date of October 15th and was publish- 
ed in The Times of Inda. The signers 
include a number of prominent and 
thought*ul patriots, among them Sir 
Mirza ismail, Sir C. P. Ramaswemi 
Aiyar, Sir Samuel Runganadhan, Shri 
V. P. Menon and several more. They 
maintained that the decision as to 
whether and when the change-over 
should be made ought to be left <o 
the non-Hindi-speaking Indians, tke 
-chief sufferers from the change, and 
they felt that “national solidarity’ 
required ‘such friendly accommoda- 
tion rather than the imposition of 
Hindi ‘by a majority vote in Parlia- 
ment.” General K. M. Cariappa, Re- 
tired Indiar Commander-in-Caief, made 
out a strong case in The Hindu of 
October 22nd for accepting English 
as the lingxa franca. His arguments 
deserve thoughtful consideration by 
every Indian. He cites Dr. H. C. Mu- 
kherjee’s warning against the judicial 
isolation of each State which he believed 
would result from abandoning English 
now as the common language of the 


High Courts and might threaten na- 
tional unity. General Cariappa does not 
envisage neglect of the Indian languages 
or of Sanskrit, but he urges the teach- 
ing of Basic English to all. He con- 
cludes that with English as India’s na- 
tional language, 

we can play our parts eifectively to achieve 
and keep for all time peace and happiness for 
mankind, when the frequently expressed wish 


of ours to have a One World Government 
comes into being. 


Mr. Frank Anthony, m.P., Presi- 


dent-in-Chief of the All-India Anglo- 
Indian Association, addressing its an- 
nual genera: meeting at Hyderabad on 
October 27th, warned that to remove 
English from the country’s educational 
pattern and particularly frora the uni- 
versities wou'd inevitably reduce India 
to “a third-rate nation, particularly in 
the scientific and technological fields.” 
It would, he claimed, greatly handicap 
the students in non-Hindi-speaking 
areas and “relegate non-Hindi-speaking 
people to the position of inferior citi- 
zens.” He felt that another effect of the 
replacement of English by Hindi would 
be to destroy the country’s administra- 
tive integrity, which he ascribed to re- 
cruitment to the all-India services on 
the basis of a single language. 


These are cogent arguments and 
should be given their due weight before 
India takes a step which will be easier 
to take than tc undo when its un- 
toward effects Lecome apparent. 


kom 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN INDIA 


[ Professor A. M. Ghose, who heads the Department of Philosophy in the 
Government College, Ajmer, not only recognizes the impertance of India’s 
keeping English; he proposes India’s making a distinctive contribution to 
literary criticism in English. It involves the applying of India’s classical 
canons of literary excellence to English literary works. The early Indian drama- 
tists’ disregard of the three unities of time, place and action demanded by the 
classical canons of the West may derogate from their achievement in the view 
of Western critics, although Shakuntala has won Ligh praise. Conversely, the 
writers of Western tragedies can never measure up to the classical Indian 
demand for a play to end happily. But if it is unZair to judge the output of a 
writer by standards he never sought to meet, even if perhaps he knew them, 
acquaintance with the Indian canons of Rasa and Dhwani cannot but enrich the 
English writers’ skill, while tae centrality of Dharma in ancient Indian thought 


has its own message for a world adrift.—Eb.] 


A study of the nature and scope 
of English scholarship is desirable 
today when rapid changes are taking 
place in the academic life of the 
country. English scholarship, now 
more than a century old, should be 
reviewed from a wider perspective 
because the academic life is not only 
a branch but a tributary as well of 
the life of a nation. The circum- 
stances in which the study of En- 
glish was originally introcuced are 
no more there. This, however, does 
not imply that English should cease 
to be studied. The reasons why 
English ought to be retained are all 
too well known. All that can be 
said here is that English is one of 
our cultural needs in the broadest 
sense of the term. However, I be- 
lieve that English, in the form in 
which it was introduced, must cease 
to exist simply because the factors 
and forces which allowed English to 
establish itself no more prevail. 


What India lost long before the 
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English traders started dictating 
terms to the vanquished and weak 
potentates in the eighteenth century 
was her swabhava, character. She was 
not only politically subjugated but 
also culturally subjugable. If the 
study of English was given an ova- 
tion it was because, for the parched 
soil of the post-Mogul India, En- 
glish, with all that it meant to the 
nineteenth-century Indian, was a 
huge rain-bearing monsoon cloud. 
It would not be true to say today 
that English was thrust upon India 
because that would at once be a 
distortion of facts and an unsym- 
pathetic appraisal of the attitudes 
of our great-grandfathers. If En- 
glish was imposed upon some it was 
warmly received by many to whom 
it reveaced new hopes and direc- 
tions; English to them was associated 
with everything that was going to 
dominate tomorrow’s world. Seen 
today in retrospect it must be said 
that they were endowed with fore- 
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sizht; by accepting Engksh they 
responded in the wisest manner to 
one of the great challenges offered 
by their times. English was studied 
because its knowledge gave employ- 
ment; it was szudied, secondly, 
because it disclosed new worlds of 
science and technclogy; ani lastly, 
because it opened up worlds of 
beauty and imagination hitherto 
urknown. How did English disclose 
urseen worlds of beauty? it would 
be difficult to answer the Juestion 
if we do not take he contemporary 
psychological factors into account. 
Fer one thing, it is absurd to think 
that the superiority of Engish cul- 
tuze was felt only in the äelds of 
science and technology and not in 
arts and literature. It may be that 
the light which made English litera- 
ture shine was borrowed from the 
brightness which belonged p-imarily 
to the political and scientific genius 
of the English people. For another 
thing, these admirers—and those 
others as well—wer2 mostly iznorant 
about their country’s heritage. The 
ancient Indian wrizings, poetry and 
literary criticism, for them, =2xisted, 
if at all, dimly on tke distant horizon 
of antiquity. Cut off for a long 
period from their elready decadent 
cultural moorings, ignorant or ob- 
livious of their rick past and vying 
with one another in their admiration 
of all that came from the West, 
these two or three generations of 
educated Indians could not Sut ac- 
cept English in the way thy did. 
If they did not believe that English 
was a foreign language and Shake- 


spears a foreign poet the reasons 
are not much different. 

We have just celebrated the cen- 
tenary of three of our universities. 
Durirg an entire century, eventful 
in many significant respects, new 
facts have been unearthed, new in- 
terpretations have been offered and 
examined and new horizons have 
been scanned. The ancient litera- 
tures have been studied and appre- 
ciated in the light of new knowledge; 
the ancient codes of art criticism 
have been discussed and compared; 
the obscure truths have revealed 
themselves with added meaning and 
richness. It must, however, be 
admit-ed that in our zeal to under- 
stand and admire our cultural legacy 
we have, in many instances, over- 
looke¢ the drawbacks and over- 
stated the virtues. But the fact is 
that ve have, if I may say so, cul- 
turally reclaimed ourselves, at least 
partialy. A review of English 
scholarship in the light of these 
changes is interesting. What I pro- 
pose to say is that English in India 
ought to be studied today in a dif- 
ferent way, as a rich, wonderful and 
foreign literature. I am inclined 
to beli2ve that the traditional man- 
ner in which English is studied is 
artificial and fruitless. If English 
scholarship, for example, in France 
has been characteristically French 
and in Germany German it is worth 
wishing for that it should be Indian 
here. If English is going to stay in 
this country its future is a fascinat- 
ing subject for speculation. Croce’s 
criticism of Goethe reveals an Italian 
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mind working on a German poet; 
Ulrici’s treatment of Shakespeare, 
though absurd according tc some, 
bears the stamp of German scholar- 
ship; Lytton Strachey’s studies on 
French authors have a freshness 
that is essentially English. I am 
‘afraid we in this country have yet 
to evaluate, say, Shakespeare or 
Keats or Eliot from a characteris- 
tically Indian poirt of view. I do 
not find any reason why that should 
not be possible. It has not been 
possible either because our English 
scholars have neglected the Indian 
tools of art criticism or because they 
have tacitly assumed that these 
criteria are culpably foreign. I follow 
the first reason; the second betrays 
dearth of imagination. A ‘Soethe 
could admire Kalidasa; I cannot see 
why we cannot appreciate Shake- 
speare, remaining Indians. If Shake- 
speare can be appreciated only by 
an Englishman, a view which I am 
sure his genuine admirers would 
never hold, then he would not have 
been immortal. J admit, an Indian 
appreciation tpso facto would be 
different from an English critic’s 
appreciation. For that matter, 
Wilson Knight’s Shakespeare is dif- 
ferent from Coleridge’s Shakespeare. 
This only shows that the great poet 
can be approached in different ways. 


A comparison between Words- 
worth’s pantheism and the Vedanta, 
for example, does not mean that the 
English poet has teen judged from 
an Indian point of view. Attempts 
at comparing Shelley and Tagore or 


Gorki and Premchand are not, 
strictly speaking, parts of literary 
criticism, however interesting they 
may be soczologically or historically. 
At its best a comparison of “ world- 
views” is en interesting philosophi- 
cal pastime. To draw parallels be- 
tween English and Indian poets or 
literary artists is not precisely 
what I suggest. What I suggest 
really is that a conscious attempt 
be made to apply the Indian tools 
of literary criticism in evaluating 
English poets and authors. To my 
mind that is the only way to retain 
English in zhis country. It may be 
objected that behind an assertion 
of the kind made above there is the 
assumption that an application of 
the Indian criteria is entirely feasi- 
ble. I do not for a moment mean 
to say that. I only suggest that 
we should see if such judgments are 
possible. Whether such judgments 
are possible or not can be seen only 
when we really undertake the task. 
The experiment will throw light not 
only on the objects judged but on 
the criteria themselves. If neces- 
sary the tools will have to be modi- 
fied; that is the way to enrich and 
authenticate them. There are bril- 
liant hints scattered in the writings 
of Sri Aurobindo, Ananda Coomara- 
swamy and S. N. Das Gupta. 


It is undoubtedly a stupendous 
task. It is not so much a task for 
an individual as for a school of 
critics. Our contacts with the Greeks 
and Romans, with the Arabs and 
Persians and, lastly, with modern 
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Europe have fertilized ovr cultural 
life in ways not yet exaaustively 
assessed. In sculpture end archi- 
tecture, in painting and music, and 
certainly in licerature, splendid syn- 
theses have Deen achieved at dif- 
ferent periods. I doubt ii any such 
synthesis has been achieved in what 
is called art criticsm. Tae history 
of Indian—nct Hindu—ar-: criticism 
is yet to be written. Cnly when 
we will have historicelly assessed 
and culturally valued thes currents 
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and cross-currents shall we have 
equipped ourselves with a rich body 
of Indian art criticism. English 
literature judged by these criteria, 
to be precise, will emerge as a new 
branch of scholarship in India. A 
lowering, if not dissolution, of the 
boundaries of national literatures, 
extremely necessary for a greater 
understandirg of the peoples, is all 
that is desired. 


A. M. GHOSE 


VINOBA’S LEAD BACK TO “INWARDNESS” 


Addressing tae London Brinch of the 
Indian Instituze of World Tulture on 
October 11th on “My Travels with 
Vinoba Bhave,” Mz. Donald G. Groom 
gave an illuminat:ng glimpse of the 
movement of Vinobaji. Himself a 
worker at the Indan village level for 
many years, Mr. Groom had felt the 
need of something to arouse the people 
irom apathy. He aad confided to his 
diary his feeling that the need was for 
a true religious revivalist, en observa- 
tion revealing understancing of funda- 
mental Indian values. 


Such a revivalist, on tke broadest 
humanitarian lines, is Skri Vinoba 
Bhave. The appropriateness of such a 
movement as his taxing its r se in India 
surprises none acquainted with the 
strength of the sp:rit of devotion and 
renunciation in tke Indiar tradition. 
Both Gandhiji and Shri Viroba Bhave 
“knew that they could buid on the 
willingness to sacrifice tha: was still 
considered the heigat of achxevement in 
religious life.” 


Vinobaji urzes ən his workers the 
value of selfless se-vice and of silence, 


both sadly under-prized in’ our com- 
petitive and vociferous times. Mr. 
Groom described Vinobaji’s dwelling on 
the great virtues of truth and gentle- 
ness and peace, which needed silence 
for their actuzlization in life. 


His movement has from first to last 
been a “giving” one. In numerous vil- 
lages all the land has been given by the 
owners to the community. It began 
with the donation of land but it did not 
stop there. Vinobaji has pointed out 
that the giving may equally well be of 
wealth, knowledge, skill or strength. 
And who is there so poor that he cannot 
give, if only his good will and love? 


Whether or not Vinobaji’s peaceful 
social revolution proves capable of 
solving the modern world’s complicated 
economic problems, the spirit it has 
quickened must rejoice all friends of 
man’s true progress. Mr. Groom inter- 
prets that spirit as “a rejection of out- 
wardness and a return to inwardness.” 
He described it as “one that speaks to 
the deep need of India.” Does this differ 
from tke deep need of the whole mod- 
ern world? 


POETRY, PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


[It is an old problem which Mr. Peter Malekin examines; he champions 
the idea of the right of the individual Freedom of speech and all other 
freedoms are essential to human progress; but the Law of Interdependence 
demands that whenever indiv-dual liberty deteriorates into licence a check 
on the individual be placed. Nature’s pattern allows freedom of will 
to man, but he is always checked by Karma, i.e., by his own past doings. 
Nature demands that the experienced elders check the young minds charged 


with passion and thas save the cause of spiritual freedom. 


Every time liberty 


deteriorates into licence human progress receives a secback.—Ep.] 


In the recent Hungarian revolu- 
tion, it has been reported, poetry 
once more became a political weapon. 
It was declaimed—and listened to— 
at street corners, and posted up on 
hoardings. In spite of the fact that 
by no means all of it was political, 
it was nevertheless felt to be appro- 
priate that poetry should thrive 
when freedom was in the air. 


In the past the lampoon and 
satire were normal productions of 
personal feelings or enmity. Now 
they have dwindled to the occasional 
political satire in the newspapers. 
Many of the bitter political attacks 
of the past centuries would no -onger 
be tolerated. The eighteenth cen- 
tury would be a lictle too brutally 
outspoken for us; and yet we regard 
ourselves as the protectors of speech. 


“Freedom of speech” is in the 
Western democracies often regarded 
as an' “inalienable -ight”’; but both 
these phrases are vague. We do 
not regard it as an infringement of 
the freedom of speech to have laws 
against libel and slander; we must 
respect the personalities of indi- 
viduals, but we may in many of the 


democracies say what we like about 
the government, our country or 
world affairs. In ancient Athens the 
convention was the opposite—say 
what you like about individuals but 
don’t dare to speak against the 
Athenian State. The convention is 
very different again in many parts 
of the world today: there our 
conception of the freedom of speech 
has no weight. In the West itself 
there are at least two very strong 
organizations, the Communist Party 
and the Roman Catholic Church, 
which believe in, and wherever 
possible practise, a rigid censorship. 


Words are power. To control 
words is to control one of the sources 
of power. Unorthodox speech can 
be stifled; but there is a second 
degree of control—the propagation 
of orthodoxy may be enforced. The 
writer in particular is given well- 
defined limits within which he is 
“free” to write. He must conform 
to certain ideas, certain patterns of 
thought, sometimes even certain 
usages of language. The writer 
must not only refrain from attack- 
ing the ruling political or religious 
ideology; he must also give a 
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“moral” to his work, make it point 
explicitly to the truth of the 
ideology. 


Such a censorship of Heas may 
not even be imposed from without: 
the writer may feel it hs duty to 
censor his doubts about the creed he 
has accepted. Tae result of such a 
self-censorship may even be great 
art—Paradise Lost is perhaps a case 
in point. And yst the greatness of 
art does not come from = concept, 
nor is the standing cf a literary 
work to be judged by the concepts 
it contains. It is, as Mr. Eliot has 
pointed out, perfectly pzssible to 
recognize the stature and enjoy the 
poetry of the Divine Con edy with- 
out being a Roman Cathciic; or for 
that matter to enjoy Homer with- 
out following the Greek teligion or 
the Mahabharata withou- being a 
Hindu. Brecht may be similarly 
enjoyed without one’s being a Com- 
munist or Miltcn without one’s 
being a Protestant. These things 
have an imaginative truth which we 
acknowledge wittout agreeing with 
the rational concepts of the works. 
Equally well there are many works 
with whose rational corcepts we 
may heartily agre2 while vs find the 
works themselves mediocre or even 
downright boring. I find the novels 
of Mr. Aldous Huxley lively, stimu- 
lating and often highly amusing, 
but they would hardly be called 
“great”; with their “message,” 
however, I am often in complete 
agreement. 


Is it then possible that to censor 
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a work of art is to apply rational 
concepts to the irrational? Is censor- 
ship the irrational application of 
reason out of reason’s place? And if 
the trath of art is not the truth of 
reason, then what truth is it? Should 
all censorship be abolished ? 


Those wao favour censorship 
often approach the problem from a 
different point of view. They start 
with children. You cannot, runs 
their argument, expose children to 
immoral influences; but, since most 
men are children with big bodies, 
you ought to protect adults too. 
Such protection is, of course, for 
their own good. 


Theze is much to be said for the 
argument. Its weaknesses are three: 
first, that men invariably disagree 
over what they mean by “moral” 
or “inmoral”; second, that the 
censor has no “moral” right to 
decide what is moral or immoral for 
other people; third, that men are 
not simply overgrown children. 


It may be true that all the great 
religious teachers have agreed on 
certain basic moral principles—that 
one should love one’s enemy, for 
instance. It is certainly not true 
that the great religious traditions 
agree about how these principles 
should be put into practice. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
modern political creeds, which do 
not in any way recognize the valid- 
ity of religious morality; also by the 
anomaly that many of the religious 
churckes, while professing the prin- 
ciples of their founders, have often 
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encouraged and acted upon the 
“moral” principles openly professed 
by Fascism or Communism. 


One of the realms where dispute 
over right and wrong has often been 
fiercest isthat of sex1almorality. The 
difference in marrage conventions 
between different places and dif- 
ferent ages is quite fantastic. Yet 
people often feel more strongly on 
this matter than on any other, and 
are correspondingly more fanatical 
in their readiness to blame others 
out of hand. Many different kinds 


of art have been attacked tor sexual- 


immorality. 

Suicide is another subject which 
is liable, however it may be treated, 
to arouse the fury of some sections 
of the community. 


All the pleas for censorship 
assume that those who favour 
censorship know what is “right.” 
What, in fact, a man means when 
he says that men zre children and 
must be protected from their folly 
is that his particular notions of 
theoretical and practical morality 
(being, of course, the “right” ones) 
should be imposed on others and the 
‘‘errors’’ of those who disagree with 
him should be stamped out. In- 
human persecutions have frequently 
been indulged in on the plea that 
they were good for humanity. 


The fundamental question behind 
the problem of censorship seems to 
me to be whether one recognizes or 
not the freedom of the human will. 
If one does, then it is not one’s task 
to impose one’s ideas on others; the 
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choice of others must be respected 
even if it seems evil. The function 
of the State and of human law, in 
that case, is not to impose a moral 
code on the members of society, but 
to keep a balance between the 
differing moral codes of individuals. 
Let us take two unpleasant instances 
to indicate how this would work. 
If two adult individuals indulge in a 
homosexual relationship of their 
own free will, then it is not the 
State’s ccncern; if one tries to 
violate the other, however, then it 
is the State’s duty to protect the 
violated. If a sadist ill-treats a 
masochist, both of their own free 
will, then the State is not concerned ; 
if the sadist attempts to ill-treat 
other members of society against 
their will, then the State is con- 
cerned. 


If this general attitude is accept- 
ed, then the State’s duty becomes 
triple: it must protect the weak 
against the violence of the strong; 
it must protect the young; and it 
must give the best conditions to its 
citizens for them to learn to protect 
themselves. The mental and moral 
integrity of each individual must be 
his own concern. If the State tries 
to protect the weak-willed or the 
stupid, then human freedom of will 
is of necessity challenged. In declar- 
ing unconstitutional a Michigan law 
relating to censorship, the American 
Supreme Court has said that its 
effect was “to reduce the adult 
population of Michigan to reading 
only what is fit for children,” and 
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“it thereby curtails ore of the 
liberties of the individaal...that 
history has attested as the indispen- 
sable condition for the maintenance 
and progress of a free soc ety.” Yet 
similar laws still exist in many 
places. 


But how and fom what must the 
young be protected? Those still in 
the process of growth have not yet 
taken charge cf their personalities; 
even those among them who would 
later be masters of their own deci- 
sions cannot be so while still chil- 
dren. They must therefore be pro- 
tected against the urscrupulous 
application of emotional s<imuli until 
they are of an age when they have 
become capable of deciding for 
themselves whether to submit or 
not; they would therefore have to 
be protected against most of the 
advertisements cf the mcdern world 
as well as the more obvius things. 
Their education should <im, not at 
the inculcation of any particular 
ideas, but at the strengthening of 
the rational faculty. The simpler 
forms of logic should be taught in 
schools and religious education 
should be replaced by th2 presenta- 


tbr. cf the ideas of the different 
relizious and political systems, each 
bzing put forward by a follower of 
that religion or political system. 
The speakers would be expected to 
answer questions on their beliefs. 
Thus the children would for instance 
bə visited in turn by a Muslim, a 
koman Catholic, a Communist, a 
Buddaist, a Hindu, a democratic 
poltician, etc. Apart from this the - 
caidren shculd be made to read the 
scriptures, not of one religion alone, 
but of al. In this way their 
@scrimination would be cultivated 
and they would be less likely to 
accept some system of thought 
without a knowledge of the case to 
te made against it. 


Such a training should help to 
renoye the biased and narrow 
Erejudices so common in life. 
Impractical and cranky ? Perhaps — 
all unorthadox ideas are; but at 
least in my opinion infinitely prefer- 
zbie to the moral, intellectual and 
foitical dangers of censorship. 
Ecucation is the right answer; there 
should be for the adult no censorship 
cf any kind. 

PETER MALEKIN 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


KRISHNA, THE BELOVED* 


It certainly was a happy idea on the 
part of the editors of the series “Ethical 
and Religious Classics of East and 
West” to include a volume on Krishna. 
Without doubt, this divine personage 
occupies a dominant place in the lives 
and thoughts of many millions of devo- 
tees, certainly not only those to whom 
the Bhagavad-Gita is the basis of their 
religious convictions. It is an open 
question whether, to the devout villag- 
ers singing kirtans ın Bengal or Mira 
Bai’s bhajans in western India, the 
famous Bhagavad-Gita is a living con- 
ception at all. Kriskna as a deity has 
so many aspects, and some of them seem 
to go so ill together, that it seems in- 
credible to outsiders that they could 
all belong to one single god. Still, 
these seeming contrasts present no diffi- 
culties to the faithful at all. 


The Krishna literature, both oral and 
written, is overwhelming and sometimes 
is rather like a tropical rain forest where 
trees are covered with creepers and 
flowering orchids and strange shapes 
and perfumes almost threaten to over- 
come the unwary traveller. The author 
has certainly succeeded in finding a path 
through the forest, leading his readers 
straight from the earliest mention of 
a Krishna in the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad to scenes of his loves painted at 
nineteenth-century courts in secluded 
Himalayan principalities. He has 
chosen a fine and representative series 
of paintings to illustrate the different 
stages of the journey. Readers in the 
West and even in India will be grateful 
for this guidance. 


But one should not imagine that Mr. 
Archer’s path has revealed all the beau- 
ties, or perhaps ever the most impor- 


tant ones. Granting that sex symbolism 
is undoubtedly prominent in Krishna 
worship, there is really more than the 
rather sterile Nayaka-Nayika (ideal 
male and female lovers) convention 
which inspired most of the later paint- 
ings. It was one of the many stifling 
courtly conventions which so effectively 
succeeded in killing real art and litera- 
ture—and music—in India from the 
middle ages onwards, leaving onlv versi- 
fications according to rules and regula- 
tions, hothouse distortions of once living 
ideals of beauty. 


It is most regrettable that the whole 
school of Krishna poetry, which flourish- 
ed in Bengal <rom the days of Chaitanya 
(late fifteenth century) onwards, and 
even Chaitarya himself, are not men- 
tioned with sc much as one word. Govind 
Das seems to have wandered in by 
chance, but where are Purushottam Das, 
Jnana Das, Ramananda Ray and the 
other Mabajan poets? It is precisely in 
that school that the symbolism became 
sublimated in a search for the supreme, 
divine love. It was Chaitanya who said 
that only when the difference between 
male and female had ceased to exist 
that divine Jove could begin to be born. 
Each of the poems of a kirtan pala 
describes a different aspect of the soul's 
(Radha’s) eternal quest up to the final 
Unio Mystica. It is there and not in 
the unceasing observation and analysis, 
however masterly, of sexual impulses 
and their grazification that the real im- 
portance of Krishna worship lies. The 
author knows it (judging by his quoting 
a poem by Si. John of the Cross) but 
chooses to ignore it, thereby really 
distorting the picture and leaving out 
its most valuable aspect. 





*The Loves of Krishna In Indian Patnting and Poetry. By W. G. ArcHer (Ethical 


and Religious Classics of East and West, No. 18. 


George Alen and Unwin, Ltd., London 


208 pp. Coloured Frontispiece-+ 39 Plates. 1957. 30s.) 
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Sometimes the author seems to have 
been carried away by his eagerness to 
explain the symbolical mearing of the 
surrounding objects in the paintings. 
The moon, on Plate 16; is not waning 
but a crescent and consequently cannot 
parallel the tyrant Kansa’s impending 
doom. As a matter of fact, if a symboli- 
cal meaning is to be attachec, a connec- 
zion with Krishna Limself is more prob- 
able, because the white -andalpaste 
mark on his forehead is oftea compared 
to the beauty of the new moon rising 
above a dark rain cloud. 


The descripticn of Plate 33 as a 
representation of the Raga Hindol is 
puzzling, as it is ertirely diferent from 
the usual portrayal of a par swinging 
in abandonment on a swing slung over 
the branches of some flowering trees. 
In this picture Krishna end Radha 
appear not to be seated on z real swing 
at all, but on a couch with very solid 
legs, while Krishna is holding a vina 
on which Radha rests her hand, both 
leaning comfortably agains. an enor- 
mous pillow. If this is the Kaga Hindol 
(there is indeed a suggesfion of the 
couch being suspended), it orly indicates 
how very far the painter has wandered 
from the spirit and meanng of the 
raga, 


An even more glaring nstance of 


Reincarnation in the Cathas, the 
Holy Bible and tae Holy Koran. By 
H. S. Spencer. (Spiritual Healing 
Centre, Coimbatore, India. 44 pp. 1957. 
75 naye paise) 


The material of this bocklet points 
to the truth that all great reigions have 
one source. That which should bind the 
religions is the identity of -heir teach- 
ings. But these eternal ~verities are 
obscure for the most part tc the people 
at large. Sectarianism and secerdotalism 
create irreligion. Knowledge and iree 
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a lacs of understanding is presented by 
Plate 34, whica purports to be the Raga 
Bhačava. Anything less suited to the 
austere mood of that raga than the love 
scene depicting Krishna and Radha with 
a group of attendant girls could hardly 
be imagined. There are two possibilities, 
if the portrayel of the ragas as we know 
ther in the diferent ragamalas ever had 
any meaning at all; either there has 
been. a mix-ctp between pictures and 
verses, or the court of Hyderabad was 
completely unaware of what this corre- 
spondence between picture and music 
meart, perhaps on account of the local 
preponderance of the south Indian 
schosl of music, which never developed 
this motional aspect of the :nodal struc- 
ture. It does not detract from the loveli- 
ness of the picture, but its connection 
with Bhairava, i.e., Shiva in his terrible 
aspest, is just absurd. 

The authors outline of the history 
of Dadian painting is fascinating and 
valuable. It is not unlikely that, as more 
data come to light, there will have to 
be -cevisions. Evaluations of artistic 
meric will fluctuate, as they always do. 
But it is gooc and most satisfactory to 
see Indian art represented as something 
fine in its own right and no less worthy 
of ep appreciation than the best the 
Wes. has given. 

A. A. BAKE 


thought create religion. 

While quoting the great prophets, the 
autbor brings in dubious psychic and 
mec. umistic pronouncements. For in- 
starce, many times “St. John the 
Apo-tle” is quoted “as speaking through 
his instrument Mrs. Louie Hill,” a 
morn medium. Why should any 
thowwhtful person visit a medium for 
procfs of reincarnation? The very exis- 
tence and teaching of the Prophets gives 
clear proofs that reincarnation is true. 


J. 
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The Tragic Philosopher: A Study of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. By F. A. LEA. 
(Methuen and Co., Ltd. London. 
354 pp. Illustrated. 1957. 30s.) 


“The life of Nietzsche, every biog- 
rapher has to admit, amounts to little 
more than the history of his thought.” 
But “since his inward development was 
as rich in ‘fatalities and convulsions’ as 
his outward was destitute of them, it is 
one of the most dramatic on record.” 


Mr. Lea’s biography succeeds in con- 
veying to the readez the full impact of 
this statement. Not that he dramatizes 
in the least. His analysis is a truly 
scholarly one. It traces carefully and 
patiently the evolution of Nietzsche’s 
works, the gradual unfolding, the bloom 
and decay of his genius. This “geneti- 
cal” approach proves particularly ap- 
propriate to the study of a thinker so 
versatile and frankly self-contradictory 
as Nietzsche. It indicates the jore- 
shacowing of later ideas and prepares, 
whenever possible, for subsequent 
changes. Only by this method is justice 
done to the much abused concepts of the 
“Will to Power” and the “Eternal Re- 
currence” and their changing significance 
for each stage in the philosopher's devel- 
opment. 


Yet the appeal of this scholarly book 
is fer from academiz. It is addressed to 
the general reader and will succeed in 
fascinating every thinking man and 
woman. Whether Mr. Lea discusses 
Nietzsche’s interpretation of history as a 
version of what he zalls the “Romantic 

Myth,” whether he presents his scientific 
thought in the light of modern physics 
and biology, whether he makes us 
share the spiritual liberation of “The 
Joyful Wisdom,” or draws parallels 
with Pascal, Blake, Freud and Marx— 
he shows a range as unusually wide as 
that of his hero. But the deeper reason 
why this book holcs our attention lies 
in the fact that it has sprung from a 
vital need. It seeks in Nietzsche’s 
works answers to our own problems. 
Mr. Lea knows, as indeed Nietzsche 
himself had known, that 
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those issues, problems and conflicts that 
set him so completely apart from his con- 
temporaries were the very ones which weigh 
upon all of us today, and which we, too, 
must now either come to terms with or 
perish. To an extent still unascertainable, his 
private world was our public one. 


The bulk of the author’s criticism 
of Nietzsche is contained in the last 
chapter, entitled “The Antichrist.” It is 
here that he sees his thought in the 
light of the idea of a Logos which, like 
that of Nicolas Berdyaev, is perpetual 
creation. No less interesting is his con- 
clusion that had Nietzsche been able to 
view the founders of Christianity 
otherwise than through the glasses of 
Schopenhauer, had he been in a posi- 
tion to see them free of the later ac- 
cretion of Gnosticism, his attitude to- 
wards them would have been far from 
antagonistic; he would, on the con- 
trary, have realized how close he him- 
self was to the real Jesus and the his- 
torical Paul. Mr. Lea then goes on to 
declare that, although and because 
Nietzsche was unaware of this affinity, 
he was the first European to re-dis- 
cover the standpoint of Jesus and Paul, 
and present it in terms of a world-view 
as appropriate to the twentieth cen- 
tury as theirs was to the first. 


This claim seems to the reviewer 
more than extravagant. How can the 
author of Thus Spake Zarathustra be 
proclaimed the bearer of a “gospel,” 
when it is said that “while his later 
world-view can justly be described as 
mystical, it cannot be described as re- 
ligious. His unique combination of 
mysticism with scepticism precludes us 
from describing it even as pantheistic”? 
(The term mysticism itself appears 
misleading when thus divorced from its 
religious contents.) Moreover, much as 
we consider a great deal of Nietzsche’s 
bold and brilliant analysis of tradi- 
tional morality valid, can we accept 
his position “beyond good and evil”? 


Whatever our attitude to this prob- 
lem, this is an admirable book. It is 
a biography Nietzsche himself, one 
feels, would have been delighted with. 
For this conscientious and loving study 
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confronts the reader with the crucial 
question: What is the livinz truth of 


The Poetry of Living japan: An 
Arthology with ar Introdzction. By 
TAKAMICHI Ninomiya and D. J. Ex- 
EIGHT. (The Wisdom of the East 
Series. John Murray, London. 104 pp. 
1957. 8s. 6d.) 


For fifty-three years ths unique 
series has been quietly fulfilling the 
purpose of its founder-editor and pub- 
lisner, that is, of interpreting the ideals, 
ethics and philosophy of the Far East 
to the West, and o? acting s “ambas- 
sadors of good-will” between the two 
hemispheres. 


This latest addition has an impor- 
tance all its own, for the ccllaborators 
have “re-created” some of the wisdom 
and the beauty in the words of twentieth- 
century Japanese writers; whereas most 
cf the preceding vo-umes are concerned 
wich the ancient, though eve--enduring, 
wisdom of the East. 


Some of the poets who are tere offered 
in English dress are still writing; all 
belong to the Japan which resulted from 
the opening of the country io Western 
influence. It is the first volame of its 
kind, for only poems “both Jdiscernibly 
mcdern and discern:bly Japanese” have 
been selected. The collaboration has 
been a delightful one, and we may take 
it that Takamichi Ninomiye has seen 
to it that the sense has beer faithfully 


The Interplay of East cend West: 
Elements of Contrast and Co-operation. 
By BarBara Warp. (Beatty Memorial 
Lectures, Second Series. Gearge Allen 
ani Unwin, Ltd, London. 82 pp. 1957. 
103. 6d.) 


The exchange of a mass of ideas. 
cultures and races betweer the two 
hemispheres has been phenomenal in 
its continuity, dive-sity and opulence. 
Some of the ideas gave birth to stupen- 
dous movements, notably in Caina, India 


Nistesche’s philosophy for me? 
L. 3. SaLzBEeRGER-WITTEN BERG 


recdered, while D. J. Enright is already 
an established poet in his native lan- 


guage. 


Su ukida’s “In the Heat of the Day,” 
and many another little poem, awaits a 
composer of genius to set the words to 
music; but it is to some of the more 
ambitious and longer poems that many 
Western readers will return. Not always 
becetse these are necessarily finer, but 
becatse those who would seek the essen- 
tia. modernity of the Japanese poetry 
of tolay would be drawn to study, for 
exemole, Kotaro Takamura’s “My 
Postry”; much as a Japanese reader 
woale doubtless ponder the work of 
T. 5 Eliot rather than the delightful 
but rore traditional poems of Edmund 
Blenden. 


“¥.y poetry is not part of western 
poetry,” affirms the poet and proceeds 
with soth wit and wisdom to point the 
diferences:— 

My poetry is no other than what I am, 

Ard what I am is no other than a sculptor 

cof the far cast.... 

Weeern poetry is my dear neighbour, 

Ext the traffic of my poetry moves on a 

diferent path. . 


That is why the Western path-finder 
is 39 strongly recommended this little 
book. 


E. SEYMOUR SMITH 


and Japan. Some of the events have 
mare history and have built and demol- 
ished in turn empires. East and West 
once again confront each other, as did 
the Greeks and the Indians, in a new 
situation fraught with immense ‘possi- 
biktics and incalculable dangers. Most 
of tLe Eastern countries have lately 
emerged into nationhood and have 
gamiel new confidence with which they 
lock questingly and hopefully towards 
a irure, 


— 
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Miss Barbara Ward, in the course of 
the second of the Beatty Memorial 
Lectures, has attempted to absorb the 
new East-West perspective with courage 
and candour. She boldly surveys the 
scene during the last five centuries 
when Asia was completely under West- 
ern sway. The largely one-way traffic 
of Western political, economic and 
in those days reigious ideas was 
at its heaviest. The -eader of this book 
is swept through a fascinating cavalcade 
of history, variety of ideological con- 
flicts and complexes, and the grafting of 
Western institutions and systems on 
an alien soil. 


Miss Ward’s lecture is informed with 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead or 
The After-Death Experiences on the 
Bardo Plane, according to Lama Kazi 
Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering. By 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz. With a Psycho- 
logical Commentary by C. G. June, 
Introducing Foreworc by LAMA ANAGA- 
RIKA GOVINDA, and Foreword ty Sim 
Jonn Wooprorre. (Oxford University 
Press, London.  Ixxxiv-+249 pp. 
6 Plates+5 Text Illustrations. Third 
Edition, 1957. 25s.) 


This book first appeared in 1927. One 
can admire the various contrioutors’ 
erudition and sincerity, but the Bardo 
Thodol itself should b2 approached with 
the utmost caution. Its Yogic and Tan- 
tric ritual is designed to guide the dying 
person’s passage through the post-mor- 
tem states to rebirth. Dr. Jung intui- 
tively suggests, as an aid to understand- 
ing, that one should read the stages 
backwards, even though this reversed 
order does not accord with the ritual’s 
intention. Neither do other religions 
agree with it. It defines the first stage 
as “experiencing the radiance of the 
Clear Light of Reality’ which diminishes 
into less and Jess happy visions, until 
horror-creating personifications of the 
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an acute awareness of the fact that never 
before in the East-West relationship was 
there a greater danger of erroneous 
judgment or a greater need for mutual 
understanding. Words like “aggression,” 
“imperialism,” “communism” and “colo- 
nialism” can be idly bandied about. 
Hence, if mankind is to survive, East 
and West must understand one another 
and help each other towards prosperity. 
The author reveals an amazing aware- 
ness of the present situation and its 
explosiveness. Her analysis is incisive, 
human and honest. This publication is 
a serious and valuable contribution to 
East-West understanding and to the 
future of the human race. 


Mouan KASHYAP 


man’s evil propensities drive him into 
the refuge cf a new womb. The aspira- 
tion to “a Voidness which is the Dharma- 
Kaya” and the methods for escaping 
rebirth seem (under the high religious 
phraseology and dramatic trappings) 
to indicate an aim the reverse of com- 
passionate Buddhahood. 


When one considers that the MS. was 
obtained from a lama of a Red-Hat 
Sect, it seems probable that this inverted 
order is deliberate—like the backward 
repetition of the Christian Mass, with 
a reversed end in view. 


For the Red-Hat School introduced 
Tantric Buddhism into Tibet. Tantri- 
cism deals with “magical” energies 
(Shakéis) and the dividing line between 
black and white is very fine. The 
degradation of Buddho-Lamaism into 
sorcery forced the reform and founding 
of the Gelugpa (Yellow-Hat) School, 
with a purified teaching. It is to be 
deeply deplored, in view of the West’s 
growing interest in finer forces and sub- 
jective states, that Orientalists have 
concentrated on these unreformed Red- 
Hat doctrines, whose dangerous serpent 
lurks under en alluring flower. 

WEW. 
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The Balance of Truth. By KATIB 
CHELEBI. Translated with am Introduc- 
tion and Notes by G. L. Lew s. (Ethical 
and Religious Classics of Eas. and West, 
No. 19. George Allen anc Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 160 pp. 1957. 13s. 6d.) 


This is a most interesting work deal- 
ing with the aspirations and weaknesses 
of human nature, written b7 a scholar 
who knew well both the sanctity of the 
ivory tower and the unce-tainties of 
practical life. The author, Mustafa ibn 
‘Abdallah, known generally as Hajji 
Kalfa (Khalifa) or Katib Chelebi, who 
flourished from 1609 to 1657, has set 
down his thoughts in so forthright a 
manner that the reader may clearly 
visualize the shrewd and tclerant man 
behind the pen, one who, though he 
smiled indulgently at the ninor vices, 
could sharply criticize the :inner when 
the occasion demanded. It is an attempt 
to reconcile some of the Ciscrepancies 
between the standards of -he Muslim 
faith and the day-to-day behaviour of its 
adherents; as in all religions we seldom 
practise what we preach, there is a great 
gulf between the word and the deed. 
Hajji Kalfa brings to his essays a sense 


The Buddha’s Explanason of the 
Universe. By C. P. EANasiIncHE 
(Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya Fund, 
Ceylon. 414 pp. Illustrated. 1957. 
Rs. 10.00; 15s.) 


The author claims tha. this work 
gives the gist of “Sariputta’s report” of 
a course of lectures lasting -hree months 
delivered by the Buddha or life and the 
universe, and preserved to this day by 
the people of Ceylon. It is therefore 
chiefy Abhidhammic in nature: “Abhi- 
dhamma is the systematic study oi the 
whole Universe...the Scence of the 
Universe,” and apparentlr the “plan- 
ned living” it affords humen beings can 
transform them into supsrmen either 
here “or in some of tie heavenly 
planets.” 


This book falls into twe parts: The 
first is Mr. Ranasinghe’s mterpretation 
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of humour and z sensible view of affairs: 
in the fifth one dealing with tobacco, 
he concludes that on smoking “the best 
course is not to interfere with anyone 
in this respect, and that is all there is 
to it.” 


Geoffrey Lewis, who has produced the 
translation for this edition, has also 
provided a very useful short introduc- 
tion to the twenty-one essays of Hajji 
Kalfa in the form of a summary of the 
author’s life and work, the nature and 
operation of Islamic sacred law, the 
great schism of Sunnite and Shiite, and 
the general terminology most likely to 
be met by the Western reader. Each 
section of the book is supplied with 
generous explanatory footnotes. 


Apart from the obvious interest of 
Hajji Kalfa’s text from the standpoints 
of religion and sociology, his preface 
and conclusion throw valuable light on 
tke state of learning in the Ottoman 
Empire in the seventeenth century. 
Therefore the scholar as well as the 
layman will consult this book. 


H. J. J. WINTER 


of “the Buddha’s explanation of the 
universe”: That it is infinite in every 
way, or that the sky element (being a 
continuous phenomenon and therefore 
immune to the repetitions of birth, exis- 
tence and death) preserves the “indi- 
viduality of the units of abstract ele- 
ments,” #.e., of abstract earth, water, 
fire and air, all of which are subject to 
constant pulls from the mind which 
has inanimate units of matter in its 
hold. Moreover the mind vibrates seven- 
teen times faster than matter, so 
that, with its vast energy, its 
beat, as the author reiterates, is 
about 3,000,C00,000,000 more rapid 
than the duration of a flash of lightning. 


The analysis of matter and mind pre- 
sented here, though sometimes convinc- 
ing, is vitiated by a tortuous style, by 
the recurrence of such phrases as “cur- 
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rents of force,” “force of the current,” 
“evolution current,” “units of elements,” 
and by occasional but startling glimpses 
of the obvious and by the total absence 
of documentary support. 


In the second part of the book thirty- 
two not uninteresting miscellaneous 
questions and answers, based on the 


Medusa’s Mirror: Studies in German 
Literature. By Aucust Cross. (The 
Cresset Press, London. 262 pp. 1957. 
30s.) 


The theme of “Reality and the 
Poetic Symbol” unifies these essays 
which reveal the treasures of German 
literature through many centuries. The 
symbolism of C. F. Meyers’s poem, 
“Die sterbende Medusa” (pp. 38-9), 
gives poignant appositeness to the title, 
in the light of recent history. 


The pregnant opening chapter, ‘“Sub- 
stance and Symbol in Poetry,” appeared 
in condensed form in THE ARYAN PATH 
in August and September 1955. The 
next chapter deals evocatively with the 
medieval Minnesang, with its Hispano- 
Moorish, Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
affinities. The Austrian and German 
songs of courtly love echoed down the 
centuries from Gottfried’s Tristan und 
Tsolt to Wagner’s opera and the Tristan 
of Hannah Closs, to whose memorv this 
book is dedicated. A parallel stream 
produced in Austria the epics, Nibe- 
lungen and Gudrun. 


The chapter on “Goethe and Kier- 
kegaard” inevitably suffers from im- 
balance, so high doss Goethe tower 
above his Existentialist critic. Goethe, 
profoundly convinced of “the conti- 
nuity of life and the oneness of centre 
and circumference,” accepted also “the 


Bharatiya Kavita 1953. (Published 
for the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 
by Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Delhi. 
698 pp. 1956. Rs. 5.00) 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
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author’s breadcasts, are collected. For 
example, there are short discussions on 
kamma, mirecles, memory, devas, rebirth 
and its possible verification, good and 
evil actions and the omniscience of the 
Buddha. Th2 presentation here is clear 
and to the point throughout. 

I. B. Horner 


law of day and night, proclaiming Stirb 
und Werde (Die and be reborn). 


Professor Closs considers that rhap- 
sodic verse zeached its modern zenith 
in Friedrick Holderlin (1770-1843) 
with his tragically short flowering, 
followed by forty years of madness. 
“Holderlin brings the message of divine 
life, triumphant  still—around and 
within us” —“Integral, eternal, glowing 
Life is all”! 

In “Nihilism and Modern German 
Drama” is traced the fall from human 
values in nineteenth-century plays. 


Other chapters deal discriminatingly 
with Novalis, with the Austrian Georg 
Trakl, with Rilke’s poetic vision, with 
Stefan George and his “Third Human- 
ism” and his ideal of noble calmness, 
with Gerhart Hauptmann, “the last of 
the Giants,” with “German Poetry After 
1945” and “Reconciliation,” and with 
Bernt von Heiseler’s significant novel 
Versöhnung (1952). 


The Prelude, “Intuition and In- 
tellect” and the two Epilogues, discus- 
sing trends in current literary criticism 
and “The Poet and His Age,” are ad- 
mirable. Many will look forward to the 
planned sequel on Germany’s great 
essayists and prose writers. 


A truly valuable and discrimina-ing 
work. 


E. M. Houcs 


In 1954, the Sahitya Akademi de- 
cided to publish annual selections of 
Indian poetry. Bharatiya Kavita 1953 
is the first volume in this series. It 
brings together ten “representative” 
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poems from each of the fourteen Indian 
languages. The original poem is printed 
in the Devanagari script anc its Hindi 
translation appears on the opposite 
page. This arrangement facclitates the 
proper appreciation of the poems as 
most of the Indian languages have their 
roots in Sanskrit. The languages rep- 
resented in this volume are Assamese, 
Oriya, Urdu, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Panjabi, Ben- 
gali, Marathi, Malayalam Sanskrit 
and Hindi. 

It is not possible for ore reviewer 
to comment on the representative 


Three Great Irishmen: Skaw, Yeats, 
Joyce. By ABLAND UssHER. (A Mentor 
Book. The New Americaa Library, 
New York. 127 pp. 1957. £50.00) 


Such a book makes painfully evi- 
dent one of the great meds of a 
“canon of proportion” with which or 
against which to evaluate justly and 
intelligently the ideas ané works of 
men. That there is such a measuring- 
rod of timeless, universal, archetypal 
ideas is not generally reccgnized. By 
its use none of these three men could 
be considered truly great although 


Sexuality, Love and Immortality. By 
Joun P. Grip. (Philosophial Library, 
New York. 121 pp. 1956. 33.50) 


The title of this book & somewhat 
misleading; it is not a trectise on sex. 
It is a discussion of the meaning of 
life and many of its problems. Holding 
before us the ideal of the a-tainment of 
God-consciousness, the author analyzes 
various aspects of physical and thought 
life that must be used as a means to 
that end. The correct use cf will is the 
main factor, and love is another; but 
there are others, such as not wasting 
energy :— 


It is this waste and improper use of 
energy that is responsible for most, perhaps 
all the ills that afflict the. human race. 
Ignorance and the weakness and ill health re- 
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cheracter of all the poems selected for 
this volume. If this series of publica- 
tioas aims at “bringing out the inner 
bond taat connects the various lan- 
guzges in Indiz,” as suggested by Pandit 
Neru in his Preface to this anthology, 
the Sahitya Akademi should devise a 
mae rational method for the selection 
of poems in future. We congratulate 
the Akademi and the Government of 
India for offering this publication at a 
vey low price and thus making it 
available to all lovers of poetry in 
India. 


Srra Ram JAYASWAL 


each had ability and talent. 


Mr. Ussher, having only his personal 
opinions to give, offers a striking one 
in his essay on Joyce:— 

. in the world which Yeats longs to escape 
from and Shaw to set to rights, this cosmic 
scevenger [Joyce] accepts with an almost 
caxine receptivity for all its sounds and 
srrells. The scrap heaps and kitchen-middens 
of his native city—like the slagpits of the 
psvche—come to life and dance for him.... 

Considering their works, of the 
three Joyce ñas the least right to be 
celled a genius. 

E.P.T. 


sucting from ignorance spring from abuse and 
m:suse and non-use of energy that, if it were 
sawed and made to work in the proper chan- 
nds would raise man to a superhuman level. 
Aad perhaps behind it all lie fear, moral cow- 
arclice, fear of saying “Yes” to life, failure to 
face reality. 

This waste of energy applies in partic- 
war zo sexual energy which, being 
geatle in excess of actual requirements, 
must be diverted into channels which 
strengthen the soul 


This book is written with rare in- 
s.ght and wisdom, and deserves to be 
widely read. It could well be used by 
Ciscussion groups, but would need to be 
amplified by a knowledge of Indian 
Ehilossphy to complement the discussion 
cf many points raised. - 

Irene R. Ray 
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A LETTER FROM LONDON 


A year ago Britain, in conjunction 
with France and Israel, launched her 
ill-fated attack on Egypt, and mankind 
was brought to the drink of world war. 
The pattern of world affairs was badly 
shattered by that invasion of Ezypt. As 
a result of it, fearicg that it portended 
the start of an Anglo-American all-out 
offensive against Russia, the Russians 
sent their tanks and army into Hun- 
gary to crush ruthlessly what might 
otherwise have been no more than a 
vigcrous expression of discontent by 
the Hungarian students. 


Eritain’s main preoccupation during 
the past year has been to continue to 
repair the damage that was sustained, 
poEtically and economically, by the 
attack on Egypt. Even today Britain is 
still not getting the same quantity of 
oil from the Middle East that she was 
receiving before that attack. The re- 
vival of fear and mistrust between 
Russia and the West that followed the 
Anglo-French-Israeli invasion, together 
with the Russian military measures in 
Hungary, reversed the trend that had 
bean set in mozion at the Geneva 
“summit” talks towards an easement 
of the Cold War. The arms drive was 


intensified. The disarmament talks 
proved sterile. 
The Conservative Party  sufiered 


enormous loss of influence and prestige 
both at home and in the Commonwealth 
and in the United States. The respect 
for and confidence in the werd of Brit- 
ish Conservative statesmen has not 
been fully restored, and that is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why, in view 
of all the circumstantial evidence, the 
Russian Government convinced itself 
taat a new “imperialist adventure” was 
teing hatched against Syria. 

The abortive attack on Egypt, with 
the universal condemnation it brought, 
badly shook the self-confidence and 
traditional aplomb of the Conservative 
leaders. More important, it drove 
home the lesson, until then learned 
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intuitively cnly by Socialist thinkers, 
that Britain, despite the vast sums she 
was expending on armaments, could no 
longer steer an independent course, in 
the traditional sense, in the protection 
of her foreizn interests. 


The greatest concern in British Con- 
servative quarters after what has come 
to be politely called “Suez” has been 
the extent to which it has weakened 
British influence in the United States. 
Time and again British Tory states- 
men, from Sir Winston Churchill down- 
wards, have emphasized the vital im- 
portance to the “free world” of the 
Anglo-American alliance. 


The reason for this anxiety in Britain 
is clear: circumstances could arise in 
which the United States could take the 
initiative in relation to the Cold War 
without coasulting Britain or the other 
members cf narto. This was illustrat- 
ed quite recently when, at a press con- 
ference in New York, Mr. Dulles de- 
clared, in connection with the Turkish- 
Syrian crisis, that, if there was a Syrian 
attack on Turkey, the United States 
would not merely come to the aid of 
the Turks. but would also attack the 
Soviet Union itself. His actual words 
were that the United States would not 
respect the integrity of the Soviet 
Union as a “sanctuary” from which aid 
was given to the Syrians. 


Now no British Foreign Minister to- 
day could conceivably get up in the 
House of Commons (they do not give 
press conferences on such important 
matters} and make such a specific 
statemen= of what Britain’s intentions 
would be in a set of similar circum- 
stances. Up to 1939 such major pro- 
noundcements of where “lines would be 
drawn,” the conditions in which Brit- 
ain would “act” to repel aggression, 
came from London. Today they come 
from Weshington. 

Since Britain is in a firm and specific 
alliance, she would have to fulfil 
her part in the alliance, whether she 
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agreed that the specific cizcumstances 
justified recourse to war oz not. This 
is a big difference from he obliga- 
tions which Amer:ca had towards Brit- 
ain up to 1939. In the two world wars, 
embarked upon on Britain’: initiative, 
the United States had reteined sufi- 
cient margin for manceuvring to remain 
aloof until it suited her purpose to 
come in. Britain, on the other hand, is 
in the position of having tc take the 
plunge immediately the United States 
goes over the brink. 


Britain knows and feels this differ- 
ence, that she does not have -he status, 
the prestige or th2 resources ever to 
contemplate an in:tiative that is not 
fully approved by the Urited States. 
For Britain, the Anglo-American al- 
liance is everything. For tke United 
States, a situation could arise in which, 
if it suited American interests, the al- 
liance could be saczificed. 


Mr. Bevan showed his appreciation 
of these possibilities when, much to the 
rezret of his own close supporters and 
friends, he nailed his colours to the nu- 
clear mast at the Labour Party’s 
annual .conference at Brighton. Mr. 
Bevan is shrewd encugh to reelize that 
Britain’s possession of nuclear weapons 
does little, if anything, to strengthen 
her influence in relation to Russia. Only 
in conjunction with the United States 
has the British coatribution to the 
nuclear deterrent any meaning. 


As Mr. Emrys Hughes, Labour 
M.”., pointed out in a letter to The 
Manchester Guardian, Britain n a nu- 
cleer war would “be destroyed in about 
five minutes, or abou: the time it takes 
the House of Commons to say Es pray- 
ers.” The Russians, simply because 
they command in actuality far greater 
military resources then Britain, are in 
a position to use the threat of nuclear 
war against Britain (es they dic at the 
time of “Suez’) and, in the event of 
war, to destroy Britain. Britam does 
not 2njoy, if that is the right werd, the 
same influence in relation to Rtssia. 


Britain’s influence in this direction 
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can be exerted only as an appendage 
to that of the United States. On the 
other hand, as Mr. Bevan realizes, such 
is the frame of mind of America today 
that a British Government’s influence 
on the United States is in exact pro- 
portion to its military usefulness to the 
Unized States. That is why, having to 
make the awful choice between com- 
mitting a Labour Government to the 
maintaining of the nuclear weapon (so 
long as there is no agreement to ban 
it) and unilaterally renouncing it, Mr. 
Beven, fully supported by Mr. Gait- 
skell, committed the Labour Party to 
the former course. 


My. Bevan realistically pointed out 
that if a Labour Government, in a 
couple of years’ time, ordered the ces- 
sation of the manufacture of H-bombs, 
it would at, the same time, to be con- 
sistent, have to request the United 
States to withdraw its bomber force 
from Britain. The American bombe: 
forces in Britain are equipped to delive 
the E-bomb. It would be sheer hypoc 
risy Zor Britain to refuse on mora: 
grounds to build the H-bomb, but f 
loan its territory to the United States 
for that purpose. 


In any case, as Mr. Bevan pointe 
out, the Americans, if obliged to witl 
draw from Britain, would very probabl 
concentrate their forces in a count“ 
that was not so squeamish—-West Ge 
many. In what way, then, woula Br: 
ain stand to gain by unilate, 7 
nounciag the manufacture of; 
weapons? 


These are the arguments thar 
been used to maintain Britain, wh 
under a Labour or a Conservative 
ernment, as a nuclear Power so lc 
Russia and America refuse to be 
bomb. They underline the grea 
that divides the thinking of prog 
opirion in Asia on this question 
that of those who can be called pi 
sive in the West. Even as the L 
Party was voting by an overwhé 
majority for the retention of m 
weapons by a Labour Governmer 
long as there is no universal agree 
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on the abolition, the Indian and Japa- 
nese Prime Ministers were issuing their 
moving call to tae nuclear Powers to 
cease the manufacture of these awful 
weapons. 


The worst alternative that could 
overtake any nation which, having the 
nuclear weapon, unilaterally chose to 
renounce its manufacture would te in- 
considerable compared with the worst 
dangers to which it would be exposed 
if the weapons should ever be used. 
Neither Mr. Bevan nor any other 
statesman, however, is prepared to con- 


“ front the electorate with the alterna- 


tive. The alternative would be that a 
country like Br-tain, if attacked by a 
Russia bent on military conquest, 


would have to undergo the same kind ° 


of struggle to preserve its freedom and 
liberty as the Hungarians were faced 
lwith a year ago. 


The idea that, in the event of Brit- 
„ain being involved in war against 
"Russia without having nuclear weapons 
jat her disposal, she would be exposed 
ito nuclear attack is fantastic. Purely 
for motives of self-interest, it would be 


a 
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inexpedient for the Russians 10 bom- 
bard the British Isles with atomic 
weapons, 


On the other hand, a defeated and 
occupied Britain would still have the 
will, the morale and the tenacity to 
struggle for independence under foreign 
occupation, in exactly the same way as 
the French, the Dutch and the Bel- 
gians did in the last war. 


In the world as it is, with the nu- 
clear weapons being stockpiled by the 
Big Powers to the point of bankruptcy, 
these are practical considerations which 
have to be discussed. We must all hope, 
however, that when Mr. Khrushchev 
asserts, as he did at the Turkish em- 
bassy reception in Moscow, that “there 
isn’t going to be any war’ and that 
Russia is building for centuries of 
peace, be has a glimpse of the future 
which is not granted to lesser minds 
groping their way through the reali- 
ties of fhe problems as they see them. 


SUNDER KaBaDI 
London, 30th October 1957 
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“J [Shri Baldoon Dhingra gives us glimpses, some pathetic, some encouraging, of the 
‘terary world in Paris, and he displays his usual concern with bridge-building between other 


tountries and In¢ia.—Ep.] 


. aini 
À aaty history plays curious 


It permits certain writers of 
Tele to fall into neglect, erects 
Th temporarily into a cult and res- 
: ae others ‘rom seeming oblivion. 
Timisis like to believe that, in the 
-» “nc run, justice is accomplished, the 
Pew dislodged, the truly great 
‘d among their peers and the 
“ted recalled to their place in the 

f 


as 
.. “grrently, great writers such as 
* ħain Rolland, Roger Martin du 
“i and Herman Hesse are little 

i and perpetuators of tremendous 
. €8 like Colin Wilson in England and 


Francoise Sagan are exalted. The me- 
teor-like success of the phenomenon 
Sagan, especially in Paris, is chiefly 
sociological. Mademoiselle Sagan, the 
post-existentialist, the bar waif, ex- 
presses a contemporary mood, of a 
particular social set, where people 
drive fast cars, drink whisky and copu- 
late ad nauseam. She writes extreme- 
ly cleerly and pointedly. Some vener- 
able venerists like Maurois have called 
her a genius; others have styled her 
Madame Prosper Merimée. It is like 
comparing a good photograph to 4 
painting of Van Gogh. Mademoiselle 
Sagan's latest, “Dans un Mots, dans un 
An,” which a television programme an- 
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nounced, “Dans we seconde, dans une 
minute,” is a stccy of incredible bore- 
dom and ennui. =f is a story cf people 
for whom life is one long yawa. There 
is no depth of feelng because feeling is 
absent; there is no charactezization; 
anc, above all, there is rootlessness. The 
result is bad literature. Parisvans are 
hysterical about the book becaase it is 
by a twenty-two-ear-old girl end pro- 
vides a momentary relief, like an apé- 
ritij, from the utter boredom of zontem- 
porary life. The problem of s> much 
mocern life has been often treated as 
follows: “I am never alone with myself 
beceuse I am alwa:73 busy—either work- 
ing or having fun Love is a rare phe- 
nomenon too. Alierated man does not 
love. What is praised by love excerts is 
a team relationship between two people 
whose love is esseacially a haven from 
an otherwise unbearable lonelin2ss, an 
égoicme à deux.” 


Françoise Sagan's gift may ose day 
be turned to good account. For the 
time being it is a sad commentary on 
the literary situaticn. Prodigies domi- 
nate the Parisian scene in one feld or 
another. Minou Drouet, who was intro- 
duced by the prodigy-launching pub- 
lisher Julliard, has now turned cinema 
actress. Her earlier effusions stirred the 
T‘erary world; now she attrac.s the 
-gbth Muse. Poot Minou beceme a 
playtaing in the hancs of clever business 
craftsmen. The Jowrzal of Ann “rank, 
written by a fifteen-year-old Duta girl, 
is a moving human cocument. It is full 
of tenderness and pathos. Ann boked 
on life through the eyes of a sensitive, 
tender, passionate and  profcundly 
beautiful young sovlL and recorded in 
intimate and spontaneous prose the 
thoughts it evoked. There are moments 
when she reminds 012 of a well-known 
nineteenth-century poetess. The Jour- 
nal, turned into a pay, is now being 
playec. to crowded Eouses and people 
are stirred deeply by tae terrible tregedy 
that aiflicted her anc her family during 
the war. One critic wondered whether, 
had she been sparec the fate she met 
during those dreadful years, she would 
have survived to see a better world. 
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But tkat is hardly the point. We are all 
moved to our depths by this play 
because every word in it is truly felt. 
And it was never intended for publica- 
tion. It is one of those rare literary 
salvages. 


It was a piece cf good fortune that 
I met Sylvain Dhomme one morning. 
M. Dhomme is a well-known drama 
critic and director of plays. His render- 
ing of my plav Awake Lakshmana 
(Lakshmana s'éveille) was one of much 
sensitivity. This was particularly so 
because a new character, a double, a 
physical counterpar: of the apparition, 
was introduced. The piece, which tried 
to dramatize an idea from the Gita, 
was relevant to the occasion—Mahatma 
Gandhi’s eighty-eighth birthday. Gan- 
dhiji’s Hfe itself was a commentary on 
the Bhagavad-Gira. Sylvain Dhomme 
was pleased to produce the play in 
Unesco, as this was the first time a 
play had ever been produced in Unesco 
House. The play was not confined to 
clime, space or time. Even the charac- 
ters were chosen from three continents: 
Africa, Asia and Europe. 


Sylvain Dhomme is a good bridge- 
builder between East and West. His 
work ranges over productions of plays 
as different as Eugene O’Neill’s Em- 
feror Jones and Garcia Lorca’s Yerma. 
M. Dhomme’s experience in Algiers also 
qualifies him to understand another 
culture. He is of Franco-Russian origin. 
His spirit is, therefore, cosmopolitan 
and catholic. It is for his sensitive pro- 
ductions of plays by lIonesco and 
Chekov that he was awarded the prizes 
for production in Prague and Paris. I 
trust that my suggestion to send him 
to India in order to serve as director 
in one of the Unesco projects under- 
taken by the new Asian Theatre Centre 
te be opened in Delhi early next year 
will be approved. M. Dhomme is anx- 
ious to te able to use to the fullest 
extent the simple resources of the Indian 
theatre by introducirg only essential 
features cf Western technical develop 
ment. We have discussed many aspects 
of the prcblem, and I feel the presence 
of a sensitive artist like Dhomme would 
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be a great asset to the new and devel- 
oping theatre. That he possesses sym- 
pathetic understanding is araply proved 
by his recent production, which received 
wide acclaim. His contact with India 
will be further strengthened when he 
again produces my play at the Cité 
Universitaire on October 27th when the 
students celebrate Divali. M. Dhomme 


will then assemble the varied items and 
give the soirée a sense of unity. The 
attractions of the evening will be inter- 
national in character. Other nations 
will not only be present but will con- 
tribute their own festive songs and 
music. 

BALDOON D#INGRA 


AMATEUR DRAMA 


In England = minority of drama 
lovers lament the closing down of thea- 
_tres, which are making way for offices. 
Cinemas with dwindling audiences, 
‘nding former “regulars” deserting 
them for television, are also closing. 
The Jowest common denominator in the 
way of programmes is drawing an in- 
creasing mass of passive viewers. Yet 
alongside the bog of passivity can be 
glimpsed the currents of a fresh running 
stream, a growing trend of activity in 
the world of recreation, replacing mere 
spectator participation. In the “handy- 
man” sphere the “do-it-yourself” vogue 
threatens to become yet another com- 
mercial racket, but it does indicate that 
people are rot content with passivity. 
In the field of drama the number of 
flourishing amateur societies is fast in- 
creasing, so that one London paper, 
The Evening Standard, makes a regular 
feature af news about them. In its issue 
of October 22nd it announced about a 
dozen shows for the following week 
alone, given by various amateur Thea- 
tre Groups, mostly in London and the 
Home Counties. Those mentioned were 
a mere handful of the total. Many pro- 
duce plays written by club members. 
Incidentally, there are some 200 ama- 
eur cine-clubs in Great Britain. 


Serious play-production is also on the 
increase in schools, and the fame of 
some producing masters, as at Dulwich 


College and Harrow, has spread far be- 
yond their own circle. Even in the pro- 
fessional theatre, there are non-profit- 
making companies carrying on, roving 
the countryside and small towns. 


Drama is also being employed in psy- 
chological therapy—in mental hospitals 
and even in prisons. Recently psychia- 
tric prisoners in Wormwood Scrubbs, 
London, presented their own production 
of Christopher Fry’s play, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, which deals with prisoners 
of war temporarily housed in a church. 
The greater share of the planning, 
scenery and props was done by the 
prisoners. Each part was carefully al- 
located to an appropriate prisoner 
whcse psychological difficulties re- 
sembled those of the acted part. Hoth 
seriously they all took it and the benefit 
derived was commented upon by a 
Heme Office official who added:— 


‘The prisoners have no wish to attempt a 
further play unless another can be found 
which has the depth and general religious and 
psychological application of the one performed 


It would seem that the underlying motiva- 
tion here is most certainly not exhrbitionistic. 
It represents a serious contribution to their 
own rehabilitation and future development 


Certainly this far wider field of dra- 
matic activity holds a promise for the 
future. 


WW. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


His Highness the Maharaja Sri Jaya 
Chamarajendra ‘Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., ELD., the Governor: of 
Mysore, opened the new hall of the 
library of the Incian Institute of World 
Culture, Bangalore, in his usual gra- 
cious manner on Saturday, the 9th of 
November, 1957. A very attractive pro- 
gramme was opened by a reading from 


The Dhammapaca, .which contains 
valuable instructions of the Great 
Enlightened One. Shrimati Sophia 


Wadia read Chapter 14 on “The Bud- 
dhas of Perfection.” 


Tn the address of welcome presented 
to His Highness a <ribute was paid to 
the valuable servic2 rendered to the 
State of Mysore by his royal predeces- 
sors and himself, and the Maharaja was 
felicitated on contmuing the noble 
tradition of his House. The fact of his 
being a keen student of Hindu lore was 


referred to, as were also his recently , 


published volume, Dattatreya, The Way 
and the Goal, and the international rec- 
ognition accorded to Lire as a philoso- 
pher. His Highness gave a most inter- 
esting and thought-provoking address 
on “Avadhuta: Reason and Reve:- 
ence”; a full report of this will be 
published soon. 


In declaring the lib-ary open His 
Highness congratulatec the Indiar 
Institute of World Cultire on its cul- 
tural undertaking. It was a great audi- 
ence to which the Maharaja spoke, and 
all present highly appreciated the new 
hall and the Institutes magnificent 
library of nearly 14,006 volumes. A 
special word of appreciation must be 
given to the architect-eagineer, Shri 
T. S. Narayana Rao, B.E, M.LE. 
M.LS.E. 


It was an auspicious cccasion not 
oaly for the Institute but also for the 


E ends of vei 


And sayings of philosopher. 
Hovis 


t 


City of Bangalore the Beautiful. 





As the Unite Nation- Organizati 
enters its twelfth vear, one is remind 
of the twelfth year of its predecess 
the League of Nations, which also w 
nessed an intensive effort to solve t 
problems of disarmament. Even th 
war was sufficiertly terrible to p 
voke men of peace to cry halt to the cr 
of hate and war. The League of N 
tions could not be blamed for its failu 
any more than can the United Natio 
for the present deadlock, for both cov 
only mirror the attitudes of their co) 
ponent member-Governments. That t 
United Nations was able to solve 
major crisis this year, namely, the Ang 
French invasion of Egypt, shows t 
major role it can play in maintaini 
world peace. Despite its limitations, t 
United Nations, as India’s Prime M: 
ister said at Delhi on October 24 
is the only hope for peace:— 

True, it has not solved many problems, £ 
has shown weakness in dealing with cert 
matters such as Kashmir, South Africa t 
Algeria. But, after all, ths UN reflects 
present world atmosphere an its function 
could become more effective only when me 
ber-nations stcp accusing each other and t 
to ways of constructive co-operation., In 
twelve years of existence, the UN. has aver 
one or two big wars. There is no doubt ab 
it. I am sure that 1f the UN had not b 
there, the problems of the world would h 
been much worse. 


Remarking that anv criticism of 1 
U.N. should not overloos the fact tl 
it represented independent nati 
governed by their own policies a 
approaches, he observed chat there v 
an atmosphere of tension, hatred a 
hostility in the world and it was 
fault of the U.N. if it refiected t 
atmosphere to some extent. Shri Nel 
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hoped, however. that, as people realized 
their follies anc became wiser, the U.N. 
would become a very effective instru- 
ment for achieving world pzace. 


There is another aspect of the United 
Nations’ effort, that by wearing down 
differences among nations it can create 
a common ground towards building up 
world peace. Because of the terrible 
weapons forged by the Big Powers 
any war now would make the last war 
look like child’s play. The recent sci- 
entific advancements which have con- 
fronted the world with the choice be- 
tween peace and life on the one hand 
and war and perhaps annihilation on 
the other, were ably discussed by 
President Rajendra Prasad in his United 
Nations’ Day message, in which he 
pleaded for “some workable under- 
standing” to ensure peaceful use of the 
latest inventions. He said :— 


With the advance of science the whole per- 
spective of human affairs and international 
relationship is undergoing a change m a sur- 
prising, if not starthng manner Human ingen- 
uity in our age seems to be at its best in 
harness:ng the forces of nature and exploring 
the mysteries of the universe through science 
and technology One can only hope that all 
the inventions and 1esearches will be used for 
advancing the welfare of human society. This 
rapid advance of science has its lesson for us. 
While welcoming it, we must come to some 
workable understanding among nations in 
orde- to ensure peaceful use of these inven- 
tions Ir the nations of the world fail to do 
that, they will be playmg dangerously and 
irresponsibly with the fate of mankind 

Despite the fears and weaknesses oi 
the human mind, there is no need for 
despair; for Humanity will shed its 
fears and weaknesses as devotion ic. 
peace becomes a consuming passion to 
be translated into purposeful action 
through Panckashila, the doctrine of 
peaceful co-existence. 





One of the soundest utterances of 
Prime Minister Nehru, one which, re- 
vealing his inner bent of mind, has come 
as a refreshing breeze to cool the tem- 
per of the world, was his statement in 
Hong Kong on his return from his 
Japanese teur when he commented on 
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the results of the launching of the 
artificial earth satellite. Urging the ne- 
cessity for a newer dimension of think- 
ing, he said :— 

There 1s obvious need for controlling all these 
developments but the main thing is, we must 
first learn how to control ourselves instead of 
the satellice If we do not control ourselves 
something always is going wrong with us or 
with the person we do not like In other 
words, we.have arrived at a stage where we 
have to think about all these matters in some- 
what different terms 


. wher these natural resources have been 
released or are capable of being released which 
can destroy the world, are we to go on think- 
ing in terms of petty power conflicts in view 
of these vast forces? It means man is much 
too small to even think about it. 


Mahatma Gandhi devoted his entire 
life to living up to the age-old precept 
of controlling one’s own self before try- 
ing to control others; it is refreshing 
to see India’s Prime Minister, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, presenting the same doctrine 
one again. Rightly does he deprecate 
the race for armaments to which the 
launching of the satellite will shortly 
lead. He demanded :— 


What does all this mean? It means, I have 
po doubt, that very socn you will have one, 
two, three or four more satellite moons fiom 
the United States If one country imagines 
rhat iz: has got a lead in science and tech- 
nology over another country, the other coun- 
try takes a jump and takes the lead So they 
[the Big Powers] go on hke this It would be 
a very good thing 1f countries entered a race 
in scientific and technological advance if it 
wouid be profitable to the entire human race 
But if that was tied up with the cold war, 
tied up with the possibility of the mass de- 
struction of war, then it became a very terrible 
thing and vitiated invention and discovery. 


The dangerous consequences nf this 
latest scientific achievement in the 
realm of “power politics” have been 
ably pointed out also by J. B. Priestley, 
who, in a recent article, observed :-— 


Delirious from satellitis, we are now to be 
rushed faster than ever down the wrong road, 
leading to nothing that sensible people wart. 
I do not blame the men who enjoy making 
these fantastic gadgets—though most of then, 
I think, would equally enjoy making other 
complicated thmgs—but I do blame our 
society for giving these types all the mcney 
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and authority they need, and for allowing it- 
sef to be hypmtized by thei- fanatical 
opinions, their shallow philosophy. 

“The Russians and Americans,” cries one of 
our morning papers, half dotty witk satellitis, 
“really do understand that the future lies with 
the scientist and tke machine” Ard I am 
afraid they do, and tlat is all they understand. 
But for my part I cling to the older end safer 
notion that the futurs, if there is to be one, 
lies with the human zace 


When men and nations are running 
madly after the ccnquest of meterial 
power and when there are, in Mr. 
Priestiey’s words, “signs of delzxium 
everywhere, and danzerous nonsenze in 
the Press breaking oat like a rash” it 
needs 2 wise mind and all the efforts 
it can summon up to stand in the seme 
place and remain sane; but what geod 


will it Go one to gain the whole wo-ld ` 


and lose oneself? Corquest of self is 
the real conquest and one who is in 
control cf his passions can never be 
overcome by anything. 


Mr. Priestley stresses the need fo- 
man to be “brave enough to take a gooc 
long look et himself” anc urges him to 
create here on earth where he belongs 
a good life, instead of desizing to escape 
from that primary responsibility and 
run away to other planets, observing: — 

He [man] i not ingenious and inventive 
enough to raise the level of his own being, so 


he wants to leave one half-wrecked earth be- 
hind him to go and rum another. 

Let us get this clear. I do not oppose space 
travel as such I do not regard its experts and 
enthusiasts as dengerous madmer. But I am 
suspicious of all the boasting, noise and fuss. 

I beheve it is far moie importent to have 
a good life here than to take a bad life some- 
where else, to travel farther and farther out- 


ward, taking with us our conhisicn and 
anxiety, fear and cruelty. 


The problem of beggary in “ndia is 
a gigantic one end only a carefully 
planned approach can solve it. There- 
fore the paper on “An Invest’gation 
into the Problems of Beggars in India,” 
read recently at tae Central Inrtitute 
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of Education in Delhi by Shri N. G 
Goray, Director oz the Delhi School ¢' 
Social Work, is a useful document; 
analyzes the various factors in soci 
that go> to sweli the number of b 
gars. The fact that it is not jeraisl 
alone that drives men to this profè 
sion, ard that many turn’ to- it fro 
choice, makes the solution of the prol 
Iem stil me difficult. Tt is state, 
taat Delhi has a beggar population of ‘ 
over 3,0C0 and that the daily income 
of a bezgar is somewhere between 
75 naye paise and a rupee. The majority 
of beggars belong to the group of relig- 
ious mendcants but a good percentage 
of he rest are able-bodied people who 
do aot want to work, which is in sharp 
conirast to the desire of some of the 
physically handicapped to do some 
kind of work. 


Bezging has been a traditional pro- 
fession in India. It is fostered by the 
naturel sympathy of the people ex- 
pressitg itsel in the giving of alms, 
and br the religious appeal of bestow- 
ing alms upcen religious mendicants. 
Therefcre the public attitude needs first 
to be changed. Could the public but be 
educated to “be cruel to be kind,” to 
refuse to give alms to able-bodied beg-. 
gars, whe can brt are unwilling to work, 
they would no longer find the pR 
a paying one. 


Another factor essential for s¢ lving 
the problem is the ensuring of full em- 
ployment to every able-bodied | erson 
im this country. TII snch time, b:gging 
vill continie to be a sad‘ blot on our 
seciety anc mere legislation outlawing 
beggary canot wipe it out. It is sad to- 
learn from the report that maay are 
dr ven to beggary ty sheer poverty. 

A substantia. number of the beggvers came 
frora the marghal grovns of casual L:bourers 
whose standard of life was not far 1emoved 
from that of the beggars. Bul eyen ti sy felt 
ashamed of carzying on the new profession 
near -heir home owns. Scme others hal taken 
to begging because of the death of their 
parents, of deserton by the supporter, cf the 
family or failure so secure employment of any 


